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CHAPTER  II. 

TBI  DOOTKIini   OF   THK   EI-I8TI.K   TO   THI   HEBUBWS, 

Wi  wish  in  this  place  to  take  some  notice  of  the  peculiar 
dcctriual  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  we 
find  the  leadiug  poiuta  of  tlie  Pauliue  doctrine  under  a  pecu- 
liar form,  aa  held  by  a  man  of  independent  raiad,  who  dif- 
fered from  Paul  in  hia  constitutioiml  qualities,  in  bis  meutal 
tniining,  and  in  the  mode  of  his  traufiition  from  Judiusm  to 
Christianity.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  author  of  this  epistle 
eeeras  to  stand  to  the  apostle  in  the  same  relation  as  Melnnc- 
thon  to  Luther ;  the  one  quiet  and  geutle,  the  otlier  ardent 
and  energetic.  As  to  their  education,  Paul  was  brought  up 
ia  the  school  of  Pliarisaism  ;  in  tho  author  of  the  Epiatle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  recognise  the  training  of  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Hence  arose  the  diffBreuce  between  the  two,  that  Paul 
received  a  more  dialectic  education,  by  which  his  logical 
faculties  were  still  further  develoijed,  and  the  author  of  the 
Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews  a  more  rhetorical  one  ;  though  Pjtul, 
like  Luther,  possessed  iu  a  very  high  degree  the  gift  of  uatnrvl 
eloquence.  Lafitly,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  HebrewB 
appear»  to  have  made  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, not,  like  Paid,  by  a  sudden  crisis,  hut  by  a  more  quiet 
gmduiJ  development,  in  which  the  higher  spirit  conceided 
under  the  forms  of  Judaism  revealed  itself  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  consider  hia  twofold  relation  to  the  Alexandrian- 
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Jewish,  and  to  tho  Pauline  theology.  Several  diffiicncoa  in 
tlie  dovclopmeut  of  doctriue  Ijetweeu  tliese  two  gre.it  lencliei-a 
of  tbe  chiiruh,  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiar  design  of 
this  epistle»  which  was  addressed  to  a  community  of  Christianfi, 
iiho,  tliou^rh  faith  in  Je«ua  as  the  Messiah  liad  fouud  ready 
■iCcepUnue  witli  ihcni,  were  stiil  mithraUed  in  the  fonuB  of 
J'ldaiaiu/ 

I  Tljirt  view  we  nuiHt  maintatOj  notnrithBÜuidiiig  the  reason«  alleged 
Bt^aiiiiit  it  hy  Dr.  Ruth  In  his  Latin  Digsertalifju  {Frankfort,  1836),  in 
which  lie  euileaviiurs  lo  aiiovr  liitil  Ibiit  Q[i.i»l)e  vas  adilrcwcd  to  th« 
chiircti  nt  Ejiiiesu«,  conssüting  of  <]li3niilc  Christians.  As  the  cpiatl« 
pvrlecily  suil»  a  churi^h  conHt^ttti^  of  Jewish  ChriaiianiA,  and  the  diffi- 
unlucH  nitauhed  to  tliia  hypoihesis  arc  only  eupcrliuial,  ao  we  cannot,  on 
the  üiimr  band,  coneeiv«  of  a  uhurcli  of  (ientile  Christians  to  n-hom  an 
«piÄtle  t'ould  be  adtlrcswed  in  euch  a  iorva  and  of  auch  contents.  And, 
on  the  luttcr  auppoBiiion,  it  woatd  not  be  ca»y  to  explain  the  manifestier 
cio>w  connexion  of  the  didactic  and  pareneticul  eletaent.«  from  it»  com- 
mcaoeineiil,  since  a  church  conMi<'tiag  of  Gentile  Christians  might  be 
forced  h;  pern^cutioa  to  fall  back  into  heathenism,  bat  never  from 
»uch  a.  cauj^,  to  paaä  over  to  JudaiBm.  The  eontcDitä  of  this  epiHtle, 
which  tend  to  show  the  supcrioiity  of  Ckristianity  to  Judaism,  are 
therefore  by  no  mcan.s  adapted  to  tlie  piirpos«  of  encouni^ing  its  readers 
to  coaalancy  under  peraecutiona  Dr.  Külh  appcahs  to  chup.  iii.  12  ;  but 
apoaLii.«y  from  the  living  God  need  tiot  be  exiictly  a  relapse  into  idalatrj'j 
for  as  cuiumuuiun  with  God,  according  to  tho  couviclion«  of  the  writer, 
could  only  be  through  Chri^it,  bo  an  apostasy  from  Chrii-l  niitfit  in  hi-i 
«ateeui  havo  been  equivalent  to  apoütuäy  from  the  living  Oud.  Still 
lcK8  can  the  pasange  in  chap.  x.  32  lie  adduced  iu  evidence,  for  doubt- 
IciM  divine  illumination  appeared  to  ttie  author  as  necef>garily  de]>ending 
on  the  goiipel;  and  a  transition  from  any  other  religious  stand-point, 
oa  which  man  could  not  be  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  principle 
of  sin,  was  looked  upon  by  him  a.*)  a  transition  from  darkness  to  light 
The  Hanie  recnurk  applies  to  chap.  vi.  4.  Also,  rhe  euumcratiun  of 
poiuta  of  inetructiun  for  catccbumena  in  chap.  vi.  1,  docs  not  prove  that 
they  were  only  such  a»  would  b«  imparted  to  heaihens;  for  by  "repent- 
iQce  from  dead  worka,"  the  author  no  doubt  undsrstunds  conversion 
from  all  ungodlinegs,  and  by  -irla-rn  in  this  counexioM,  agreeably  to  the 
rr.uUn«  idea»,  he  meant  faith  iu  the  peculiarly  Chrixlian  »euae ;  bo  that 
fuith  iu  Jc^s(u  a»  the  Mc?<siub  %n  included  in  it,  which  in  articlca  of  in- 
nruciion  for  hcathena  must  also,  we  allow,  hare  liccn  remlered  very  pro- 
minent. Besides,  for  the  instruction  irf  Jewi»  passing  over  to  ChristianitT, 
it  wag  requisite  to  duhtie  the  nature  of  Christian  buptitm],  in  reluiion  to 
that  of  Juliu  and  uiher  kiiidi«  of  luestration;  and  tho  doctrine  of  the 
rcBurrectioii  and  of  the  judguienl,  though  already  ackaawlcdgo>l  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jaws,  must  be  promulged  afresh  with  many  peculinr 
modificationa  in  cunncxiua  with  the  doctrine  of  Jwua  as  the  .Mejudah. 
Thus  the  author  enumerateg  thoiw  unireri^l  articles  of  priiiifiry  religions 
inHlructiou,  whicb  needed  to  be  addreascd  to  Jew»  as  well  a*  to  Oentiles, 
From  dup.  xiii.  £1,  it  docs  not  rollow  that  his  readers  hod  niver  befon 
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Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebnäws  Agi'ee  in 
this,  that  thoy  both  represent  Judaism  as  inadequate  for  eatis- 
fyiiig  the  religious  wants  of  man.  This  is  the  purport  of 
what  is  said  in  chap.  vii.  19,  that  Judaism  could  "  u)iike 
nothing  perfect ; "  its  religious  institutions  were  not  fitted  to 
realize  the  ideas  presented  by  them  to  the  conscience  j  the 
saerihces  and  the  priesthood  were  unable  to  satisfy  that 
"Teligious  wont,  to  which  both  owed  their  existence  ;  namely, 
t»  accompliüh  the  removal  of  the  disunion  between  God  and 
man.  Those  relig^ious  ideas  were  here  represented  in  sensible 
images,  which  were  first  realized  by  Christianity.  Both  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  place  the 
central  point  of  religion  in  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin,  the 
restonitiou  of  eoinmunion  with  God,  whence  proceeds  the 
impartatiou  of  a  divine  life,  the  source  of  tnie  holiness  ;  and 
the  iual)ility  of  Judaism  to  attain  tliia  ol^ect  formed,  in  the 
estimatiuii  of  both,  its  essential  defect.  Iti  this  epistle  (viii. 
12  ;  vi.  4  ;  ix.  l;l)  the  forgiveucss  of  sins,  the  communication 
of  a  new  divine  life,  and  divine  power  for  sanctification,  are 
described  m  the  work  of  Christ — as  the  effect  of  Christianity ; 
it  is  maintained,  that  by  this  new  principle  of  life,  the 
redeemed  aro  able  to  render  true  spiritual  worship,  which 
compi-ehends  the  whole  life,  so  tliat  now  the  whole  soul, 
animated  by  a  new  spirit,  becomes  a  thank-offering  for  the 
gi-aoe  of  redemption  bestowed  upon  it  (xiL  28 ;  ix.  14  j  xiii.  15) ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  Panl  contemplates  the  whole 
Christian  hfe  as  an  act  of  true  spiritual  worahip. 

observed  tlit;  Jewii^h  laws  relating  to  food,  auil  theroforo  were  not  Jews, 
but  only,  tbat  acconliug  to  the  Etupposilion  »T  Ibe  writer  of  the  epii?tl«, 
they  no  longer  a»  Christiaus  placed  theic  dependence  on  Bucb  outward 
things.  At  *ll  events,  by  "  the  divers  ami  strange  doctrines,"  some 
peculiar  opiaioiu  must  be  understouU  wliicii  were  placed  by  the  falsa 
teachers  ij>  >)unexion  with  the  Jewisb  laws  on  food.  The  pa.=«agö  in 
obap.  xi.  411,  can  only  I«  intended  to  mark  a  later  j^cneralvon  (in  thifl 
case  no  mutter  whether  of  JewiHtiur  Gentile  descent),  which  hnd  not  yet 
come  into  exiKiencc,  and  therefor«  would  not  have  attained  to  a  parti 
cipation  of  the  Me&sianie  kingdom — if  thia  kingdom  had  commcncett 
earlier,  and  thus  the  develüpineut  of  the  bunmn  race  bad  lieeu  earlier 
closed.  According  to  the  otber  interpreUtiun  aUo,  it  would  have  been 
neceaaary  for  ttie  author  to  have  addreiised  his  readers  iu  the  second 
pera(»i,  for  the  rhetorical  figure  AnakoinoMis,  on  Die  supposition  of  the 
author  being  of  Jewijjh  descent,  whoever  he  iiiighl  be,  would  here  bo  as 
little  efuploye<l  a»  in  fhAp.  iL  3,  even  supposing  that  the  epistle  had  beea 
wriitea  by  Paul  hiiut>elL 
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But  thcee  two  vritera  differ  in  their  maimer  of  carrying  out 
Ihe  fundamental  ideas  which  they  hold  in  cunimon,  Paul,  in 
opiKMiition  to  tlie  merit  of  works  on  the  legal  Btand-poiut, 
and  especially  against  the  tenet  that  an  ohservance  of  th« 
law  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Gentiles  in  order  to 
biilvation — develops  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
iudepenileutly  of  the  works  of  the  law.  This  doctrine,  that 
no  ouc  could  become  righteous  l>efore  God  by  the  obsei-vaiice 
nf  die  law,  but  only  through  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
Kedeumer,  lies  also  at  the  bisis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Kdt  since  the  author  of  this  epistle  directs  hia  argximentatjon 
CHpecially  against  those  who  wei-e  still  captivated  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Temple  worship,  tlie  jiriestiiood  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
were  in  dixnger  of  being  entirely  seduced  from  Christianity  by 
the  impression  these  objects  made  upou  them,  this  gave  a 
jieculiar  direction  to  his  reasoning,  and  it  aimed  at  showing 
that  by  all  this  rituiil  their  religiouB  wants  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, hut  that  its  only  use  was  to  direct  them  to  the  sole  true 
meaua  of  satisfaction.  As  Paul  declared  that  the  law  could 
not  bestow  the  justification  which  man  required,  but  that  it 
only  awakened  that  feeling  of  want,  which  nothing  but  fiiith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  could  satisfy,  so  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrows  it  is  shown,  that  the  mediation  required  by  man's 
relation  to  God  and  heaven,  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  but  ttuit  it  only  availed  to  call  forth  a 
longing  for  such  a  mediation,  and  thus  led  to  Him  who  alone 
CO II id  bestow  it. 

But  in  oue  respect  an  opposition  may  seem  to  exist  between 
the  Pauline  views  and  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Paul  contemplates  the  stand-point  of  Judaism 
as  abolished.  Everything  in  religion  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceöiüng  from  faith  in  Chriat  alone  ;  in  receiving  the  gospel 
a  miin  is  in  ei^'ect  dead  to  his  former  religious  stand-point ; 
whatever  w^as  before  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  now 
appears  to  him  as  an  absolute  uuUity.  On  the  contrai-y, 
according  to  the  views  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  whole  Jewish  cultus  is,  it  is  true,  only  a 
ahndowy  image  of  something  superior ;  but  the  wTiter  con- 
■idera  it  as  still  continuing  to  exist  till  everything  earthly, 
ami  cont^oquently  this  fonn  of  earthly  worship,  shall  come  to 
»u  eud,  wlwa  ih.9  Messianic  kingdom  being  consummated. 
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a  higher  order  of  things  shall  succeed.  Thu«  we  may  ht-re 
meet  with  a  view,  which  was  originally  enterUiincd  by  converts 
from  Judaism,  that  the  comniimloa  with  the  sanotuai-y  of 
heaven  bestowed  by  Christianity,  would  be  carried  on  in  this 
world  in  combination  with  the  forma  of  a  cultua  whioh  typified 
heavenly  things  :  that  a  new  higher  spirit  would  continue  I  o 
ojMjrate  in  the  ancient  forms  of  religion.  But  still  this  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  great  t«acliers  ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  tnün  of  thought  iu  this  epistle, 
that  the  writer  looked  on  tlie  Jewish  cultua  as  entirely  snper- 
fluoiis,  since  it  could  contribute  nothing  towards  effecting 
communion  with  heaven  and  reoonciliation  with  God,  on 
which  everything  depended.  But  since  Christianity  effected 
all  this,  since  it  bestowed  everything  demanded  by  the 
religious  wants  of  man,  of  what  use  was  another  eidtta  1 

If,  iu  coiuiexlon  with  such  views,  the  Jewieli  cult  us  coul<l 
still  fiud  a  place,  the  only  point  of  junction  couid  be,  the 
represeutatiun  tliat  tlie  conscientious  observance  of  all  that 
belonged  to  the  Mosaic  cultu.s,  would  be  a  pi*eparatory  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  process,  to  qualify  fur  the  f^iarticipation 
of  divine  things  tlu-ough  the  medium  of  Christifinity.  This 
was  the  sttmd-poiiit  from  which  Philo,  in  bis  work  D« 
Migratione  Abrahami,  combats  a  religious  idpaliKm  which 
woidd  have  explained  away  the  whole  of  outward  Judaism  im 
superfluous.  But  in  this  epistle  we  can  find  no  trace  of  at- 
tributing such  a  continued  preparatory  utility  to  Judaism  ; 
according  to  its  fundamental  idt-as,  connexion  with  Christ  na 
the  true  high-priest  renders  aujiei-fluous  all  other  methutla  uf 
purification  and  saiictificatiou.  If  the  author  of  this  epistlu 
had  some  notion  that  these  outward  fonus  of  Judaism,  whose 
design  was  only  prepnrative  and  tyjjicil,  would  linger  iu 
existence  till  the  whole  teiTestrial  economy  would  he  termi- 
nated by  l.lie  second  advent  of  Christ  at  no  very  distant 
period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  considered  these 
forms  as  of  essential  importance.  We  must  only  l)*>jir  in 
mind  va  what  light  the  author  viewed  the  relntion  of  the 
present  to  the  futuiie.  This  relatif»n  was  the  same  in  liiis 
oonoeptions  as  in  Paul's.  To  Cbristiims  the  future  i»  by  futtli 
already  become  a  present.  They  ascend  with  tlie  c<itdkk"Jico 
of  faith  iutw  the  holiest  of  holies  in  heaven,  which  Clirist  has 
Bodered  accessible  to  them  ;  x.  22.     They  already  belong  to 
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the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  are  become  the  anBociates 
aiigela  ;  xii.  23.  Tliey  have  already  been  made  partakers  of 
an  eternal  unchangeable  kingdtim  ;  xii.  28.  They  have  al- 
ready felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  aa  they  no  more  belong  in  their  inward  life  to  this  trans- 
itory world,  but  to  the  higher  future  world,  they  ore  actually 
raised  above  the  whole  stand-point  of  Judaism.  When  in 
Iji.  9,  it  is  Baiti,  that,  in  the  «.-aipöc  ii'earqKÜi  (equivalent  to 
a'titi-  obroe),  there  ia  a  sacrificial  worship,  which  yet,  like  all 
mich  outwnrd  things,  cainnot  bestow  '  the  right  constitution  of 
the  inner  life,  the  purification  fi'om  guilt,  which  man  requires 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  God's  kingdom,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  ChriBtians  do  not  belong  to  the  aiüy  oWor, 
hut  to  the  uJwr  /itAAdji,  and  hence  aU  this  is  nothing  to  them. 
When  tlie  author  Rpeaka  of  outward  ordinances,'  ix.  10,  which 
were  "  imposed  until  the  time  of  reformation  ; "  it  is  added, 
that  Christ  ^  is  Ho  from  whom  the  liopöwai^  emanates,  which 
frees  from  tiie  yoke  of  these  ordinances,  though  in  its  whole 
extent  it  will  firat  take  effect  in  the  olnovftiit]  /jfAAouia.  In 
ßict,  he  coutrastß  with  the  Jews  who  serve  an  earthly  sanctuary 
(.xiii.  10)  the  Christiana  to  whom  the  altar  in  heaven  stands 
open,  while  it  is  closed  against  the  Jews  who  cleave  to  an 
earthly  sanctuary.  This  ia  the  contrast  between  those  whose 
worehip  still  adheres  to  the  veil  of  outward  sensible  forms, 
and  those  who  rise  at  once  to  heaven.  As  Jesus  suffered 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  so,  according  to  the  sym- 
bolical represoutatious  employed  in  this  epistle,  must  tliose 
who  deaim  to  belong  to  him  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
terrestrial  Jenisalem,  the  eaithly  sanctuarj',  as  from  this 
world  in  geneml;  xiii.  13.  We  here  find  the  same  principles 
as  in  Paul's  wi-itiugs.  The  author  of  tliis  epistle  does  not, 
indeed,  argue  directly  against  the  maintenance  of  the  outwju'd 
forms  of  the  Jewish  cuJtns,  nor  does  he  demand  their  alwli- 
tiou  ;  but  this  even  Paul  would  not  have  done  iu  an  ei>i8tle 
addressed  to  Chiistiana  who  belonged  to  Jndaisni  by  natior 
descent  and  education. 


I  Paul  would  hAve  said  that  all  this  could  Dot  co&lribute  to  their 
jtutißfatimi. 

*  The  Bamo  which  PrhI  assert*  of  the  (rapKtKh  roi  ySiuni,  of  the  being 
in  »ubjection  to  the  trToixüa.  to«  K6aßou. 

'  Ab  the  coDtraal  in  Ter.  11  sbowt. 
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It  may  appear  as  rather  im-Pauline  that  he  treats  only  of 
the  salvation  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Clirist's  relation  to  ouch.  We  may  indeed 
doubt,  whether  Paul,  if  h«  had  been  writing  to  a  chtirch  com- 
posed entirely  of  Jewish  Christiana,  could  have  so  far 
restrained  himself,  as  not  to  have  dropped  Home  expressions 
on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  interested  him  as  the  divine 
pviqxjBO  to  incor|)orate  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  ;  and  whether  lie 
would  not  have  felt  compelled  to  have  adverted,  at  least  in  an 
apologetic  manner,  to  his  peculiar  vocation  us  a  preacher  ot 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 
writer  who  so  expressed  himself  respetrting  the  conditions  of 
admission  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  on  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  the  work,  of  Christ,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
this  epistle,  must  have  agreed  with  the  Pauline  doctrine 
in  thinking,  that  as  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  was 
independent  of  Judaism  and  determined  aJone  by  faith  in 
Christ,  therefore  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  one  condition 
it  was  attaiiialjle  by  all  men.  Wo  also  find  that  he  select«  as 
a  typo  of  Christ,  not  one  of  the  fiimily  of  Abraham,  but 
Melchisedec — an  indication  of  Messianic  universalism.  If  wc 
call  to  mind  that  he  consideiB  the  Aao{  as  representative  of 
the  theocratic  people  in  general,  the  posterity  of  Abraliam  as 
representatives  of  the  human  family  in  general,  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  ehtdl  not  he  able  to  detect 
any  contradiction  between  himself  ajid  Paul, 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  author  of  this 
epistle  ajipears  to  differ  from  Paul  in  not  bringing  fons'tird 
the  resurrection  as  a  seal  of  the  redemption  effected  by  the 
Saviour  in  the  same  way  as  that  apostle-  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  tliat  the  same  conception  of  tlxe  resurrection 
in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Cluristian  system  lies  at  tlie 
basts  of  this  epistle.  There  is  the  same  conneition  between 
ain  and  death  presupposed,  as  when  it  is  said  in  ii.  14,  that 
Satan  had  the  power  over  death,  that  is,  that  death  was  not 
an  original  element  in  tlie  creation,  but  was  first  occasioned 
by  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  which  is  the  work  of  Satan,  and 
being  thus  connected  with  sin,  belongs  to  Satan's  kingdom. 
Ir  the  same  sense  as  Paul  intends,  ain  is  also  considered  as 
U  e  sting  of  death ;  for  it  is  said  that  men  oppressed  by  a 
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ecMiadousnesfi  of  guilt  are  kept  in  continual  bondage  through 
the  fear  of  death, — that  fear  of  death,  which  present»  itself 
in   connexion   with   the   divine  judgment  to  the  agonizing 
conscience  as  something  so  terrible,   and  which  blasts   the 
cheeriul  enjoyment  of  life.     WTien  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ  ^i 
through  death  destroyed  the  kingdom   of  Satan,  who   hnd^H 
power  over  death,  and  thereby  freed  men  from  the  bunduge^^l 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  fear  of  death, — Jt  is  presup- 
posed that,  by  the  power  of  his  holy  life,  he  left  the  grave 
victoriously  at  his  restirrection,  and  by  thi«  event  gave  a  pledge 
to  his  redeemed  of  a  life  of  eternal  happiness.     It  is  said  in 
T.  7,  that  Christ,  who,   as  he  had  assumed  human  nature 
■with  all  its  weakness,  sin  excepted,  was  subjected  to  death, 
poured  forth  in  his  struggle  with  death  fervent  prayers  and 
tears  to  God  who  could  r^eem  from  death,  and  on  nccoiuit  of 
his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
his  perfect  obedience,  was  heard,  that  is,  was  delivered  from 
death  by  means  of  his  resuiTection.     The  God  of  salvation  is 
described  in  xiii.  20,  as  he  who  had  brought  from  the  dead 
the  great  leader  and  nder  of  the  church  of  God  ;  and  in 
these  words  it  is  implied,  that  Christ  by  his  resurrection  be-J 
cama  the  leader  from  death  to  Ufe  of  the  church    of  God' 
foiined  by  him  as  the  Redeemer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
its  salvation  ;    and  therefore  God,   in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  proved  himself  to  be  the  God  of  salvation. 

We  see,  tlien,  that  the  same  view  is  taken  iu  this  epistle  aa 
in  Paul's  writings,  of  the  connexion  of  the  resniTeotion  with 
the  work  of  redemption.  But  tliat  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
to  heaven  is  more  frequently  adverted  to  than  his  antecedent 
resurrection  iu  thlB  epistle,  may  be  traced  to  the  prevailing 
fonn  of  its  representations,  in  which  Christ  is  compare<l  to 
the  high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament  economy ;  for  as 
high-priest,  having  ascended  to  Leaven  and  remaining  there, 
he  fulfils  his  oflSce  by  interceding  with  God  for  behevers,  and 
bringing  them  into  perpetual  communiun  with  God  and 
heaven.  A  contrast  is  pointed  out  between  Christ  and  the 
Jewish  high-priest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  couM  entor 
into  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  which  was  only  a  symliol 
of  that  in  heaven,  but  once  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
again,  aa  he  himself  bad  no  abiding  residence  in  the  most  holy 
place,  much  less  could  ho  obtain  an  entrance  into  it  fur 
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on  whose  aooount  he  held  the  priestly  office.  It  wa*  a 
necesaary  oonaequeuce  of  this  mode  of  representation,  tl  $,t 
tliere  was  leea  occasiou  for  mentioning  the  resunioction,  a:  d 
that  topic  was  brought  forward  more  promiaeutly  to  whi  h 
the  resurrection  forma  an  introduction  and  transition. 

But  this  idea  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  is  only  a 
particular  form  of  representing  the  general  Christian  idea  ot 
Christ  as  the  Mediator,  by  whom  the  communion  of  the  human 
race  with  God,  broken  oft"  by  sin,  ia  again  reatorad.  That  the 
writer  of  this  epiat'ie  made  use  of  tliia  form,  wiis  principally 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  chai^acter  of  the  churches 
whom  he  addi-essed  ;  but  in  part  probably  to  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  religious  training.  This  form  is  indeed  borrowed 
from  Judaism.  Yet  it  by  no  means  denotes  a  tranaieut  re- 
lation in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  but  is 
ctmuected  with  one  of  its  constant  relations  to  human  nature  j 
a  relation  in  virtue  of  which,  under  the  consciousness  of  his 
earthly  limitations  and  his  sins,  man  feels  himself  in  need  of  a 
lediation  to  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm  that  Beparates  him  from 
holy  God.  Heuce  iu  al!  religions,  and  in  various  stages  of 
civilization,  methoda  have  been  invented  for  satiafyiug  thii 
want  ;  a  caste  of  priests,  or  saints  who  have  attained  perfec- 
tion by  an  unworldly  asceticism,  or  some  kind  of  mediators 
the  ofispriug  of  the  imagination,  and  a  multitude  of  sensible 
objects,  liave  been  made  use  of,  as  points  of  connexion  for 
|lhe  religious  sentiment  in  its  aspirations  after  God.  Christ  haa 
ever  satisfied  this  undeniable  want  of  human  uatui-o,  wbich 
ao  himian  being  who  stood  himself  in  need  of  redemption 
and  mediation  could  satisfy,  and  consequently  all  priesthood 
and  Bacrifieial  worship  are  henceforth  Buperfluous  and  abolished. 
The  redeemed  are  dependent  on  no  other  being  for  the  purpose 
of  tnediatiug  their  relation  to  God-  Through  him  they  are 
brought  into  a  lasting  counesiou  with  God  and  the  heavenly 
holy  of  hüüea ;  through  him,  as  the  everliviug  higb-pritst, 
they  continually  draw  nigh  to  God  :  it  is  he  who  intorcedes  lur 
them  continually  with  Gcnd,  and  through  their  relation  to  him 
their  whole  life  is  consecrated  to  God  and  acceptable  to  him  ; 
vii.  25,  26.  Now  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  Paul 
teaches  (according  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  his 
views)  respecting  the  scheme  of  mediation  for  believers  ;  re- 
vpecting  the  whole  Chiistian  life  as  a  thank-offer ing  for  the 
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blessings  -  f  redemption,  und  tlie  free  access  to  God  through 
tiie  mediation  of  Chmt ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  hi 
applies  to  Chriatiauitj  the  Jewinh  ideas  of  the  temple  and  the! 
Bftcrifices  and  the  whole  ceremonial  worship,  we  are  authorized 
to  infer,  that  he  would  make  a  simüar  application  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood. 

In  order  to  rcaliee  this  idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  humai} 
race,  it  was  needful  that  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  divine 
nature  as  Logt>a,  efl'ectuates  the  derivation  of  all  created 
existence  fix)m  God  and  its  conneiion  with  God — should  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  wcjiknesses,  Rufferings,  tempta- 
tions, and  conflicts  of  thuso  for  whom  he  had  to  intercede  as 
high-priest,  from  his  own  experience,  that  he  might  understand 
the  exigencies  in  which  they  would  require  hia  aid,  feel  genuine 
sympathy  with  their  infinnities,  and  infuse  true  confidence 
into  their  hearts.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  this  epistle: 
considers  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  twofold  point  of  view, 
of  active  and  passive  satisfaction,  which  we  have  explained  in 
the  representation  of  the  Pauliue  doctrine.  Both  are  here 
combined  in  the  idea  of  the  all-sufficient  sacritice  presented  by 
Christ  as  high-prieat,  which  effects  that  for  which  no  human 
ritual  was  adequate.  The  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
aa  the  Sinless  Üue  to  the  sins  of  mankind  is  thus  illustrated, 
timt  aja  the  sdns  of  the  people  were  symbolically  transferred  to 
the  victim,  (oa  if  it  could  sufler  what  the  people  deserved,)  so 
Christ  in  his  sacrifice  had  taken  upon  himself  the  sins  of 
mankind ;  his  redeeming  suiferings  were  the  pledge  that  their 
guilt  would  be  no  more  charged  upon  them  ;  ix.  28.  As  to 
the  other  port  of  Christ's  work  noticed  by  Paul, — his  active 
obediettoe, — it  is  in  this  epistio  expressly  stated  that  Christ, 
according  to  the  divine  apjMiintment,  having  proved  himself 
to  be  tho  Holy  One  in  all  human  temptations,  and  under  the  ^J 
severest  death-struggle,  gained  tliereby  the  dignity  of  high-  ^H 
priest ;  v.  7,  8.  The  sacriiice  of  Christ  obtains  its  due 
significance  only  in  this  moral  connexion,  not  as  an  opua 
operatutn,  Uke  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but  as  the  act  of  One 
who,  revealiüg  the  eternal  divine  essence  in  human  nature, 
and  exhibiting  the  perfect  imion  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
a  holy  humtin  life,  verified  it  also  in  death,  aa  the  cousurama- 
tion  of  a  life  wliich  had  been  the  revelation  of  the  eternal 
8pTit  of  God  in  a  sinless  holy  uunmuity.     The  signißcauce 
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of  the  death  of  Christ  ia  founded  oti  his  having,  "by  an 
eternal  Spirit,  offered  himaelf  without  spot  to  Qod."  Thus  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinguishes,  as  we  find  in  Paul,  two 
ems  in  the  life  of  Christ  j  his  appearance  on  earth,  when  he 
entered  into  fellowship  with  mankind,  to  bear  the  load  of  siu 
and  to  free  them  from  it ;  and  hia  life  as  the  Glorified  One, 
which  no  longer  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  but  in  which  he 
only  exhibits  what  he  obtained  by  his  pertect,  holy  life,  and 
what  those  have  to  expect  who  are  freed  by  him  from  sin,  and 
called  to  the  perfect  ooramunioii  of  his  blessed  life  -.  ix.  28. 

By  what  Christ  has  in  this  manner  accomplished,  he  has 
now  once  for  all  made  objective  satisfaction  for  mankind  to 
the  requirements  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  imiverse.  Mankind  defiled  by  sin  cannot  enter  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary.'  They  must  first  he  purified  and 
consecrated  in  order  to  enter  into  the  fcno\vahip  of  heaven. 
This  work,  accomplished  objectively  by  Chiist,  is  now  carried 
on  in  its  consequences,  till  everj'thing  is  conquered  which 
opposes  the  realization  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  God  among 
mankind,  till  that  higher  world,  first  apprehended  by  fitith, 
I  becomes  an  octiuil  reality  to  the  sanctified  human  i-ace. 

Faith  is  also  represented  in  this  epistle  as  the  instrument  of 
appropriating  this  objective  work  by  individuals,  and  of  accom- 
plishing in  them  this  subjective  purification  j  that  faitli  by 
which  men  enter  into  communion  with  Christ ;  iii.  6,  14.  It 
is  the  confidence  of  faith  which  enables  meu  to  appropriate 
purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  pui^s  the  heart  from 
the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  x.  22.  We  here  find  the  same 
thing  which  Paul  describes  as  justification  by  faith,  only 
with  an  allusion  to  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices, 
in  accordance  with  that  reference  to  the  Jewish  cultus  which 
pervades  this  epistle.  As  in  Paul's  writings,  it  is  here  insisted 
that  faith  must  prove  itself  genuine  by  perseverance ;  x.  36, 
iii.  1 4.  And  we  find  lUso  the  same  connexion  indicated  between 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  i.  23,  24. 

In  Paul's  writings,  a  general  conception  of  faith  lies  at  the 
basia  of  the  particular  Christiun  apphcatioa  of  the  idea,  as  a 

*  By  »  tmngfereace  of  the  Bnbjective  to  the  objective,  the  writer  of 
Wk  epiHtle  (ix.  25)  fipeakft  of  a  purification  of  the  henvenl;  sanctuary 
itself,  inaHmuch  as  It  would  have  been  defiled  by  the  bibb  of  maakind 
Duld  they  hare  entered  it  without  k  previous  purification. 
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general  fundamental  direction  of  the  disposition  without 
which  no  cornnrmnioa  with  the  divine,  no  religious  life  can 
exist ;  and  this  idea  is  expressed  in  tids  epistle  in  a  still  more 
generid  way  tlian  when  Paul  points  to  justifying  faith  in  the 
case  of  Abraham.  It  is  deft(:rii>ed  as  being  an  apprehension  of 
the  invisible  by  the  whole  direction  of  the  dispjjsition, — a  sur- 
render uf  the  spirit  to  something  invisible  by  an  act  of 
inward  self-determination,  by  which  man  raises  huiLself  above 
the  natunil  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  and  enters  by  the 
direction  of  his  inward  life  into  a  higher  order  of  things 
revealing  themselves  to  him.  Faith,  according  to  Heb.  xi.  1, 
is  that  by  wliicli  the  object  of  hope  already  becomes  present ; 
by  which  man  is  con\niiced  of  the  reality  of  what  he  cannot 
perceive  by  the  sensea.'  While  in  the  constant  succession  in 
the  pheuomenid  wurl<l  he  «ccs  only  the  visible  develop  itself 
fi'om  the  visible,  and  one  phenomenon  fi'oui  another,  and  tlie 
nnderatanding,  cleaving  tu  earthly  plienomena,  would  explain 
and  define  everything  from  this  cau.sal  connexion  ; — faith,  on 
the  coutitiry,  rises  to  an  act  of  creative  onmipotence  as  the 
original  ground  of  all  existence,  and  acknowledges  that  the 
universe  was  made  by  the  invisible  creative  word  of  God ;  I 
xi.  3.  Even  here,  agreeably  to  what  wo  have  remai'ked  above, 
there  is  involved  a  pecidiar  Christian  application  of  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  faith,  only  wliat  Paul  distinguislies  as  justification 
tlirough  faith,  is  here  repi-esented  under  other  forms  on  account 
of  the  references  to  the  Jewish  cultua  Moreover,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiarly  hortatory  character  of  this  epistle, 
faith  is  exhibibt'd  in  its  a«pect  of  pei-scverance  under  all  the 
sufferings  and  conflicts  of  earthly  life  ; — faith  in  its  unflinching 
constancy  toward-j  the  future,  a  faith  which  steadily  aims  at 
perfection,  and  by  which  those  who  exercise  it  ai-e  matni-ed 
for  that  final  aim  ;  {TiXiiufnij.)  By  this  faith  a  man  follows 
after  Christ,  in  whom  a  perfect  pattern  is  exhibited,  and 
who  has  ptissed  through  all  temptations  and  conflicts,  with 
mi  unwavering  constancy  of  faith,  to  that  state  of  gloiy 
whither  all  believers  must  follow  him  by  the  same  yi&th  ; 
xii.  2.  But  it  has  been  most  unjustly  attempted  to  find  a 
contrariety  between  the  ideu  of  faith  iu  this  epistle  and 
in  Paul's  writings,  as  if  in  tlie  former  it  merely  implied  a 
reference  to  something  future,  a  conception  of  its  natiu-e  which 
'  Aa  Theodorcl  ea^'a,  ttitcrvaty  &s  vf  co-rüra  tA  iixfittv  yvffyrifthiQk 
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iVould  best  suit  a  lifeless  Judaism.  It  ia  evident  from  the 
general  idea  of  faith  as  we  have  explained  it,  and  from  the 
whole  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle,  that  by  means  of  faith 
a  vit»il  connexion  is  formed  between  the  Present  and  the 
Futiire.  By  means  of  fliith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
epistle,  the  Future  become*  in  some  measure  a  Present  to  the 
mind,  although  this  Present  hua  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  mora 
perfect  development,  a  consummation  in  the  Futiue,  In 
connexion  with  faith  is  given  the  experience  of  the  glory  of 
the  divine  word,  vi.  5  ;  by  faith  Christians  enter  the  future 
world,  and  become  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jeruhalem, 
xii.  22.  By  faith  they  partake  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  obtain  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  Future  ;  faith 
penetrates  through  the  veil  which  conceals  from  human  eyes 
the  holy  of  holiea  in  the  heavens,  and  already  enters  it ;  vi.  19. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  ideas  of  this  epistle 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  as  tbey  are 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  must  hero  have 
recourse  to  the  distinction  between  religious  realism  and 
religious  idealism  j  in  other  words,  that  stand-point  which 
considers  the  positive  and  historical  m  religion  only  as  a  sym- 
bolical clothing  of  general  ideas,  and  as  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating and  training  the  mind  towards  the  contemplation  of 
ideas — and  that  stand-point  on  which  religion  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  as  an  object  merely  of  the  intellect,  but  aa  an 
independent  power  in  the  life,  a  living  communion  with  God 
effected  by  means  of  certain  historical  facts,  as  the  highest 
end  of  a  created  being,  and  a  complete  satisfaction  of  his 
religious  wants. 

On  this  complete  difierence  of  the  religious  stand-point, 
a  diflFerence  is  founded  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  Judaism,  Philo  viewed  the  historical  and  the 
positive  in  Judaism  only  as  Byrabolieal  veils  of  general  ideas, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  bon'owed  from  a  very  different 
BtiUid-point,  and  which  he  attributed  to  Judaism  by  an  arbi^ 
tniry  disregard  of  historical  accuracy.  The  author  of  the 
"Cpistle  to  the  Hebrews  conceives  of  Judaism,  according  to  its 
true  historical  destination  and  intention- — to  prepare  the  way 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  through  Christ — to  prefigure 
the  divine  in  sensible  forma — which  would  subsequently 
actually  ai'pear  among  mankind.      If  he  arbitrarily  l  iplaina 
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■ome  thingB  according  to  the  letter,  yet  a  high«r  necessity  lie» 
at  the  hatii»  of  titele  meaiüugi^,  the  reference  to  tlie  fact«  of 
religion  from  whicli  tlie  satiäfaction  of  the  I'cligious  wants  of 
tuankiad  proceeded,  and  which  were  really  prepared  by 
Judaiani.  Tlie  predominant  iden  of  this  epUtle,  tlie  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  lias  a  Biguilictinoe  entirely  real,  founded 
%iu  fact,  and  relating  to  the  most  jiresaing  religious  wants  of 
mankind.  Tlie  Logos  in  himself  ia  not  the  higli-priest  ;  he  can 
only  lay  ehiini  to  tins  character  in  coiiBeqnence  of  his  having 
asaiuned  human  nature,  and  thus  sicconiplislitJ,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  redemption  of  maukind.  Christ  as  glorified 
and  exalted  to  heaven,  haa  actually  peiformed  that  for  the  reli- 
gious life  of  men  which  their  imperative  religious  wants  sought 
in  the  priesthood.  On  the  contrary,  Pliilo  calls  the  Logos  him- 
self the  high-priest,  as  the  divine  reason  revealed  in  creÄtion, 
by  which  it  ia  connected  with  the  Deity,  This  reason,  which 
i-eveals  the  highest  being,  the  or,  and  commiuiicatea  worthy 
and  elevated  ideas  of  it,  is  hence  called  the  high-priest  of  God 
in  the  creation-  As  the  ideal  ground  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  it  mediates  for  it  before  God,  for  in  idea  all  is  perfect, 
but  defective  iu  actual  appccuunee.  The  Logos  is  hence  re- 
presented aa  the  vöar^of  lOtiTo^,  the  iruftüickririi^,  the  i\*»V?jc  for 
the  ^•off/.^^)c  BiflrÖFjToc.  This  idea  is  symbolically  represented  iu 
Melchjsedec,  and  the  Jewish  high-priest.'  Thus  we  see  here, 
on  tlio  one  baud,  abstract  general  ideas  which  can  have  no 
significance  for  the  xoligious  hfe  j  and  ou  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pearances taken  from  the  fiwjts  )f  religious  experience.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  language  of  religion  is  arbitrarily  explained, 
according  to  a  speculation  which  was  the  production  of  a 
foreign  soil  ;  ou  the  other  hand,  according  to  seutiments 
founded  in  the  disposition  which  it  was  designed  and  adapted 
to  express.  Here  it  is  proper  to  uotice  a  passage,  in  which 
the  uutlior  of  tliis  epistle  describes  tlie  power  of  the  Logos 
in  a  manner  resembling  Philo's,  but  which  iuiiiislies  no  suffi- 

'  See  Leg.  Allegor.  iii.  5  26,  where  Mclcbi«edec  i«  spi.ke  i  of  m  the 
symbol  of  the  Lo^os,  Upths  yip  ian  K&yos,  KKrjpov  (\a>y  rhy  Ivra  Koi 
b^Köii  T«pi  airtoi  koyi^in*voi.  De  Cliend/iiii,  §  5,  tlie  Ij<>g  'n  in  lenited 
itpfiit  and  ■Kptufrttrti^  tor  tlie  suiil.  De  SacT\f.  Abel  el  Caini,  $  36, 
i  ntptiryüis  iirl  rhv  Bihv  Kal  iWrqi  ainav  yiyovwi  \6yai.  The  high  prie.St 
in  biä  rubc8  is  a,  symbo'  of  the  universe,  djfarfKcüov  yap  ^v  rbv  Upitnivai 
T^  Tov  Kiafiau  totoI  TOfOxA^^  XJ>V<'^<^  TtXnoraru  t-^v  aptrijii  vi^  TLs 
käivene  ikMX>rdiu|f  to  tli«  I'laloiuc  ide^     De  Vita  Mos,  iü.  {  14- 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THS   POOTRIBE   OF  JAMES, 


eient  evidence  to  asäutne  that  he  bad  the  language  of  Philo 
actually  in  his  thoxiglita.  It  is  the  deBCriptiou  (cotomcm  to 
both)  of  the  all-penotrating  and  uutting  sliai'pucss  of  the  Logo«, 
But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew«,'  we  have  preseuted  to  us  a 
matter  of  religious  exjjerieuce,  the  living  power  of  diviuo  tmith, 
peaetratiug,  judging,  aud  pnaishing  the  soul,  the  power  which 
lays  open  all  secret  wickednnjss,  before  whicli  in>  deception  caui 
stand.  But  Piiilo  understands  by  the  term  the  puwer  of 
logical  discrimination,  esi>eoially  in  reference  to  the  diviuo 
raaaou,  that  efficiency  by  which  it  fixes  the  liiuits  of  the 
yarious   kinds  of  existence,   arranges  the  various  classes  <>f 

<        creatures,    and   forms   oompouud   bodies    iruui    the    äimpie 

L       elements. 

^^  Wb  proceed  from  Paurs  representation  of  Christian  truth 
to  that  of  James,  which  forms  a  more  marked  contrast  to  it 
than  any  other  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  James's  peculiar  point  of  view,  aud  to  the 
difference  occasioned  by  it  iu  the  development  of  the  doctrinea 
of  jnstificatiou  and  fixith.  But  oa  comparing  the  two  types 
of  doctrine  with  one  anuther,  we  shall  perceive  their  eBseutial 
unity  resulting  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  both,  only  thaf. 
the  viewa  of  the  latter  apostle  were  not  so  completely  disen- 
gaged from  the  garb  of  the  Old  Dispengation,  nor  wrought 
out  in  the  same  sharply  defined  form.     The  contrast  that 

'  Hebrew«  \v  12  Zuv  7^  &  \iyos  roii  Stau,  \al  iy*py^t,  ital  ro/ut^ 
Ttpot  inrip  rSurar  ^(ix<up<u'  Siarofioy,  koI  iiiKvoiittvot  ixfi^  fupiafiov  \^vxv* 
rt  Kal  Try^Dfiaros,  kpfiuv  t(  koI  /J.v*\äiif  «a!  KpiriMOi  dyBvfj.iictm'  Kai  iyyatuiii 
KofSiai.  Quia  Rer.  divimir.  Hasres,  §  26,  'Ira  rhv  khiiaMTuv  ivvops  6(6» 
Ttuvama..  ris  r«  iStv  atußinav  Kai  irpayfuiriav  i^iit  arourut  ifppLoaäat  Ka) 
ifpA<T0eu  lotcaüirat  (piirtis,  r^  ro)i.ii  tUv  (ru/frdyrcty  airrov  Kayifi,  hi  fh  t))>> 
i^vrirTir  aKavTfBfls  hcn^v,  Siatfüy  oütnort  A^<i  t^  cu<r0i|r&  rdrTa,  irttSim 
H  l^ixf^  '^''*  ■^T'i^iuf  Kai  Keyofiivuy  a.fitpaiv  Si<{^\67),  tiXty  ärö  toi'tw,  ri 
Kirytf  OtMfifT^  «If  kauS^aus  Kiu  irtptypiipmtft  ^alpat  ipxt^a*  Siaupfiy  otf.s 
'\  rvfuit.    Fkiium.  Opera,  torn,  iii,  p.  30,  «d.  Lipa.  id2ä 


here  eidsts  vre  cannot 
material. 

This  difference  is  closely  connected  with  the  difference  in 
the  formation  of  the  religioia  character  of  the  two  apoetlea, 
and  with  the  difference  in  their  respective  sjiheres  of  labour. 
As  t<3  the  Litter,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  tliat  James  in  his 
peculiar  position  had  not,  like  Paid,  to  vindicate  an  inde- 
pendent and  unshackled  ministration  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Gentiles  in  oppoBition  to  the  pretensions  of  Jowish  legnl- 
righteouöuesa ;  but  that  he  felt  hiaiself  compelled  to  press  tho 
practical  consequences  and  requirement  of  the  Christian 
faith  on  those  in  whom  that  faith  had  been  blended  with  the 
enors  of  carnal  Judaisnt,  and  to  tear  away  the  supports  of 
their  false  confidence.  While  Paul  waa  obliged  to  point  out 
to  those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  Lbe  justifjing  power 
of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  I'utihty  of  such  works  in  reference 
to  justification,  and  to  demonstrate  that  justification  and 
Banctificatiou  could  proceed  only  from  the  faith  of  the 
gospel, — James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  tliose  who  imagined  that  they  couW  be  justified 
before  <>->d  by  a  faith  in  the  Jewish  sense  as  we  have  before 
explained  it,  that  such  a  faith  with  which  tlieir  practice  was 
Ht  total  variance,  was  an  absolutely  worthless  thing," 
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•  It  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have  asficrted  above — that  the  arguinen- 
tatioQ  in  the  Epiüile  oT  Jamea  in  hy  no  means  dircct4.-d  against  Paul — 
tbet  the  example  of  lUhab  adduced  in  it,  cannot  be  auppoi^ed  to  relate 
to  any  use  which  Pitul  could  have  ma^e  of  it;  for  tbe  ruunoer  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Faith  U  unfolded  in  the  l]th  chapter  of  the  Epiittlc  to 
the  Hebrowij,  could  ceriuinl]'  give  no  occasiou  to  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, ^ince  ill  tha-t  «section,  helievingcoiilideucc  ie  described  prcciBclyoa 
a  principle  which  impels  to  acLion,  and  tbe  faiih  of  iiahub  is  marked  as 
being  of  a,  kind  that  induced  her  lo  rect'iTc  the  (ipiea.  The  ver>  point 
ii  hero  made  prominent  oa  which  J&mca  lajB  so  muchatreüa,  and  hence 
we  infer  that  it  cannot  form  an  snUtliegiB  to  bia  own  views.  Nor  could 
Paul,  in  his  oral  instructionE,  have  made  use  of  the  oxaoiple  of  Rahab ; 
for  in  those  paAsagen  of  the  book  of  Jo^biia  there  was  nothing  he  could 
make  use  of  in  support  of  hia  doctrine  of  juatLfieation  hy  faith 
Nothing  ia  to  he  found  there  rc.->pccting  a  Titans  nor  of  a  Sucaiovce^ 
before  Qod,and  with  those  point»  alone  St  Paul  was  concerned,  and  for 
their  confirmation  he  quoted  Oen.  xv.  and  Habakkuk  ii.;  thiR  example 
of  Rahab,  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the  reference  to  Paul's 
doctrine,  testifie»  agaiuet  the  siippo^ied  disorepuncy  in  tho  views  of  the 
two  Apoallea.  The  citation  of  inch  an  example  can  he  explained  and 
joatified  o&l;  from  the  point  of  view  wiiieh  we  have  taken. 
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The  apostle  affirma,  that  as  a  sympathy  that  shows  itaelf  in 
mere  words  to  the  afflicted  is  worth  nothing,  so  a  faith  with- 
out works  is  entirely  vain.  Accordingly,  he  compares  a 
faith  that  does  not  manifest  itself  by  works,  to  a  pretended 
love  that  is  not  verified  by  correaponding  acts,  to  a  sympathy 
that  evaporates  in  mere  words.  From  this  comparison,  it  ia 
evident  that  as  what  he  here  describea  as  a  pretended  love  is 
in  his  judgment  undeserving  of  the  name  of  love,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  pretended  faith.  But  as  by  ai^uing  against 
the  value  of  a  love  that  only  shows  itself  in  words,  he  did  not 
intend  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  love  itself^  jiist  as  little 
could  ho  design  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  worth  of  faith  by  what 
he  says  against  the  value  of  a  faith  that  exhibits  itself  only  in 
outward  profession.  He  considers  such  a  faith  whioh  is 
unaßcompanied  by  works,  as  dead;  it  is  a  faith  which  is 
destitute  of  tliat  divine  life  which  spontaneously  produoet 
good  works.  In  reference  to  this  necessary  intimate  con- 
nexion between  faith  and  works,  James  says,  addressing  a 
man  who  depends  on  this  inoperative  faith  (ii.  18),  "Show 
me  how  thy  faith  can  exist  without  works,  and  I  will  prove 
to  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  "  As  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  dead,  so "  (he  says,  ii.  26)  "  faith  without  works 
ia  dead."  The  comparison  is  here  a  general  one,  without 
descending  to  particulars.  It  is  evident,  tliat  Jamea  could 
not  mean  to  say  that  works  (the  outward  act)  hear  the 
same  relation  to  faith  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  but  only 
(which  agrees  with  the  whole  train  of  his  thinking)  that  the 
absence  of  works  is  a  proof  that  the  faith  ia  destitute  of  what 
corresponds  to  the  soul  as  the  animating  principle  of  the 
body.     Works,  therefore,  are  signs  of  the  vitality  of  faith. 

We  shall  be  assisted  in  forming  correot  ideas  of  his  doc- 
trine respecting  fiiith,  if  we  examine  the  examples  whioh  he 
adduces  of  genuine  and  spiunous  faith ;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits  in  a  God,  whioh  only  fills  them  with 
terror,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Caith  of  Abraham.  He  here 
applies  the  same  term  jriVric  to  two  distinct  aflTectioiui 
of  the  soul.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  reforenüe  ia  to 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits,  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  an 
Almighty  Supreme  Being  shows  itself  as  something  imavoid- 
able.  as  an  overpowering  force,  but  it  is  only  a  passive  state 
(a  iraö'jc),  with  which  the  spoutaueity,  the  free  recoptivity  and' 
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ielf-activity  of  the  mind  hy  no  means  correayKindB,  the  whoji 
internal  constitution  of  a  rational  lieing  is  opposed  to  it.  Tht» 
feeling  of  dependenc3  on  God  ia  something  which  man  cannot 
get  rid  of,  however  much  ho  may  desire  it.  In  the  second 
case,  faith  ia  not  merely  Bomething  paasive,  existiag  indepen- 
dently of  the  aelf-dotermination  of  man,  but  a  voluntary 
recognition  of  tiiie  dependence  takes  place  by  an  act  of  the 
^nll,  and  thereby  becomes  a  regulating  principle  of  the 
wholö  life.  Hence,  in  the  former  instance,  worka  as  well  an 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  life  must  stand  in  oontradiction  to 
what  from  this  stand -point  is  called  &ith  ;  in  the  ^ttcr, 
the  inward  tendency  of  tbo  life  proceeding  from  faith  neoes- 
«ariiy  manifeäta  itself  by  works.  That  work  of  Abniham 
which  the  apoBtle  adduces^  waa  iudeud  no  other  than  au 
expres^oD  of  that  unconditional  and  truHtful  Burrender  to  the 
Öivine  will,  which  is  likewise  by  Paul  considered  as  a  mark 
of  Abraham's  genuine  and  divinely  approved  hKnunnii-T). 
But  Paul  adduces  this  exaioplo  with  a  special  reference  to  its 
internal  importance  in  opposition  to  a  vain  nght-eou-snesa 
of  works ;  James  makes  use  of  it  in  its  outward  manifestation 
against  aa  optu  operatum  of  iäith ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
he  oould  say  that  by  his  'pya  Abraham  proved  that  he  was  a 
J/naioc  j  faith  cooperated  with  his  works  ;  by  worka  his 
jrfoTtc  proved  itself  to  be  rikua.  When  the  Holy  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  fliith  was  imputed  to  him  by  Gkid  for 
righteousness,  this  can  only  l^e  understood  of  a  faith  which 
wna  accompanied  with  good  worka  aa  marks  of  its  genuine- 
ness. Certainly  James,  who  beUeved  in  the  divine  omni- 
science, could  not  suppose  that  the  outward  act  was  requisite 
to  make  Abraham's  disposition  manifest  to  God  j  but  he 
meant  to  say  that  Abi-ahani's  faith  could  not  have  justified 
him  before  God,  if  it  had  not  been  such  as  would  mixnifest 
its  inward  quality  by  such  works.  Bat  Paul  would  not  have 
applied  the  same  turm  Tr/imc  to  two  religious  stand-points 
that  differed  so  widely  from  one  another  ;  he  would  hardly 
have  designated  by  this  name  wliitt  James  asserts  of  evil 
spirits  ;  he  would  not  have  distinguished  between  a  ß'l«t 
tn/brmw  and  a  jfrf««  foi-mata,  but  only  have  deaighnted  by 
thia  term  the  "  Mth  that  worketh  by  lova"  And  id  though 
in  combating  the  erroneous  tendency  he  would  have  agreed 
with  James,  jet  hia  method  of  combating  it  would  hai  e  been 
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quite  different.  He  would  have  pointed  out,  as  he  has  dort« 
in  several  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  nec«»- 
sory,  intimate  connexion  between  fiiith  and  a  moral  tmns- 
formation ;  he  would  have  shown  tboäe  persona  who  profeesel 
to  believe,  that  what  really  deserved  the  name  of  mirrtt,  Wim 
entirely  wanting  to  them.  But  the  elements  of  such  u 
demonstration  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  when» 
he  speak»  of  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation  prooeediag  &om 
faitli ;  L  18.  Yet  it  is  not  his  manner  to  develop  what  is 
contained  in  the  idea  so  systematically  as  Paul  is  wont  to  do^ 
who  exhibits  to  us,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  qieculative 
and  the  practical,  as  they  interpenetrate  each  other.  James 
is  tluroughout  practical  rather  than  speculative.  Ho  contents 
himself  with  stating  experimental  appearances,  while  Paul 
would  profoundly  investigate  their  causes.  To  P&ul  the 
central  fiiot  on  which  everything  tiUTis  is  tlie  relation  of  man 
to  God,  and  the  great  revohition  tliat  must  be  effected 
in  that  relation  in  order  that  man,  by  nature  estranged  from 
Ood,  may  become  an  object  of  his  good  pleasure.  Only 
to  the  sight  of  that  God  who  beholds  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  spirit,  and  to  whom  the  invisible  world  lies  urxveilod,  i.s- 
the  whole  new  direction  of  the  life  apjiarent  in  that  internal 
act  of  faith  wliich  lays  hold  of  redemption,  and  from  which 
everything  must  be  developed  that  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Christian  life.  In  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  beholds 
the  invisible,  man  in  justified  when  he  believes;  he  is  justiBed 
by  his  faithu  But  James,  who  contemplates  the  outward 
manifestation  of  things  as  they  are  developed  in  time,  takes 
into  account  the  cooperation  of  faith  and  works  for  the  jussti- 
fication  of  man  ;  for  like  Paul  he  recognises  only  that  faith 
which  works  by  love  and  thus  originates  the  new  creation  in 
man,  as  justifying  {aitk,  and  requires  that  it  should  express 
itself  in  works  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  whatever  else- 
may  be  avlled  faith.  Had  James  intended  to  say  that  work* 
mirät  be  visible  in  order  that  man  may  appear  just  befon 
God,  this  would  have  been  a  material  oontnuUction  lietweei 
himself  and  Paul.  But  as  surely  as  James  acknowledged  Goa 
a&  the  omniscient  who  penetrates  into  all  that  is  hidden  from 
mortal  vision,  must  he  have  known  that  true  faith  and 
the  right  state  of  heart  which  it  involved  must  be  manifest  to 
God»  before  it  could,  be  diäcemible  to  man.  bj  its  uutwaxd 
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BigiiB.  But  one  thing  ia  certain ; — the  point  of  view  taken 
by  these  two  Apoötlea»  the  direction  of  their  contemplations, 
is  not  exactly  the  same.  Thore  is  this  great  difference 
in  their  respective  stand-points ;  Paul  fixes  his  attention 
jii-incipally  on  the  objectively  Divine,  the  ground  of  God's 
e  lection,  on  which  the  confidence  of  man  must  rest  :  James 
concerns  himself  with  the  subjectively  human,  with  what 
iimu  nmst  do  on  his  part,  assuming  those  arrangements  and 
nuts  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being  which  must  form  th«u 
ba.sia  of  everything. 

A  contradiction  may  indeed  seem  to  exist  between  thf^ 
two,  when  the  one,  m  the  mar'k  of  the  Btand-point  of  lega< 
righteousnesä  iidopt»  the  phrase,  "  Do  this,  and  thuu  sliaK 
live!"  while  the  other,  from  his  own  pecuUar  stand-point. 
Bays,  "  A  doer  of  the  work — this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed,"'  and  we  readily  grant  that  Paid  would  not  have  so 
expressed  himself.  But  this  contmdiction  vanishes  if  we 
take  cui-e  to  notice  the  different  oonuexious  in  which  these 
words  are  used.  Paid  speaks  of  the  t'ti^ot  as  the  summary  of 
individual  imperative  prescripliona,  and  of  man  on  the  legal 
stand-point,  antecedent  to  Christianity.  James  is  speak- 
ing of  the  new  law  of  life  revealed  by  the  Messiah,  which  he 
designates  the  yofio^  ri\noQ  in  reference  to  its  forming  the 
oonsummatioa  of  Judaism,  just  as  Christ  in  bis  sermon  on 
the  mouut  represents  the  gospel  to  be  tlio  fulfilUng  of  the  law. 
V^iewiug  it  in  this  connexion,  he  also  calls  it  the  "  law  of 
liberty,"  i.  25  ;  doubtless  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  truly 
receive  it,  render  a  fi-ee,  loving  obedience,  issuing  from  an 
inward  vital  principle.  Ho  considers  this  law  as  equivalent  to 
the  hoyoc,  the  published  doctrine  of  Christ.  By  this  doctrine 
tho  law  becomes  a  law  of  freedom,  and  a  perfect  law,  inas- 
much OS  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  law  first  finds  its  full 
significance,  and  from  faith  in  Christ  the  free  obedience 
of  love  is  first  rendered  to  it.  Thus  the  Christian  stand- 
point where  the  law  becomes  glorified  appears  as  that  of 
freedom  and  jierfectjon,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  stand- 
point of  slavery  and  imperfection.  Since,  then,  James  thus 
agrees  with  Paul,  although  he  would  not  have  made  such 

'  Paul,  from  the  legal   aa  opposed  to  the  evangelical  Btandpoiat 
says,  6  trorfiaas  avri  ^otrai  iv  avrtiis.     James,  from  hiA  onrn  ptisitici 
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a  contrast  aa  the  latter  Apostle,  between  the  gospel  kdd  tba 
law,  we  are  not  justified  in  tracing  inodea  of  expression 
in  James  that  resemble  the  Pauline,  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Paul,  but  wo  must  rather  refer  what  both  hare  in  common, 
to  the  Divine  original  fouatain  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  in 
whose  words  we  can  point  out  the  conuectiug  link.  In  refer- 
ence therefore  to  the  law,  as  the  law  of  Christ,  James  says 
what  Paul  himself  must  have  granted, — ^that  mere  knowledjjre 
can  profit  nothing — that  it  is  all-important  that  this  doctrine 
should  not  be  made  an  object  of  mere  indolent  coatemplation, 
but  should  evince  its  power  as  a  law  regulating  the  life— thii< 
whoever  exempUfiea  this  doctrine  in  hia  life,  will  be  blessed  in 
his  deed' — that  only  he  who  regulates  hia  life  by  Christianity 
can  experience  in  hfe  its  blessed  effects ;  he  alone  will  feel 
truly  blessed  in  the  influence  proceeding  from  Christianity. 

In  relation  to  moral  requirements,  James  differed  widely 
trom  the  abettors  of  a  Jewish  legal  righteousness,  who  laid 
more  stress  on  a  multiplicity  of  individual  good  works  than 
on  the  regulation  of  the  life  by  one  governing  print-iple  ;  for 
it  is  one  of  tlie  chaiacteristics  of  this  Epistle,  and  closely 
connected  with  his  ai-gument  on  faith,  that  he  traces  back 
belief,  knowledge,  and  action,  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  life 
proceeding  from  a  Divine  dispositioD.,  and  opposes  the  isola- 
tion of  all  those  things  which  can  only  maintain  their  true 
«gnificauce  when  comprehended  in  that  unity. 

Thus  he  saya,  Whosoever  imagines  that  the  worship  of  God 
consists  in  certain  single  acta,  deceives  himself ;  it  cousisti 
in  the  whole  direction  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  pre- 
serving oneself  from  contact  with  all  ungodliness.  He  com- 
bats the  superficial  moral  judgment,  according  to  which  a 
man  beheves  that  he  may  be  excused  for  transgressing  certain 
comraauda,  if  he  only  avoids  certain  sins.  The  law  is  a  unity, 
and  whc«ver  violates  it  in  only  one  poiut,  is  guilty  of  violating 
tho  whole.  Accordiug  to  James,  the  fuifiUiug  of  the  wliole 
law   consists   in   love  j   ii.  8.     Henoe  he  particularly  spoaka 


'  iv,  in  James  i.  25,  ought  by  no  meanii  to-  be  translated  throuffk. 
The  irrai  Jnipliei»j  that  Jame*  cotiBidered  tho  bleascdii&w  nut  merely  aa 
Mmething  proceeding  from  the  deed  asan  outward  rerfull,  but  aa  some- 
thing involved  in  the  deed,  ^  feeling  that  neccHKarily  accompanied  it; 
we  ure  led  to  Ikiuk  of  the  bettitude«  ia  the  Bermon  ua  the  Moimi.  Sm 
Schueckenbnrgh'«  exoellcnt  remArks  on  tJau  pa^MiKe. 
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Hj^ast  thoA3  who  were  accui^toined  to  consider  an  ofiiäiuM  la 
Words  as  a  mere  trifle,  or  who  Iwlieved  that  they  Could  exercise 
genuine  devotion  toward«  God  while  they  weie  in  the  hahit  of 
passing  imcharitablo  judgments  on  their  fellow-men.  This  is 
a.  contradiction  j  good  and  e\'il  cannot  proceed  from  the  eaiue 
fountain ;  it  ia  of  the  first  importance  that  language  shoiild  be 
the  orgun  of  a  diBpoaition  that  regulates  the  whole  life  both  in 
word  and  deed.  And  in  reference  to  the  theoretical  part  of 
religion,  he  eays  that  true  wisdom  and  true  knowledge  mi 
fthow  themselves  in  tlie  general  course  of  the  life.  He  col 
■iders  the  whole  Christian  life  aa  a  work.  That  perseverance 
which  conäists  in  maintaining  the  faith  under  trials  must  have 
its  perfect  work,  that  is,  muat  couBist  not  merely  in  single 
good  acts,  but  embrace  the  whole  of  life  ;  i.  4.  Of  practic 
Christianity,  he  says,  that  the  -roup-^t  ipyov  is  blessed  in 
irUrjaic  J  i.  25. 

Although  Christianity  presented  itself  to  this  apostle  as  the 
consummation  of  the  law,  yet  he  by  no  means  adopted  the 
Ebionitish  notion,  that  Christ  had  only  perfected  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  addition  of  certain  moral  prescriptions,  such  as  are 
given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  »o  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered »mply  &ä  the  Supreme  lawgiver  and  teacher  ;  but  he 
acknowledged  a&  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Christianity,  the 
impartation  of  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  by  its  in- 
ternal operation  produced  the  fiilfilnieat  of  the  law.  He  beheld 
in  the  Mesfsiah  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation  throu^ 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  he  communicated  ;  he  de 
scribes  the  word  of  truth  as  the  instrument  of  reg<ineration7 
giviug  birth  to  a  new  creation ;  i.  18.  The  word  (he  afiiniiii) 
must  penetrate  the  very  depths  of  human  nature,  and  by  an  iu- 
temaJ  transforming  power  effect  its  deliverance  from  sin ;  i.  2 1, 
But  ho  was  very  far  from  believing  that  the  Cliristian  <xiul( 
altogether  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  lilwrtj 
which  seeks  for  a  free  obedience  proceeding  from  love,  nud 
could  tliiis  be  justified  by  his  own  course  of  life.  He  declai-ea 
(including  himself)  that  "in  many  things  we  all  offend;" 
iii.  2.  Every  man,  he  says,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  cou- 
fiction,  how  much  he  stands  in  need  of  the  divine  mercy  that 
he  may  be  able  to  stand  before  the  divine  tribunal ;  and  ought 
ko  be  impelled  by  this  consideration  to  exeroitie  mercy  towarda 
others;  ii  13, 
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After  what  ha»  been  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
differenues  between  the  two  apoätleä,  in  the  dogmatic  and 
ethical  mode  uf  their  instructions ;  but  still  it  may  be  sltown, 
that  though  the  Christian  spirit  appears  more  fully  developed 
and  more  perfectly  formed  in  one  scheme  of  doctrine  than  i« 
the  other,  yet  the  same  spirit  pervades  both.  Paul,  though  hc 
oonaidered  good  works  as  the  necessary  marks  of  tiie  nes4 
■piritual  creation,  and  the  neceesary  fruits  of  an  actual  interuaJ 
righteousness,  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  himself 
exactly  in  thi£  manner,  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by  faith 
alone,  but  also  by  his  works, — that  faith  and  works  must  cx)- 
operate  for  his  justification.  He  would  not  only  have  avoided 
saying  this  in  reference  to  the  legal  works  preceding  tht; 
transformation  of  the  life  by  faith,  (in  which  James  agrees  with 
him,)  but  also  in  referenoe  to  the  works  produced  by  faith  ; 
for  he  always  considered  the  Tricmc  alone  as  thai  by  which  a 
man  becomes  just  before  Grod,  and  the  source  from  which  all 
other  good  develops  itself  by  an  internal  necessity  ;  and  the 
life  of  believers  proceeding  from  faith  is  always  alloyed  by 
a  mixture  of  the  adp^,  for  which  reason  a  justifying  power 
cannot  be  attributed  even  to  those  works  which  are  the  fruits 
of  faith.  But  since  James,  as  we  have  remarked,  acknow- 
ledges the  continual  defects  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  need 
of  forgivenesB  of  sin  even  on  the  stand-point  of  the  gospel — 
since  he  presupposes  that  the  Christian  can  only  obtain  that 
mercy  from  GSod  which  be  constantly  needs,  as  long  as  he 
shows  mercy  to  others  —  all  material  diffürenoe  vanishes. 
Paul  approaches  nearer  to  James  on  another  eide,  where  he  im 
less  dogmatically  exact,  and  is  not  led  to  employ  the  strong 
contrasts  which  are  frequent  in  the  controversial  parts  of  hi« 
writings,  for  even  according  to  his  own  views,  works  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  Christiaa  life  as  an  expression  of  faith  and 
of  the  SuaioiTut'ti  obtained  by  it,  and  fiuth  must  be  verified  by 
the  whole  course  of  life  ;  hence  he  asserts,  on  occasions  when 
it  was  of  importance  to  bring  forward  this  truth,  that  every 
man  will  receive  according  to  that  he  Imth  done  in  his  eartldy 
lifo,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  this  mode  of  expression  from  the  Pauline  prin- 
ciples, and  to  show  its  perfect  harmony  with  theuL  In  tho 
works  which  proceed  frx)m  faith,  the  differenc«  must  be  veri- 
,fi«d  between  ^nuiue  and  spurious  faith,  and  the  difTerenot 
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will  grarlually  make  itst'lf  known  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  faith  has  penetrated  the  life.  Although  in  redemptiou, 
justifioation,  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  divine  life,  by  which 
man  is  first  rendered  capable  of  accompliahing  good  works,  all 
18  an  act  of  grace,  yet,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  there  is 
also  a  rewardiible  righteousness,  and  the  beatowment  of  a 
reward,  in  proportion  as  men  show  themselves  active  when 
the  new  creation  has  been  effected,  accoi-ding  as  they  make  use 
of  the  grace  be&towed  upon  them.  And  if  such  expressions, 
though  strictly  in  aocordacce  with  the  Pauline  doctrine,  were 
taken  by  themselves,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  coutradio- 
tory  to  it,  like  those  of  James,  to  which  they  have  an  affinity. 

Moreover,  as  James  was  altogether  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  whose 
views  were  rendered  complete  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
it  was  his  mm  to  lead  bin  countrymen  by  the  same  way  which 
he  had  taken  himself,  fi*om  JucLüsm  to  faith  in  Jesus  aa  the 
Messiah,  though  without  departing  from  the  national  theo- 
cratic forms;  hence  he  did  not,  like  Paul,  who  laboured  among 
the  Gentiles  tliat  stood  in  no  naticual  relation  to  the  law, 
represent  Christ  as  the  abolisher  of  the  law,  but  as  its  ful- 
filler ;  aud  this  view  was  countenanced  by  Christ's  own  lan- 
guage in  Matt.  v.  17.'  The  law  hence  becam^e  to  him  changed 
in  its  spirit ;  from  being  imperfect,  it  became  perfect ;  firom 
being  a  law  of  bondage,  it  became  a  law  of  lil>erty.  But  he 
received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms,  simüarly  to  many 
Catholics  who  have  attained  to  free  evaugelicai  convictions^ 
and  yet  have  not  been  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  j  or  like  Luther,  when  he  had  already 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  justification  by  foitb,  but  before  he 
was  awaro  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  in  opposition  to 
the  prevalent  doctrines  of  the  churcb.  And  thus  James, 
though  he  acknowledged  that  the  Gentiles  by  faith  in  Jehovah 
and  the  Messiah  were  entitled  to  the  same  theocratic  pri- 
vileges OS  tlie  Jews  who  observed  the  law,  did  not  enforce  on 
the  believing  Jews  the  non-observance  of  the  law,  Acts  xv.  21. 
And  what  he  says  to  Paul  in  Acts  xxi.  21,'  implies  that  he 
would  have  thought  it  wi-ong  to  have  led  the  Jews  who  were 
scattered  among  the  heathen  to  forsake  the  observance  of  the 

'    Vide  Neander's  Life  of  Jeans,  (p.  04,  Standard  Library  Edition^ 
'  The  believing  Jews  needed  no  new  preceptB;  thej  knew  what  they 
vere  bouad  to  observe  aa  Jews.    See  vol.  i  p.  118. 
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)w  Paul  was  so  far  averse  from  thifi,  that  lie  allowed 
the  JewB  to  remain  Jews,  aa  he  allowed  the  Gentiles  to  retain 
everything  in  their  national  character  and  habits  which  did 
uot  contnidict  the  spirit  of  the  gospel :  he  himself  did  not 
repudiate  his  Jewish  character  and  education,  but  celebrated 
the  Jewish  feasts  with  the  Jews,  when  there  was  opportunity. 
But  since  be  considered  the  religious  obligation  of  the  law  in 
every  respect  as  abolished,  he  must  natuiully  have  been  lesa 
ecrupulous  in  its  outward  obBervanoe,  and  must  rather  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  depart  from  it  when  required  to  do  so  by 
higher  considerations,  as  soon  as  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  in  any  way  incomp>atible  with  the  duties  and  claims  of  his 
vocation,  aa  for  example,  when  it  obstructed  his  free  inter- 
course with  tlie  heathen.  Among  the  Gentiles  he  lived  as  one 
by  birth  a  Gentile  ;  Barnabas  and  Peter  did  the  Bome ; 
Gal.  ii.  14.'  James  would  not  have  so  easily  agreed  to  this, 
nor  indeed  was  such  expansion  of  sentiment  required  for  his 
peculiar  sphere  of  labour,  since  his  adherence  to  the  observ- 
ance  of  the  law  rather  promoted  his  success  among  his  country- 
men, to  whom  his  ministry  was  confined. 

With  the  difference  in  the  doctrinal  Hcheme  of  the  two 
apoBtles,  their  manner  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  veracity  ig 
also  connected.  James  repeats  the  command  of  Christ  to  the 
letter,  aa  it  was  originally  given,  yet  showing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  correctly  imderstood  its  sense  and  spirit.  Among 
Christiana,  no  oath  ought  to  be  required  for  a  confirmation  of 
what  they  asserted,  their  love  of  truth  and  mutual  confidence 
ought  to  be  so  great,  that  their  Yea  and  Nay  should  be  a 
sufficient  pledge.  It  was  their  duty  to  guard  from  the  first 
against  the  gmlt  of  falsehood  or  perjury  ;  James  v.  12.  Paid 
does  not  mention  Christ's  command  in  this  verbal  form,  but 
only  enjoins,  in  reference  to  the  disposition,  that  Christiana 
should  speak  truth  to  one  another,  as  being  members  one 
of  another  ;  and  because  language  was  intended  for  the  very 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  exhibiting  the  spiritual  commu- 

^  Perbaps  the  partiaans  of  Jaroes,  meationed  in  Gal.  ii.  12,  wont 
down  to  Antioch  for  the  pnrpofle  of  examiaing  whether  the  Jew»  who 
lired  among  the  Oentiles.  allowed  themBelren  to  be  led  into  violations 
of  the  law,  which  they  were  not  justified  in  doiag  Uy  the  re^tolutioiiB  of 
the  apoetolio  conveatioa ;  but  it  doea  not  follow  from  thi».  that  they 
mm  Mting  by  rhe  command,  or  eren  in  accordance  with  the  wii>h 
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nion,  ill  which,  as  membere  of  tho  wme  body,  they  muflt 
stand  to  one  another.  From  this  it  was  easy  to  deduce  tb« 
obUgatioii  which  they  were  under  on  this  point  towards  society 
at  large,  einoe  all  men  as  rational  beings,  created  for  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  might  he  considered 
me^bora  one  of  another,  and  language  was  in  like  manner 
dtuigiied  for  the  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  this  more 
genera]  relation ;  Ephes.  iv.  25.  And  he  had  confessedly  no 
scruple,  wLeu  sufficient  confidence  was  not  felt  towards  him 
by  all  the  persons  oonoemed,  and  where  it  was  of  special 
importance  to  obtain  undoubting  confiilence  in  his  assertions, 
to  moke  use  of  a  form  of  asseveration  which  wüuld  be  deemed 
oquiviilent  to  an  oath. 

As  the  ethical   element  predominates  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  so  an  anxiety  for  the  exclusion  of  every  appearance  of 
ctmrging  the  causation  of  sin  upon  God  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  an  emphatic  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  wil 
whose  self-determination  is  tlie  necessary  condition  of  all  the^ 
operations  of  divine  grace.     Let  no  one  excuse  himself  (is  the 
apostle's  doctrine)  for  yielding  to  evil,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  withstÄnd  its  enticements, — that  a  higher  power,  a 
fatality,  a  divine  predestination  hurried  him  into  sin.     Far 
be  it  from  God   to  tempt  any  man  to  evlL      As    no  evi 
can  afToct  Him,  the   holy  and   blessed  One,  so   he  temptal 
no  one  to  evil ;  but  it  is  the  indwelling  siafal  desire  of  ever 
man  by  which  he  is  seduced  to  evil.     This  also  makes  an 
opening  for  the  temptations  of  Satan,  yet  even  by  his  power] 
no  one  can  be  forced  to  sin  against  bis  will ;  iv.  7.     Thus  the' 
ground  is  taken  away  from  every  man  for  throwing  off  the 
blame  of  his  sins  by  pleading  the  temptations  proceeding 
either  from  God  or  Satan  ;  since  to  the  behever  the  ability  is 
given,  by  his  own  higher  moral  nature  (tho  image  of  God  in 
his  soul),  and  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  withstand 
hifl  sinful  desires  and  the  temptations  of  Satan  ;  it  must  be 
his  own  guilt  if  he  yield  and  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away 
to  the  commission  of  sin.     He  boa  only  to  subordinate  his 
own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  ia  communion  with  God 
to  witlistand  the  evil  spirit,  who  will  then  flee  from  him  ;  all 
t«mptatiun  to  evil  will  fail  before  a  will  that  is  in  real  earnest 
and  devoted  to  God.     Only  let  a  man  aurretider  himself 
to  God  by  a  steady  determination  of  bis  will,  and 
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will  not  be  wanting  ;  i.  13 — -16  ;  iv.  7,  8.  James,  lika 
Paul,  presupposea  two  principles  of  action  in  the  believer 
— the  image  of  God  restored  through  Chriat.  and  the  sinful 
desire  which  still  cleaves  to  the  bouI,  and  renders  it  accetsible 
to  temptations  &om  without.  When  he  sajs  that  the  desira 
bringeth  forth  sin,  (i.  15,)  it  is  not  meant,  tlia*;  the  desire  itaclf 
ia  something  purely  natm-al,  or  morally  indifferent,  but  it  ia 
rather  presupposed  that  the  element  in  hunum  nature,  ac- 
cording to  it^  actual  condition,  which,  when  a  man  does  not 
withstand,  but  siarrenders  himself  to  it,  gives  birth  to  the 
sinfu]  act,  is  in  itself  something  sinful.  But  James  limits 
himselli  for  the  most  part,  to  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  moral  life ;  he  does  not,  like  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  go  to  the  root  of  the  opposition  between  good 
and  evU  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart ;  yet  he  forms, 
even  on  this  side,  an  important  link  in  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  free  determination  of  the  wiU  in  rela- 
tion to  a  divine  causation  in  e\Tl  and  good,  fumiahes  us  with 
an  important  supplement  to  Paul's  doctrinal  method,  where, 
(as  iu  discussing  the  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  oud 
the  uncoaditionalitj  of  the  divine  decrees,)  owing  to  his  pecu- 
liar character,  and  his  practical  or  argumentative  object,  only 
one  side  of  Christian  truth  is  brought  forward,  and  other  aspects 
of  it  ore  put  iu  the  background.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  form  a 
doctrinal  system  from  such  single  passages,  not  taken  m 
connexion  with  the  analogy  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
doctrine,  eiTors  must  arise,  which  we  shall  kam  to  avoid,  by 
comparing  the  degrees  of  development  and  peculiar  schemes 
of  doctrine  belonging  to  the  several  apostles  which  serve 
mutually  to  complete  one  another.' 

■  In  raference  to  all  the  topics  disciiBs«d  in  this  cliapter,  I  wish  t> 
direct  the  att«Dtioii  of  mj  readers  to  an  ei9«ay  by  Dr.  Charles  From 
mann,  now  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  3l  Peteraburgh,  in  tht 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1880,  part  1.  It  will  be  clear  to  ihe  attentive 
reader,  that  in  the  representation  given  above,  I  have  viewed  the  «ub- 
ject,  not  from  the  ataod-point  of  a  contracted  dogmatism  which  would 
»«yust  all  contradietions,  but  from  that  stand -point  which  unpre- 
judiced historical  investigation  and  genetic  development  enable  me 
to  occapy.  fiut  I  cannot  ho]>e  to  aeuure  myself  against  the  suKpiciona  (A 
Uie  prejudiced,  who,  of  all  pereone,  deem  themBelves  th«  moat  free  £roi> 
prejudic«. 
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Thib  apostle,  compared  with  Paul,  ha*  one  point  in  common 
with  Jnraes,  that,  by  hLa  peculiar  mental  development,  he  waa 
not  adapted  and  disposed  to  that  intellectual  cast  of  thought 
•which  distinguished  the  dialectic  Paul.  But  if  in  Jamea 
the  practical  element  predominated,  in  John  we  find  the 
intuitive,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  practical ;  he  pre- 
sents contemplative  views  of  tlie  fundamental  relatione  of 
the  spiritual  life,  rather  than  trains  of  thought,  in  which,  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  diatiactiona  and  contracts  are  made  with 
logical  precision  and  raiuuteuesg.  In  reference  also  to  the 
peculiar  development  of  hia  Christian  life,  he  had  not  been 
led  like  Paul  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer  through  severe  con- 
flicts and  opposition,  nor  like  him  at  last  attained  peace  after 
a  violent  crisis.  He  resembled  James  in  having  reached  liig 
Christian  atand-point  through  a  course  of  quiet  develop- 
ment, but  differed  from  him  in  this  respect,  that  his  higher 
life  had  not  beeu  tirst  moulded  to  a  peculiar  form  in  Judaism  — 
and  that  he  had  not  from  such  a  stand-point  been  gradually 
brought  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  had  modified 
his  oonoeptions  of  Christianity  by  bis  former  views  ;  but  from 
the  first,  the  whole  development  of  his  higher  life  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  personal  ubservation  of  Christ  and  intercourse 
with  him.  As  the  cousciousnesH  gf  his  own  moral  disunion 
was  elicited  by  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  divinely-human 
life,  in  which  the  ai-chetype  of  man  was  realized  before  hia 
ej&B,  so  by  continuing  to  live  in  communion  with  this  model 
of  perfection,  he  gained  power  to  overcome  that  disunion. 
Heuce  everything  in  his  view  turned  on  one  simple  contrast ; 
^-divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer, — death  in 
estrangement  from  him.  And  as  the  whole  of  his  piety  wa« 
the  result  of  his  personal  eiperience  and  contemplation  of  the 
Redeemer,  all  hia  views  of  rehgion  were  grounded  on  the  life 
of  Jesus;  and  might  be  considered  as  so  many  reflections  of  it. 
It  was  this  which  gave  them  a  vital  «nity,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  poaaible  to  distinguish  them  into  the  practical  and 
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theoretioaL  This  is  shown  in  tboae  pregnant  words  by 
which  his  style  is  niarked, — Life,  Lighl,  and  Truth  ;  and  their 
oppoüites — Death,  Darkness,  and  a  Lie.  As  in  communion 
with  Goil,  the  original  fountain  of  life,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  his  self-revelation  in  the  Logos,  the  spirit 
of  man  finds  its  true  life, — as  when  in  thia  true  life,  the  oou- 
BciuusnesB  of  the  spirit  develops  it&el^  the  life  becomt» 
the  light  of  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  lives  in  the  truth  a»  itt 
vital  principle  ;  so  by  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
\ts  original,  by  the  disjunction  of  the  knowledge  of  man's  self 
ind  of  the  world,  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  death,  misery, 
darkness  and  falsehood  are  the  result  The  human  spirit 
created  after  the  image  of  the  divine  Logos,  must  be 
euJightened  by  comnmnion  with  this  divine  fount-aiu  of  life  ; 
a  life  in  God,  divine  life  as  the  true  life  of  the  spirit,  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  true  light  of  knowledge.  But 
siuce  man  by  the  direction  of  his  will  has  turned  himself 
to  the  undivine,  he  lias  in  so  doing  estranged  himself  from 
the  source  of  bis  true  light  and  life,  and  is  no  louger  in 
a  state  susoeptible  of  its  reception.  The  divine  Logos  never 
ceases,  indeed,  to  manifest  himself  to  the  soxils  of  men, 
as  Paul  declares,  that  in  God  they  live  and  move  and 
are  ;  his  light  shines  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  race, 
who  have  turned  away  from  God  ;  and  from  its  illumination 
emanated  all  the  goodness  and  ti-uth  that  preceded  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Logos ;  but  this  revelation  was 
opposed  by  an  impenetrable  intensity  of  darkness.'     Hence 

'  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  interpretation  proposed  by 
Frommann,  in  hi«  excelleot  work  on  the  doctrinal  views  of  John  ; 
I.eip/.ig,  1830,  p.  249 ; — that  John,  in  the  firnt  clause  of  i.  £,  depicts 
the  relaiion  of  hnmiui  nature  in  ita  ori^^inal  i^tAte  to  the  revälittion  of 
the  divine  Logos,  and  that,  in  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  «roi  ^  trmorla, 
he  Rpeakü  of  that  relation  since  the  Fall.  Accardtng  to  thin,  the  cKorla 
in  tlie  first  clause,  to  use  the  lan^age  of  the  achoolmen,  would  describe 
the  slat«  of  cnan  on  the  Btand-point  of  pura  tuUitralia  as  in/ormit 
negative,  and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  the  gratia  ir\formanM 
mwil  proceed,  winch  man  recjuired  for  the  perfection  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  But  in  John,  we  never  find  the  representation  of  such  &  mere 
negative  relation  of  the  hamon  spirit  to  the  Logan,  as  existing  apart 
from  communion  with  him,  and  possessing  a  auaceptibility  not  yet 
satisfied,  "  Darkness"  always  denotes,  in  his  phraseology,  an  actual 
opposition  against  the  divine  light  of  the  Logos,  a  predomionnce  of  the 
nndivine.  It  is  contrary  to  the  style  of  hia  coneeptlons.  that  be  should 
•oppoae  the  spirit  of  mtua,  forui«d  »fler  tbc  image  of  thu  Logo«,  lu  b« 
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ibc  Logus  hioosolf  must  break  through  the  separating  IhmN 
—bring  himself  nigh  to  man  estranged  from  God — reveal  and 
oommunicate  himGclf  aa  the  divine  ibuutain  of  life  in  the  form 
of  an  asRumed  humanity,  a  visible  human  life  serving  aa  a 
medium  for  the  maaifeatation  of  the  divine  life  which  in  in  him, 
and  for  bringing  men  to  a  particiijation  of  it.    John  i.  7  —  14. 

iSatan  a{)pcars  as  the  summit  and  rej^resentative  of 
this  Belf-seeking  tendency  disaevered  from  connexion  with 
God,  and  hence  given  over  to  darkness  and  falsehood ; 
John  vtii.  44.     He  stands  not  in  the  truth;'    with  the  di»- 

in  its  original  state  otherwise  than  in  communion  with  that  divine 
source  of  life  and  liglit.  Verse  i  relates  to  what  the  Logos  was  or 
ought  to  be,  iiceording  to  hi«  essential  nature,  to  mankind ;  and  ia 
vera«  6,  Jühu  poMet^  ou  to  the  atule  of  mankind  estranged  from  Qod  by 
the  miedircotiuD  of  their  will. 

'  Frominutia  muintains,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  332,  that 
Satan,  »«curding  to  JohoA  views,  is  uo  other  than  "  tlie  sednciive  spirit 
of  the  world  ooneeived  of  in  concrete  personality;"  the  priDcipte  of 
evil  in  the  world  h^postanizcd  ;  and  that  iheideaof  aiaUeri  Intelligence 
is  altogether  foreign  to  this  apostle.  But  if  this  were  bo,  we  murt  ex- 
plain hi»  laufjuage  in  one  of  three  way»,  Eithtr  he  intentionally  chose 
the  form  of  Kuch  a  personification ;  or  the  prevalent  religious  cunuepi  ions, 
«hittli  had  proceeded  froiu  on  incorporatiun  of  th«  idea  of  evil,  had 
taken  poesesaion  of  hiH  mind  without  hin  making  it  a  subject  of  special 
reflection  (which  is  Sciieiermachcr's  view) ;  or  he  really  considered 
Batan  as  an  absolntely  evil  being  who  had  existed  frum  eternity.  There 
appears  nothing  to  favour  the  fin^t  aupporiilion;  with  respect  to  the 
second,  IkiH  doctrine  is  so  doeoly  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of 
John's  tbtoktgy,  that  we  cannot  help  belieriug  that  b«  had  been  eom- 
pelled  to  reflect,  on  thfl  meaning  of  thix  represcntaiion,  and  to  form  a 
definite  idea  respecting  the  nalure  of  Satan  and  his  reUtion  to  God. 
But  the  admission  of  an  abt^ulutc  Dualism  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
John's  theism.  There  remainsi  then  no  other  alternativa  but  the 
aapposiliou  that  he  considered  Satan  as  the  InlcUigence  who  Crst 
apoBtatixed  frum  Ood.  The  passage  in  John  viii.  44  contain«  nothing 
f^ntradictory  to  it.  The  persona  whom  Christ  there  deelarea  to 
resemble  Satan  in  their  dispositions,  be  could  not  intend  to  dt^svritie  aa 
absolutely  evil  t>y  nuturo,  but  as  those  who,  by  the  repeated  suppreasion 
of  their  nuliire  derived  rn>m  Ood,  had  attained  thirt  unnusceptibility 
tor  truth  and  goodness,  thi.H  huliitual  perrersekeae.  Prommauu  says, 
pb3S5,  thiitthe  fall  of  a  good  angel  presuppoaes  an  original  evil  principle 
operating  iipou  bim,  aud  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  existeuce  of 
Satan,  wo  are  a^z^ain  driven  to  tbe  as^omption  of  another  Sulan.  But 
this  olijuclioD  U  ohviatetE  by  what  wt^  have  before  ramarked  respecting 
tho  nece>'»ar}  luexplicablliiy  ef  tlie  origin  of  sin,  founded  in  the  very 
idea  of  evil.  We  muBt  again  maintain  what  we  have  a&serled  agai&at 
»II  atteihpLrt  to  Gnii  an  absolut»  Dunli^iui  in  John.  The  doctrine  of  a 
fftUeu  !-^mt  Iruiu  wbooi  «k  evil  proceeds,  we  ar«  justt&ed  ia  presuming 
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^position  that  has  become  a  eiecu&d  nattire,  be  um  find  in  tht 
truth  not  a  single  point  on  which  to  rent,  beoause  there  is  no 
truth  in  him.  Owing  to  his  pre<3otninant  tendency  to  falee- 
boud  he  wnnta  the  organ  requisite  to  admit  and  to  appropiiate 
the  reyelation  of  truth. 

Wbere  a  created  spirit  yields  itaelf  wholly  and  purely  to 
the  revealed  Qod,  or  the  Logos,  there  is  truth.  WhereTer  he 
dirsseven»  himself  from  this  oonucvion,  and  lives,  think»,  and 
ax^  in  this  state  of  »elfish  separation,  there  is  fiilseliooA  An 
the  truth,  according  to  John,  ptHjceeds  from  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  life  towards  Gwl,  the  true  and  the  good  are  in  his 
view  one,  as  on  the  other  hand,  sin  and  falsehood.  Wlieu 
the  spirit  withdraws  itself  from  the  revelation  of  eternal 
truth,  and  suppresses  its  original  conaciousne«  of  truth,  self- 
deception  follows,  and  the  deception  of  others.  .  Hence  Satuu 
is  represented  as  a  liai',  and  the  father  of  lies.  And  thus  the 
universal  contrast  is  formed.  Those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
vital  communion  with  God,  who  have  receive^l  a  divine  life, 
are  bom  of' God,  and  hence  sire  called  the  children  of  God; 
and  those  who  live  in  communion  with  that  spirit  from 
whom  at  first  proceeded  all  the  teudeuciea  of  an  and  false- 
hood, or  who  are  of  the  world,  belong  to  the  world ;  under» 
standing  by  the  world  not  the  objective  world  as  8uch,  the 
creation  of  God,  which,  as  founded  in  the  Logos  and  as  a 
revelation  of  God,  is  in  itself  something  good,  but  the  world 
in  a  subjective  reference  >m  far  as  the  heart  of  man  ib  fixed 
upon  it,  and  ia  separated  from  its  relation  to  God,  bo  that  the 
world  is  treated  as  a  supreme  object  of  regard,  while  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Since,  according  to  John,  participation  in  the  divine  life 
depends  entirely  on  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  this  fonaas  a  new 
era  of  development  in  opposition  to  the  former  prevailing 
principle,  and  that  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  of 
moral  corruption  from  which  believera  are  extricated.  Though 
we  find  in  John  no  such  ample  representation  of  human  nature 

to  be  the  only  one  bj  whicli  the  ides  of  a  Satan  can  harrnoniae  with  the 
■trictly  theistical  conception  which  evidently  lies  at  the  basis  of  John's 
theology,  ifDothing  cau  be  proved  coiitnulictory  to  thia  8iippot<lti<iii,  at 
certaiDly  nothing-  of  thLn  kind  can  be  prDveil  in  iL  But  suth  a  DiiaÜRm 
»B  u  foanileil  in  Heruclfions  jdeaof  Satan,  we ciinnotpresuppoee  without 
hesiiaiion  in  that  of  John,  but  it  will  be  oecesaar)'  to  produce  distinct 
•xprnusions  which  aflbrd  potiUve  evideDce  of  sach  a  conception. 
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m  ita  estrangeuent  from  God,  as  is  delineated  in  Pkii]*! 
writings,  (whicli  may  be  explained  from  the  pec  diarity  of 
bis  doctrinal  method,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  bis  writings,) 
BtiU  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  his  views  were  eeuentially 
the  same,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  find  here  the  same  contrast  between  what 
human  nature  is,  and  is  able  to  produce  in  the  state  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  that  higher  stand-point  to 
which  it  is  raJEsed  by  tlie  ti-ajisforming  influence  of  a  divine 
principle  of  life  comxnunicated  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ffufxtKoy  and  the  rrvtvfiaTiKoy.  When  John,  in  the  introduc- 
tiou  to  his  Gospel  (i.  12),  describes  the  children  of  God  as 
those  who  owed  this  distinction,  not  to  their  descent  from 
any  particular  race  of  men,  and  in  general  not  to  anything 
which  lies  within  the  cumpaas  of  human  nuture ; — when 
Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh  ; — auch  language  ia,  in  the  first  place,  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  notion  that  outward  descent  fron^  the  theocratic 
nation  gave  an  indisputable  right  to  participatioa  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  children  j  but  this 
particular  application  is  deduced  from  a  truth  expressed  in 
the  most  general  terms,  namely,  the  general  position,  that 
the  natural  man  by  his  disposition  is  estranged  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  must  receive  a  new  divine  life,  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  it.  Hence  in  John,  as  well  as  iu 
Paul,  the  same  conditions  and  prejiarations  are  required  for 
pirtaking  iu  the  blessing  Christ  is  ready  to  bestow  on  man- 
kind, the  consciouaneaa  of  buiidage  in  the  God-related  nature 
of  man, — the  consciousness  of  personal  sinfulness — a  sense  of 
the  need  of  help  and  redemption,  a  longing  after  a  new  divioe 
life,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  higher  natiu^ 
of  man.  We  may  hero  adduce  the  allusion  to  the  brazen 
serpent  (iii.  14),  where  the  Jews,  who  in  behoving  confidence 
expected  by  looking  at  it  to  be  healed  of  their  wounds, 
represent  those  who,  under  a  sense  of  the  destruction  that 
threatens  them  from  their  spiritual  maladies,  look  to  the 
Eedeemer  with  confidence  for  spiritual  healing ;  and  all  those 
parables  in  John's  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  thirst  for 
that  water  of  hfe,  and  hunger  for  that  bread  of  life,  wldch  he 
is  willing  to  bestow.  Accordingly  John,  in  hia  first  Epistle, 
tiays  that  whoever  beUevea  hiuiself  to  be  free  from  ain,  ia 
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detRitute  of  uprightness,  and  deceives  himself;  that  such  m 
man  raakes  God  a  liar,  since  he  acts  as  if  all  whi&h  the 
earliei'  divine  revelationa  have  asserted  respecting  human 
Binfulness,  and  which  is  implied  in  God'ä  sending  a  Ilodeemer 
to  the  human  race,  were  false  ;  1  John  i.  9. 

But  in  onler  that  men  may  attain  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  avail  themselves  of  his  aid,  the  outward  revelation  of  the 
divine,  with  all  the  attestations  that  acfompaiiied  it  in  the 
external  warld,  are  not  sufficient.  Without  the  inward  sense 
for  the  divine  which  is  outwardly  manifested  in  the  person  of 
the  Saviour,  they  can  give  it  no  admission  into  their  heiuts. 
The  outward  power  of  the  divine  can  exert  no  compulsive 
influence,  but  requires  the  mind  to  be  already  in  a  susceptible 
state,  in  ordec  to  produce  ite  right  eflect.  Without  this,  all 
external  revelations  and  appeals  are  in  vain  ;  tlie  unsuscep- 
tible "have  eyes  but  they  see  not ;"  John  xii.  40.  Hence  the 
attaiumcnt  of  faith  depends  on  a  preparative  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds,  by  which  a  sense  of  the  divine 
is  awakened  within  thera,  aud  a  conseiouauesa  of  their  higher 
wants.  Thus  a  susceptiliility  for  what  will  give  real  satisfac- 
tion is  developed,  so  tliat  faith  naturally  results  from  the 
conjunction  of  this  insvard  susceptibility  with  the  external 
divine  revelation.  To  this  Christ  refers  when  he  says  to  the 
Jews,  (to  whom,  on  account  uf  the  enthiidment  of  their  minds 
in  eartlily  things,  bis  words  were  necessarily  unintelligible 
and  strange,)  iu  order  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  grounda 
of  theh'  being  ofTended  with  him  (John  vi.  44,  4.5),  that  they 
could  not  believe,  that  they  could  not  come  to  him,  that  is, 
attain  to  faith  in  him,  owing  to  this  tendency  of  their  dis- 
position.' No  one  (he  declared)  oould  come  unto  him  wiu> 
was  not  drawn  to  him  by  the  Father  who  sent  him  ;  who  had 
not  heard  the  awakening  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  his 
inmost  soul,  and  followed  it.  These  words  have  indeed  been 
misunderstood  by  the  advocates  of  the  Augustinian  system, 
as  if  a  divine  exciten»©i}t,  independent  of  all  human  self- 
determination,  were  intended  as  producing  that  susoeptibility 
for  the  divine  ;  but  this  would  be  to  impose  a  seua©  foreign 

'  In  contmst  U>  Iheir  bortily  coming  to  him,  which  was  only  on 
account  of  their  bo<iily  necesBities,  for  which  they  thua  »ought  to  obtain 
relief,  the  true  spiritual  coining  to  him  muat.  proofed  from  a  feeling-  of 
their  real  »pirilua.1  ueceäütlea. 
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to  the  connexion  and  the  design  of  the  discoui-se;  nnd  greater 
irai>ortaiice  has  been  attached  to  a  single  uietaphorical  ex- 
|nreH»ion  than  it  can  have  in  such  a  connexion.  Certainly  the 
4»%vtne  impulHO  miist  be  here  contrasted  with  what  is  merely 
■tjusihle  and  human:  and  the  figurative  exjiressions  denote 
the  power  with  which  the  divine  impulse,  when  it  is  onoe 
felt,  operates  on  the  soul, — the  power  with  which  the  divine 
manifests  itself  to  the  self-consciousneBs ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  said  that  this  divine  impulse  of  an  opei-ation  of  God 
to  arouse  the  suppresssed  knowledge  of  God  acts  alone,  and 
that  man,  by  Mb  free  self-determination,  does  noUiing  to 
promote  it.  This  aupposition  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  all  the  passages  of  this  kind,  since,  tftken  in 
tlieir  connexion,  the  words  are  intended  to  awake  men  to 
a  sense  of  their  criminal  unsusceptibiiity  as  the  cause  of 
their  unbelief.  It  would  also  contradict  John's  declaration 
of  the  oondomnatiiin  thnt  accompanied  the  appearance  of  the 
Redeemer  and  the  public^ition  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  con- 
demnation implies  the  fact,  that  in  the  different  reception 
given  by  men  to  the  gospel,  their  different  susceptibility  or 
unsusceptibiiity  for  believiag  is  manifested,  and  thus  the 
difference  of  their  entire  disposition  and  character. 

Acoording  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  John,  a  twofold  mean- 
ing  is  attached  to  the  phrases,  tlyai  tK  Oeoü,  and  iJfai  h  rjjc 
ftkifOtiaQ.  They  either  indicate,  in  the  liighest  sense  of  the 
words,  the  inspiration  first  proceeding  from  faith  through 
the  divine  spirit  of  life,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  or  in  a 
suhonlinate  sense,  the  general  connexion  of  the  human  mind 
with  God,  the  capacity  for  the  true  and  the  divine,  that 
inwai-d  susceptibility  founded  on  the  developed  knowledge  of 
God,  which  ia  the  preparative  for  faith.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  it  ia  said,  in  John  viii.  47,  "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth 
God's  words  j"  and  xviii.  37,  "  Evciy  one  that  ia  of  the 
truth,  heareth  my  voice."  Hence,  thougli  John  presents  in 
diametrio  opposition  the  idea  of  the  natural  man  estranged 
from  God,  and  the  man  who  is  bom  of  God,  yet  according  to 
his  doctrine,  various  steps  and  transitions  must  be  admitted 
between  the  first  stand-iK>int  and  the  second,  according  as 
the  original  knowledge  of  troth  and  of  God  which  has  been 
puppressad  by  the  sinr«!  bias  of  tlie  will,  more  or  lea« 
Y^renta  men  from  hearing  the  voice  of  God,  and  fiillowing 
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Üie  drawings  of  their  lieavenly  Father.'  Ttie  slumbering 
sense  of  God  may  indeed  be  awakened  by  the  immediate 
impreaaion  of  the  glory  manifested  in  the  appearance  of 
Christ ;  but  it  may  also  liappen  that  a  man,  by  following 
the  drawing  of  his  heavenly  Father  anteoedciit  to  the  revela  • 
tiou  of  Christ,  uprightly  utrives  after  the  divine  and  tlia 
good,  and  such  a  one  is  led  through  the  divine  to  the  divine. 
The  confused  partial  revelation  of  God  whioh  had  hitherto 
illunainated  tlie  darkness  of  hia  soul,  and  conducted  him  in 
life,  leads  him  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  original  in 
human  form,  and  he  rejoices  actually  to  behold  the  archetype 
in  its  effulgence  which  had  hitherto  shone  upon  him  with 
only  a  dim  and  distant  lustre;  John  iii  21. 

With  respect  to  John's  idea  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
that  appears  most  prominent  which  he  had  received  from 
the  immediate  observation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  im- 
mediate impression  on  his  religloua  eelf-consciouanesB.  The 
life  of  Chriat  as  the  humanization  of  the  divine,  of  which  the 
design  was  to  give  a  divine  elevation  to  man,  is  the  self- 
revelation  of  the  divine  Logos  (as  tiie  revealing  principle  for 
the  mysterious  es-senco  of  God)  in  the  form  of  hnmanity, 
appropriated  by  him  in  order  to  commvmicate  diviuo  life  to 
human  nature,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  life.  John's  remarkable  words,  "  The  Logos  became 
man,  aud  we  have  beheld  liis  glory  aa  it  was  reveiiled  in 
humanity,"  describe  the  nature  of  Christ's  appearance,  aud 
what  mankind  are  to  become  through  hira  who  is  the  ceutml 
point  of  Cliristian  faith  and  life.  The  same  sentiments  ai-e 
expressed  in  hia  first  epistle,  "  Wo  announce  to  you  as  eye- 
witnesses, the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  life, 
which  was  with  the  Father,  in  order  that  you  may  enter  into 
fellowship  with  it."  He  states  as  tte  essential  marks  of  this 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  human  form,  that  he 
appeared  full  of  giuce  and  truth;  grace^  which  meaua  the 
eommunicative  love  of  God,  Gkd  as  love;  and  truth,  ac- 
cording to  Johns  conceptions  of  it,  as  we  ha.ve  already 
remarked,    is    not   anything   speculative   and   abstract,   but 

Srooeeds  from  the  life,  and  embraces  the  whole  unity  of  the 
fe,  and  henoe  is  one  with  goodness  and  hoUness.     Ti^th  is 

'  The  darknew  whicli  c&imot  admit  the  dlTins  light  that  BhioM 
ipoa  li, 
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»he  essential  pradicttte  of  tlio  iiivvoid  unity  of  tiie  divine  hfo  ; 
aucl  Christ  (in  John's  GoBpel)  calls  himself  the  truth  and  tl>e 
lifo.  Heuce,  the  ideas  of  love  and  hoUnesa  are  the  two 
divine  attrihutes  which  (aa  far  as  it  is  poBsible  to  reduce 
John's  pregnant  words  to  precise  intellectual  notions)  wil" 
most  nearly  expreas  what  he  represents  as  the  cbaracterist" 
of  the  glory  of  God  revealed  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  agr 
witli  hia  using  love  and  holiness  in  his  first  epistle  as  designa- 
tions of  the  divine  heijag.' 

Gotl  liLis  heei\  glorified  in  Christ  (John  xiii.  32),  in  him  as 
tlie  Son  of  Man,  by  whom  the  ai'chetype  of  humanity  ia 
realized ; — that  is,  he  haa  exhibited  in  human  nature  the 
glory  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  God  as  holy  love.  Aa 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  destined  to 
glorify  God,  tliat  is,  to  manifest  him  in  his  glory  with  aelf- 
consciousncss — this  is  now  fulfilled  by  the  Son  of  God  in 
human  form.  The  practical  revelation  of  the  heavenly 
Father  in  the  obscure  aubjective  cotisciousaefis  of  man,  and 
his  perfect  revelation  in  the  appearance  of  the  Son,  are 
niutnally  related]  the  former  was  a  preparation  for  the  latter; 
and  the  latter  reflects  fresh  iliumination  on  the  former.  Aa 
whoever  undertätands  that  revelation  of  God  which  pierces 
through  the  thick  darkness  of  the  soul,  must  be  attracted  by 
the  perfect  revelation  of  the  same  God  in  his  Son,  it  follows, 
that  whoever  knows  the  Father  must  necessarily  recognise 
the  Father  in  the  Sou, — while  the  not  recognising,  or  tlie 
denying  of  the  Son,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  knows  not  the 
Father,  and  is  esti-anged  Qom  kim.  The  image  of  the  Father 
is  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  Son,  in  his  holy  love  to  man, 
and  in  him  also  was  first  revealed  in  a  comprehensible 
manner  wliat  a  being  that  God  is,  whose  holy  personality 
man  was  created  to  represont.*  Through  him  God  closes  up 
the  chasm  that  separated  him  firom  the  human  race,  and  im- 

'  John  doM  not  make  use  of  the  second  term  precisely,  but  it  is  im- 
jilled  in  what  be  says;  fur  when  be  affirms  iii  1  John  i.  6,  "God  is 
light,  nnti  in  him  is  no  darkncäs  at  all,"  as  darkness  ia  a  deeigaaiion  of 
Bin, — liglit.  by  contnifit,  is  eK[>re8»ive  of  holiness. 

After  Cljrist  had  said  {John  vi.  45)  that  all  mu8t  be  leu  to  him  by 
Iho  voice  i>f  his  Father  speaking  in  their  hear«,  he  guardi  against  a 
tnisapprehenBiou,  aa  if  this  was  in  itself  a  completfi  knowledge  of  the 
Father  This  only  the  Son  poesesscs,  and  he  alone  can  reveal  iL  The 
former  musit  bo  therefore  ■omethinj  preparative,  a  wav-mark  to  more 
perfect  kiiowIed,g». 
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rts  h-tneelf  to  them  in  the  communion  of  a  divine  life ;  and 
by  that  Hfe  it  is  taught  that  all  living  knowledge  of  God  csm 
only  proceed  from  life ;  and  thus  the  ajwstle  waa  juBtified  m 
Baying,  "  Whoever  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father 
also." 

The  Son  is  a  perfect  personality  in  humanity,  in  which  the 
eternal  personality  of  God  ia  imaged  TLub  by  the  drawing 
of  the  Father  man  ia  brought  to  the  Son,  and  through  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  he  ia  led  to  the  Father.  Along  with 
the  Son  man  loves  the  Father,  and  with  the  Father  he  loves 
the  Son.  This  is  a  position  which  appears  with  increasing 
luminousness  in  the  histurical  development  of  mankind,  and 
to  it  histoiy  is  constantly  giving  a  clearer  commentary. 

John  contemplates  the  whole  life  of  Christ  from  the 
beginning  as  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  Logos,  as 
Id  short  a  connected  revelation  of  God  ;  and  hence  the  divine 
in  reference  to  Christ  must  never  be  viewed  as  something 
isolated  and  extraneous.  His  miracles  also,  as  marks  of 
a  divine  power  controlling  nature,  as  witnesses  to  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  power,  are  not  explicable  from  natural  causes 
in  the  phenomenal  world  j  they  caunot  be  regarded  as  isolated 
or  superadded  from  without,  a*  a  new  order  of  facts  differing 
in  their  essential  qualities  from  the  other  works  of  Christ. 
Only  as  far  as  the  glory  of  God  which  originally  dwelt  within 
him,  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  as  the 
Messiah  was  entirely  veiled  under  the  ordinary  forma  of 
hmnan  hfe — from  that  epoch  came  forth  on  particular 
occasions  from  its  concealment,  and  manifested  itself  in  such 
results  in  the  world  of  the  senses  by  which  even  carnal  men 
might  be  roused  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  divine — only 
in  reference  to  this  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  ministi-y 
for  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  among  mankind,  John 
distinguishes  the  beginning  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  (ii.  1 1 ) 
as  the  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  his  glory.  When  he 
tells  us,  that  the  Baptist  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  on 
the  Redeemer,,  by  which  he  was  (ÜHtinguished  as  the  parson- 
age who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
Jewish  and  Judaizdng-Chrietian  view,  was  then  first  furnished 
with  the  fulness  of  divine  power  for  his  Messianic  calMng ; — 
for  John's  mode  of  contemplating  hia   charaoUir  ia  most 
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decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  represeutatioD.  Accoi-ding  to 
Lia  own  conceptions,  bIqcc  Chi-ist  waa  no  other  than  the 
incarnate  Logos,  all  that  was  divine  in  former  revelations 
becfuae  concentrated  in  him ;  heuoe,  single  transitory  impulses 
and  revelationB  of  the  Divine  Spirit  could  not  be  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  ülumüiated  and  inspired 
former  prophets  partially  and  oc^Misionally,  dwelt  in  him  from 
the  beginning  in  itä  totality,  and  opeiuted  by  hira  from  this 
time  iu  tliose  extraordinary  signs  which  were  perceptible  to 
common  men.  It  wiie  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  the  Son 
poBsesaed  his  divine  life,  not  a&  soraethiug  conununicated  from 
without,  but  dwcUiug  in  his  very  being,  and  essential  to  it, 
that  the  divine  fountain  of  lifo  itself  was  manifested  in  him, 
that  he  alone  could  communicate  divine  Ufe  to  others, 
John  V.  26  J  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  widch  he 
adminiBtei's,  ia  no  other  than  the  immersion  of  human  nature  ^i 
iu  the  divine  life  communicated  by  him,  bo  that  it  beoomoii^H 
completely  imbued  with  it  ;  John  vii.  39.  ^1 

But  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  appear  sometimes  in  relation 
to  the  inward  essence  of  his  appearance,  to  the  (6La  which 
proceeded  fl  om  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  as  simply  belong- 
ing to  his  nature  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  rmirke 
or  sigas  of  the  revelation  of  this   indwelling  glory  for  carnal 
men,  in  order  to  lead  them  from  his  appearance  intlie  Bernd  bJO; 
world  to  the  divine,  to  excite  their  susceptibility  for  the  toi 
improösion  and  display  of  the  divine  ?'6la  revealed  in  the  Son 
of  Man,     In  this  sense,  Christ  said  to  Nathaniel,  whose  faith 
was  founded  on  these  outward  sigtiB,  "  Thou  eholt  see  greater 
things  tlian  these  ;  from  this  time  thou  shalt  see  the  heaven 
opened,   and   the   angels  of  God  ascending  and  descendiu, 
on  the  Sou  of  Man,"     Greater  than  all  the  gigns  and  wonde 
which  attended  or  ftjllowed  it  was  hia  advent  itself;  for  by  it 
the  chasm  between  heayen  and  earth  waa  closed,  it  became  th© 
bond  of  communion  between  both,  the  medium  by  which  the 
fulness  of  tlie  divine  power  was  poured  forth  on  mankind,  and 
in  oompariHou  witli  which  the  total  assemblage  of  divine  coni- 
munications  to  the  human  race,  all  earlier  Angelophanies  and 
Theophanies  were  only  as  so  many  single  rays  of  the  Deity. 

We  thus  ascertain  the  gradations  in  the  use  of  the  term 
faiiJi  by  John ;  he  tuu'erstands  by  it,  either  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  highei'  power  £iroceeding  from  imj^rettsiouB  made  on 
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5eu8il)le  world,  as  in  iL.  23;  or  the  possesaion  of  the  heart  bj  an 
{mmediate  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine  in  the  life  aiid 
words  of  Christ.aa  wasexhibited  in  Peter's  confession;  vi.  68. 

Though  John  presents,  with  peculiar  earnest neas,  the  self- 
revelation  and  self-importation  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate 
Logos  through  the  whole  of  his  earthly  life  for  an  object  of 
believing  appropriation,  jet  it  is  evident  from  various  intima- 
tions, that  he  attributes  the  same  importantie  as  Paul  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  tiie  work  of  redemption.  As  far  as 
Christ  in  his  sufterings  mfinifested  the  love  of  God  to  the 
fallen  race  of  man,  and  carried  the  moral  ideal  of  his  life 
thro\igli  a  series  of  conflicts  to  its  triumphant  conclusion — 
and  with  self-denying  labour  completed  the  work  which  his 
heaveiüy  Father  had  coraraissioued  him  to  fulfil — the  Saviour 
affirms  in  reference  to  tiiese  his  impending  sufferings,  that  he 
had,  in  deteraiination  of  will,  already  fulfilled  them,  siii.  31 ; 
that  now  was  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  was  glorified 
in  him.  He  speaks  of  his  sufferings  as  the  completion  of  hia 
life  devoted  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  xvii.  19;  that  he  thus 
devoted  himself  to  God,  or  presented  himself  as  a  sacrifice, 
for  hia  disciples,  that  they  might  be  devoted  or  consecrated  in 
tlje  truth.  The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  Christ's 
life  and  sufferings,  is  hero  represented  as  the  ground  of  the 
aanctification  of  the  human  race.  Had  he  not  himself  realized 
this  ideal,  he  could  not  have  fiumished  this  principle  of  sancti- 
fication  for  all  mankind,  which  they  as  individuals  receive 
only  by  entering  into  communion  with  him,  and  by  appro- 
priating the  truth  which  ho  announced.  In  John's  writings, 
as  in  Paul's,  we  find  the  idea  of  Christ's  bearing  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  for  mvukind,  and  the  »conciliation  of  mankind 
•with  God  through  him,  though  thia  idea  is  not  so  expressly 
developed,  and  thjugh  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  dispenser  of  divine  life,  and  the  founder 
of  a  communion  in  that  Ufe.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  compares 
him,  as  innocent  and  full  of  heavenly  mildness  and  patience 
under  suffennga,  to  a  Lamb,  on  whcm  the  punishment  of  an 
and  the  guilt  of  mankind  are  (at  it  were)  laid  and  thus  carried 
away;'  and  the  aj^oBtle  himself  designates  Mm  in  liis  first 

'  We  have  not  enterwl  Into  the  controverey  reapecliag  the  Bense  lu 
whicli  the  Baptist  ürLEmall^  u^ed  iLese  words,  since  it  is  here  ddI; 
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epistle,  the  sin-offiering.  tlie  l^afffjo^:  for  sin.  And  whei 
Clirist  had  been  dedaring  thut  divine  life  would  be  »ttained 
only  in  communion  with  liini,  that  as  the  bread  of  heaven  he 
was  the  same  fur  tiie  spirittiiü  life  of  man  which  material 
breAtl  is  for  the  bodily  life,  he  added  (vi.  51),  that  the  bread' 
wai»  his  body,'  which  he  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world ; 
he  then  repeats  the  same  idea  though  under  a  different  form, 
and  deaoribes  how  he  must  be  received  in  his  whole  nature, 
divine  and  himian.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  tliat 
between  theee  two  views,  of  which  one  relates  in  general  to 
t}ie  whole  being  of  Christ,  and  the  other  to  his  offering  up 
himself  for  the  süvation  of  men,  an  internal  connexion  nuist 
exist.  The  communication  of  divine  life  by  the  Redeeraer,- 
all  that  his  divine  life  could  effect  for  mankind,  depended  on  i 
this,  that  as  he  bimsölf  had  glorified  the  Father  on  cai"th,  he 
would  bo  exalted  in  that  human  nature  in  which  he  had  so 
glorified  him,  above  the  limits  of  earthly  existence  to  the 
followsfiip  of  his  Father's  glory ;  that  he  might  from  that 
time,  by  an  invisible  spiritual  agency,  complete  among  men 
the  work,  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  during  his 
earthly  sojouni,  that  he  might  now  glorify  him  through  the 
development  of  the  divine  life,  and  the  victoriona  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  eaith.  Christ  himself  points  out  this 
necessary  connexion  in  that  po-saage  of  John's  Gospel,  where 
he  compaies  his  lifo  on  earth  to  a  grain  of  com  which  must 
first  be  dissolved,  and  lose  its  peculiar  form,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  abide  alone,  but  bring  forth  much  fruit.  The  divine 
life  remained  hidden  in  himself  as  his  own  esülusive  possession 
during  hia  sensible  presence  on  earth.  There  was  indeed  a 
natural  reason  fur  this,  that  the  apostles,  as  long  as  they  saw 
Christ  sensibly  present  among  them,  and  enjoyed  on  all  occa- 
sions his  personal  guidance,  were  dependent  on  his  outward 
superintendence ;  they  could  not  raise  themselves  above  his 
human  personality  to  the  higher  point  of  view  of  him  as  the 
Sou  of  God,  to  an  independent  spiritual  commnniog  with  him 


of  imporlanoe  to  determiae  tbe  ideas  of  tlte  a^(»tlc  John  oa  tba 
Bultject. 

'  TliiB  is  not  exHctly  the  same  aa  his  calling  himfielf,  in  his  whol« 
hcing  and  appearance,  the  Uread  of  Life. 

*  To  justify  this  interpretatiaa«  I  refer  to  LQcke's  commentary 
1:886  word». 
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apart  from  ^>s  bodily  presence  iiucl  ageucVj  aud  thereforo  hud 
üot  attained  t.o  the  independent  maturity  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  proceeded  from  the  Redeemer.  Under  those  circum- 
Btancea,  the  disciples  could  not  have  been  fitted  for  a  partici- 
pation of  the  Redeemcr'a  lifo,  if  his  sensible  presence  hud  not 
first  been  withdrawn.  But  this  negative,  the  removal  of  thia 
hindrance  to  the  higher  influence  of  Christ  on  tlie  diaciples, 
would  not  alone  have  been  suflBcient,  if  the  advent  of  a  new 
positive  pijwer  had  not  also  been  connected  with  it.  His 
ascension  to  heaven  was  only  a  nccesssiry  preparation,  in  order 
to  make  the  disciples  susceptible  of  the  divine  influences  of 
the  glorified  Redeemer.  In  the  firm  consciousness  that  he 
would  be  able  to  operate  with  siicb  power  on  mankind,  Christ 
said,  (John  lii.  32,)  that  when  he  Bhould  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto  him.  In  reference  to 
this  comiexion  of  events,  John  contemplates  the  commimi- 
cation  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  wliich  would  be  made  by 
Christ  to  believers,  and  imbue  the  character  of  each  indivi- 
dual, as  well  as  the  life  of  the  collective  body,  which  would 
bring  the  Christian  life  to  its  full  vigour  and  maturity,  the 
rvtvfta  ayiov — as  a  result  of  the  glorificatiun  of  Christ,  which 
would  not  taJte  place  till  that  was  realized. ' 

Whatever  ia  required  on  the  part  of  men  for  the  appro- 
priation of  what  Christ  effected  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
John  includes  in  failli.     This  is  that  one  work  which  God 

'  With  respect  to  the  question, — in  what  Bense  the  words  in  John 
vii.  38  were  originally  epoken  by  Cbrisl,  Ihey  relate  not  to  one  definite 
future  transaction,  hut,  as  John  ir.  H,  to  a  perfectly  general  poBition, 
that  faith  in  him  would  be  for  any  individual  a  fountain  of  divine  life, 
which  was  represented  under  the  iinag'e  of  living  water.  But  John  was 
justified  in  sayin;^'',  that  wiiat  Christ  here  spoke  could  not  bo  fuitillcd  at 
that  time,  since  the  conseiouHntBa  uf  a  divine  lif«i  received  from  Christ 
.  HitA  not  yet  developed  in  believers,  but  would  take  place  at  tbc  elFusion 
\  sf  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  produce  that  conscionsnefls  ;  his  language 
/.i  therefore,  m  this  respect,  somewhat  prophetic.  The  New  Testament 
Ideas  of  {an)  tttiLvioi,  and  of  Trvtifia.  iyiov,  are  closely  connected ;  they  are 
related  to  each  other  as  effect  and  cause.  Though  with  faith  in  Christ 
the  impartation  of  a  divine  life  was  granted  to  believers  potentially  and 
in  principle,  yet  the  effavt,  was  first  manifeMted  after  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  From  that  era,  the  divine  lifo  resulting  from  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  believers  received,  streamed  forth  on 
mankind,  and  suhHcqueul  history  furuirihes  the  correct  iutcrpretatioa  t« 
th«ae  words  of  Christ,  and  verifies  their  truth.  John,  therefore,  givee 
m  ^üatoric^  comuieutary  raiiier  tlum  a  aLinple  verbal  explanalicQ. 
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requires,  John  vii.  29,  in  conti'adiötiüction  from  the  toXXo 
fpya  of  Jewish  legal  lioliuess;  and  irom  tliie  one  internal 
■work,  this  one  act  of  self-detenninatiüu,  everything  will  spon- 
taneously follow  which  ia  requisite  for  the  sanctification  of 
man.  But  he  distinguishes,  03  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  faith  that  proceeded  from  the  predominance  of  a  sensuous 
element,  the  faith  of  authority,  (which  aä  it  arose  more  from 
an  impression  on  the  senses  thaji  on  the  mind,  easily  gave 
place  to  t)ther  sensuoua  impressions,  and  vanished,)  from  the 
ftiitli  wiucb,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  inner  life,  the  deeply  felt 
need  of  a  redemption  from  sin,  or  from  an  impression  of  the 
divine  on  tiie  very  depths  of  the  heart,  produced  a  permanent 
effect,  the  ptini-  If  rji  Xöyift  tuv  öiov,  ex*'**  '"^*'  ^öyov  fiivovra 
£»'  lavTc^.  Thia  faith  (as  in  Paul)  is  a  direction  and  acting 
of  the  disixjsition,  by  which  a  man  sun-enders  himself  wholly 
to  him  whom  he  ockaowledgea  as  his  Redeemer,  and  entera 
into  couimunion  mth  him.  By  tliis  faith,  entranoe  ia  made 
into  comniuiiiou  with  the  Kedeemer,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
particifation  obtained  in  hia  divine  life.  Whoever  believes 
on  kim  has  everlasting  life,  has  passed  over  from  death  unto 
life,  is  regenerated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  w^hom,  instead  of 
the  former  predominant  principle  of  sin,  his  mind  is  now 
controlled,  he  is  awakened  to  a  divine  life,  and  has  become  a 
child  of  God.  Hence  his  life  is  now  developed  according  to 
a  new  form  and  a  new  law. 

What  J  ohn  asserts  respecting  the  relation  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts to  faith,  reudily  harmonizes  with  the  Pauline  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  faith.  Ho  spcaksj  it  is  true,  of  the 
commands  of  the  Lord  in  the  plmul  number,  but  they  are 
all  traced  back  to  that  one  which  ie  the  characteristic  of  the 
Kaii-rf  SiaOl]Kj},  tho  command  of  brotherly  love;  and  the 
novelty  of  thia  command  comjjared  with  the  commands  of 
tho  old  law,  is  shown  in  its  enjoining  on  believers  to  love  as 
Christ  loved,  a*  he  gave  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
to  exercise  a  self-sacrificing  brotherly  love  according  to  his 
example.  From  liiia  reference  to  the  Saviotir,  it  is  evident 
that  such  commands  cannot  he  intended  as  are  prescribed 
from  without,  in  addition  to  believing,  but  only  those  which 
are  spoutaueously  developed  from  the  divine  life,  which 
accomiMiny  taith,  as  obligations  neo^ssarily  involved  in  it, 
requjj'ömeuts  of  the  law  of  the  iun^rd  life,  so  many  distinct 
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traits  in  which  the  image  of  the  life  of  Christ  exhiVtHs  itself 
to  believera  This  new  command  prsöupposeB  fuilb  in  the 
redeeming  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  and  frum  the  know- 
ledge of  this  love  the  impulse  is  awakened  to  exercise  edmilar 
love  towardg  the  brethren  ;  1  John  iii.  16;  iv.  10 — 19.  John 
saj's,  (1  Ep.  V.  3,)  that  the  commands  of  Chriet  are  not 
difficult,  thongh  they  exhibit  an  idostl  of  holiness ;  but  he 
affirms  th'«,  not  on  account  of  their  contents,  but  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  relation  to  faith,  ami  to  the  inward  life  of 
believera;  because  these  commands  do  not  as  a  mere  dead 
letter  oppose  the  principle  of  sin  which  mien  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  presupjxise  the  life-giving  spirit  of  love  which 
develop«  itself  from  faith,  since  both  the  inward  impulse  and 
the  power  to  fulfil  them  proceed  from  communion  with  the 
Redeemer,  the  now  divine  principle  of  life.  John  himself 
adduces  as  a  proof  that  these  commands  are  not  difficult, 
this  fact,  that  what  is  bom  of  God  receives  power  to  over- 
come all  that  is  undivine,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  has  the  power  of  overcoming  the  world,  tliat  in  this 
faith  is  already  placed  the  victory  over  the  world  and  all  that 
is  undivine;  1  John  v.  4;  even  as  Paul  declares  that  a  man 
with  this  faith  ia  already  practically  dead  to  the  world. 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (ivi.  33),  requires  tliose  who 
believe  on  him  to  confide  in  his  haviug  overcome  the  world 
(the  whole  power  of  evil) — ^to  be  assured  that  through  him  it 
liad  been  brought  to  nothing;  believers,  accordingly,  by 
virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  him,  share  in  tliia  victory, 
Ihey  need  no  longer  to  dread  the  power  of  that  enemy,  and 
hence  .)  ohn  could  term  faith  itself  "  the  victory  thai  overcomcth 
the  world."  But  whoever  keeps  not  Christ's  commands  proves 
by  his  conduct  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  divine  Ul'e  and 
communion  with  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  in  a  true  sens« 
believe  on  him,  Wlioever  lives  in  ein,  and  pretends  to 
believe  in  Christ  and  to  know  him,  is  in  fact  very  far  from 
knowing  hira  or  believing  on  him.  According  to  John's 
conceptions,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  either  faith  or  know- 
ledge from  the  life.  Whoever  knows  Christ  can  know  Him 
only  as  the  Holy  One  who  appeared  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  evil  among  mankind,  and  to  take  away  sin.  And  whoex  er 
has  known  him  and  believed  in  him  aa  such,  whoever  has 
received  the  image  of  such  a  Christ  into  hie  inward  life,  caq 
longer  live  in  the  aervioe  of  sin. 
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\ery  different  truiii  tliis  fnifli  in  the  real  hiat/^trical  Chriat, 
was  the  Kuperstitious  belief  in  tlmt  pliautom  which  men 
formed  of  a  Mensiah  Iq  conformity  with  their  own  evil  in- 
clinationB.  An  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  Mth  is 
mentione*.!  hy  John  in  his  Gospel,  ii.  23^  where  he  says  that 
many  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  on  account  of  the 
miracles  which  they  saw  him  perform.  But  since  they  were 
not  actuated  by  the  feeling  of  a  higher  necessity,  nor  sought 
and  saw  in  Him  a  Savioui"  from  sin — since  they  were  not 
suBoeptilAe  of  the  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine,  but 
were  only  touched  by  an  impreasiou  on  the  senses,  only  such 
an  image  of  the  Messiah  could  be  formed  in  their  minds 
as  corresponded  to  a  tlesire  that  was  composed  of  carnal 
elements.  Hence  their  faith,  or  rather  their  superstition, 
when  ifca  cainiid  expectations  were  disappointed,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  imlielief.  Hence  Christ  would  not  surrendeT 
himself  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  professed  attach- 
ment to  him,  for  by  his  penetrating  glance  into  the  secret 
state  of  their  hearts,  he  knew  tliat  they  were  still  far  from 
that  faith  wliich  would  be  capable  of  fellowship  with  liimself. 
To  such  a  iiiith,  which  would  require  to  be  purified  from  the 
alloy  of  the  sensual  element,  by  awakeuing  the  slumbering 
religioiiB  scntimeut  through  intercourse  with  the  Eedeemer, 
Christ  referred  when  he  said  to  the  multitude  wbo  professed 
to  believe  on  him,  (viii.  31,)  "  If  they  now  really  received  into 
their  hearts,  and  appropriated  that  word  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  only  a  superficial  acceptance,  they  wouid  thiia 
become  truly  his  disciples — they  would  know  the  truth  iii 
their  inward  Ufe,  and  by  its  power  pervading  their  whole 
being,  would  he  progressively  freed  from  everything  by  which 
theii*  bigiier  nature,  the  reUgions  sentiment  implanted  in 
their  constitution,  bad  been  held  in  bondage." ' 

*  In  thiB  pa88age,  the  idea  of  fretduiu  is  preheated  under  &  different 
•»pect  from  what  we  find  in  Paul's  writings,  not  in  contrariety  to  I<;gal 
bondage,  bot  to  a  political  semblance  of  freedom.  True  freedom, 
Ohriat  Bays,  is  inward,  prc>ceeding  from  redemptian.  Till  man  longi 
after  this,  he  is  Rtttl  in  davery,  tbou^h  enjoying  complete  outward  in- 
dependence, since  ho  does  not  freely  reflate  himeelf  according  to  the 
law  of  liis  original  and  true  nature,  but  ia  controlled  by  a  foreign 
principle,  by  which  this  hin  original  and  true  nature  ia  oppressed.  But 
it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  same  general  idea  of  the  contiurietj 
between  Crcedum  anil  slavery  Hcb  at  the  basis,  as  in  Paul,  and  the  thre«« 
f}ld  (Standpoint  in.  tlie  moral  derelopment  of  man  may  be  readilj 
deduced  from  iL 
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AS 


Though  John  contrasts  the  children  of  God,  thttee  who  are 
bom  of  G(>d,  with  thoso  who  beJotig  to  tlie  world,  to  tie  evil 
Bpitit,  the  children  of  the  SiiißuXoc,  but  only  in  general  terma 
without  any  gradations;  yet  in  tlie  idea  of  the  former,  he  by 
no  means  supposes  an  equally  deünit«  and  complete  mani- 
festation in  every  individual,  and  is  far  fiom  excluding 
various  degrees  of  development.  He  says,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  fiiith  involves  victory  over  the  world, 
and  that  whoever  believes  in  Jesu»  as  the  Son  of  G<yd,  by  the 
power  of  this  belief  overcomes  the  world.  By  virtue  of  the 
divine  principle  of  lite,  temptation  to  sin  can  find  in  the 
believer  no  point  of  connexion,  and  everything  which  asaaila 
him  from  without/  can  only  contribute  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  him,  and  the  victory  of 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  by  its  nature  is  aJl-couquering 
and  tending  to  perfection ;  1  John  iv.  4.  Whoever  is  bom 
of  God,  sinneth  not,  but  preserves  himself  from  all  the 
allurements  to  sin,  and  the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,  (evil 
can  find  in  him  no  point  of  connexion ;  1  John  v.  18.) 
Because  he  is  bom  of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sin; 
siuce  the  seed  of  tho  divine  life  dwells  within  him,  from 
which  nothing  evil,  but  only  good  can  proceed  5  1  John  iii.  9. 
But  from  this  description  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
idea  and  its  mauitestation  perfectly  correspond,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  exhibit  the  Chriatian  as  eiulesa.  John  pre- 
supposes the  contrary,  eince  even  in  Christianity  he  still 
admits  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and  of  progressive  piuification 
from  sin.  "  If  we  confess  our  sina" — is  his  language, — that 
is,  are  penetrated  by  a  consciouane^  of  the  sin  that  still 
cleaves  to  us,  and  are  filled  with  a  feeling  of  penitence, — ■ 
"God  is  faithful  and  just'  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 


*  Tvro  ideas  ure  hem  closely  connected.  The  faithfalneaa  of  God 
DDBisU  in  tbia,  that  God  in  his  acts,  in  the  goTeramcnl  of  the  world, 
lows  himsalf  always  self-consistent ;  he  responds  to  the  cspoctations 
which  he  has  awakened  by  his  revelation  ia  words,  or  bvhiaproTidanco 
In  general  history,  or  by  the  operations  of  his  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals, and  fulfils  his  prouises  ;  and  as  he  has  promised  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  to  those  who  confess  them,  he  bestows  thftl  bleBBin;.  Hii 
justice  ia  shown  by  his  fulhlUng  the  laws  which  he  established  for  hii 
own  kingdom  ;  he  givca  to  every  one  what  belongs  to  him  according  to 
these  laws  ;  and  thus  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ia  granted,  whenever  tbf 
coadition  ia  fulfilled  on  which  it  was  promised. 
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ti8  from  all  unrighteousnesa,"  1  John  i.  9.  We  must,  there- 
foiB,  take  the  foUowhig  view  of  John's  doctrino ;  though  the 
Christian  as  such,  m  reference  to  hia  Ufa  founded  on  coru- 
miminn  with  Cbrist,  though  his  divine  iiidweUiiig  life 
canaot  itself  be  afiFected  by  sin,  yet  as  it  is  engrafted  on 
a  sinful  nature  which  is  continually  opposed  to  itj  it  ia 
always  subject  to  h<;iug  disturbed  by  its  iucursions,  from. 
which  it  can  only  bo  preserved  hy  maintaining  a  constant 
warfare.  The  divine  life,  until  it  has  pen'aded  and  ap- 
propriated man's  whole  nature,  which  can  never  take  place 
during  hia  earthly  existence,  must  develop  itself  by  a  con- 
tinual process  of  purification  :  to  this  subject  relates  what 
Christ  says  in  the  metaphor  of  the  vine^  John  xv.  Hia 
disciples  were  already  pure  through  the  word  spoken  by 
him,  inaamuch  aa  they  had  received  it  as  a  purifying  principle 
into  their  souls;  but  it  was  needful  for  its  puritjing  to  be 
manifested  by  an  inward  thorough  purification  of  their 
whole  nature.  Aa  the  vine-di-esser  cuts  off  from  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  of  the  vine  all  the  useless  shoots,  that  it 
may  produce  more  fruit,  ao  God  purifies  the  whole  nature  of 
man  by  a  gradual  process  which  develops  itself  from  a  life  in 
communion  with  Christ.,  in  order  that  the  fruit-producing 
power  of  the  living  sap  received  from  him  may  not  he 
lessened  hy  mixing  with  the  foreign  sap  belonging  to  the 
wild  stock  of  the  old  nature^  but  manifest  itself  in  continoally 
richer  fruits,  the  works  of  a  genuine  Christian  disposition-' 

In  this  manner  we  may  easily  explain  the  apjiai-ent  con- 
tradiction in  John's  language,  when  ho  says  that  whoever 
siiineth  knoweth  not  Christ,  and  yet  speaks  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  needed  by  every  Ohrii?tian,  and  ready  to  be  imparted 
to  him.  Tho  life  of  the  believer  is  distinguished  from  the 
life  of  the  natural  man  by  tliis,  that  it  is  animated,  not  by 
the  principle  of  dfiapria,  but  of  tho  divine  hfe,  and  hence 
what  is  sinful  appears  only  as  something  still  cleaving  to 
him,  and  therefore  always  opposed  hy  him.  Accordingly, 
John  represents  these  two  states  and  tendencies  of  life  aa 
totally  irreconcilable ;  walking  in  the  light  is  a  life  devoted  to 

^  The  Pmiline  doctrine  of  good  works  rs  fnitt«  of  ruiLh,  and  also  the 
Paulino  douirine  of  charisms  as  the  fniits  of  human  nature  when 
pi.Tvadcd  and  puiiQed  by  the  divine  principle  of  life,  fiad  here  a  point 
Ol'  connexion. 
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Cod  by  its  prevailing  tendency  ;  and  to  walk  in  darlmess  ia 
a  life  devoted  to  sinful  inclinations,  and  proceeding  &om  a 
Rin^  tendeacy,'  We  here  may  observe  the  unity  of  John's 
doctrine  with  that  of  Paul.  As  Paul  representa  fnith,  in  its 
idea  and  principle,  as  an  act  by  which  a  man  dies  to  lumself, 
the  world,  and  sin^but  yet,  in  the  new  life  developed  by  ita 
practiaU  operation,  infers  a  continued  mortifying  of  the  sinful 
principle  ;  so  likewise  in  John  we  find  the  same  relation 
exhibited  between  being  bom  of  CTod,  and  maintaining  a  con- 
flict with  the  world  and  sin.  The  distincjtion  which  is  founded 
on  these  views  between  the  objective  of  redemption  appre- 
hended by  faith,  and  the  progressive  subjective  development 
of  the  divine  lifo,  leads  to  the  Pauline  conoeptinna  of  liKato- 
a'\)vi)  and  lii^niuimc: ;  John  also  contemplates  the  perfectly 
Holy  Jesus,  c»bjectively  as  the  intercessor  with  the  Father  for 
believers  whi>  are  still  burdened  with  sin. 

Aa,  according  to  John's  ideas,  the  future  is  already  appre- 
hended by  faith  as  present^  so  the  divine  life  in  the  present  is 
viewed  as  the  commencing  point  and  germ  of  a  creation  that 

'  It  is  the  object  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  counterwork  the 
fiilae  confidence  in  the  forgivenesä  of  sins,  the  error  tkic  a.  man  con- 
tinaing  in  sin  can  be  a  partaker  of  forgiveaess ;  glili  a  Cb  ristiaa  sym- 
pathizing  love  towards  erring  bretbrva  ia  not  excluded.  By  these 
brethren,  who  have  a  claim  on  Christian  sjmpathy,  he  understands  those 
who,  though  in  general  they  had  evinced  an  earnest dcäirc  forsuuctifica- 
tion,  had  yielded  to  Bomc  sudden  temptation.  It  ia  true  he  coaaiden 
all  sin  aa  standiag  in  coulradictioa  to  the  divine  life,  the  ^enj;  but  still 
a  tranaieot  decline  of  this  higher  life,  which  haa  already  become  pre- 
dominant over  the  aiafal  principle,  ia  to  bo  disüaguiähed  from  an  ab- 
Bolate  Buppreaaion  or  entire  destitution  of  it.  The  apostle  here  refers 
to  anch  a  momentary  decline  aa  reaulta  from  yielding  to  temptation. 
It  is  the  Christian'a  dtity  to  prtiy  for  Euch  f£iUen  brethren,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  Qud  will  revive  them  again,  since  it  is  presupposed 
that  the  pereons  who  are  the  objects  of  thia  iuterceaaioa,  have  Still 
within  them  the  germ  of  the  ChrintiaD  life,  andareinantateaiisceptibl« 
of  fiuch  a  divine  operation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John,  in  describ- 
ing tlie  acts  that  proceed  from  such  a  sinful  state,  which  is  marked 
by  a  total  destitution  of  the  divine  lifo,  a  continued  spiritual  death, 
employs  the  phrar<e  kfiaprlcu  irpin  SdwaTov.  To  auch  ca^es  the  interoea- 
•ory  prayers  for  the  forgiveneea  of  ain«  could  not.  relate,  since  the  persona 
in  qacation  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community.  But  it  by  ao 
means  follows  that  believers  were  not  to  pray  for  their  conversion  ;  only 
they  were  not  to  consider  them  as  Christian  bretbren,  and  pray  for 
them  in  that  seiise  in  which  those  who  were  conecioua  of  sin  still 
cleaving  to  ti»em,  prayed  for  one  another.  Lttcko,  in  his  eJCeUcnt  com* 
meatary,  agrees  with  thia  view  cf  the  «ubjeet 
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embraceB  eternity.  As  an  aiiticipatioa  of  the  future  thui 
exists  in  the  present,  there  ib  a  necessary  reference  to  a  future 
development  and  consumniation.  Whoever  btlievea  in  the 
Redeemer  (John  declares)  A<i(/i  eternal  life — he  has  paaaed  from 
death  unto  life — lie  can  die  no  more — he  can  no  more  experi> 
ence  death.  The  divine  lite  which  he  has  recaivod,  can  no  more 
be  interrupted  by  death.  During  his  earthly  existence  there 
IR  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  tliis  divine  life  ;  it  is  a 
fouutjiiu  \vhi<jh  springs  up  to  everlasting  life,  which  continues 
to  flow  onward  till  it  enters  the  ocean  of  eternity,  John  iv.  14. 
Behevers  have  the  firm  consciousness  that  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  that  they  shall  attain  to  the 
full  possesaion  <rf  all  the  rights  and  privileges  founded  on  this 
relation  ;  but  the  full  underatanding  of  what  belongs  to  the 
reahzation  of  this  idea  is  not  yet  granted  to  them — the  dignity 
of  the  chilth-en  of  God  in  all  ite  extent  C5an  be  known  only  by 
its  actual  manifestfition.  But  as  in  divine  things  knowledge 
and  life  are  iti.separably  unit^jd,  tho  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  God  will  accompany  the  perfect  formation  of  the  life  in 
their  imasre  :  1  John  iii.  2.  Tho  same  conuoiion  between  the 
life  of  faith  and  of  hope  iä  here  exhibited  a3  in  Paul's  writings. 

But  it  is  a  chai-acteristic  of  John's  viewiä,  that  a  reference 
to  communion  with  the  Redeemer  in  tlie  inward  life  and 
in  the  present,  predominates  over  the  reference  to  the  futiu-e 
and  to  outward  facts ;  lie  dwells  upon  the  elemeuta  of  the 
inner  life,  the  facta  of  Christian  conacioiisness,  and  only 
slightly  adverts  to  outward  matters  of  fact,  and  what  relates 
to  the  Church.  In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  ho  oxhibite  all 
the  particular  incidonta  in  the  outward  history  of  Christ  only 
as  a  manifestation  of  his  indwelling  gloiy,  by  which  this  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  heart ;  ho  always  avaiLs  himself 
of  these  nari-atives,  to  iutroduce  what  the  Redeemer  declared 
respecting  his  rehxtion  to  mankind  as  tho  source  of  divine  life. 
John  is  the  representative  of  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  that  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  sets  itself 
in  opposition  to  a  one-sided  int-ellectuahsm  and  ecclesiastical 
formality — and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mysticism. 

The  same  pecidiarity  marks  his  representations  of  the 
judgment  and  of  the  resurrection.  The  judgment  he  con- 
siders as  something  present,  as  a  fact  inseparable  from  the 
redemption  of   i^^ankind  and  the  pubhcatiou  of  the  gospeL 
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There  follotrs,  as  a  necesaaiy  consequence,  a  separ.itiou 
between  those  who  with  suBceptible  minda  receive  the  divine, 
and  those  who  exclude  themaelvea  by  their  unsusceptibility ; 
those  who,  with  a  sense  of  their  spiritnal  necessities,  receive 
the  offered  redemption — whether  a  longing  and  striving  after 
the  divine  life  had  already  developed  itself  in  their  higher 
nature — or  that  the  reli^ous  consciousness  was  awakened 
through  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer ; — and  those  who, 
either  by  the  predorainance  of  the  sensual  element,  or  by 
spiritual  pride  and  cüuüdeuce  in  a  legal  righteousness,  were 
prevented  &-om  attaining  a  knowledge  of  their  need  of  redemp- 
tion, and  from  surrendering  themselves  to  the  impression 
of  the  divine  in  the  appearance,  words,  and  works  of  the 
Redeemer.  John  always  considers  judgment  as  the  opposite 
of  salvation,  autrripia — for  the  judgment  of  a  Holy  God 
is  such  that  no  man  can  appear  before  it  ss  guiltless.  The 
ideas  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  condemnation  must  coalesce 
in  their  application  to  man  estranged  from  God  by  sin.  But 
the  revelation  of  God's  love  in  redemption  appears  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  condemnatory  judgment,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  than  the  acceptance  of  the  offered  raercy 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  He  who  will  not  believe, 
owing  to  his  predominant  sinful  tendency,  excludes  himself 
from  the  offered  salvation,  and  the  judgment  that  he  pro- 
nounces against  himself  is  founded  on  the  unbelief  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  state  of  im  interior  disposition;  John  iii.  17. 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  {that  is,  caused  him  to  appear 
among  the  maas  of  mankind  hitherto  estranged  from  God) — - 
not  to  condemn  the  world — (as  the  Jews  imagined  that  he 
would  pass  sentence  on  the  Gentile  world),  but  that  mankind, 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  estranged  from  God, 
might  be  rescued  through  him  from  impending  ruin.  Who- 
ever now  believes  ox\  him,  ia  not  condemned  ;  he  has  appro- 
priated salvation  by  faith,  and  swjh  a  one,  being  certain  of 
eternal  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  need  no  longer 
dread  condemnation.  But  whoever  does  not  believe  on  him 
is  already  practically  condemned  by  his  own  unbelief-  In 
this  the  judgment  consiBts,  that  men  from  their  love  of  dark- 
ness (of  the  undivine),  on  account  of  the  sinful  tendency 
of  their  life,  ore  not  wUlir^  to  admit  the  fountain  of  light 
(t]ÜB  their  QOQduct  tow|xdä  ^he  divine,  »a  it  proceeds  from 
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their  difip.)sition,  is  "i  practical  judgment).  As  tlii>  g 
caunot  revtsil  its  power  fur  the  salvutiur  ■'f  men  without  this 
procoas  of  seiMirution  üikiiig  [ilate  vhicli  Jolin  ciills  judg- 
ment, the  end  ot"  Christ'«  [ipjit'uriiiico  must  include  with  the 
redempticni  of  tho  suaceplil»le,  their  «eparjition  fi-om  'he 
uuHuaoeptiljlu.  "  For  judi/meul,"  »lid  Christ,  "  /  am  tnti* 
into  the  world,  that  Üiey  who  see  not,"  '  that  is,  those  who  see 
uot,  but  ore  at  the  same  time  couwüoua  <if  their  not  seeing, 
and  are  actuated  by  a  sense  uf  their  need  of  illumination, 
"nwy  obtain  their  si^f/U"  may  be  cured  of  their  blindness,  in 
reference  to  divme  things  ;  "  (/ut  that  th^y  who  aee,"  who  have 
the  meana  granted  them  of  knowing  the  truth,  but  who  are 
not  disposed  to  know  it,  and  who  are  prevented  from  hum- 
bling themsülvea  before  the  ti-ue  light  bj  the  self-conceit 
of  their  imaginary  far-Bightednesa,  and  though  they  have  eyes 
to  see,  they  see  not,  "  may  be  given  up  to  tfieir  bUndn-rss;" 
John  ix.  3y,  40.'  To  such  a  moral  judgment  connectcKl  with 
the  publimtion  of  the  gospel  wo  must  refer  what  Paul  says  of 
the  publication  of  the  gospel,  taat  to  some  it  is  the  savoux*  of 
life  unto  life,  and  to  others  the  aavour  of  death  unto  death  ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  10.  But  the  idea  of  this  outward  moral  judgment, 
aa  well  as  the  idea  of  the  continued  spiritual  awakening 
of  mankind  by  the  publication  of  the  goKpel,  by  no  meana 
excludes  a  final  judgment  and  a  universal  resurrectiou  ;  but 
the  former  appears  as  a  symbol  and  prepamtive  uf  the  latter, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  two  ia  exbii)it«d  in  Christ's  dis- 
oourse  iu  the  5th  chapter  of  Jolm'a  GospeL  At  first,  Christ 
speaks  of  the  power  confeiTed  upon  him  as  the  Messiah  to 
iwakpn  the  spiritually  dead,  and  at  the  siune  time  to  judge  I 
them  according  to  their  reepective  conduct  towards  the  divine 
lifo  that  was  offered  fur  their  acceptixnce.  As  the  Father 
awakens  aud  oalla  to  Life  the  dead,  so  also  the  Son  awakens  to 
a  true  divine  life  whom  he  will  ;*  for  the  Father  has  com- 

'  Not  williout  reason  the  subjective  negative  particle  iuj)ia  used  bene. 

*  Ab  in  the  instance  wLich  gave  c«cadiou  to  lliis  wLole  diacourse,  (he 
blind  man  WLiB  iumIc  to  hco  b/  the  licdccmer,  and  aa  une  Hpiriliially 
blind,  who  supposed  tbut  he  could  nut  sl«,  ho  wus  hädud  of  liis 
■{»iritual  blindness  and  enlightened;  while,  ou  tho  contraiy,  the 
deluded  Pharisoes  ehowcd  that,  having  eyes  to  eee  they  were  blind, 
aipw,  in  spite  of  fa>M*,  they  denied  the  truth. 

'  Thifl  wa-!  intended  to  p<)int  out  to  the  Jews,  that  everything  de» 
fend«)!  oa  tke  maaoer  in.  vbi«h  thegr  coadu«ted  thema«lr«a  tuirardt 
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led  to  him  all  the 


;r  of  judgment,  that  all  may  ahuw 
reverence  tor  the  Fatlier,  by  the  iiw^hqct  in  which  they 
reverence  the  S<jn.  He  who  honoui-efh  no*  he  J ^n,  honoureth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  him.'  "  He  who  receiTeth  wj  word 
■and  believeth  on  him  who  aent  me,"  contioued  Christ,  cor- 
PTobcrating  his  former  declaration,  "  hath  everlasting  life,  a«d 
cannot  come  into  condemnation,  but  ia  passed  over  from 
diAth  uuto  life."  By  participxtion  in  a  divine  life,  he  ia 
I  already  removed  beyond  the  stroke  of  judgment,  which  can 
'  ouJy  affect  those  who  are  estranged  from  God.  "A  time  ia 
coming,  and  already  ia**  (inasmuch  as  Christ  by  the  power  of 
his  words  had  already  produced  such  effects),  "  wheu  the 
dead"  (the  spiritually  d^d)  "  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God  (by  the  publication  of  the  gospel),  "  and  those  who 
hear,  sliall  live ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  the  fountain  of  life  in 
himself,  he  has  also  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself ;" 
(only  because  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  in  the  Son 
has  communicated  it^lf  to  mankind,  can  divine  life  be 
imparted  to  the  dead  through  him  ;)  "  and  he  hath  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  a  Son  of 
Man."  As  man  he  came  to  impart  divine  life  to  men  ;  and 
thus  as  man  to  administer  judgment  to  men.  Then  Cluist 
paaaes  on  from  the  present  to  the  future,  from  the  process  of 
development  among  mankind,  to  the  last  decisive  result,  and 
says,  "  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  is  aiming  in  which 

who  are  in  their  graves  sdiall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  com© 
jrth  ;  they  who  have  done  good  to  the  resua'ectioa  of  life, 
and   they  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrectiou  of  con- 
demnation;" John  V.  28,  29, 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  peculiarity  which  chanicterises 
Jol'iQ  as  the  author  of  the  cvayyi.\iov  wvfv/ia-cKoi',  that  in  the 
laat  couversation  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  he  does  n  ti 
mention  what  relates  to  Lis  resurrection,  his  return  to  iufl.trt 
judgments  on  the  reprobate  city  of  God,  and  his  coraiog  to 
the  final  judgment  and  the  consumomttou  of  the  church,  lint 
only  the  prumiaes  of  an  inward,  revelation  of  his  Spirit  to  hia 

him ;  and  thmt  the  cninmuuicatioii  of  the  divine  lifo  wbs  not  to  be 
coafined  within  the  limits  which  they  wiahed  i»  ju^sign  fiom  their 
Dalional  theocratic  stand- point. 

'  In  thiü  coDiiistH  the  j.tulgmeat,  that  every  man  proves  by  hli  oou- 
ouct  towurda  the  3oa  what  hi«  feelings  are  toward  the  yather. 
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disciple»,  that  after  his  bodily  presence  wa&  vrithdiawB  from 
them,  and  when  thej  might  efuppoae  that  they  were  altogether 
Beparated  jfrom  him,  he  would  rereal  himself  to  them  in  a 
more  glorious  mfljiner,  and  receive  them  into  his  communion, 
never  again  to  be  separated  from  them.  The  bodily  ro- 
tippearauce  of  Chrißt  among  hia  disciples  appears,  in  tliis  con- 
nexion, only  as  of  preparatory  importance  for  continued 
spiritual  communion  with  them,  hie  constant  spiritual  self- 
revelation  among  them  ;  bo  this  reappearance  of  Christ  for 
the  religious  development  of  the  apostles,  and  the  develop- 
ment ot"  the  church  in  general,  was  only  of  such  preparatory 
importance,  and  intended  to  form  a  tronaition-point.  Thus  in 
these  promises  contained  in  John's  Gospel,  the  second  advent 
of  the  rifiOQ  Saviour  is  certainly  presupposed,  although  the 
fact  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
promiaeSj  thougli  they  do  not  distinctly  refer  to  it.  And  in 
this  respect  it  amounts  to  the  earae  thing  whether  we  admit 
one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection, 
or  several  of  the  kind.'  In  order  gradually  to  prepai-e 
their  minds,  he  begins  with  assuring  them  that  the  Father 
would  give  them,  instead  of  his  own  Bensible  presence 
among  them,  another  helper  to  abide  with  them  for  ever, — 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  alone  could  impart  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  announced  by  himself,  and  who  would 
comnmnioate  himself  through  this  truth,  as  he  says,  (John 
xvi.  14,)  that  hia  Spirit  would  glorify  him,  since  he  would 
open  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  he  had  taught. 
But  since  tliis  Spirit  ia  no  other  than  the  divine  life  commu- 
nicated by  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
believerH  aconmplished  by  iiim,  he  afterwards  transfers  what 
he  had  said  to  them  nf  tbe  coming  of  this  Spirit,  to  his  own 
öoming  to  tham  in  spirit.  He  points  them  to  the  great  day, 
on  which  he  would  see  them  again  in  spirit,  when  the  transicut 
pain  of  separation  from  him  would  be  sucoeeded  by  the  ever- 
liuiting  joy  of  seeing  him  again  and  communing  with  him  ; 
when  they  would  need  no  more  to  ask  him  questions,  but  he 


1  But  we  have  in  the  Life  o/Je»iu,  y.  772,  (p.  4T1,  Standard  Library 
edition.)  proved  the  opinioa  to  be  unfounded,  that  Mcording  to  Juhn'a 
Gospel,  only  one  bucIi  reappearance  of  Otiritt  immediately  Tollowed  bis 
rcBurrectiun,  and  tlmt  the  other  re&ppearaaoefl  of  Christ  took  plaot 
kfler  hii  uceiuioa  to  beafea. 
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by  virtue  of  tlieir  mutual  participation  of  the  divine  life. 
Tims  tbey  form  a  union  to  which  no  other  in  the  world  ia 
comf>ani,ble,  and  the  glory  of  Christ  reveala  itself  among  them. 
They  conütitute  before  the  eyas  of  tlio  world  a  living  testimouy 
to  the  divine  eall  and  work  of  Christ.  The  communion  ot 
the  divine  lilö  tliuH  mauifosted,  points  to  its  divine  origin, 
Jolm  xvii.  21.  Joba  also  distiuguishes  between  an  inward 
community — the  assemblage  of  those  who  stand  in  commu- 
uiou  with  the  Rc'dtcmer,  and  which  embraces  tlie  whole  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  life  among  mankind — and  an  outward 
comiounity  of  believers,  which  it  is  possible  for  tlione  to  join 
who  have  no  {art  in  tlie  former.  Thus  in  1  John  ii.  19,  he 
Bpeaks  of  those  who  went  out  from  the  believers,  but  in  fact 
(lis  fiir  aa  it  regtirded  their  princijile«  and  disposition)  never 
belonged  to  them,  for  bad  they  really  belonged  to  them  in 
their  inwai*d  life,  they  would  not  afterwards  have  renoimced 
tbeir  society.  But  by  tliia  outwardly  cxpreBsed  renunciation, 
by  tbeir  opposition  to  the  community  of  lielievers,  it  now 
became  manifest  that  not  all  who  were  outwardly  joined  to 
that  community  shared  in  its  essential  qualities,  and  really 
belonged  to  it.  We  find  here,  as  in  Paid'e  writings,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  visible  and  tlie  invisible  cburch 

Jobn  does  not  mention  in  his  Gospel  the  institution  of 
baptism  by  Christ,  but  he  treiita  at  leiigtli  of  tf»at  which 
foiTiis  the  idea,  the  spiritual  element  of  baptism^ — for  to  this 
the  conversation  Iwtweeu  Clmst  and  Nicodemus  relates — that 
moral  transformation  by  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  in 
Opposition  to  the  old  aiuful  nature  of  niau,  without  which  no 
one  ciua  become  a  member  of  tbe  kiiigdum  of  God,  that  is,  of 
the  invisible  cburch. '  And  this  also  applies  to  the  Holy 
Supper.  For  as  what  Clirist  in  his  couvei'sation  with  Nico- 
demus desigu^ted  by  the  name  of  regeuenitiou,  has  a  relation 
to  baptism,  so  what  be  represents  in  tbo  shtth  chapter  of 
John,  mder  the  imagy  of  "  eating  his  flesh  and  di-inklng  his 
blood,"  bears  a  wimik  relation  to  the*  Supper.  Christ  had 
described  iiimself    &  the  tinie  manna,  tiie  trua  bread  from 

*  Tlie  DicB'inn  of  "water"  in  Jolin  iii.  ß,  is  only  of  secondary  im- 
VortHuoa,  in  order,  hy  refurriiig  l.o  a  gyiubi»!  familiar  to  N' icodemna,  to 
render  palpnblo  to  tis  mind  that  uU-purifying  power  of  the  Dirine 
Spirit  wliiuli  v»««  iietHlful  fur  every  man.  Menou,  in  tlio  Hubaequcnt  part 
;f  liU  «iuL-ooriM,  0'lm»t  weauaaii  oaLy  being  "ttot-n  of  I/k  Spirit." 
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heaTen,  the  bread  which  is  not  of  an  earthly  perishablh 
nature,  with  only  an  eartlily  power  to  recruit  the  bodily  life^ 
but  which  ia  of  divine  origin  and  nature,  capable  of  imf>arting 
divine  life,  aud  of  tsadsfjiug  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  fur 
an  etem.d  duration.  He  descriljcs  hiranelf  as  tiaving  oonae 
down  from  heaven,  in  reference  to  his  whole  being,  iu  order 
to  impart  divine  life  to  mankiuJ,  so  that  every  one  can  only 
by  communion  with  the  divine  fountxain  of  life,  thus  appearing 
in  bumau  nature,  attain  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  life. 
From  stating  wliat  he  ü  to  mankind  in  hm  wbole  divine 
and  huroan  natui'e,  Christ  goes  on  to  declare  what  he  will 
ffive  to  mankind  fur  their  salvation,  (correspunding  to  the 
bestowment  of  the  manna  which  w;is  sought  for  irojn  bira) — 
the  STirrender  of  his  flesh  (hia  life  belonging  to  the  sensible 
world)  for  tlie  salvation  of  mankind.  And  since  bis  woida 
were  so  misuuderstood  by  the  Jews,  as  if  he  had  spoken  of 
eating  his  tie^h  in  a  literal  sense,  he  took  occasion  to  expreaii 
what  he  had  before  said  of  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  in  evea 
stronger  terms  under  an  image  still  more  striking,  and  marking 
the  idea  still  more  accurately ;  he  represented  the  eating  of 
hia'flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood  as  a  necessary  means 
for  the  appropriation  of  eternal  life.  This  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  di-inking  of  his  blood  he  considers  equivalent  to  the  life 
of  men,  by  which  the  fountain  of  divine  life  itself  enters  into 
mankind,  makes  them  entirely  its  own,  as  if  men  had  con- 
verted into  their  own  substance  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
inoamate  Logos.  He  here  speaks  of  the  participatiua  of 
divine  life  by  means  of  his  appearance  in  humanity,  cf  the 
impartation  of  divine  life  depending  upon  and  accoraplislied 
by  the  hi.storical  Christ,  while  he  guards  Inmself  against 
being  supposed  to  speak  of  his  body  in  a  literal  sense,  by 
Baying,  as  a  key  for  the  right  interj)retatiou  of  his  words, 
"  The  spirit  ffiveth  life — theßesh  profit^  nothing)  f  therefore, 
he  could  not  have  intended  to  say,  that  men  should  make  use 
of  his  flesh  as  an  object  of  sense,  for,  like  all  flesh,  it  could 
not  profit  the  inner  man,  but  that  by  means  of  his  appearing 
in  the  flesh  in  the  seuaible  world,  they  shoidd  appropriate  hia 
spirit  as  the  life-giving  principle.  "  T'lie  words  thai  I  mp 
unto  you,  are  spirit  and  life;"  the'  cannot  be  rightly  "nder- 
fitooi  according  to  their  mere  sound,  their  literal  exprraaion, 
but  only  according  to  theii   contents,  which  are  spirit  and 
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life,  posaeoaing  a  divine  vitolitj.'  Therefore,  the  symbol, 
"  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,"  relates  lo 
the  process  of  imbuing  the  whole  nature  of  everj  one  who  is 
received  by  faith  into  his  communion,  with  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which,  through  h'T^  has  become  a  kuman  prin- 
c.ple  in  all  who  stand  in  cpTimunion  with  him  ;  the  constant 
huraauiaing  of  the  divine  in  which  continued  appropriation 
and  imiiming,  the  whole  development  of  the  Christian  life 
conaiats.  Aa  regeneration,  the  commencing  point  in  th« 
Christian  life,  is  represented  by  baptism,  bo  is  tlus,  the  sequel 
of  regeneration,  the  continuaJ  regeneration  (as  it  were)  of 
man,  the  continued  incorporation  of  mankind  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  represented  by  the  Supper.  Thus  Jahn  and  Paul 
agree,  and  on  this  subject  complete  each  oüier's  viewa. 

The  eesence  of  Christianity,  according  to  John,  is  comprised 
in  this,  that  the  Father  ie  known  only  in  the  Son,  and  only 
through  the  Son  can  man  come  into  communion  with  the 
Father  j  1  John  ii.  23;  2  John  9.  But  no  one  can  be  in 
communion  with  the  Son  without  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  promised  in  order  to  renew  human  nature  in 
his  own  image;  1  John  iii.  24.  Both  John  and  Paul  place 
the  essence  of  Christian  theism  in  worshipping  God  as  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  in  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
which  he  has  established,  or  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spiiit,  the  Father  through  the  Son  dwelling  in  mankind, 
animated  by  his  Spirit,  agreeably  to  the  triad  of  the  Pauline 
benediction, — the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;)  and  this  is 
the  baeis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  connexion  of 
Christian  eiperience.  It  has  an  essentially  practical  and 
historical  significance  and  foundation  j  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
God  revealed  in  humanity,  which  teaches  men  to  recognise  in 
God  not  only  the  original  source  of  existence,  but  also  of 
salvation  and  uanctification.  From  this  trinity  of  revelation, 
as  far  08  the  divine  catisality  images  itself  in  the  same,  the 

'  We  c&nout  itgree  wiih  thors«  who  think  thAt  Christ  has  here  given 
tlie  interpretation  of  his  own  worls,  and  that  he  wiabed  to  say  that,  by 
hia  ficab  and  blood«  nottitng-  more  i«aa  to  be  understood  than  hü 
doctrine  in  Tefereace  to  divine  liTc-giving  powpr.  By  tri^  and  oT/ui,  be 
certainly  meant  more  than  bis  p^nara.  These  words  of  Cliri&t  contain 
only  the  canon  of  correct  inteipreii»Urn,  and  leave  the  application  ta 
bia  hearers 


feflectiye  mind,  according  to  the  analogy  of  its  own  being, 
pursuing  this  track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea  of  an 
original  triad  in  God,  availing  itself  of  the  tntimations  which 
are  contained  in  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  cognate 
elements  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

As,  accordingly,  James  and  Peter  mark  the  gradual  trans- 
ition from  spiritualized  Judaism  to  the  indepeudeat  deve- 
lopment of  Christianity,  and  as  Paul  represents  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
Btand-point,  bo  the  reconciling  contemplative  element  of 
John  forms  the  closing-point  in  the  bvining  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  now  from  the  classical  era  of  original  Cbria- 
tianity,  we  must  trace  a  new  tedious  development  of  the 
Church,  striving  towards  its  destined  goal  through  manifold 
trials,  oppositions,  and  conflicts.  Perhaps  this  greater  process 
of  development  is  destined  to  proceed  according  to  the  same 
laws  which  we  find  prefigured  in  the  fundamental  forms  of 
the  apostolio  church  m  their  rehtion  to  one  another,  and  ia 
the  order  of  their  development. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  COREECTIONS 

MADE   BY   THE  AUTHOR   TO   THE   FOURTH   EDITION, 


P,  6,  note  2,  add,  "  It  is  stated,  in  Lnke  xxiv.  Ö3,  that  th« 
disciples  '  were  continually  in  the  temple,'  and  hence  it  might 
be  plaußililj  inferred,  that  tliiswas  the  case  on  the  morning  ol 
this  High  Feast ;  jet  posKJbly,  wLeii  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel, 
he  had  not  obtained  precise  information  respecting  the  pjirli- 
culars  of  this  event,  or  only  gave  here  a  ah-ort  summarv  of  it." 

P.  10, 1.  23,  afier  "  interpretation"  add,  "  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  diflcront  conclusion,  after  reading  the  description  of  the 
occvirrcnces  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  which  we  find  in  the 
First  E[»itätle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  acoount  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Ajjostles  of  the  wonders  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
An  unprejudiced  examination,  as  we  shall  show  more  fuUy  ia 
the  sequel,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  exttuordiusiry  appear- 
ances in  the  Corinthian  church  are  to  be  attributed  not  to 
speaking  in  foreign  languages,  but  to  speaking  in  an  ecstatic 
and  liigidy  elevated  state  of  mind.  The  account  ia  the  Acta 
woidd  :.drtainly,  on  a  supei-ficial  view,  lead  as  only  to  the 
notion  of  foreign  languages,  and  sevcnil  paasjigos  might  with- 
out violence  he  explained  to  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
author  of  tlie  account  referred  to  the  use  of  such  foreign  Ixm- 
guages.  But  shoiild  our  supposition  be  correct,  that  the  same 
notion  of  the  gift  of  tongues  is  applicable  to  all  the  appear- 
ances of  this  kind  in  the  Apostolic  age  j  and  if  we  must  set 
out  from  one  principal  passage  for  determining  this  notion; 
then  we  should  make  use  of  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corintliians,  in  order  to  explain  all  the  rest,  as  u 
record  which  gives  dirtji  evidence  on  the  subject,  and,  on 
account  of  its  great«?,  clearness  and  distinctness,  with  far  mor« 
propriety  tluin  the  account  in  the  Acts,  which  is  defective  id 
ckoa-Dätis  and  dii^tiuctuctia,  and  in  its  exi^tiug  form  could 
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Lave  proceeded  jmraediately  from  an  eye-witne«.  But  the 
assuiQption  that  the  fact  denoted  by  '  speaking  in  other  or 
new  tuugueä'  must  have  been  the  same  from  tlie  beginuing, 
we  cannot  consider  so  certain  as  to  be  apphed  to  ever;  single 
paasage  in  spite  of  all  the  düücultie»  tliat  preeent  theniselves. 
Kot  uulesK  the  ej^positiou  of  ali  the  piVisage«  taken  sepirately 
lead  to  tlie  same  fuudaiueutul  fact,  can  we  n-gani  Huch  an  as- 
Bumptiou  as  Biifficieutly  justified.  Now  although,  a«  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  ancient  opinion  that  tlie  apo- 
stles were  furnished  in  a  supernatural  manner  with  a  knowledge 
of  languages  for  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  yet,  by  the  acconnt  in  the  Acts,  as  long  as  we  explain 
it  by  itself  alone,  wo  might  l>e  led  to  that  same  view,  only 
a  little  modified.  And  we  do  not  venture  to  decide  d  priori, 
that  the  communication  of  such  a  sujwruatural  gift  of  tongues 
was  an  impossibility.  It  must  be  om-  special  business,  first  of 
all,  to  harmonize  the  facta  as  they  are  reported  in  the  his- 
toiicaJ  records,  for  not  till  then  can  we  examine  how  they  ai-e 
related  to  the  known  laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature ; 
those  laws  according  to  which  we  see  the  Divine  Spurit  and 
Chrijätianity  operatö  on  all  other  occasions.  If  we  compare 
all  that  ia  known  to  us  in  this  last  respect,  we  shall  never  find 
tiiat  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the 
place  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  infuses  in  an  inimediat© 
manner  that  knowledge  which  might  be  attained  by  the 
natural  application  of  the  understanding  and  the  memory. 
According  to  the  siime  law  by  which  that  ia  not  commu- 
nicated by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  can  be  discoveiied 
by  the  intelligent  nsa  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  it  w^  not 
the  office  of  this  Spirit  to  communicate  a  complete  knowledge 
of  languages.  The  apostles  learut  languages  when  they  needed 
them,  in  the  same  manner  and  accoi"ding  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  who 
endowed  them  for  their  vocation  in  general.  We  may  indeed 
find  examples  of  immediate  intuition,  or  tact,  or  feeling,  which, 
in  certain  moments,  allows  that  to  be  knoft^l  which  otherwise 
it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  acqiiire  by  a  continued  effort 
of  the  mideratandiug  In  other  csisö«  it  happens  that  one 
])erson  by  a  cerujn  mtiiitive  power  or  immediate  feeling 
know»  what  another  must  acquire  in  a  more  tedious  wny. 
But  although  the  apostles  were  obliged  to  learn  langvuigea  in 
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the  oommoD  way,  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  assert  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  creation  called  into  beiug  by  Christ  first 
became  consciously  known  to  the  disciples,  something  veiy 
different  from  the  ordinary  coutbc  of  things  might  not  happen. 
We  could  imagine  that  the  great  divine  event  hy  which  a 
higher  spiritual  life  would  be  commuiiicated  to  all,  and  all 
the  coutrarietica  proceeding  from  Sin,  or  connected  with  it, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  to  be  removed,  woidd 
also  be  outwai-dly  manifested  by  breaking  down  the  limits  of 
national  pccnliaritiea  and  languages :  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion— which  aa  yet  we  are  far  from  perfectly  comprehend- 
ing— between  the  inward  and  outward  life  of  the  Spirit,- - 
between  the  inward  view  or  thought,  and  its  outward  expres- 
Bion,  language,  such  a  sudden  elevation  might  result.  A 
Bymbolical  prophetic  wonder,  to  shadow  forth,  how  the  new 
divine  life  wliicb  here  first  of  all  manifested  itself  would  claim 
all  the  tongues  of  mankind  ah  its  own, — how  by  means  of 
Christianity  the  separation  of  nations  would  be  overcome.  In 
one  brief  interval  thei-e  would  be  a  representation  of  what 
is  gronnded  in  the  eaaence  of  the  redemption  accomphshed  hy 
Christ, — which  it  would  require  a  course  of  ages  to  develop  in 
the  use  of  ordinary  means. 

"  This  view  we  should  certainly  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  we 
could  venture  to  moke  use  of  the  account  in  the  Acts  as  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  narrative  derived  from  one 
source.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  words,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceivöj  according  to  Acta  ii.  6,  11,  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  account,  as  there  given,  proceeded,  regarded  the  dis- 
ciples as  speaking  in  various  foreign  languages  which  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  But  we  have  here  hardly  an  ac- 
count ftvai  the  first  hand,  and  we  find  means,  indeed,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  original  account  of  the  transaction  from  the 
modification  given  to  it  in  the  later  composed  narrative.  If 
those  who  came  from  dLstant  parts  heard  the  Galileans  speak 
in  foreign  languages,  which  must  have  been  unknown  to  them, 
this  must  have  appeared  to  every  one,  ivyen  to  auch  as  were 
wholly  unauiäceptible  of  the  divine  in  the  event,  as  something 
striking,  althoi^h  such  an  one  had  felt  too  little  interest  for 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  transaction,  and  had  been  too 
thoughtless,  to  reflect  on  what  formed  the  groundwork  and 
cause  of  so  inexplicable  a  phenomenon.     But  now,  thougl 
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d*  of  apeaking  mimktDtni. 
bre^^  hagoagB^  jet  xhm  pononw  wfaoare  introduoed  iqwltimg 
in  the  fiJlovs^g  rttw»  (li  aiid  IS),  enpress  their  •stooahmont 
only  as  iH4W'*üng,'  iwirtiliiii^  iriüch  «mrpiised  the  aobernninded 
pait  of  the  i|>wcUlwi>  ao  as  to  leaTe  thou  in  doubt  what  it 
meant,  irhile  otiien^  the  ahogether  rude  and  camallr -minded, 
supposed  tb^  vitnoaed  onij  the  sigus  of  intoxicatiun.  All 
this  suits  Terr  veil,  if  ve  take  it  as  deacribing  the  impreaäun 
made  hj  tiie  azuHmnoenient  of  the  noyel  things  relating  to  tba 
kingdom  of  God,  nttoed  in  a  state  of  elevated  emotion. 
Such  attennee  most  have  so  affected  the  different  classes  of 
hearers  that  some  most  hare  been  amazed  by  what  they  could 
not  comprehend,  while  others  would  throw  ridicule  oa  the 
whole  a3Uir  ss  a  mere  exhibition  of  enthusiasm.  Atid  what 
the  Apostle  Peter  sajrs  in  ii.  15,  in  answer  to  that  charge^ 
seems  rather  to  con^m  this  explanation  than  the  other. 
Why  should  he  hare  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
time  of  day  in  which  men  indulge  in  drinking,  when  he  could 
hare  brought  forward  proofe  suited  to  enlighten  the  oamal 
multitude,  that  an  effect  like  this,  the  ability  to  speak  foreign, 
unknown  laoguagea,  oould  not  be  one  of  the  efiects  of  ia> 
tozication  t 

•*  And  if  we  look  at  the  firat  words  with  which  the  narrative 
of  these  great  events  begins,  we  shall  find  ourselvas  not  com- 
pelled by  them  to  form  such  a  representation  ns  is  derived 
from  TV.  7 — 12.  It  is  said  in  v.  4,  '  And  they  were  «dl  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.*  By  these  '  other  tongues,' 
which  differed  from  common  human  tongues — tongues  as  they 
were  new-created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  by 
no  means  obliged  to  think  of  foreign  languages.  We  finc^ 
even  in  that  narrative,  elements  which  pt^nt  to  something  else 
than  what  we  should  infer  from  w.  7  —  12.  And  these  words 
themselves  cannot  htei*ally  be  understood  of  piirely  distinot 
foreign  languages.  It  is  certain  that  among  tlio  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Lesser  Asia,  Phry^a,  Pam- 
phylio,  Cyrene,  and  in  ti:e  parts  of  Libya  and  EgjT)t  mliabited 
by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  the  Greek  laugua^»  was  at  that 
time  for  the  most  part  more  current  than  the  anoiont  language 
of  the  country.  There  remain  out  of  the  whole  list  of 
languages  only  the  Persian.  Smito.  Arabic,  Gro<:k  and  Latin 
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languages.    Uiiqucftionably,  therefore,  the  desmption  is  ex 
rhetorical  than  piuxjly  hi>,löri«iL 

"  If  we  compare  some  other  pnasiges  in  t'^i  Acts  in  which 
this  Gift  of  Tongues  is  mentioned,  thei'  nppears  in  these  fto- 
oounts  nothing  of  the  kind  which  we  find  in  the  form^ 
passages.  As  speaking  with  now  tongues  was  ouo  of  the  fi 
omrks  of  the  consciouaness  that  proceeded  from  the  new 
divine  life  cominuniaited  by  Christ,  one  of  the  most  pr(jminent 
marks  of  the  new  Ohristiau  iiispiiiitiou,  eo  t!iis  was  everj-wh 
repeated  where  that  event  of  the  first  Christian  lVnteco.st  wji 
renewed,  wliere  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness  first  showed 
itself,  as  when,  during  the  preucliing  of  the  Ap<.>Btle  Peter, 
faith  germinated  in  the  already  prepared  heart*  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  received  the  first  divine  impressictn  of  tho 
power  of  the  Gospel,  (Acts  x.  46  ;)  or  just  as  the  disciples  of 
John  at  Ephesus  were  first  instructed  fully  respecting  Clirist 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  impiu-ted  by  him,  imd  received  Christian 
baptism,  Acts  xix.  6.  In  such  situations  and  circumstances^ 
the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  hmguages  would  have  been 
without  object  or  significance.  Whenever  the  cjonsciousnesa 
of  the  grace  of  Redemption  and  of  a  heavenly  life  springing 
from  it  waa  awakened  in  man,  his  own  muthor-tongue.  and  not 
a  foreign  language,  would  be  the  most  natural  clumnel  for 
expressing  his  feelings  ;  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  the 
exertion  of  a  mngied  powor  gaining  the  mastery  over  men, 
and  forcing  them  to  express  themselves  in  foreign  tones  like 
unconscious  instruments ;  a  tiling  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
the  operations  of  Christianity, 

"  In  the  first  uf  the  two  passages  we  have  just  quoted,  (Acta 
X.  46,)  ' speaking  with  tongues'  is  connected  with  'magnify- 
ing God,'  which  intimates  the  relation  between  these  two 
acts, — the  former  being  a  particular  mode  of  the  latter.  In 
the  second  passage,  (Acts  xix.  6,)  'speaking  with  tongues'  ia 
followed  by  'prophesying'  (-putprfTtutir)  ;  and  as  by  this  (the 
fuli  explanation  of  which  we  rcsene  for  the  8e<iuel)  is  to  h« 
understood,  addresses  in  a  tone  of  spiritual  elevatioo,  it  ma; 
be  regarded  as  aometliing  allied  to  tlie  f(.>rrner. 

"  Proceeding  from  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following 
conclusion.  The  new  spirit  which  filk'd  the  tÜBciples.  of  which 
they  were  conscious  as  a  common  animating  principle,  created 
for  tiwm  a  new  language;  the   new  feelings   and   intuitiooB 
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revealed  themselves  in  new  words;  the  nev  •?'  ic  required  new 
bottles.  Wo  kuow  not  whenoe  the  origiu  is  to  be  deduced  of  tliia 
designation,  taken  a-s  it  is  from  the  life,  and  corresponding  to 
the  nature  of  the  fact.  Yet  a  tiTie  tradition  might  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  crftically-suspected  jKis&ige  at  tlie  close  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  so  that  Oiu-ist  hioij^lf  may  have  marked  the 
speaking  in  now  tongues  as  one  mark  i  »f  the  operatious  of  the 
Spirit,  which  he  imparted  to  his  disaiples.  At  aU  events,  we 
lind  what  is  rehited  to  it  in  meaning  in  tiie  discourses  of 
Christ, — tlie  promi.se  of  speakiug  with  the  neve  power  which 
woiUd  be  impai-ted  to  the  disoiples  by  the  lluly  Spirit,  and  of 
the  '  new  muuLh  and  wisdum'(Luke  x.vi.  la)  that  ho  would 
give  them.  From  the  beginning,  this  speaking  with  tonguea 
might  not  be  employed  for  the  instruction  of  othoi's,  but  only 
be  au  immediate  involnntary  expression  of  the  heart  impelled 
by  inward  pressiu-e  to  reveal  itself  in  words.  We  have  no 
rea.son  for  taking  any  other  view  of  the  firjit  Pentecostal  day, 
Peter's  discom-se  gixvo  tiie  word  for  others,  the  eftf^Diidu  of  the 
new  tongues,  or  the  added  jrpo^i/riiJfii'.  Thus  it  was  perhaps 
something  annexed  to  the  original  use  of  this  designation 
when,  as  the  various  degrees  of  Christian  elevation  Itecame 
separated  from  one  another,  the  "  speaking  in  tongsies  "  was 
used  especially  to  designate  the  highest  degree,  that  ocstAtio 
state  in  which  the  thinking  faculty  is  Irta  consciously 
active 

"  On  reviewing  the  aocount  in  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles  as  it 
lies  before»  ^is,  we  oei-ttiinly  recognise  in  it,  according  to  what 
has  been  snid,  a  predominant  ideal  element,  whi  ;ti  has  infused 
itself  into  the  construction  of  the  history,  and  modified  it. 
If  we  assume  as  a  possible  case,  that  the  peculiir  essence  and 
aim  of  Christianity  had  represented  it  visibly  in  a  symbolic 
wonder,  we  shall  cow  be  compelled  at  the  close  jf  our  inquiry, 
to  regiu-d  this  not  as  the  purely  historic  and  oljective,  but  to 
transfer  it  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  so  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  fact  according  to  this  idea,  has  in  this  particular 
instance  been  involuntarily  altered.  If  any  ]  «rsons  arc  dis- 
posed to  call  this  a  raythiad  element  min^.ling  with  the 
historical,  after  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  idea,  we 
shall  not  dispute  about  a  name.  Only  we  m^st  once  for  all 
declare,  that  such  single  uuhistoiical  traits  can  by  no  u:ain» 
be  employed  to  stomp  the  whole  narrative  iu  which    the; 
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occur  aa  unhigtorical  or  mythical.  Bj  the  consequential 
application  of  auch  an  arbitrary  principle  of  oriticiBm — that, 
ia  general,  where  anything  is  found  unhietoncal  or  mythical, 
no  real  history  is  to  be  recognised, — very  little  history  would 
be  left ;  the  greater  port  of  history  must  be  eacrifioed  to 
a  destnictiTe  criticism,  which  ia  quick  to  descry  everywhere 
Bome  departures  from  the  strictly  historical." 

P.  20,  L  11  from  the  bottom^  afisr  "ideas"  add,  "  Christ 
did  not  as  a  teacher  propoimd  a  certain  number  of  articles  of 
faith,  but  while  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Eedeemer  and  Sove- 
reign in  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  founded  his  church  on  the 
facts  of  his  hfe  and  eulFerings,  and  of  his  triumph  over  death 
by  the  resurrection.  Thus  the  first  development  of  the 
church  proceeded  not  from  a  certain  system  of  ideajs  set  forth 
iu  a  creedj  but  oiüy  from  the  acknowledgment  of  one  fact 
which  included  in  itself  all  the  rest  that  formed  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity — the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  in  which  were  involved  the  facta  by  which  he  waa 
accredited  as  such  by  God,  and  demonstrated  to  mankind  ; 
namely,  his  resurrection,  glorification,  and  continual  agency 
on  earth  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  Divine 
power." 

P.  26,  L  6,  aßtr  "  property "  add,  "  On  comparing  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  either  say,  that 
in  the  passages  which  treat  of  the  community  of  goods  we 
are  not  to  interpret  everything  literally,  since  in  an  artless 
narrative  by  an  eye-witness  whose  feelings  were  excited  by  the 
objects  before  him,  such  delineations  might  easily  mingle  ; — 
or,  that  in  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acta,  the  various  grada- 
tions in  the  form  of  this  community  of  goods — the  eooentrio 
relation  accruing  from  the  first  glow  of  Christian  enthusiasm, 
And  the  later  limitation  of  the  community  of  goods  produced 
by  circumstances,  the  return  of  things  to  their  wonted 
channels,  could  not  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another ;  that 
things  of  diffürent  kinds  were  mingled  together  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  might  easil"  happen  in  an  historical  representation 
collected  from  various  sources.  Whichever  of  these  two 
Buppositions  we  prefer,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  be  justified, 
merely  on  account  of  this  dimculty,  in  suspecting  the  historical 
authority  of  theae  accounts. 

"  At  all  events,  the  eommuuity  of  goods  practised  by  th« 
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fint  Christians,  whatever  form  wo  auppose  it  to  bave  talicu, 
was  Bumetliing  that  was  furmed  from  within  ;  it  wan  tha 
natiuul  expresäiou  of  a  apirit  which  buund  them  all  to  one 
another.  Everything  here  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
power  of  the  one  Spirit,  muat  have  depended  solely  on 
tlie  free  act  of  titc  pure  disposition ;  nothing  was  eifeoted 
by  the  force  of  outward  law." 

P.  28,  L  5  from  the  bottom,  "  faith,"  add  the  foUowing 
note.  "  I  can  by  uo  means  assent  to  Baur's  assertion  in  his 
work  on  the  Apustle  Paul,  p.  22,  that  the  Apostles  are 
delineated  in  the  Acta  as  super-human,  and  as  it  were 
magical  beings.  I  cannot  approve  of  his  exposition,  iu  con- 
sidering the  passage  in  Acts  v.  1 3,  as  strongly  supporting  his 
views,  understanding  the  words  Xonrnti;,  '  the  rest,^  to  mean  the 
other  Christians  of  whom  none  ventured  to  join  themselves 
to  the  apostles,  but  were  kept  at  a  distimce  by  reverential 
awe.  By  the  aa-aiTec  in  v.  11,  can  only  be  understood  the 
collective  body  of  believers,  in  distinction  from  the  apostles. 
The  Xotirot  distinguished  from  the  ä7^a^•^£c  can  only  be  those 
who  were  not  Chriatians,  afterwards  called  Xaoc,  '  iAns  people,^ 
who  reverenced  the  Christian  community  on  aooount  of  the 
Divine  powers  displayed  in  it,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  ii.  47." 

P.  29,  1.  13.  afler  "take  place"  add,  "  Eveiy  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  such 
an  expectation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apoatlea  ;  and  it  could 
not  be  otiierwiae.  The  gaze  that  is  fixed  on  a  distant  object 
can  as  little  measure  time  as  space.  To  one  whose  look  is 
directed  on  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  the  distant  appears 
uigh  at  hand  ;  he  overlooks  the  windijiga  of  the  way,  which 
separate  hira  from  the  object  of  his  anxious  expectation.  But 
gradually  the  objects  separate  themselves  which  at  first  were 
mingled  together  iu  the  perspective.  So  it  was  witli  the 
prophets  who  gazed  on  the  Messianic  times  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  apostles,  as 
they  directed  their  looks  to  the  second  adwut  of  Ciirist. 
Christ  himself  has  left  no  distinct  information  reajjectiug  the 
time  iu  which  this  decisive  event  is  to  happen,  but  has  ex- 
pressly informed  us  tliat  it  belongs  to  those  hidden  thiugs 
which  are  known  only  by  their  fulfilment.  It  would  requii-e 
thQ  oampariaou  qf  the  diwourses  of  Christ  with  one  another, 
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and  deep  reflactioo  on  tlieir  contcuts,  in  order  to  undenstaod 
the  Course  of  his  kingdom's  development,  aud  to  judge  aright 
respecting  the  neai-uess  ur  distance  of  its  end.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  many  isolated  expressions  of  Christ  which  present  the 
poiutä  of  greatest  moment  relating  to  the  progress  of  his  king- 
dotn  in  pesrspective  exhibition,  may  be  bo  understood,  as  if 
that  last  decisive  period  were  at  hand ;  on  the  other  hand, 
his  parables  indicate  a  slower  pruccH»  of  development ;  as  if  it 
wcnild  not  suddenly,  but  gitiduolly,  and  working  outward» 
from  within,  pervade  and  penetrate  the  life  of  humanity.  But 
naturally  these  ieolated,  brief  expreauions  are  moat  easily  recol- 
lected, and  absorb  the  attention.  The  contents  uf  the  parabolic 
intimations  are  learnt  gradually,  and  are  better  understood^ 
from  tlie  history  itself.  It  belonged  to  the  eisence  of  (!Jhris»l 
tianity,  that  it  should  represent  itself  at  first,  not  as  a  new 
principle  for  earthly  history,  not  as  destined  to  form  a  new 
cultus,  and  to  give  a  new  form  to  all  eartlily  relations ;  it 
was  not  the  idea  of  a  renovated  time  thai  Christianity  first 
attempted  to  realize,  but  everji;hing  appeared  only  as  a  pohit 
of  transition  to  a  new,  hcavonly,  eternal  order  of  things  which 
would  commence  at  the  second  advent.  Hence,  at  first,  every- 
thing earthly  muet  have  appeared  as  ready  to  vanish,  as 
quickly  passing  away,  aud  the  eye  was  tixed  only  on  that 
ftjture  heavenly  kingdom  as  the  unchangeable  state,  to  which 
believers  in  spirit  and  disposition  already  belonged.  It  would 
only  by  degrees  be  rendered  apparent  that  the  process  of  the 
world's  trauafürmation  coming  forth  into  outward  appearance 
would  not  be  effected  suddenly  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  but 
must  make  its  way  by  internal  changes  in  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  disciples  must  at  first  have  contemplated  the 
whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  firom  this  point  of  view,  and 
in  this  relation  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ.  Its 
whole  cultus  appeared  to  thorn  as  an  institute  which  must 
continue  to  exist,  tiU  all  things  would  become  new.  But  here 
also,  as  the  renewing  effect  of  Ckriatianity  was  to  proceed 
from  within,  the  true  light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  them." 

P.  41,  1.  8,  0ßer  "  affected"  add,  "  But  instead  of  the  Phari- 
aeea,  the  Sadducees  came  forward  as  persecutors  of  the  Gospel 
which  was  spreading  in  every  direction  with  unrestniined  power. 
The  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  disciples  testiht-d  of  the 
riaeo  S»Tiour,  aud  n{  the  hope  of  a  future  Resurrection  founded 
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OD  hiio,  must  have  rendered  them  hateful  vo  this  sect.  A 
predominant  negative  tendency  will  always  be  suspicious  and 
«aistrustful  of  popular  movemente  which  proceed  from  a  posi- 
tive religious  interest,  and  from  a  state  of  elevated  feeling 
relating  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and  from  suspicion,  it  is  easily 
roused  to  active  hostility.  The  Sadducees  abo  were  noted  for 
their  harshness  aud  inhumanity.  And  since  they  could  not 
venture  to  oppugn  directly  and  openly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  they  must  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing, under  iuiother  pretext,  a  sect  zealous  for  those  doctrines, 
and  rapidly  spreading,  and  upon  whom  they  could  bring  the 
authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  bear.  But  wliat  sen'ed  to 
render  the  Christians  hateful  to  the  Sadducees,  must  have 
contributed  to  render  the  Pharisees  fiivourably  disposed  to- 
wards thent" ' 

P.  44,  last  line  of  the  note,  afler  "  history"  add,  "  The  samö 
remark  applies  to  Baur'a  objections,  page  18.  An  exact  account 
of  what  took  place  in  the  Sanhedrim,  we  cannot  indeed  expect. 
This  we  know,  to  b^n  with,  that  we  have  not  before  us  a 
formal  legal  deposition.  But  the  want  of  such  a  document 
can  be  no  reason  for  rendering  the  whole  transaction  doubtful. 
Can  we  prouonuce  the  historical  narratives  of  the  ancients  to 
lie  incredililo,  because  the  spocchea  thoy  contain  are  composed 
in  accordance  with  the  sentivneuta  of  the  persona  to  whom  they 
are  attributed  ?  But  in  the  aucieuta  we  recognise  in  their 
composition  the  art  which  lets  every  one  say  what  he  might 
have  said  from  his  standtug-jwiut  and  in  his  own  character. 
In  the  accounts  now  under  consideration,  this  objectivity  of 
historical  art  is  wanting,  and  where  original  accoHnts,  such  as 
frequently  occur  in  the  Acts,  in  llie  diseourses  of  Peter  or 

•  This  is  conirary  to  the  opinion  maintaiafd  liy  Dr  Baiir,  mIio,  in  his 
work  on  Piiiil,  p.  34,  will  noi,  allow  iiiiy  Inritorioal  truth  in  tlio  aceonnt 
oontained  in  lue  Acts,  of  ihe  persceutian:»  cxciiod  hy  ü\--  Hadfliici'cs 
s^ingl.  the  Chrirttiatirt,  and  callx  in  qitencion  g^^aerally  the  truth  of  rho 
account  n;s)>oi'tii..'  these  oarly  pürACüulionH.  flu  «eca  in  ii.  noihiii^  hut 
a  connexion  foni.ed  d  priori  {nur^in"  itpriorigche  com^'iniition].  '"-^ini« 
the  diKconrsos  of  tho  disci  pies,"  he  tlitni(s.  "cnuUI  ouniiiin  RiMhing  more 
important  thsin  iIk»  te»ilitnom-  to  the  resurruci ion  of  Jesus  no  ini-re  em- 
bittered  and  ileeidc<l  opjionmitp  of  il  need  bo  iniaLrined  iIiuti  ihe 
Saddaccex,  the  avo«-ed  di-uicrä  uT  iho  doctrine  of  h  Ueitiirreefion  "  \Va 
mnRt  bf^re,  a-«  in  relation  to  other  iHiitiisi.  roe.ignisfj  the  ohjocllve  hi«- 
tcriciil  pruginail^m  (a  confllderation  of  events  lu  tboir  ivuua]  ea>irt<-H  nni 
«ffeolA)  w'iiiub  lliiji  l(iud  of  criiiciitui  wo<dd  ch^mju;«  into  ih<i  üulijoctive- 
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I'aul.  do  not  Form  tlie  basis,  we  cannot  be  surprisetl,  if  ia 
thesü  artless  narratives,  the  principle  tliat  was  beliered  to 
»iiimatG  tSie  proceedings  againat  the  Christians  should  be  put 
into  tl  c  mouths  of  the  actore  am  their  Bubjective  maxim. 
Lfustlyj  the  couduct  of  the  Sanhedrim  ia  hy  do  means  bo 
uiurked  by  delusion  and  want  of  sense  aa  to  render  the  narra- 
tive palpably  unhistoricul.  F'rüin  thtir  standing-point  the 
Sauhedrim  could  not  recognise  a  miracle  in  the  cure  of  the 
aime  inau  And  yet,  as  they  had  no  means  at  hand  to  ex- 
,)lain  the  whole  as  an  imposture,  and  to  convince  the  people 
of  it,  they  were  obliged  to  hush  up  the  affair  if  possible, 
without  uroiiBiiig  afresh,  by  more  violent  and  forcible  measures, 
the  popular  cnthuaiiism  which  they  wished  to  allay.  But, 
indeed,  every  plan  will  prove  at  last  to  be  devoid  of  sense, 
which  is  undertaken  as  a  reaction  against  a  movement  in 
men's  minds  fojiuded  on  perfect  justice  and  undeniable  truth, 
— a  folly  which  parthly  rulers  me  still  apt  to  repeat." 

P.  44.  1.  2,  "tefüie  the  Sauhedrim,"  add  note: — "Baur 
is  certainly  right,  wjiew  in  the  words  tic  'lipovuaXiift,  Acta 
iv.  5,  he  finds  an  implicfition  that  the  memlfers  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  net  all  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  p.  16. 
But  when  he  detects  here  a  desigp  ojj  the  jMirt  of  the  inventive 
historian,  to  insinuate  how  very  important  the  affair  waa 
regarded  by  the  authorities,  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  Who- 
ever wrote  with  this  design  would  certainly  not  have  satisfied 
himself  with  sucli  an  indication,  but  would  have  expressed 
much  more  strongly  what  ho  wialicd  to  be  noticed.  In  this  form 
of  espreasion  we  see  nothing  more  thap  that  it  was  kuowTi  to 
the  repoiter,  who,  from  his  proximity,  was  best  acquainted  with 
the  events,  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
not  then  residing  in  the  city,  and  were  perhaps  scattered 
about  the  adjacent  comitry,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  this 
circumstanoe  unconsciously  affected  his  phraseology.  So  that, 
on  the  contnuY,  in  this  little  turn  of  expression  we  find  a 
mark  of  originality  and  the  absence  of  design. 

P.  ii.  1.  8,  "  before  them,"  add  note : — "  Baur  is  also  dis- 
posed to  see  something  uuhistorical  in  the  appearing  of  the 
liwie  man  after  hie  cure,  with  the  two  apostlea,  before  the 
Smihedrira.  But  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  whether 
Ijf  was  seized  in  company  with  the  apoetlea  and  brought  forth 
at  the  same  time,  or  wbetlier  he  appewed  by  the  spea 
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carders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  because  the  corpits  ddldi  relited  to 
him ;  in  either  case  there  ih  nothing  improbiible.  Tlae  San- 
hedrim, or  a  party  in  it,  might  wish  to  tiy  whether  tliey 
ouuld  not  succeed,  by  a  pei-sonal  inspection,  or  cross-examiua- 
tiou  of  the  man,  to  elicit  something  which  might  be  turned 
against  the  apoetlea,  or  tend  to  tdlay  the  popular  fernient. 
Finally,  the  presence  of  the  man  who  wris  made  whcle,  «t 
these  proceedings,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  point  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  whole  narrative  stands  or  falls." 

P.  4.').  1.  21,  "  Christiana,"  (note.)  Baur  considerH  that 
what  I  have  here  regarded  aa  possible,  and  probably  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  whole  transaction,  is  a  gross  violation  of 
historical  writing,  p.  21.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  blaraeable,"* 
he  says,  "than  an  historical  method  which,  instead  of  ex- 
amining  a  matter  openly,  freely,  and  thoroughly,  arbitniirily 
iuti'oduces  fictions  in  the  place  of  historical  truth."  But  such 
a  method  I  believe  myself  never  to  have  been  chargeable 
with,  I  have  only  oflered  this  aa  a  conjecture,  to  wbich  I 
attach  no  gi-eat  weight  The  example  of  a  Nicodemng,  which, 
indeed,  will  find  uo  favour  at  the  tribunal  of  a  criticism  that 
ia  founded  on  a  system  of  fictions,  jH-ovfS  that  thei-e  might  h« 
secret  frieuda  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in 
the  Acts  (ch.  vi.  7)  it  is  remiu-ked  that  "  a  great  company  of 
the  priests  were  obedient  to  tlte  fatth^  Lastly,  the  representa- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  ti"ansaction  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
a  supposition  in  oinier  to  free  the  whole  of  the  narrative  from 
the  chfti*g6  of  internal  iniproliabihty.  I  wish  the  intelligent 
reader  to  decide  for  himself,  which  of  us.  Dr.  liiuir  or  myself, 
lies  most  open  to  tlie  chai-ge  of  substituting  arbitraiy  fictions 
for  historical  truths. 

P,  46,  1.  1,  "two  thousand,"  (note.)  We  must  here  notice 
Baur's  assertion,  that  tlie  numbers  in  the  Acta  a|i|j«sir  alto- 
gether unhistorieal.  Bnur  reasons  thus,  p.  37  : — Tht  number 
of  beliovera  mentioned  in  Act«  i.  lö,  ("about  an  luin(hed  and 
twenty")  is  manifestly  false,  for  it  contnuliets  the  statement  of 
the  AjHJStle  Paul,  in  1  Cor,  xv.  6,  that  Christ,  after  his  Rlbut- 
rection,  af>pcared  to  more  than  five  Inmth-ed  brethren  at  once. 
•*  If  this  small  number  be  manifestly  incorrect,  then  tlit-  large 
numbere  which  afterwards  occur  in  the  Acts  are  vrnt  m<ire 
trustworthy,  and  wc  must  come  to  the  cumhisiou  tliat  the 
•Diall  number  preceded  the  largo  ones  only  tti  ;riv^  a  u<ur% 
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vivid  Impression  of  tlie  rapid  and  importftnt  increase  of  tha 
uhurcb,  whioh  makes  each  class  of  numbers,  the  small  and 
tJie  great,  equally  suspicioua."  Even  if  Baur's  supposition 
were  con-ect,  the  cürroctneas  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  from 
it  is  by  no  means  evident ;  for  of  this  artificial  design  in  the 
iiae  of  small  and  large  numbers  in  «rder  to  render  more 
illustrioua  by  the  ooutrast  the  Divine  in  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  church,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  this  simple,  artless  re- 
presontatioa,  nur  of  all  those  little  trickeries  which  Dr.  Baur 
jialraa  upon  the  author  uf  the  Acta ;  ajid  1  think  that  the 
uiitui-al  conatniction  of  this  book  must  make  this  impression 
upon  every  ingenuous  and  unperverted  mind.  But  the  sap- 
(Kjsitiou  itself  I  cannot  allow  to  be  valid.  I  sec  no  contra- 
iiction  between  the  account  in  the  Acta  and  Paurs  statement ; 
Rur  the  reference  in  Acta  i.  15  is  not  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  but  merely  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  assembled  in  that  place.  When  Baur  further  maiu- 
.uiua,  that  the  persecution  raised  against  Stcjilicn  will  not 
allow  lis  to  suppose  that  the  church  was  so  large  and  im- 
portant, I  cannot  comprehend  this,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  all  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
affected  by  that  persecution. 

P.  46.  1.  Ö,  "gospel"  (note.)  Dr,  Baur  charges  me  with  a 
grave  fault  in  my  historical  investigations — that  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison- 
He  finds  here  the  inconsequential  attempt  to  set  aside  an  anti- 
supematuraliat  principle,  a  dialionourahle  concealment  of  diffi- 
culties. He  maintains  that  the  alternative  is  necessary, 
either  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple,  literally  true  relation,  or 
allow  historical  criticism,  if  we  believe  it  ciimiot  be  got  rid  of 
altogether,  to  exercise  all  its  rights.  Certainly,  if  my  work 
were  exegeticiil,  a  commentary  ou  the  Acts,  I  must  neoesBarilj 
occupy  myself  with  the  examination  uf  that  special  point, 
what  opinion  is  to  be  foi-med  respecting  the  ap[>earance  of  the 
angel,  and  Peter's  wonderful  releiise — wliat  relation  the  snb- 
iective  conception  in  tlie  nan-ative  of  the  Acta  bore  to  the 
iibjectivo  of  the  actual  ßict.  But  as  an  historical  writer,  I  waa 
istified  in  making  a  selection  from  the  narrative,  of  what 
ppeared  suitable  to  a  pragraaticid  abject ;  I  was  nowise 
vound  to  treat  every  point  with  equal  fulnc».  The  deli- 
»erance  of  Peter  from  priaon  waa  no  very  important  link  for 
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me  m  the  pragmatical  connexion  of  the  histor}'.  But  since 
Dr.  Baur  has  desired  that  I  should  express  myself  on  this 
point,  which  I  had  passed  over  in  silence,  I  find  no  reasua 
whj  I  should  not  express  my  opinion  witli  the  utmost  ti-nnk- 
uesa.  T  am  not  troubled  a,t  the  reproach  of  portitility,  nor 
inconsequence,  nor  indecision,  nor  waikuess  u(  iaith.  I  am 
not  prevented  by  ä  priori  grounds  from  adniitliug  the  angelic 
appearance  ;  but  the  accomit  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and 
exact  to  accredit  8uch  a  fact,  and  in  the  words  of  Peter,  Q])okeu 
before  the  Sanliedrim,  no  allusion  to  such  a  release  is  found. 
But  if  I  acknowledge  a  break  in  this  historical  rumnexion,  and 
an  obscurity  hanging  over  the  naiTative,  it  hy  no  means' 
follows  that  there  is  no  historical  tiuth  at  the  basis,  and  still 
less,  that  everything  was  bo  put  together  in  order  to  magnify 
the  apoatlea :  nor  can  1  admit  that  this  i«  the  consequeucti  of 
that  obscurity  which  I  acknowledge.  I  would  ratlier  say,  tJiat 
the  fiw;t  of  a  release  by  a  special  divine  guida.nce,  to  us  un- 
known, became  involuntarily  trausferred  into  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  freed  Peter  from  prison.  As  to 
the  alternative  laid  down  by  Dr.  Baur,  I  admit  it,  aud  avow 
that  criticism  must  be  granted  its  full  right  in  these  investigji- 
tiona.  But  in  the  way  Dr.  Baur  apphea  it,  I  cannot  recog- 
tLise  its  full  right,  but  only  an  arbitrarineaa  against  which,  in 
accordance  with  my  convictions  of  the  duty  of  an  historical 
inquirer,  I  must  declare  myself,  iu  its  apjjlication  not  only  to 
this,  but  to  any  other  historiciü  question.  This  criticism,  pro- 
fessedly 80  free  from  aaauruptiona,  proceeds  on  assumptions 
which  I  must  reject  as  unfounded ;  and  hence  the  opposition 
which  exists  between  our  modes  of  treating  the  history  ot 
Christianity. 

P.  46,  1.  20,  "  Gamaliel,"  (note).  Baur,  in  p.  35  of  hia  work 
above  refeiTed  to,  considers  the  introduction  of  Gamaliel  as 
somewhat  unhistorical,  and  the  words  ascribed  to  him  as  a 
fiibrication.  What  was  really  historical  could  only  amount 
to  thisj  that  at  that  time  the  view  prevailed  among  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be  best  to  leave  the  cause  of  Jesus 
to  its  own  fate,  in  the  certain  presumption  that  in  a  short 
ime  it  would  be  seen  how  little  there  was  in  it.  On  this 
presumption  the  speech  vm  framed  which  the  historian  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel  But  we  find  nothing  at  all  which 
san  j'istify  such  a  re-casting  of  history.     The  speech  ascribed 
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to  Gamaliel  is  so  qbaracteristic  and  mdividual,  that  it  nikkei 
UB  BO  much  the  1p8s  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  fact  that 
it  was  actually  spuken,  and  spoken  by  Camaiiel.     It  perfectly 
suits  the  Btand-jjuint  wnich  this  teacher  uf  the  law,  as  he 
is  rcpreseuted  in  the  text,  occupied  among  the  Jews.     The 
man  who  could  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  (Jrecian  lite- 
rature,  waa  also   csijiable   of  rising  to   this  higher  historical 
etiuid-point   in  his  judgment  of  Christianity.     That   Paul, 
who  was  at  first  animated  by  a  fanatical  fuiy  against  Chri»- 
tiauity,  proceeded  from   his   school,  is  uo  argument  to  the 
contrary  j  for  it  is  allowed,  how  little  right  wo  have  to  judge 
of  teacherti  by  their  Bclwlars.      Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
this  was  before  Stephen  niside  his  appearance,  which  p  aced 
Christianity  in  a  far  more  odiouB  liglit  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisee«.     And  if  the  mention  of  the  example  of  Thcudas  is 
an  auaiclironiam,  which  did  not  proceed  from  Gamaiiel,  yet  it 
by  uo  means  follows  that  the  text,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
speech,  was  derived  fi'ora  him.     The  characteristic  opening 
worda  of  Gamaliel,  by  the  sharp  impress  they  bear,  might 
easily  be  amplified,  and  it  would  he  verj'  natural  that  Gama^ 
liol  should  appeal  to  exam j des  from  history  in  support  of  hie 
advice.     This  is  what  we  consider  as  certain.   Bnur  maintains 
that  if  the  nairative  in  the  Acts  of  what  had  preceded  these 
transactions  in  the  Sanhedrim  he  correct,  Gamidiel  could  not 
have   uttered  such   words ;    for  history,  to  the  evidence  of 
which   he   appealed,    would    have    aheady   determined    the 
question.     Hero  then  is  the  dilemma,  either  Gamaliel  did  not 
utter  this,  or  ail  which  is  here  told  of  the  miracles  of  the 
apostles^  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  chiurch,  did  not 
really  take  place.    But  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  coiTcctnesa 
of  this  dilemma.  No  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  eflect  in 
man  a  complete  conversion  of  his  religious  and  intellectual 
stand-point.      Altliough  the  power  with  which  Christianity 
diflused  itself,  and  what  he  had  leamt  of  the  woudei-ful  curea 
performed  by  the  ajiostlea,  would  strike  Gamaliel  with  asto- 
nishment, yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  that  point  he  must  have 
come  already,  if  the  evidence  of  history  had  been  all  that  wa« 
needfiil  to  decide  tlie  question  for  him. 

P.  49, 1.  2,  afier  "important"  add,  "  Although  what  we  say 
is  disputed  by  persons  occupying  two  opposite  stand- point« 
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• — those   whf 


nide  and  lifeless 


who  m  a  nide  and  liteies&  manner  advocate  the 
Buperaatiir.il  in  Christianity,  and  th'jse  wlio  deny  cvorytliing 
BUftematiinJ, — yet  we  oinnot  give  up  an  ideu  wliich  is  of 
importauee  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Christianity 
from  the  lieginning — namely,  that  the  suiiernatural  and  the 
natural,  tlie  Divine  and  the  human,  always  work  together  in 
harmony," 

P.  49,  1.  10,  for  "knowledge"  read  " consciousneas." 
P.  49,  l.  17,  after  (uVoATfiAi/vl-it)  add,  "  Thua  we  perceive 
how  the  mixing  of  the  theocratic  element  which  had  served 
for  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  Grecian 
culture,  must  have  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  under- 
standing the  truth  revealed  by  Chriat;  for  thus  the  coarse 
and  narrow  Jewish  spirit  was  refined  and  expanded  so  that  it 
could  follow  more  easily  the  development  of  Christian  truth 
when  it  broke  through  the  limits  of  Jewish  nationality.'* 

P.  50,  1.  11,  aßer  "perLt-ption"  add,  "  If  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  had  a  narrati^'e  composed  on  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, after  the  manner  of  the  classical  historians  of  antiquity, 
tracing  the  whole  scries  of  things  to  their  origin,  and  distin- 
g\iishing  the  various  turniny-points  in  actions  and  events,  we 
might  be  able  to  detennine  more  exactly  the  position  which 
Stephen  occupied, — his  relation  to  Paul  in  the  development  of 
Christianity.  But  since  tho  accounts  in  the  Acts  are  not  of 
this  sort,  and  contain  many  gaps,  nothing  ia  left,  for  xia  but  tc 
adopt  that  divining  process,  by  which  many  passages  in 
history  have  been  placed  in  their  true  light,  which  by  skilful 
comparison  and  combination  can  learn  from  mere  ü^igments 
the  structure  of  the  whole,  and,  where  only  effects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  can  educe  and  lay  open  their  principles  and 
causes.  Stephen  disputed  much,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in 
oh.  vL  9,  with  the  foreign  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  we  may  justly 
assume  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah^ 
and  of  his  work  as  truly  Messianic,  formed  the  subject  of 
these  disputations — that  Stephen  used  the  Old  Testament,  in 
order  to  lead  the  Helleniatic  Jews  to  this  acknowledgment, 
and  that  consequently  these  disputations  would  relate  to  the 
exposition  of  tbe  Old  Testament.  Great  irritation  was  excited 
against  Stephen,  such  as  had  never  till  that  time  been  called 
forth  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The 
Sanhedrim  had  believed  that  it  was  necesatuy  to  check  th 
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■pread  of  tlie  new  seel ;  but  of  an  uputir  amoug  the  ]>eople  ilk 
reltttiou  to  it,  no  trace  had  yet  l)een  seen;  something  new, 
therefore,  must  intervene  liy  which  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jcaus  woidd  become  bo  oflfeosive  to  tiioae 
who  ailhcred  to  the  established  religion.     And  thiiH  probable 
supposition   is   confiitned   by   tlie    charge    brought   against 
Stephen  by  the  parties  wlio  were  thus  irriti^ted :    '  We  have 
heard   him    .s]^)cak    bhiKpliemouii  words   against    Moses  and 
iigaiiiat  God,'   Acts  vi    11.     For  the  first  time  since  Christ 
persouidly  had  censed  to  be  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  ha»i  such  an  accusation  been  heard  againat  a 
Chriatiau;     for   hitherto    the    believers,  agreeing   with    the 
Pharisees  in  the  Btrict  observance  of  the   Mosaic  Law,  had 
girea  occasion  for  no  such  charge.     Evidently,  it  was  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  the  manner  in 
which  Stephen  spjke  of  the  Meseiaiiio  work  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  efiects  that  would  be  produced  by  Christianity,  that  was 
the  occasion  of  tliis  charge  of  heresy.     The  charge  of  uttering 
blasphemy  against  Moses  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Stephen 
was  the  first  who  presented  the  CSospel  in  opposition  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  had  spoken  agränst  its  JHStiiying  power  and 
perpetual  validity ;  and  this,  to  the  Jews,  who  made  all  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  to  depend  on  the  law,  and  believed 
in  its  indefeasible  validity,  mubt  have  appeai-ed  as  blaspheming 
the  divine  authority  of  Moses.     It  wouJd  also  appear  to  theui 
as   blaaphemy  against   God,  in   whose  name,  and  as  whose 
ambassador,  Moses  appeared,  and  who  had  promised  an  ever- 
enduring  validity  to  his  law.     Stephen,  we  may  presume,  aa 
Paul  at  a  later  period,  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  pro- 
phetic passages  of  the   Old  Testament,  that  too  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  law  from  the   ordinary   Jewish  stand-point, 
and   that  the   Old    Testament   itself    pointed   to   a   higher 
Btand-poiut,  to  which  it  was  only  preparatory.     This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  brought  by  the  Sanhedrim  against 
Stephen,  which  wo  shall  notice  presently  in  our  historical 
representation.      The    whole  religious    stand-point    of    the 
Old  Testament  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  religion  wm 
held  within  the  bounds  of  sjiace  and  time,  and  must  neoe» 
Barily  be  connected  with  certain  places  and  times.     The  con- 
troversy against  an  over-valuation  of  the  law  must  hence  have 
led  Stephen  to  coutroveii  ou  over-valuation  of  the  templa 
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By  him  it  mhob  first  acknowledged  and  expressed,  that  a  pef« 
feotly  new  stand-point  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  to  be  created  by  Christ — a  purely  Bpiritual 
worship  embracing  the  whole  life  of  which  faith  iu  its  founder 
would  be  at  once  the  foundation  and  centre.  lie  referred, 
probably,  to  the  expressions  of  Christ  which  related  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
foimding  of  a  new  one  by  himaelf,  as  well  as  to  other  intima- 
tions of  the  great  transformation  of  the  world,  winch  were 
contained  in  the  words  he  uttered,  since  with  the  Temple  the 
whole  form  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus  must  come  to  au 
end.  But  if  our  Buppoaition  be  correct,  how  can  we  consider 
that  the  charge  bro\iglit  against  Stephen  deseri'ed  to  be  called 
a  false  one  ?  In  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  might  be  after- 
wards said  of  Paul,  that  his  enemies  uiijustly  accused  him  of 
blasphemy  against  Moses,  against  the  Temple  of  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament.  While  Stephen  was  convinced  that, 
taking  into  account  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Old  Testament 
development,  he  only  honoured  the  Old  Testament  and  God 
as  therein  revealed,  ho  waa  chargcni  with  an  ininiicftt  design  j 
and  since  his  opponents  understood  in  a  different  sense  what 
he  said,  from  what  he  intended,  he  could,  ia  this  respect, 
designate  their  accusation  as  false.  Moreover,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  materials  which  the  author  of  the  Acta  made  use  of 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  proceeded  from  a  person  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  stand-point  to  whicli  Stephen 
was  elevated,  and  hence  could  not  distinguish  Stephen  s  real 
meaning  from  what  his  eaemies  chaiged  him  with.  Stephen's 
defence'  would  also  have  taken  quite  a  diSerent  form,  if  be 

'  But  hore  the  queslioa  arises  whether  we  hAve  the  diacouree  of 
Stephen  in  all  esseiilial  points  as  it  was  spoken,  or  a  free  version  of  it 
bj  the  author  of  the  Acta.  The  latter  ia  äd%'ocated  by  Baur.  But  we 
muBt  maintain  that  if  the  author  of  the  Aute  had  been  go  slcilLed  in 
kJBtoric  art  as  to  be  able  to  transport  himself  to  ätephen's  stand- 
point,  and  to  invent  auch  a  diBoourse  in  his  Btyle  and  charaoter,  hia  own 
Distorical  composition  would  have  been  altogether  different.  He  would 
then,  froin  the  first,  have  drawn  a  clearer  reprei«entntiou  of  the  man, 
and  of  hia  importance  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  derelopnaent  of 
Christianity,  which  would  have  rendered  it  needleds  for  na  to  attempt  it 
by  means  of  a  conjectural  combination.  The  manner  in  which  thcso 
things  are  here  narrated,  stands  iu  most  Btriking  contrast  to  that  artia- 
tical  dexteriiy  which  is  presupposed  in  the  invention  of  such  a  diacouree. 
Oertainly  it  cannot  be  Buppoeed  that  if  such  a  writer  Lad  wished  to 
lepreseut  in  the  person  of  ätephen  the  coUiaion  that  then  first  took 
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could  Iiave  expltiincd  the  charges  bixught  aghiust  bim  As 
•ntiruly  f<.itinde(.l  oa  misapprehension- — if  he  had  not  acknow- 
ledged a  portion  of  truth  as  the  groundwork  which  he  couJd 
not  retnict.  but  was  on  thß  contrary  prepared  to  tnaintaiu 
with  eai'neatncss.  After  thia  prehminai-y  justification  we 
proceed  with  the  namitivc." 

r.  50,  1.  15,  " Bt;ind-point,"  add  note,  ''To  which  Baur 
of  Tubingen  has  properly  drawn  attention  in  hia  iugeuioua 
essay,  De  Orationk  habiioe  a  iitephmnf,  Ad.  c.  vii.  mnsilio. 
In  trying  to  establish  a  divine  objective  or  historical  prng- 
matisin  in  the  relative  position  of  these  two  chantpiona  of 
the  Christian  faith  (for  which  I  am  under  obligations  to 
Dr.  Biuir,  who  proljably  first  drew  my  attention  to  it),  I 
cannot  agree  witli  Dr.  Schneckeuburger,  who  thinks  he  has 
detected  a  subjective  pragmatism  purposely  framed  by  Luke. 
In  the  simple  re[iresentation  given  by  Luke  from  the  notices 
of  single  fiwita  lying  before  him,  I  cannot  discover  any  direct 
intention  to  exhibit  Stephen  in  hia  public  character  and  in 
bis  diBputatioiis  with  the  Jews  as  a  prototype  of  PauJ.  (See 
Schneckenburger's  work  on  the  Act*;,  pp.  172,  184.)  If  such 
bad  really  li^eu  hia  design,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  more 
strongly  marked,  after  the  manner  of  his  times.  Indeed,  the 
views  ascribed  to  Luke  of  beeoioing  the  apologist  of  Paul  in 
opposition  to  the  partizims  of  Peter,  are  of  too  artificial  a 
cast,  and  too  little  supported  by  hia  own  language,  to  induce 
mo  to  approve  of  such  au  hypothesis." 

P.  51,  I.  15,  "what  Stephen  really  said,"  (note.)  Baur 
properly  compares  what  the  frdse  witnesses  said  against  Clirist. 
(Matt.  5xvi.  61.)  See  my  "Life  of  Jesus,"  p.  281,  fourth 
edition,  (p.  181,  English  translation.)  But  wlien  Baur,  in  hia 
book  on  Paul,  p.  5G,  would  find  it  no  historical  truth,  but 
only  a  designed  imitation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  transferring 
to  Stephen  what  in  Matt.  ixvi.  60,  is  said  of  Christ,  we  cannot 
grant  our  approval.  We  can  discover  no  trace  of  such  a 
design.  "  But,"  says  Baur,  "  since  false  witnesses  appeared 
against  JesuH  with  the  same  accusation,  so  false  witnesses 
probably  wore  not  wanting  here  ; "  aa  little  also  can  it  be 


place  between  the  spiritual  vorship  of  Christianity  and  the  ftUsd-l 
point  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  etil]  involved  in  narnality,  he  would  so  hava 
coacealed  his  mal  dcxign,  that  it  would  only  be  apparent  at  the  end. 
A  plan   HÜ  arlificiu)  and  carcfully  adju-tcd   could   hardly  bare  beek-^ 
«S(l«rtak.ea  hy  a  Christian  of  that  primitive  age. 
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sappoeed  how  their  wituesa  should  be  here  nothing  bnt  falae» 
hcKxL  But  there  ia  no  contradiction  in  this,  that  »n  accasa* 
tion  may  be  false  in  the  seaae  in  \i^hich  it  is  pat  forth  by  thoee 
w^ho  make  use  of  it,  and  yet  a  truth  may  lie  at  its  basia 
But  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  not  distinguished  and 
developed  more  clearly  in  what  sense  ihe  accusation  is  false, 
and  in  what  sense  it  contained  truth,  instead  of  detecting  a 
design  in  this,  we  should  ratlier  note  the  wout  of  histuricul 
skill,  and  of  a  regular  development. 

P.  51,  1.  17  from  bottom,  "  Blasphemy,"  (uote.)  Baur 
IB  disposed  to  find  in  this  whole  representation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transaction,  something  uuhistorical.  How  can 
it  be  BupjKised,  he  thinks,  that  Stephen  would  be  accused  in 
this  tumultuous  manner  by  the  SanhefhHm,  who  hsteued  to 
him  at  first  so  quietly,  but  then  lu-e  described  as  all  at  once 
breaking  out  upon  him  with  such  fury  I  Tliis  tribunal  must 
have  compromised  its  dignity,  and  by  such  an  extra-judicial 
infliction  of  death,  have  exposed  itself  to  the  heaviest  respoii- 
sibiHty  before  tlie  Roman  governor.  As  we  can  form  nc 
consistent  notion  of  such  an  act  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  is  fai 
more  probable,  that  everything  proceeded  on\y  from  a 
tumultuary  movement  of  the  people,  who  seizfld  Stephen  in 
their  fanatical  excitement,  and  draj^gcd  him  forth  to  t>e  stoned. 
Since  the  author  of  the  Acta  wished  to  give  the  transaction 
great  importance,  to  represent  in  Stephen  the  image  of  Christ, 
since  he  wished  him  to  deliver  a  discourse,  he  must  for  these 
reasons  bring  him  before  the  Sanliedi-im,  and  he  must,  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  be,  let  them  take  a  part  in  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  against  him.  We  grant,  that  in  the 
description  given  in  the  Acta  there  is  a  want  of  clejimess  and 
lumiDousQcss  in  particular  points,  but  this  can  decide  nothing 
against  the  credibihty  of  the  whole.  Although  we  shoidd  not 
dispute  very  strongly  whether  Stephen  was  sacrificed  to  popu- 
lar fuiy,  or  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  etill  we 
find  a  pledge  for  the  latter  in  this  :  that  the  discourse  handed 
down  to  us  bears  the  impress  of  one  nctually  delivered,  and 
presupposes  such  a  tribunal  before  which  it  was  delivered.  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  fanatical  Jews  dragged 
Stephen  before  the  great  assembled  Sanhedrim,  or  that  the 
Saiuiednm  waa  aiaemhled  for  the  examination  of  this  cViarge  ; 
for  we  are  surely  not  justified  in  aihuitting,  that  <>ver\  thing 
tt«t  is  narrated  ia  the  Acte  respecting  Stephen  h.ij.jH,ned  in 
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oue  day.  Now,  hitfierto,  no  occasioti  had  been  foimd  to  accuse 
the  Christians  of  apostasy  from  Jiidmsm;  nothing  was  known 
of  tlieiii,  which  coidd  iu«ke  that  accusation  crodible.  It 
might,  therefore,  happen  that  the  better  memberB  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  exactly  prejudiced 
against  Stephen.  When  he  apjieared  before  them,  the  DiTine. 
which  expressed  itaeif  in  his  whole  appearance,  at  first  made 
an  impression  that  commanded  the  regard  of  a  part  of  tfie 
assembly ;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  he  began  to  epeak 
of  llie  deaiiuga  of  God  with  their  forefethers  was  suited  to 
testily  hia  piety,  to  coiniterwork  the  accnsiitions  brought 
against  him,  and  to  dispose  hia  hearers  in  his  favonr.  Also, 
though  we  who  have  the  whole  discourse  before  us  know  what 
its  aim  was  from  the  beginning,  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  his 
hearers  could  so  soon  apprehend  it.  And  this  serves  to 
explain  how  it  could  happen  that  they  heard  Stephen  patiently, 
till  he  came  to  the  words  in  which  hia  Christian  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  so  powerfully  and  unreservedly,  regai-dless  of 
consequences.  Here,  then,  fanatical  fiiry  broke  forth  ;  they 
would  not  liirfen  any  longer  to  the  blasphemies  of  Stephen.. 
He  was  dragged  out,  and  now  the  puni.'^hment  beg;an  which 
the  infuriated  people  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  down  correctly  the  connexion  of  these  transactions, 
and  find  nothing  which  justifies  the  denial  of  their  historical 
truth, 

P.  52,  1, 2  from  bottom, /or  "relinquish"  read  "dischai^." 
P.  54, 1.  2,  "oould  not  complete,"  add  note  : — "We  must 
always  maintain  against  Bam-  that  Stephen's  discourse  is  left 
unfinislied,  that  he  could  not  complete  the  plan  he  had 
Bketched  ;  that  just  when  he  had  reached  the  principal  point, 
for  whicii  all  that  went  before  was  preparatory,  he  was 
interrupted ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  disoourHe  as  we  have 
received  it,  is  imperfectly  reported." 

P.  55,  I.  20,  "Lord  Jclaus,  receive,"  (note.)  I  can  find  no 
groxind  whatever  to  discover  (as  Batir  has  done)  in  Stephen's 
manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  the  image  of  Christ 
as  im]»r<3.sscd  by  hia  Spirit  on  hia  genuine  disciples,  nothing 
but  the  iifl  pression  of  the  autijective  fiction  which  makes 
Stephen  a  copy  of  Chritst.  To  sup{>ort  the  latter  view,  it 
is  lu-ged  that  such  words  as  Stephen  used  occur  in  Luke 
xxiii.  34  and  4ö.  This  agreement  could  not  lie  merely  acci- 
dental, but  puiutu  to  the  same  source.     But  I  do  not  percein 
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that  the  literal  agreement  which  exists  here,  can  ouly  be  to 
explaiued,  äuce  the  agreement  may  be  very  naturally  acnoimted 
for  on  the  ground  thiit  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  expressed  in  those 
words  of  Christ  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  Luke,  so 
expressed  iLsuif  in  Stephen.  Ttiat  false  testimony  against 
Clirist.  of  which  the  false  testimony  against  Stephen  is  to  be 
taken  ob  an  imitation,  does  not  in  bo  many  words  appear  in 
Luke. 

P.  56,  1.  3  from  bottom,  aßer  "deatmction"  add,  "  As  we 
have  frequently  observed,  that  the  hostiiitios  waged  aguinst  a 
tnith  wlicn  first  brought  to  light,  with  which  its  publishers 
have  hail  t^  contend,  have  very  much  contributed  to  render 
their  consiciuusneBS  of  it  more  clear  and  complete,  and  to 
make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  consequences  that  flow 
firom  it, — 80  here  also  the  opposition  of  Pharisaical  Judaism 
must  have  had  a  powertnil  and  beneficial  influence  in  relation 
to  freer  views  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hellenists." 

P.  57,  1.  13,  "  Restorer,"  (Note.)  i-?fü  or  ariP-r.  See 
Geseniua'a  Dissertation  i?e  Samaritanorum  Tlieolo^ia,  (1822,) 
and  his  Carmina  Samaritana,  p.  75. 

P.  58,  1.  17, /<^r  "this  intelligence,"  read  "the  highest 
intelligence." 

P.  60,  1.  17.  "  The  information,"  Ac.  In  the  fourth 
edition,  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph  is  m  follows  : — 
"  It  must  have  occasioned  great  surpriise  to  the  church  at 
JeruBalem  to  hear  that  Christianity  had  first  gained  an 
entrance  among  a  people  who  were  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  theocratic  nation.  Not  that  any  such  scruples 
could  be  felt,  as  were  excited  at  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  sinco  the  Samaritans,  in  common  with 
the  Jews,  practised  circumcision  and  observed  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Moi-eover,  Christ  himself  had  set  the  example  by  his 
personal  ministry  among  the  Samaritans,  and  had  so  far 
counteracted  the  prejudice  again.gt  them.  Yet  the  disunion 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was  so  great  that 
the  former  could  not  view  without  some  misti-ust  the  form- 
ation of  a  church  among  the  latter,  and  believed  that 
they  must  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  €rospel  operated 
among  them  before  they  could  acknowledge  the  new  believers 
OH  Christian  brethren.  There  must  have  been  a  special 
reason  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Juhii  to 
Sfuuaria.     If  we  were  disposed  to  infer  the  object  of  the^ 
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mission  fronv  the  eftocts  that  it  produced,  as  if  these  giftB  af 
the  Spirit  could  not  be  imparted  hj  a  deacou,  but  required 
the  superior  agency  of  the  apostles,  we  should  [jroceed  on  an 
uiigrouuded  suppoHitiun — and  to  infer  the  design  from  the 
couaequeuoos,  is,  as  it  appears  in  this  case,  always  vety 
uncertain.  With  much  greater  right  we  miij  admit,  that 
a  kind  of  mistrust  was  the  cause  of  this  mission.  This 
mistrust  muat  have  related  either  to  those  among  whom 
Philip  labouj^ed,  or  to  himself  the  labourer.  It  might  cer- 
tainly be  the  latter,  as  Baur  allows, — a  coiigoqiieuce  of  the 
continually  increasing  opposition  between  the  Cliristians  of 
Palesthiian  and  those  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  a 
symptom  of  which  would  be,  that  the  old  ohuti^b  cmda  not 
fully  trust  the  freer  mode  of  thinking  among  the  Hellenistic 
preuchere.  wliich  already  began  to  be  formed  fi'om  Chris- 
tianity. But  with  greater  certainty  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing this  mission  as  owing  to  the  national  distrust  felt  towards 
the  Samai-itans.  Both  giuunds  of  niiatruist  might  indeed  be 
rileudc'd  together,  yet  we  find  in  the  namitive  no  |joint  of 
connexion  for  the  first.  At  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gospel  gained  entrance  among  the 
Samai-itans  muat  have  ap]>eared  to  the  two  apostles  na 
defective.  Jesus  had  indeed  been  acknov.-ledged  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  baptism  had  been  administered  in  his  name,  hut  the 
believers  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  for  what 
this  might  lie  could  only  be  known  from  inward  experience, 
and  this  was  still  something  foreign  to  the  SamaritauB.  They 
bad  received  the  baptism  of  water  without  receiving  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  cavise  of  this  may  be  traced  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  became  believers  ;  for  according  to 
the  universal  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  lite,  the 
eifect-a  of  faith  arc  conditioned  by  its  quality,  and  this  again, 
by  the  mode  of  its  origination.  Among  tho  Samaritans, 
living  faith  in  tho  Redeemer  appears  to  have  been  still  want- 
ing. Since  it  was  not  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption 
founded  in  tlie  consciousness  of  sin  that  had  led  thorn 
to  believe,  their  faith  does  not  appear  to  have  proc^?eded  from 
the  right  religions  and  mora!  principle.  It  was  at  first  in 
their  minds  only  an  undefined  and  obscure  longing  after  fresh 
and  higher  revelations,  and  this  longing  was  still  more  per» 
verted  from  its  .true  aim  by  the  deceptive  arts  of  the 
Simon,  which,  from  the  vartial  satisfaction  they  gave,  led 
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■t'Jl  fiari.her  astray.  The  superiority  of  Philip,  which  mß 
evinced  in  his  works,  had  moved  them  afterwards  to  believe 
hiin  nither  tliiin  Simon,  to  place  more  confidence  in  hi«  word«. 
Still  this  was  a  faitii  which  proceeded  from  iu^u'essiüiis  on  the 
sense«,  and  depended  on  the  person  of  him  whom  they 
had  beheld  performing  such  wonderful  works.  What  Philip 
announced  to  them,  and  they  had  been  moved  to  acknowledge 
as  true  liy  outwiird  appeoiancea,  still  remained  to  them  some- 
thing eiteraal.  The  Christ  whom  he  preached  waw  to  them 
only  an  outward  object  of  faith,  and  had  not  yet  passed  into 
their  inner  life.  The  0{)eration  of  the  I^oly  Ghqet  waa  still 
fiomethiug  foreign  which  astouißhed  them  in  the  eöijcta  pro- 
duced by  another  jicrson.  Certainly  the  two  apostles  would 
perceive  that  what  Philip  had  effected  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  still  more  must  t;ike  plaqe,  ixi  order  tg  found  » 
true  Christian  church.  We  have  not  a  full  axxount  in  the 
Acts,"  ic. 

p.  62,  note  1,  qfler  "b.-i-is"  add,  "But  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  ia  clearly  distinguished  by  the  jgenuine  liistorical 
impress  from  all  those  fancies,  so  that  no  ooß,  unless  his  mind 
be  80  far  perverted  as  to  have  lost  all  perception  of  the 
difference  between  fiction  and  historical  reality,  can  iail  to 
recognise  it." 

P.  6  6, 1. 1 0,  aßer  "  occasion  "  add,  "  But  before  we  proceed  any 
further,  we  must  take  notice  of  what  has  been  urged  from  two 
diflerent  stimd-pointa  against  the  credibility  of^the  account 
in  the  Acts  which  we  here  foUow,  and  against  tlie  internal 
probability  of  the  whole  nan-ntive.'  The  stand-point  which 
Pe^'er  afterwards  occupied  in  relation  to  Paul  and  the  pi-each- 
ing  of  Paul  among  the  heathen,  must  testify,  on  the  contrary, 
that  lie  had  attained  to  views  similar  to  those  o^  Paul  in  a 
oocuüar,  independent  manner.  It  has  been  aasei'ttjd,  indeed, 
that  Peter's  vacillation,  such  as  he  exhibited  iu  his  conference 
with  Taid  at  Antioch,  cannot  be  expltiined  on  this  gi'ound  ; 
but  that  every  diffieiJty  will  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  that 
Peter  was  forced  to  admit  an  independent  development  of 


'  By  Gfrorer,  in  hie  work,  "Die  heilige  Sage."  1  Abth.  (>  Hi,  And 
liy  Baur,  in  his  ofien-qnotad  work  on  Paul.  The  first  proeccde  on  the 
«up[XMition  tliat  the  AcU  cousit^t  üf  two  disiiact  nartii,  and  that  the 
firet  part  «a»  oompoBcd  by  a  foilowtr  of  i'eter :  and  Baur,  on  the  bujv 
piinition  that  the  whole  was  pervaded  by  a  bcuotic  or  ccnciliato 
design ;  but  they  both  arrive  at  ■similar  rcauJla- 
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Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  by  an  impression  from  with- 
out in  opposition  to  his  own  staud-puiut  and  mode  of 
thinking,  by  the  personal  superiority  of  Paul  and  the  acknow- 
ledged fiicts  of  his  ministry.  But  is  it,  then,  really  probable, 
that  men  who  were  wedded  to  the  mode  of  thinking  which 
made  participation  in  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah  dependent 
on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  should  allow  themselvo» 
BO  easily  to  be  moved,  aolely  and  entirely  by  the  mentjil  supe* 
riority  of  an  individual  who,  from  the  difference  between 
hia  own  stand-point  and  theirs,  must  have  been  so  f;ü*  leai 
fitted  to  operate  upon  them,  or  by  an  addi:ction  of  facta 
which  testified  of  the  Bimilor  effects  of  faith  in  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  to  the  admisaion  of  a  principle  which  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  system  of  their  deeply-rooted  convictions  1  We 
know  full  well,  how  hard  it  is  to  conquer  inveterate  preju- 
dices by  an  appeal  to  external  facta — how  strongly  men  are 
disposed  to  explain  away,  or  to  interpret  in  their  own  favour, 
all  facts  which  may  testify  against  their  prejudices.  And 
wowld  a  man  of  Peter's  (strongly  marked  individuality,  be  the 
kind  of  person  to  be  induced  to  give  up  his  principles,  by  an 
influeuoe  proceeding  only  from  without,  apart  from  any  point  ^ 
of  internfd  connexion  in  his  own  comrse  of  development !  •'^^H 
far  more  natural  explanation  it  will  be,  if  we  can  show  a  pre^^| 
paration  for  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Peter 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  inward  experience.  The  firet 
poiat  of  conueiion  lay  in  the  essence  of  the  truth  announced 
by  Christ,  and  in  his  own  words,  which  led  to  such  an  under- 
standing. If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  be  self-evident  how  a 
development  proceeding  from  Peter's  own  Christian  conscious- 
nees  might  gradually  prepare  him  for  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment. But  this  development  from  within  might  also  be 
supported  by  outward  facta,  which  might  easily  be  forth- 
coming, if,  before  the  entrance  of  Paul  on  his  apostleship,  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel  had  anyhow  come  into  contact  with 
the  Gentiles ;  when  it  would  be  perceived  that  among  them 
also  the  hearts  of  men  invited  and  admitted  it.  But,  of  course, 
Christian  truth  cannot  gain  full  possession  of  the  inner  man 
without  a  stnigglG.  Everywhere  we  shall  be  pi-epared  to 
expect  in  the  development  of  Christianity  a  co-o])eration  of 
the  supernatural  aiid  the  natural.  And  when  we  find  an 
account  handed  down  which  oorresponrls  to  all  tliesc  poin 
we  canitot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  impress  of  nature 
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of  truth.  Idea  and  history  are  brought  into  unison  with  each 
other.  Moreover,  Peter  evidently  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  James  and  Paul,  aud  this  intermediate  stand- point 
"will  therefore  necessarily  correspand  to  his  ovn  course  of  de- 
velopment. 

"  If  we  examine  it  closely,  what  Paul  saya  in  the  second 
chapter  of  hia  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians  respecting  his  relation 
to  Peter,  and  that  apostle's  relation  to  Judaism,  is  so  far  from 
contradicting  the  view  we  are  advocating,  that  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  it  If  we  carefully  weigh  what  Paul  there  says, 
•we  shall  be  led  directly  to  assume  snoh  a  course  in  Peter's 
development,  as  we  have  already  traced. 

"  When  Peter,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Christiana 
at  Antioch,  was  led  to  abstain  from  free  intercom^se  with  the 
Gentile  Christiana,  Paul  did  not  consider  it  necessary  first  of 
all  to  convince  him  of  the  tniths  that  were  opposed  to  his  line 
of  conduct,  but  taking  for  granted  his  theoretic  agreement 
with  him,  only  accused  him  of  the  contraibction  between  his 
principles  and  his  conduct  at  that  time.  He  could  not  express 
himaelf  more  strongly  in  order  to  mai-k  how  freely  Peter  had 
hitherto  acted  in  refercnco  to  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  Gal.  iL  14, 
'  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  GentUea  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  the  Jewal'  It  is  evident  from  these  very  words  of  Paul, 
that  Peter  had  expressed  by  his  actions  the  conviction  that 
salvation  did  not  depend  on  the  observation  of  the  law ;  that 
he  had  felt  no  scruple  to  live  with  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile, 
aa  Paul,  in  v.  16,  avers,  speaking  from  his  own  stand-point 
and  that  of  Peter  as  identical ;  '  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  feith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ.'  In  v.  18  he 
charges  him  with  seeking  to  restore  what  he  had  already  de- 
stroyed ;  which  can  only  refer  to  that  renunciation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  which  was  involved  in  Peter's  former  line  of  con- 
duct. Here,  therefore,  such  a  revolution  is  presupposed  iu 
Peter's  views  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  another  person  on  his  mind.  If  everything  had 
proceeded  frtjm  the  influence  of  Paul  alone,  should  we  not  find 
a  hint  referring  to  it  in  some  part  of  the  PauJino  Epistles? 
Had  nut  Paul,  when  he  declared  that  he  needed  not  first 
to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  from  the  apostles  in  Pales- 
tine,— that  from  the  begiumng  he  bad  acted  iade^\x<i<tw\^^ 
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iu  tlic  pulilkatiou  of  the  Cuspel— the  niust  iiatiu-al  oppor- 
tunity fur  making  thisj  claim,  that  Peter  Hrst  thruugh  him 
liad  leanit  tUe  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  th« 
Mustiic  Law,  and  to  do  hoüiage  to  the  principles  first  of  all 
laid  dowii  hy  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones  t 

"  The  naniitive  in  the  Acts  foniibhes  us  here  with  the  only 
right  clue  to  the  course  of  Peter's  religious  development, 
-which  we  are  compelled  to  seek  by  the  subject  itself. 
tiaiTiitive  is  in  fact  drawn  from  tlie  life,  and  contains  in  it 
the  elemeiita  from  which  a  natural  vivid  representation  can  be 
foi-med,  althuugb  the  author  himself  haa  been  at  no  pains  to 
iniiko  it  Ruch.'  It  cannot  bo  called  an  arbitrary  maiuifacture 
of  history,  if  we  eni|)loy  the  same  operation  of  which  every 
hiatoriau  must  make  use  where  he  has  to  form  a  vivid 
historical  representation  from  an  acc<:)unt  which  does  not 
develop  all  tlie  points  that  are  requissite  for  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  facts.  Nocetisarily  he  must  amplify  several 
tilings  which  are  not  hterally  contained  in  the  account  lying 
before  him,  but  which  are  indicated  by  the  given  outliuea,  if 
lie  would  unite  everything  in  one  picture  according  to  the  laws 
of  analogy.  So  in  the  account  given  in  the  Act»,  the  leading 
principle  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
diviu©  ;  that  ia  hoi'e  the  side  that  belongs  to  hiatorical  truth  ; 
aa  to  the  saturrU  circumstances  aud  natural  couucxiou  of 
causes  aud  etfects,  to  which  the  narrator  does  not  direct  hia 

'  Even  Baur  has  acknowledged  that  the  notioD  of  a  mythical  com- 
pnttitioii  iia  not  adu]ii<i:ilile  here.  Ho  thiaks  ihftt  he  bas  detected  a 
designed  r»liri(iitt.iori  for  an  ajwiugelic  and  conciliatory  object  th&t  lies  at 
the  biUiiii  of  the  whole  houk  of  ihe  Acts.  But  oä  wc  uiitaol  in  general 
find  in  the  aimpla  character  of  this  liook  any  ground,  or  point  of  con- 
nexion to  support  the  charpe  of  such  a  f'rauM  pia  j)Crvadiug  the  whole 
of  it.  60  we  think  that  in  this  particular  part,  yrhoever  views  the  nur- 
Tativc  Willi  an  unprejudioed  eye,  ruuBt  decide  against  Baur's  unnatural 
Artificial  conabruciion  of  it  The  viaion  that,  happened  to  Pcier,  which 
related  to  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  iu  the  kingdom 
»f  the  Messiah,  was  copied  (acoording  to  Baur)  from  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  Paul,  for  (he  purpone  of  accroditinL'  hia  call  a*  an  apostle  to  the 
Oeutilcü,  (p.  7&.)  and  uoDtaiiicd  the  legitimation  of  tho8<;  rights.  Such 
things  may,  indeed,  be  imagined  if  persons  arc  disposed  to  IVhJon  tiie 
material«  lying  before  them  according  to  their  arbitrary  preconocptiona, 
or  if  they  can  look  at  «verjthing  only  through  fpectacica  of  their  own 
making,  and  see  in  all  thing»  the  reflejlion  of  their  own  odd  fancios. 
But  whoever  ia  not  labouring  under  the  complaint  of  speotral  ap- 
pearances, will  certainly  and  itoibiug  whatever  la  tkla  wbole  narratii 
winch  oan  justify  auch  a  compariitou 
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attentiou,  we  m\i»t  endeavour  to  fill  them  up  aooording  to  tb« 
indicationa  contained  in  the  account  itaelf. 

"  The  impulse  once  given  to  the  farther  spread  of  the  Gospel 
bejond  the  bounds  of  Judea  coiild  not  stop.  Thus  we  fiud 
churches  founded  ia  the  west  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  though  of  their  origin  we  have  no  distinct  account. 
Possihly,  the  happy  effects  of  their  visit  to  tlie  Samarit-iua 
induced  both  the  apiistlea,  or  at  least  the  euergetio  Peter,  to 
extend  their  missionary  labours.  Or  it  might  be,  that  tho 
scattering  abroad  of  the  believers,  ocavaioued  by  the  persecu- 
tion against  Stephen,  led  to  the  founding  of  these  churches. 
At  all  events  it  was  natural^ — since  the  apostles  were  at  firBt 
the  Patriarchs  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole  church,  aud  in  the 
original  community  of  believers  everything  was  under  tlioir 
guidance — that  the  newly-founded  foreign  churches  ßhould 
also  stand,  according  to  this  analogy,  under  their  superiu- 
teudence.  And  in  virtue  of  the  gift  of  church-guidauce 
peculiar  to  Peter,  recognised  and  actually  claimed  for  hira  by 
Christ  himeelf,  the  business  of  taking  tho  oversight  of  tlie 
younger  churchea  must  have  been  specially  committed  to  him. 
A  visitatioo  juuniey  of  this  kind  led  him  to  the  chujche« 
founded  in  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  the  Meditermuean  Sea.' 
He  was  still  accustomed  to  labom-  only  arauag  the  Jews  ;  yet 
he  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  visited  a  people  not  belonging 
to  the  theocratic  nation,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  experienced 
the  opeiutiüus  of  the  Holy  Spirit  througli  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  Already  he  would  have  heard  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  amung  the  Gentiles  by  the  scattered 
Hellenist«,  and  of  the  receptibility  which  was  found  to  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentilea  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  had  an 
opportunity,  in  tho  course  of  his  ministry  among  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  of  noticing 

'  Acia  ix.  31.  DaurV  asecrtion  {p.  40),  Ü\a,l  this  waa  undertaken  in 
order  tu  cinmierwork  llie  more  liberal  principle!;  Kpread  aliroad  li.v  the 
llelleniiiU^.  we  tiinaat  reg:«rd  as  prnj)erly  Huppurteil,  >«)n^  no  trace  of  U 
can  be  fuuml  in  line  o&rraiive  iiAulf.  Nor  does  it  hj  Miy  meana  follov, 
bccaaxe  there  w  nothing  wiid  here  of  Uying  oq  i»f  hanilH  ami  Ibt 
eoiiiuiunieatlna  uf  the  ilul,v  äpirit,  that  the  mentiüQ  ttf  iheAe  things  in 
ei>an<;)[loi)  with  tbe  ininisirj  uf  the  apostkt«  among  (ho  t!i&uiaritiuiK  ia 
unhHt'iriciil.  Althcini^h  lioth  jouroe}'«  4:onie  under  the  coiiunoii  category 
of  visitation*,  yet  ihc  differeti'-e  —i\  d'ffereacc  of  oliject  and  iu  the  tuod« 
of  operaliun  ari^inic  friKii  the  diffl-reni  cIush  of  peniontt,  ia  «ne  cuse  the 
iteuiariinuA.in  the  other  the  diRperwdJewu,  among  «rhom  the  I'ouadaLion 
of  tbeChiircli  li  ul  Itecn  alrmdy  laid-  it  not  on  tbut  iiccounV  iVcviVcu-n«^ 
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traces  of  that  deep  concern  with  which  many  Gentiles  listened 
to  his  preaching.  And  what  he  Eictually  witnessed  might 
bring  to  his  remembrance  many  thiugs  which  Christ  intimated 
in  his  difiCüurses.  Thua  there  might  he  a  preparation  for  the 
entrance  of  new  light  into  his  soul,  though  it  could  not  pene- 
tiute  all  at  once.  There  was  nectsasarily  a  conflict  in  his  soul 
between  the  rays  of  the  new  light,  and  the  darkness  arising 
from  his  earlier  habits  of  thinking.  But  now  a  divine  call 
reached  him  from  without,  and  oo-operatcd  with  what  ws 
taking  place  within  his  breast. 

'*  As  among  the  Gentiles,  at  that  time,  there  were  many 
noble-mi nded  men,  dissatisfied  with  the  ancient  superstition, 
who  longed  with  conacious  or  unconscious  anxiety  after  a 
divine  revelation  which  might  impart  the  contidence  of 
religious  conviction'  raised  above  the  strife  of  human  opinions, 
so  we  recognise  in  the  conturiou  Cornelius  a  representative  of 
this  better  class  of  Gentilea,  an  historical  image  from  the  hfe, 
and  no  mythical  personago.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman 
cohort  which  formed  the  ganisoa  of  Caesarea  Stmtonis,  a 
town  on  the  sea-coast,  tlnrty-five  miles  from  Joppa,  This 
man  appears  first,  like  many  of  those  among  the  Gentiles  who 
were  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  religious  wants,  and  were 
seeking  after  the  truth,  to  have  tiuned  from  the  popular 
polytheism  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Judaism,  and  thus  to 
have  reached  a  theistic  stand-point  which  formed  a  bridge 
for  him  to  Christianity." 

P.  68,  L  13,  afler  "  enigmatical"  add,  "  The  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate,  who  borrowed  the  general  principles  of  Theism  from 
Judaism,  but  held  them  in  an  isolated  state,  sepanited  from 
all  that  gave  it  vitality,  found  in  it  consequently  not  enough 
for  their  religious  necessities.  But  they  were  roused  by  the 
felt  deficiency  to  search  and  examine.  With  ibis,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  which  easUy  passed  over  to  them  from 
the  Jews,  was  fitted  to  harmonise,  and  would  assume  a  form 

^  A  prophetic  longing,  euch  as  ia  coutaiDed  in  those  words  in  Plato'a 
FhffidoD,  although  it  might  no'  he  so  strictly  iDtendcd  by  the  philoso- 
pher, where  it  in  eaid,  that  "  taking  the  heat  and  hardcst^lo  be  refuted  of 
human  opitiious,  a  n)Eua  muat  vcDture  on  the  voj'age  of  life,  carried  svor 
on  thiB,  aa  CD  a  raft,  unless  he  can  be  carried  over  mure  eecuruly  and 
free  from  danger  in  a  more  truBtworthy  conveyance,  or  aouie  divine 
word :"  riv  yovy  BiAntiTov  t&v  avOgtfTii>t>v  X<(>wv  Kaßdtrra  ita\  Su<rf^f\ryii- 
•r^rarov,  ^1  Tovrov  ix'^^f'*>'<»'>  äi<rrtp  irl  «xcSfos  »co'8i/i'€i''0«^a  JtmrAfwo» 
riy  ßlof  tl  )eit  ra  Sivaao  iff^aX^irTtpov  xal  cucivtvy^fpov  M  ßfßaiariftm 
^X^ftarot  It  Kiyou  itlouriyht  tiairoptuOtititu.  —  Kd.  Dip  ToL  i  p.  lOi. 
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OOrrespondiag  to  the  stand-point  and  spirit  of  their  seeking; 
it  waa  not  difficult  for  them  to  strip  off  the  Beofiuous  political 
covering.  Now  a  person  of  such  a  religious  constitution  of 
mind  and  disposition  as  Cornelius,  must  have  had  his  atten- 
tion roused  when  he  heard  that  the  Mesaiahj  from  whom  he 
expected  fresh  divine  light,  had  appeared,  and  when  he  henrd 
of  the  spread  of  the  new  announcements,  and  of  Peter's  ex- 
traordinary works;  for  we  shall  be  quite  justified  in  assuming 
Jiat  euch  a  report  had  reached  him  of  what  had  taken  place 
i3  the  surrounding  country.  And  here  we  must  apply  what 
we  have  before  remarked  respecting  the  use  of  the  accounts 
in  the  Acts  as  historical  records.  Especially  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  Cornelius  was  induced  to  send  for  Peter, 
the  original  source  from  which  alone  every  other  account  oould 
be  derived,  and  to  which  every  other  must  be  traced  bsick, 
could  only  have  been  his  own  deposition  respecting  what  had 
happened  to  him." 

Pt  69, 1.  2,  after  "  Eph.  iii.  10  "  add, "  In  the  picture  which 
we  sire  enabled  tc  form  by  thia  combination  uf  views,  all  the  par- 
ticular traits  may  not  poaaess  equal  certainty.  But  we  may  be 
assured  that  an  exhibition  on  the  whole  will  remain,  of  which 
no  sophistical  deatruotive  arbitrary  criticism  can  deprive  ua." 

P.  75,  L  22,  for  "  It  was  natural,  ifec,  .  .  .  them  ;*  read, 
"  As  all  the  conditions  under  which  a  living  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  is  formed,  existed  in  the  souls  of  these  men  who 
were  seeking  after  salvation,  so  by  the  powerful  testimony  of 
Peter  fftich  a  faith  waa  soon  awakened,  and  after  such  prepara- 
tives followed  more  quickly  than  would  otherwise  have 
happened.  And  as  thia  faith  in  the  process  of  its  formation 
and  in  its  quality  differed  essentially  from  tlie  faith  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  arose  more  from  outward  events,  and 
adhered  to  what  was  external,  so  also  the  effects  were  in  an 
inverted  relation.  While  among  the  Samaritans  after  they 
had  received  water-baptism,  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
effects  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  here  on  the  contrary,  in 
these  men,  who  were  so  prepared,  the  usual  marks  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  were  perceptible,  even  before  thoy  had 
received  baptism.  The  word  which  found  a  receptive  soil  in 
their  hearts  effected  eveiytliing  by  its  indwelling  power,  and 
these  eöects  of  the  word  testified  their  well-founded  claim  to 
baptism." 
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V.  77.  Book  iii.  Ch.  i.  The  fdlowin^  is  the  itiWödlttJMfy 
paragraph  iu  the  4th  Edit'wa  : — "  When  anythmg  ne#  c# 
great  ia  to  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  kiiigdoiiö  Jt 
God,  dirine  wisdom  is  wont  so  to  order  events,  that  afi 
impulse  is  given  to  its  progress  not  on  one  eide  only,  but  ifl 
several  directions.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  niert  whönJ 
God  employs  aa  his  instruments  co-üj>erate  frotn  various 
stand-points,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  fhaty  which 
in  the  issue  is  destined  to  effect  a  great  revolulioft.  The 
vaiious  threads  in  the  course  of  the  world's  hiÄtory  are  join^ 
together  at  lost  in  one  point.  Beginnings  ofe  (Aade  afid 
apparently  fail ;  and  yet  what  seemed  to  rise  only  to  sink  foi* 
ever,  finaOy  becomes  the  victorious  ci^eative  priüciple  of  a  ueif 
and  illustrious  epoch.     So  it  was  here.  I 

"  Stephen,  who  appears  to  have  been  chosen,  in  ortk'r  thM 
Chriatianity,  freeing  itself  from  the  garb  in  which  hitherto 
it  had  been  developed,  and  shattering  the  forms  of  Judaistn, 
might  exhibit  itself  and  show  its  power  throngh  him  as  the 
principle  of  a  new  creation  adajjted  for  tlie  whole  humatj 
race,  died  as  a  martjT  for  the  grvat  new  idea  first  brought  by 
him  to  light.  But  this  idea  did  not  die  with  him  :  it  foand 
other  organs  in  those  who  were  allied  to  him  by  descent  and 
education,  the  Hellenists,  who  while  they  extended  their 
agency  among  the  Gentiles,  realiv;ed  in  various  small  cirolea 
the  intentions  of  Stephen.  Then  Peter  himaelf  came  forth 
from  the  midst  of  Palestinian  Judaism,  who  from  quite 
a  different  qnartcr,  and  as  it  were  against  his  will»  was  led  by 
a  combination  of  influences  to  vindicate  Üie  independent 
dcTclopiment  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  It  might 
have  been  imagined  tliat  the  more  liberal  Hellenistic  culture 
would  produce  the  man  by  whom  the  idea  put  forth  by  the 
Hellenistic  Stephen  was  destined  to  be  carried  out  in  all  it3 
extent.  But  God  likes  to  work  by  opp<.iBites,  and  very 
iifiei*ently  from  the  calculations  of  human  sagacity.  There  is 
n  divine  impress  stamped  on  the  pai-adoxes  which  meet  us  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  not  firom  the 
JMexandrian,  but  the  Pliarisaic  school,  that  gi-eat  man  was  to 
come  forth,  who  was  destined  to  represent  Christianity  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  stand-point  which  liitliei-to  bad 
been  hia  own.  Tliis  new  development  wiia  to  emanate,  not 
from  what  wiui  allied  to  it,  but  irum  the  di^ioietriaüly  opposita. 
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Pliarisce  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  bct.mc  of  tl>o 
lingilom  of  God.  It  was  important  that  the  uew  spirit 
eliould  receive  it«  form  not  from  the  delioito  shell  of  Hellenic 
culture,  bnt  from  the  hard  kernel  of  Phitrisaism.  The  solid 
Christian  realism  afs  it  was  represented  in  Paul,  conld  impresa 
itself  more  diatinctly  on  the  hard  sutfstance  of  mgged  Phari- 
saism, than  on  the  tender  yielding  material  of  Hellenistic 
culture.  And  yet  it  was  not  unimportant  that  in  Paal  there 
should  be  a  portion  of  the  Hellenist  element  amalgamated 
■with  the  Palestinian  and  Pharisiic.  What  had  l>een  partially 
effected  in  the  development  of  Stephen  and  the  Hellcniata,  down 
to  the  mission  of  Peter  to  Cornelius,  was  concentrated  here.  If 
in  the  method  by  which  Peter,  the  advoncaite  of  the  contracted 
Paleatinian  conception  of  Christiimity,  was  led  to  more  lil>eral 
views,  something  analogous  may  he  imagined  to  the  method 
in  which  Paul  was  converted  from  the  mofrt,  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gospel  to  the  reception  of  it  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive form,  we  may  be  allovped  to  consider  the  latter  as 
an  objective  type  of  the  process  of  historical  development 
according  to  the  same  law  and  with  the  same  great  outlines, 
and  not  aa  the  arbitniry  fiction  of  any  human  raiiid. 

"With  what  we  have  just  now  remarked,  is  closely  con- 
nected one  principal  distinction  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  merely 
that  churches  were  founded  by  him  among  the  heathen,  and 
that  the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  so  extensive ;  but  by  hira 
especially  the  fimdamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  deve- 
loped in  their  living  organic  connexion,  and  formed  into  a 
compact  system.     The  essence,"  &c 

P.  78,  1-  U,  aßer  "  it "  add,  "  The  more  definite  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  Acts  might  be  in  uoticiuT  the  change  oi 
the  apostle's  name  fi-om  Saul  to  Paul  from  this  period  — if,  aa 
Baur  assumes,  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  alteration  in  Peter't 
name  (p.  93) — bo  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  he  would  have 
stated  the  fact  without  making  any  remark  upon  it." 

P.  80,  L  8,  aßtr  " literature"  add,  "But  might  he  not  at  a 
later  period  have  been  induced,  while  exercising  his  ministry 
jmong  people  of  Hellenic  culture,  to  have  noade  himself 
Itetter  acquainted  with  Hellenic  literature?  Tlie  man  who  felt 
himself  impelled  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  love,  and  who  knew  hovy 
to  become,  as  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  bo  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek,  in 
order  to  win  thena  over  to  the  Gospel — might,  for  promotaai^ 
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that  object,  read  many  writing»  of  the  Greciftti  phil<>8o|iherB 
and  poet»  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  wht-thur  he  would  have 
time  amiiat  hie  prodigious  and  varied  luhoure  for  such  a 
purpose,  having  in  addition  to  work  for  his  livelihood'?  But 
cau  we  venture  to  raeasiu-e  Paul  by  the  cummuu  standard  I 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  was  not  possible  to  such  a 
man.  Yet  we  must  not  draw  too  large  a  conclusion  from  the 
few  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  occur  in  his  writing* 
It  ia  true  we  ehall  find  in  him  such  expresaioiia  respecting  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  culture  and  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  which  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy 
gives  the  best  commentary,  and  which  may  give  evidence  of 
a  deeper  aoquaintance  with  it.  But  what  in  othera  would  be 
the  residt  of  study,  might  in  Paul's  case  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  from  the  deep  insight  of  his  universal  Christian 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiana 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  making  uae  of  his  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature,  if 
he  had  been  familijir  with  it.  And  we  know  that  an  Apollos 
was  his  superior  in  Grecian  culture,  and  that  ha  speaks 
himself  ua  'rude  in  speech'  (i^.wrijc  r«  Xoyj»)  2  Cor.  zi. 
compared  with  others." 

P.  81,  1. 1,  aßer  "aliment"  add,  " The  three  great  teachersof 
the  chTu"ch  who  were  especially  called  to  testify  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  flesh  and  spirit,  nature  and  grace,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  the  merely  natiirally  human  and  the 
Christian — these  three  heroes  of  the  Gospel,  Paul,  Augustin, 
and  Luther,  had  in  common,  a  nature  fervid  and  containing  a 
fulness  of  power  which  oouM  not  be  easily  compelled,  but 
woidd  resist  so  touch  the  more  strongly  the  reins  and  the 
yoke,  or  any  violence  done  to  it.  But  while  in  an  Augustin  the 
unbridled  rude  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  outbreak  of 
luat  and  passions  unchecked  by  any  higher  power,  and  thus  he 
was  ta\ight  the  power  of  sin,  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul  as 
well  «s  with  Luther.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  law  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  in  the  school  of  the  Phariseea  prevented 
the  power  of  sin  from  breaking  forth  outwirdly;  it  was  driven 
back  inwardly.  Certainly  he  belonged  to  the  earnest  upright 
Pharisees  who  strove  after  the  righteoiisness  of  the  law  with 
their  whole  souls  In  the  sight  of  men  he  appeared  as 
righteous,  blameless.  Aa  he  himself  could  affirm 
■touching    the    righteoxisuess  which  is  in  the  law/  h 
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'blumeless,'  Phil.  iii.  6,  and  'in  the  Jews'  religion  he  yfM 
above  nitmj  of  his  equals  in  age,'  Gal.  i.  14." 

P.  85,  L  25,  for  "  because  unusual,"  Jtc,  read  "  because  these 
not  imusual,"  «kc. 

P.  86, 1.  11,  aßer  "  Redeemer"  add,  "  But  this  imFard  tran»- 
ftctiou  maj^  be  conceived  of  in  two  waya,  the  difference  of 
which  is  determined  by  a  difference  in  the  cuiicepti,in  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  of  the  pereon  of  Christ  especially,  and 
by  the  still  more  general  difference  in  the  mode  of  contem- 
plating God  and  the  Universe.  It  may  be  so  understood  as  to 
exclude  the  supernatural  altogether,  while  everything  is  con- 
sidered only  as  the  result  of  a  naturtü,  psychological  develop- 
ment. For  the  living  Christ,  who  reveals  himself  to  the 
spirit,  is  substituted  the  power  of  an  idea  which  through  him 
is  excited  in  the  human  spirit,  or  to  the  sinning  forth  of 
■which  in  the  conscjousness  of  the  spirit  the  first  impulse  has 
been  given  by  him.  What  represented  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
Paul,  as  Christ,  was  only  the  symboIiciU  vision  of  this  idea 
involuntarily  transferred  to  a  definite  person,  who  served  as  a 
foil  for  it  What  appeared  to  the  spirit  as  something  external, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  reflection  of  what  proceeded  from 
his  own  inward  being.  Such  a  conception  as  this,  which 
makes  Christianity  and  Christ  totally  different  objects  from 
what  they  were  to  Paul,  which  regards  as  self-deception  whnt 
inspired  him,  what  was  the  soul  of  his  life,  his  thinking  and 
bis  acting,  and  gave  him  power  for  everything — such  a  con- 
ception we  must  moat  emphatically  reject.  But  something 
altogether  different  is  a  spiritual  inward  revelation  of  Christ 
as  a  real  fact,  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul  would  regard  it,  and 
as  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples ;  not  the  conscious  arising 
in  the  mind  of  an  idea,  but  a  revelation  of  the  same  Christ, 
by  whom  in  his  earthly  manifestation  the  saivation  of  man- 
kind had  been  effectedj  in  his  glorified  personality,  with  whom 
believers  must  come  into  a  real  relation.  But  if  we  regard 
this  as  a  spiritual  inward  transaction  proceeding  from  the 
contact  of  the  higher  self-oonsoioueness  with  the  living  Christ, 
and  that  what  represented  itself  to  the  outward  senses  waa 
only  as  a  reflection  of  that  revelation  which  took  place  in  the 
inner  man^ — by  a  conception  thus  understood,  the  divine  and 
the  truth  of  the  event  w:  idd  lose  nothing.  At  all  events, 
that  inward  revelation  of  Christ  is  always  the  chief  thing,  and 
however  we  may  couoeive  of  the  appearance  as  outwardly 
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teoo^isable  to  the  aensos,  yet  still  this  wns  only  tlie  medium 
ju  order  to  lead  lo  that  inward  revolation  of  Christ,  to  prepare 
him  for  that  reöl  epjritual  communion  witli  the  living  Chiist, 
from  which  his  wliole  apostolic  efficiency  proceeded  ;  as  among 
the  earlier  apostles  the  reai>pearpijice  of  Christ  after  his 
teaurreetion  wa«  only  the  prejMirfition  for  the  ever-endtiriug 
communion,  into  wliich  they  would  enter  with  Clmst.  Tlie 
perce])tiana  of  the  aenaea,"  &c. 

P.  88,  1.  1,  afi^r  "  CliriBt  "  add,  "  But  if  we  allow  that  from 
these  words  of  Paul  nutliitig  can  be  concluded  with  cei'tainly, 
excepting  an  inwtird  revelation  of  Christ  which  he  was  con- 
Bcioua  of  having  received,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  grant  that 
all  hia  other  expressions  respecting  this  transttction  ore  to  be 
explained  according  to  this  passage,  aud  c?onaeqiiently  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  tliat  pnre  internal  rev^elation  to 
form  the  basis  of  everything  else  that  he  reports  By  men- 
tioning in  this  passage  only  the  one  point  of  highest  interest, 
he  by  no  means  excludes  all  others  ;  but  it  suited  his  purpose 
and  aim  to  make  one  thing  prominent,  since  he  wished  »imply 
to  point  out  the  inde[>endent  source  from  which  he  drew  hia 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  And  io  this  respect,  the  way 
in  which  Christ  appeared  outwardly  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened,  there  was  no  occasion  to  meution 
it  here.  But  it  ia  anuther  important  point  whioli  Panl  brings 
forward  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  wheu  he  adduces  hia  having  seen 
Christ  as  a  pledge  of  his  genuine  apostolic  dignity.  It  could 
be  only  such  a  seeing  of  Christ,  which  could  have  this  im- 
portance attached  to  it.  It  belonged  to  the  apostolic  calling 
to  testify  of  Christ  the  Risen  One  from  a  personal  sight  of  him. 
Because  Christ  had  been  seen  by  Paul,  he  stood  in  this  respect 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  apostles;  and  in  the  15th  cliapter 
of  Ist  Corinthians  he  evidently  places  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  which  was  vouchsifed  to  himself, 
in  the  same  category  with  aU  his  other  appearances  after  his 
resurrection.  Hence  we  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  om 
well  as  for  the  other  apostles,  to  be  ahie  to  testify  from  per- 
soiml  experience  of  the  great  fact — the  bajsia  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope — the  real  jxssurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  gkirified 
personal  existence.  Hence  the  image  of  the  glorified  Christ  ia 
present  to  his  contemplation  when  he  testifies  of  the  revelation 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  aud  speaks  of  that  perfect  coq> 
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fomiity  to  his  imago  to  which  believers  will  hereafter  attain. 
But  may  not  what  we  have  before  said  of  tlie  case  of  Cornelius 
be  made  use  of  as  an  argiuxtent  agaiust  the  objective  reality  of 
this  appearance  of  Christ  1  May  it  not  be  said — As  ComtdiuH 
could  only  testify  of  his  own  subjective  experience  of  what  he 
believed  that  he  had  seen,  so  it  might  have  been  with  Paul. 
As  far  as  he  tells  us  of  hia  experience,  he  is  trustworthy  j  but 
it  doed  not  appear  fiom  thiä  that  he  was  »ipable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  objectiro  and  the  subjective.  Uesce  we  are 
not  at  all  juätitied  in  supposing  anything  else  than  the  inward 
vision.  But  the  comj)arison  is  not  altogether  correct  In 
reference  to  what  was  communicated  to  Cornelius,  it  is  not  a 
point  of  importatice  whether  it  was  a  real  angelic  appearance, 
or  a  vision.  The  importance  of  the  trAnsiiction,  in  ttaelf,  and 
iu  a  religious  view,  remains  just  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
the  importance  of  what  was  seen  by  Paul,  consists  in  this — 
that  he  could  testify  from  his  own  beholding  and  experience, 
tliat  he  actually  saw  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  which  was 
the  fouudation  of  his  whole  religious  faith.  His  believing  con- 
fidence wijuld  have  ari.sen  from  self-deception,  if  we  admit  that 
he  had  here  cojifuaaded  tlie  objective  and  the  Bubjective.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this,  if  we  hold  in  due  esteem 
.this  belief  of  Paul,  and  what  he  eflfectad  by  meaua  of  it  for  the 
aalvatioQ  of  men.  Besides,  we  are  justified  in  placing  greater 
confidence  in  a  Paul  than  in  a  Cornelius,  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  respecting  himself.  Paul,  who  knew  by  experienoe 
the  state  of  ecstasy,  could  well  distinguish  it  from  the  state  of 
waking  and  thoughtful  rehgioua  consciousness,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  passage  above  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

"But  in  truth,  a  transaction  of  this  kind  can  never  be  proved 
in  a  manner  that  will  bo  universally  satisßtctory.  In  order  to 
recognise  it  in  its  reaUty,  a  peculiar  atand-point  to  view  it 
from  is  necessary ;  and  whoever  is  a  stranger  to  this,  must 
struggle  agaiust  admitting  the  fact.  For  history  in  general, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical  demonstration.  Faith 
and  trust  are  always  required  for  the  recognition  of  historical 
truth.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  it,  or  mora  which  prompts  to  doubt.  The  decision 
dä]}endä  upon  the  consistency  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  wh' ' 
department  to  which  thoy  belong.  The  demand  for  doul 
stronger  in  proportiua  as  the  natiu-e  ot  the  trausa(^>tioi 
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question,  and  of  their  appropriate  department,  is  Bomething 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer,  and  as  these  facts  are  leas 
capable  of  being  decided  accürdieg  to  the  standard  he  is 
femiliar  mth,  and  are  more  out  of  the  circle  of  his  experience. 
This  remark  applies  particularly  to  traiiBactions  which  follow 
othfir  lawB  tliau  those  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  in 
■which  something  eupeniatural  is  involved.  Whoever  thinks 
that  everything  must  be  explained  by  those  laws,  is  neces- 
sitated to  acknowledge  nothing  supernatural  by  the  whole 
Btand-poiut  from  which  he  contemplates  the  universe ;  such 
an  one  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  the  history  of 
Paul's  couvereiou  to  those  common  laws,  and  to  deny  every- 
thing that  opposes  them  ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute  with 
him  about  special  points,  when  the  absolute  contrariety  of 
his  whole  stand-point  has  predetermined  the  comrse  of  his 
examination  and  its  result.  Especially  in  the  explanation  of 
the  transaction  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  it  is  of  con-  | 
sequence  in  what  relation  the  inquirer  is  placed  to  that 
on  which  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  and  with 
which  it  stands  or  falls — the  fact  of  the  actual  resurrection 
of  Christ.  Whoever  acknowledgea  this,  occupies  a  stand- 
point where  he  can  have  no  motive  to  deny  the  super- 
natural in  the  history  that  is  connected  with  that  fact.  Such 
a  person  can  have  no  ground  for  miatruating  the  expressions  of 
Paul  respecting  this  apjjcarance  to  him  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
But  whoever  from  his  own  point  of  view  cannot  acknowledge 
the  actual  resuiTection  of  Christ,  is  so  fjar  incapacitated  for 
admitting  the  objective  natiure  of  this  appearance  to  Paul, 
and  must  from  the  first  stand  in  a  hostile  relation  to  it. 

"  But  it  is  always  most  important,  that  we  should  not  sepa- 
rate what  (rod  has  joined  together ;  that  we  should  not  tear 
asunder  the  connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective, 
the  divine  and  human,  the  supernatural  and  the  natural/* 

P.  91,  1.  4,  afler  "  Arabia"  add,  "  The  question  here  arises, 
With  what  view,  and  for  what  object,  did  Paul  visit  Arabia  ? 
He  might  find  an  opening  for  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
numerous  Jews  who  were  scattered  over  Arabia,  and  devota 
his  activity  to  that  object.  He  would  here  fii-at  of  all  appear 
as  an  apostle  to  the  Jews.  But  the  rcfason  might  be,  that  he 
felt  himself  impelled  to  prepare  himself  in  quiet  retirement 
for  the  great  office  entrusted  to  him  by  a  Divine  call.  On 
merely  internal  grounda  the  quea*.ion  cannot  be  decided.     It; 
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b  equally  possible,  that  the  man  of  glowing  zeal  and  un 
wearied  activity  felt  himself  inspelled  to  testily  among  the 
Jews  of  that  truth  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an  euomy, 
Bi  that  afier  8iich  an  astonishing  conversion  of  his  inner  lifts, 
a  season  of  i-outemjilative  reixjse  would  form  tho  transition- 
point  and  i)reparatioQ  for  lüa  great  activity.  And  the  con- 
nexion in  wliieh  this  statement  occuth  in  tiie  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  is  not  decisive  of  the  qiiestion  ;  for  either  view  equally 
Buita  the  antithesis  in  that  passage,  that  Paul  did  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  make  his  appearance  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  thoiäe  who  were  apoistles  before  him." 

P.  92,  1.  5,  aßer  "  Jeruailera"  add,  "  As  to  the  object  of  this 
journey,  it  follows  from  what  Paul  himaelf  atates,  in  liia 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  (i.  18,)  that  the  main  object  at  least, 
was  not  to  f^irra  a  coiiuexion  with  the  Christian  church  imd 
Jei'uaaiem,  but  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
apostle  Peter.  This  docs  not  exclude  what  we  are  told  in  the 
Acts  of  his  intercourse  with  the  whole  chui'ch,  and  his  dis- 
putations with  the  Hellenists  ;  only  these  did  not  form  the 
object  for  undertaking  the  journey,  but  only  something 
additional  wliile  carrying  out  his  original  deeigu.  But  it  may 
bo  asked,  Why  was  Paul  anxious  to  become  personally  ac- 
qiuiinted  with  Peter  1  If  Pet^r  was  more  allied  to  Paul 
by  the  fire  of  an  outwardly  directed  activity,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  appears  the  deep  inward  element,  the  con- 
templative tendency  of  John's  epirit  as  more  iu  alliance  with 
Paul.  Hence  Paul  might  desire  to  be  personally  acquainted 
both  with  Peter  and  Joho.  But  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  John's  mind  appear  not  to  have  been  promiuently  brought 
into  atrtion  till  a  later  period.  Peter,  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
^äpiff/ja  KVi^eprtffTitiic,  and  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  Lord  himself,  had  fi-om  the  first  taken  the  lead 
in  all  that  i  elated  to  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity — a 
sujfficient  reason  why  Paul,  before  entering  on  bis  p^iblio 
ministry,  should  wish  to  confer  with  him  iu  particular.  If 
Paul  had  already  attained  a  clear  iasight  into  the  principles 
according  to  which  he  founded  the  Christian  church  among 
the  Gentiles,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  them,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law,  might  form  the  topic  of 
difioussiou  between  them.     Among  the  reasons  which  might 
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lead  Lim  to  wish  fur  a  pci-soual  acqiiaiutoiice  vnth  Peter,  tl 
might  be  oqc,  that  he  wished  to  kuuw  more  exactly  what 
he  thought  upon  this  subject.  Although  it  was  not  till  Paul 
had  already  gaLued  an  iadopendent  sphere  of  action,  that 
a  full  conference  tooli  place  between  them  on  the  relation 
of  the  different  spheres  of  apustolic  service  and  mode  of 
operation,  yet  this  does  not  render  it  impossible  that  at  this 
first  interview  between  Peter  and  Paul,  they  conversed 
on  what  was  essential  for  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church. 
Now  if,  as  ia  very  likely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
already  taken  jilace,  we  may  also  presume  that  Peter  by  what 
then  occurred  was  prepared  to  ackuowledge  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Paul.  But  if  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  the  con- 
ference with  Paul  might  be  one  of  those  influential  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  conflict  in  Peter's  mind  that 
terminated  at  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  was  brought  to  its_ 
final  result.  In  the  first  case,  Peter  might  have  acted 
a  mediator  between  Paul  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lor 
who  in  this  rcBfjcct  stood  furthest  from  him.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  these  were  the  only  leaders  (Coryphroi)  of  th^ 
church  with  whom  he  at  fir»t  came  in  contact: 

"  But  here  another  question  arises.  Was  it  purely  accS 
dental,  tliat  Paul  met  with  but  one  apostle  and  one  apostolic 
man  1  Did  he  avoid  an  interview  with  the  collective  church 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  t  On  either  supposition  we 
must  regard  the  nai-rative  in  the  Acta  on  this  point  asj 
erroneous.  But  what  design  cotdd  Paul  have  had  in 
acting  1  Shall  we  seek  for  the  reason  iu  what  he  Bays  in  the* 
Epistle  to  the  Golatiana,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  apiiear- 
ance  of  not  having  from  the  first  entered  independently  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  having  been  instructed  and 
furnished  with  full  powers  for  it  by  the  apostles  1  But  this 
appearance  would  be  aa  muoh  supported,  if  not  still  more  so, 
by  seeking  a  conference  with  the  piDors  of  the  church.  If 
Paul  had  wished  sedulously  to  avoid  everj'thing  whicli  miglit 
fevour  such  an  appearance,  he  would  not  have  gone  at  all  to 
Jerusalem.  Only  one  supposition  remains,  that  Paul  did  not 
ehow  himself  openly,  but  merely  conferred  in  secret  with 
Peter,  on  account  of  hia  personal  safety,  in  order  to  defeat  tha 
plots  of  his  embittered  enemies  among  the  Jews;  and  that 
through  Puter  he  met  with  James  in  the  same  private  manner^ 
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Thi«  »npjiosition  w  coiifirmoJ  by  Piiula  repreaeutatiou  in  tue 
{»us^Age  iif  tliQ  E|iiHtJe  to  tlie  üalatiuns,  to  the  utfl'ct  that,  fur 
fburteen  years  (or  eleven  ytaira  alter  this  journey)  he  had  been 
quite  uakuown  by  sight  to  the  churches  iu  Jadtaij  and  tliat 
they  lia<i  only  heard  of  him  by  rejioix.  But  thia  would  lead 
ua  to  explain  several  thiuga  it»  the  uarrative  of  the  Acts 
röapocting  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jcru:*a!om  as  untrue,'  since  iu 
that  case  all  could  uot  regai'd  tlie  accouut  tliat  Barnabas' 
introduced  Paul  to  the  apustlea  in  general,  aa  perfectly 
accurate,  since  Paul,  according  to  his  own  statement,  met  only 
with  Peter.'  If  Paul  at  that  time,  in  order  to  eva«!e  the 
plotij  of  the  Jews  embittered  against  him  for  hia  apostasy,  hud 
been  induced  to  remain  in  secret  with  Peter  without  showing 
himself  openly,  it  follows  tliat  the  report  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  chaiucter  must  have  already  been 
widely  spread  in  Jerusalem.  But  this  being  presupposed,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  the  Chriatiaaa  iu  Jerusalem  were 
filled  with  miHtniät  again-t  him,  nor  could  he  have  needed  the 
friendly  offices  of  Biiniabaa  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
church.  It  is  also  highly  improbable,  that  the  conversion  of 
such  an  adversary,  which  was  accomplished,  too,  in  ao  remark- 
able a  manner,  should  not  have  become  kaowu  after  so  long 
an  interval  among  the  Christiana  in  Jerusalem  And  if  only 
suoh  a  coiiceidod  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  be  admitted,  the 
dispufjxt  ions  between  him  and  the  Helleuista  could  not  hdve 
taken  place.  Certainly,  this  supposition  has  several  things  in 
its  favour,  and  admitting  it,  the  credibility  of  the  Acta  ia 
aJl  essential  points  would  still  remain  tmshaken.  From  this 
one  mistake,  that  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 

'  Hero  «TO  must  also  in  truth  acltnowlcdge  that  Baur'j*  douhta  sre 
not,  altoj^ether  unrouiided,  altlungh  wc  caannt  acknowledge  the  deuinive 
tone  of  his  iiaserlionä  to  be  equally  well-faiinded,  atjd  at  all  eventa  can 
oij1,v  atlinit  an  acuidcmal  error  of  tradlLion,  wbicli  nowise  afleciB  the 
geuertkl  irtitb  of  tbc  tuiiratiua,  and  implias  no  designed  fabrication  for 
a  Rpeuial  purpose. 

*  Accordin«^  to  an  aacouut  not  aaflSciently  aulheotic*tad.  In  the 
Hypo  yposes  of  Clement  of  AloKandrift,  in  EiiHsbiu»,  {/list.  Bcdea.  ii.  1,J 
Barnalia^  had  been  one  of  the  HCTc:ntj'  diwiples. 

*  ß«i  Ibiii  erroneous  staUiioeal  involveti  only  an  ignorance  of  parti- 
cular ciruuinstanecs;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Paul  tad  made 
hij  first  viiiit  to  the  churcti  at  Jerusalem,  without  »n  acquaintance  wilh 
the  peculiar  circum-^taDc«»  under  which  it  took  place,  the  aBSurnption 
migtii  be  oaaily  made,  th^t  Ue  waa  t^ien  tatroduoed  to  the  ipoatlai  ta 
general. 
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a  private,  was  represented  as  a  ptiblic  one,  other  mistikeN 
would  folloTT  without  occaaioiiiiig  what  might  justly  be  called 
an  essential  deviatioa  Iruiu  hiKtorieal  truth.  Meanwhile, 
we  do  not  venture  to  maintain  ihis,  since  many  adjuHtmeuta 
can  be  conceived  between  tiie  two  aütiouuta,  aceording  to 
wMch  they  supply  each  other's  deficicnciea. 

"  We  cannot  ao  certainly  oontradict  the  ajBsertion,  that 
Paul's  convereion  must  have  been  already  gcucrally  known  in 
Jerusalem.  It  may  lessen  the  difficulty  if  we  consider  that 
the  young  man  Saul  could  not  at  that  time  have  attained  to 
auch  great  eminence,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  three 
yeara  after  his  conversion  had  been  spent  in  retirenient 
in  Arabia,  and  that  his  return  wan  rendered  difficult  by 
political  occurrences^ — ^the  war  with  King  Aretaa.  But  it  wa» 
also  possible,  that  Barnabas  aided  him  by  his  good  office«, 
though  they  might  not  be  required  for  the  preciae  nlject 
of  removing  the  mistrust  of  the  believers.  He  might  have 
applied  to  him  as  to  a  Hellenist,  one  of  his  old  acqiuiintauoes, 
and  through  him  have  been  introduced  to  Peter.  In  itself  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  he  sboidd  first  resort  to  those  Chris- 
tiauB  who  stood  nearest  to  him  by  descent,  and  prolmbly 
by  early  connexions.  Thus  it  might  easily  ha]ipeu  that, 
although  he  had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  whole 
Church,  he  had  had  intercourse  with  many  Hellenists,  and 
through  them  was  involved  in  those  disputations  which  led  to 
the  persecutions  atlerwards  iiiised  against  him. 

"  But  in  reference  to  those  disputatious  of  Paul  with  the 
Hellenistä,  questions  suggest  themselves  which  we  must 
examine  before  we  proceed  any  further  with  the  consideration 
of  his  lifo  and  labours  : — the  question,  whether  Paul  from  tlie 
beginning  occupied  that  peculiar  point  of  view  which  he  held 
afterwards  on  the  oppositiou  between  tlie  Law  and  the 
G'ispel,  and  in  accordance  with  this  had  resolved  to  present 
Christiauity  to  the  Gentiles  in  its  independent  development, 
Separate  from  Judaism,  or  whether  such  a  tendency  was  formed 
in  his  mind  by  the  opposition  his  preacliing  met  wiih  frum 
a  hostile  Judaism — the  question,  frum  what  influences  the 
development  of  this  peculiaily  Pauline  element  is  to  be 
deduced ;  and  this  question,  again,  is  connected  witli  tha 
more  general  one,  rieä].>ectiTig  tlie  sources  to  which  Paul  wa« 
indebted  for  hia  knowledge  of  Chrifltian  truth. 
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*'  Tn  pMSBtDg  over  from  the  stand-point  of  PlMrücüsm.  it 
might  very  easily  huppen  that  depcndeuoe  on  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  a  nmtter  of  perpetual  obligation  would 
be  at  tlie  mrae  time  given  up.  This  might  h^ppeu  in  tlie 
instances  uf  such  convetsions  as  were  eftccted  in  the  way  of 
ordintiry  instriunentality.  But  it  was  altogether  diflfercnt  with 
such  a  conversion  as  Paul's,  which  was  uot  brought  about  by 
any  such  inBtruznentoUty,  but  in  on  immediate  and  Budden 
maimer  by  a  violent  crisia  Here  then  could  be  no  connecting 
link,  b^it  only  an  absolute  opposition.  We  may  suppose  that 
tlie  powerful  spirit  of  Paul,  disposed  to  meet  in  violent  oppo- 
sition, would  f(»-sako  the  natural  course  of  development,  and  be 
impelled,  like  the  later  ultra-Pauliniana,  to  a  direction  alto- 
gether hostile  to  Judaism. 

"  We  have  alrejidy  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  HelleniBm 
on  a  man  who  in  early  youth  had  becq  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  Pharisees,  cannot  here  bo  taken  into  aocount.  In 
general,  we  must  nut  proceed  on  the  suppoaition  that  the 
hberal  spirit  was  universal  among  the  Helleniata.  If,  as 
appears  from.  Philo'a  writings,  this  was  not  the  caae  even 
at  Alexundria,  where  the  Hellenic  element  of  culture  exerted 
the  greatest  influanne  and  power,  so  mudi  leaa  are  we  justified 
in  suppoaing  it  to  have  been  with  the  Helleniats  generally, 
among  whom  we  cannot  admit  the  predominance  of  the 
element  of  Grecian  etilture  in  an  equal  degree  It  was  what 
might  be  expected,  when  a  number  of  persons  had  devoted 
theraficlvcs  so  much  to  a  foreign  element  of  culture,  as 
to  become  estianged  from  the  Jewish,  tliat  others  would  be 
80  mucli  more  mistrustful  of  all  application  to  what  was 
Hellenic,  and  the  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  freedom  would 
drive  them  more  vitilently  to  unreason,  servitude  to  the 
letter,  and  üliben\lity.  As  wo  find  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  three  parties,  we  might  expect  a  aimiliu*  variety  among 
the  Hbflenistic  Je\v8.  Tlie  family  £  Paul,  from  which  sprang 
the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  was  probauly  attached  rather  to  the 
more  contracted.,  than  to  the  liberal  class.  Ananias,  the 
teacher  of  Paul,  when  he  professed  himself  a  Chrisitian 
at  Damuscus,  was  universally  respected  on  account  of  hia 
legal  piety,  and  such  a  man  would  be  very  far  from  lemling 
Paul  nearer  the  direction  which  the  apostle's  mind  afterwaitla 
took.     We   might  sooner  think  in  this  connexion  of  the 
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influeuco  of  tlie  libeml-inindcd  Christiuus,  euch  as  prucceded 
from  the  midst  of  the  HelleiiistH  iu  conueqnence  of  Um 
impuke  given  bj  Stephen,  and  uf  the  iufluence  of  tlio  new 
idciiB  called  foi-th  by  the  maiiyi'  Stephen  j  but  we  do  not 
know,  whether  Paid  soou  aller  his  conveitsion  came  into 
u  social  circle  where  influences  of  tbie  kind  wuuid  act  upon 
him,  and  at  all  events  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  But  even 
apart  i'rom  the  Divine  element,  if  we  only  consider  tlic  great 
•rigjuality  of  Paul's  mind,  we  must  nat  attribute  too  much 
■-o  det'-'rminiiig  influences  from  without  on  such  a  muu. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  extraordinaiy  nature  of  hia  con- 
version, in  which  the  Divine  element  so  powerfully  pre- 
dominated, by  which,  jn  virtue  of  that  immediate  communica- 
tion  with  Christ,  he  waa  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other 
ftpoatles.  Hence  alsiu  that  Christian  originality  which 
marked  the  apastlca  in  consequence  of  their  personal  con- 
nexion with  Chriat,  uiußt  be  also  ascribed  to  him,  if  to  any 
one.  And  that  it  was  bo  he  tcatilies,  declaring  that  be 
received  the  Gtispel  not  from  men,  nor  was  inetructed  in  it  by 
men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jeuus  Christ ;  tiiat  ns  soon 
as  God  had  reveded  his  Son  iu  him  that  he  might  publish 
iüm  among  the  Gentiles,  he  at  unco  sought  not  human 
Counsel,  nor  vitiited  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  betook 
himself  to  a  spot  the  furthest  from  all  such  instriiutiun,  where 
he  must  derive  all  hia  knowledge  from  an  entirely  diflerent 
aouice. 

"  In  order  rightly  to  imderstand  the  whole  force  and  mean- 
ing of  Paui'a  expressions  relative  to  that  internal  ti-aiisaction 
of  wliicb  hfl  alone  could  testify,  we  must  lirst  of  all  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  the  term  tnrtikakv^/tc.  Everything 
good  and  true  must  be  finally  traced  back  to  the  Father 
of  liglits.  from  wliom  all  light  beams  forth  for  the  spiritual 
world ;  his  rt^yelatjon  )u  all  must  Ite  acknowledged ;  and  especi- 
ally is  tti.iä  idea  u.]j|jlicab]e  to  all  that  is  original  and  immediate 
in  the  consuioui^nesa,  where  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
apirit.  by  virtue  of  tiie  rout  of  our  existence  in  God,  the  light 
of  jiew  creative  ideas  springs  up  in  the  souL  Thus,  if  Paul 
had  not  more  distinctly  defined  the  idea  of  revelatvun,  we 
might  say  that  from  the  stand-point  of  religions  iiitnitlun, 
looking  ojdy  at  the  Divine  cansiitity,  and  not  rtgsirding 
natural  instruuieutiility.  ke  imd  derived  from  Divine  revjl»- 
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tlon  what  prooeeded  from  within  by  the  development  of 
feas<:>n.  But  if  Paul  knew  this  idea  of  revelation  in  a 
general  sense,  and  expressly  diatlaguished  from  it  another 
more  limited  idea,  then  we  tniiat  reject  the  suppoBitiou  that 
he  only  by  a  ijeculiarity  of  religioua  dialect  called  that  revela- 
tion which  fi'om  another  point  of  view  might  be  otherwine 
tiamedL  He  had  in  fact  a  peculiar  word  to  designate  that 
gBiienil  idaa  of  revelation  which  applies  to  all  consciousness  of 
religioua  and  moral  truth,  to  which  the  mind  is  led  by  the 
contemplation  of  cr<!atiün,  or  by  entering  into  itself,  by  cou- 
soienee  and  reason  ;  the  word  fnytpnuy,  which  he  uses  for  this 
purpose  in  the  well-known  paasagea  in  the  fii-st  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romana.  '  But  when  he  speaks  of  what  can  be 
known  neither  from  the  contemplation  of  creation,  nor  from 
the  existence  of  reason  or  conscience,  but  only  by  a  com- 
mtmication  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  ditfering  from  all  these,  and 
newly  imparted,  he  usea  the  word  aVovnAwnr«!-.  Paul,  it  is 
tnuc,  also  uses  the  more  general  designation,  the  word  ^m'tpoiJj', 
for  ti\at  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  natural  medium  ;  hut 
no  passage  can  btj  pointed  out,  in  which  the  word  aVoKu- 
XvTTTui'  is  used  in  the  more  general  seuse. 

"  Tholuck,  indeed,  in  the  hist  edition  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Rom<ui8,  p.  72,  lias  appealed  to  Pliil.  iii.  15, 
an  a  passage  to  which  this  constnictiou  of  the  idea  will  not 
apply.  And,  certainly,  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bfisia  of 
what  he  says.  No  doubt,  Paul  in  those  words  wag  not 
thinking  merely  of  such  an  advance  of  insight  into  Christian 
truth  as  proceeda  from  au  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  instrumentality  by  a  prucesa  of  thought  animsiteci 
by  tlie  Holy  Spirit  ia  not  excluded.  There  ia,  without  duubt, 
in  these  words,  a  reference,  not  merely  to  new  knowledge,' 
Buch  as  must  be  oommuniciited  at  once  by  the  light  of  the 
Ilüly  Spirit ;  they  rather  suggest  thut  Chiistiuiia  who  are 
still  immature  ought  to  learn  more  thoroughly,  and  better 
Tinderstimd,  the  contents  of  tli£  Cliristian  truth  already  com- 
municated to  tliem,  by  further  meditation  carried  on  iu  the 
divine  illumination  which  they  have  already  received,  or  more 
fully  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  whuse  organs  they  have 
become ;  jis,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Law,  and  the  consequences  developed  from  faith  in  ther 
iu8tif.C4tioD  obtaiuod  through  Christ.      But  aciU  the  word 
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uKOKaXixTtiy  here  retains  its  fundamental  meaning,  inosmuob 
ft8  thü  insight  apuiien  of,  does  not  proc«ed  from  natural  reason, 
but  Lb  obtained  only  by  the  new  light  of  the  Holj  Spirit. 
Here  alao  tiiere  is  an  illustrutiun  of  the  dilference  between 
the  wi>rda  fitfifwiiy  and  airf*ji(iA.trirrf»i'. — Only  Paul  does  not 
diatiiiguiah  here  the  uperation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
aoul,  by  which,  iirst  of  all,  in  an  immediate  manner,  by  means 
of  a  divine  light  rising  upon  it,  it  i^  led  to  the  coiiHoioutineaa 
of  Bucb  truths  as  couM  not  be  known  by  uiuiseii^ted,  uutiu^ 
reason — and  the  further  development  of  these  truths  when 
once  introduced  into  the  eon.sciousiiess,  by  the  puwer  of  reflec- 
tion exei-ciued  upon  them  while  animated  and  kd  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  Still  tij6  divine  light  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  natural  reason,  into  which  it  enters  as  something 
new — the  fountain  whence  all  is  dmwn,  whether  the  original 
and  the  immediate  of  Divine  commuuicutioDS  its  intended,  or 
the  further  development  and  claboratiun  of  the  original, — and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reason,  eitlier  in  its  simjile  receptivity, 
or  in  its  aelf-activity  aa  an  organ  to  be  worked  according  to 
the  peculiar  laws  of  its  nature,  but  always  as  an  organ  for  the 
higher  factor,  the  revealing  or  animating  Holy  Spirit  Now, 
inasmucb  as  everything  is  to  bo  traced  back  to  this,  which, 
without  its  aid,  cowld  not  be  effected  by  the  unassisted  reason, 
the  use  of  a'jrok'iAuffTiii'  in  its  meaning  as  opposed  to  (purtf-oiiw 
is  suitable.  And  we  can  only  distinguish  in  the  application, 
of  this  idea,  which  always  retains  its  own  peculiar  meaning, 
the  wider  and  the  limited  use  of  it— the  latter,  when  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of  iä  the  original,  creative  ojMjration  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  l»y  which  the  knowledge  of  things  hitherto  hidden,  is 
im]iiuted  ;  tlic  a^r^^^:llKv^|,n:  in  such  a  seucie  as  is  essential  tu  the 
charisma  of  prophecy. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  plain,  that  when  Paul  attiibutea  all  his 
knowledge  of  Ciiristiaii  tr.'th  to  ajrot.a^wJ'i' ,  be  traces  every- 
tlaiug  biick  to  an  internal  Divine  causality.  But  here  the 
questi-ju  ariöea,  whether  in  reference  to  all  whiclj  Paul  knew 
of  the  lifo,  the  ministry,  the  discunrses  and  commands  of 
Christ,  all  utlaer  sources  of  knowledge  were  excluded,  and 
only  this  one  left.  In  ttiis  case  a  supeniatund  couimunica- 
ÜOU  would  Itave  occniiied  in  him  the  place  of  all  other  com- 
muuicatiuns  through  natiir-jl  hnman  iiisirunieritality. 

"  Hut  it  contru^iots  all  ansilngv  in  the  modo  of  the  Spirit's 
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Operations  in  Inyiiig  the  foundatiun  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  ia  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  what  waa 
matter  of  historical  tradition,  sliuuld  be  conveyed  into  th« 
oonaciouaness  by  a  supernatural  rurelaLion,  independent  of  tliia 
historical  connexion.  Tiie  office  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  Christ 
Hiya  that  he  shall  take  of  his  own,  and  bring  to  remcmbrano* 
vhat  he  himself  had  spoken  on  earth,  was  not  first  of  all  tc 
create  a  tradition  of  Christ's  words  ii^dependent  of  this 
remembrarnce.  It  ia  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Christ  cooununicated  to  Paul,  in  special  visions,  what  he  had 
spoken  and  commanded  on  ejulh.  And  it  is  by  no  roeanu 
in  contradiction  to  Paul's  asserted  inde^ieudence  in  his  apo- 
stolic vocation,  that  he  obtained  the  liiHtorical  materials  of 
Christ's  life  and  doctrine  from  the  natural  source,  common 
to  all,  of  tradition.  It  was  in  this  connexion  enough,  and 
the  only  important  point,  that  in  the  understimding  of 
the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
he  was  dependent  on  no  human  instruction,  but  drew  every- 
thing from  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  from  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Tliis  Spirit,  who  took  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  brought  to  remembrance  what  he  h'.id  said,  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  him  as  for  the  otiier  Apostlejs.  On 
all  occasions  when  Paul  quotes  the  words  or  commands  of 
Christ,  bo  speaks  in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  think  of  no 
other  source  of  knowledge  than  that  of  tradition.  So  wheru 
he  mentions  the  iastitution  of  tiie  Supper,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  quite  differently,  if  the  detjiils  ofthat  insti- 
tution had  been  made  known  to  liim  by  an  immeiiiate  revelar 
tion  from  the  Lord.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  quite  a 
different  turn  to  the  expresstuus,  indicating  the  maoner  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  of  it." 

P.  95,  L  5,  afier  "  himself,"  add,  "Where  Paul,  in  his  epistles, 
speÄka  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  he  speaks  as  if  a  distinct 
historical  image  of  the  Savioiur  was  well  known  throughout 
the  Church ;  and  taking  everything  trgether,  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  that  he  made  use  of  an  original  historical  recoi'd 
respecting  Christ's  minJKtry  in  his  addresses  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  instructions,  which  shortet*  record  fell  into 
oblivion  when  tlie  canonioal  gospels  had  ikttaiued  to  general 
notoriety  and  repute. 

"  We  ia%y  ako'  admit,  that  Paul,  making  use  of  euch  historical 
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njaterials,  learned  to  undei-staiid  and  develop  from  the  aams 
the  substance  of  Christ's  disctmrses  and  the  import  of  th« 
transactions  of  hia  life,  the  substsince  uf  the  truth  reTealed  by 
Ghristj  through  the  peculiar  com miuii cation»  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  we  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  airi,».nXw\^tic, 
and  through  Iiia  jieculiar  mental  activity  animated  by  the- 1 
same  Spirit  from  whom  these  original  movements  pro^^oedert. 
By  these  means  he  developed  still  further,  according  to  the 
deductions  they  offered,  and  in  relation  to  the  controversies  of 
hia  times,  the  tniths  which  had  [yeen  introduced  into  his  con- 
Bci'>usness  by  those  nK>,Kti\vJ/ti> .  The  manner  in  which  he 
iccompHahed  this  was  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  converted,  and  by  his  dijdectic  cast  of  miiid, 
as  it  hud  been  developed  in  the  J'harisaic  ecliooL  And  thus 
we  can  make  it  very  evident  to  oiirselves,  how  hü  nmiiy  deep 
truths  exprei*cd  by  hitn,  (as,  for  examjde,  on  the  rckition  ot 
the  Law  to  the  (losptd,)  unfolded  themsülvea  to  him  from.  | 
a  pregnant  hint  given  by  Clnist  himself. 

"  If,  therefore,  we  have  youd  reiisun  to  believe  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Paul's  views  resjtetstiug  the  relation  Itetween  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  were  early  deve]o[)ed  in  his  mind,  we  cau 
at  ouee  account  for  his  being  induced  in  his  disptites  with  the 
Hellenists  to  exhibit  this  aide  of  evangelical  truth  more  freely, 
and  thus  to  excite  still  more  the  anger  of  tlic  Jews.  Ou  the 
other  hand,"  &c.  (P.  1*8,  1.  2.) 

P.  J>9,  1.  1 8,  "  Baniaba^"  (note.)  When  Baur,  iu  the  work 
already  quoted,  p.  4(Jj  casts  a  dovibt  on  this  mission  of  Bar- 
nabas from  Jerusidem,  and  thinks  that  after  tlie  dispersion 
of  the  HelleuistB  occasioned  by  the  persecution  raised  iigainst 
Stephen,  he  had  souglit  to  form  an  independent  sphere  of 
action  out  of  Jemsakm,  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  those  ar- 
bitrary conclusions  mid  combinations  niised  to  the  dignity 
of  facta  by  Dr.  Baur,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  the 
futility.  t 

P.  100,  L  8,  "founder,"  (note.)    When   wo  take  into  ao--' 
count  the  great  influence  of  the  I^atin  language,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  government  in  tlds  chief  city  of  Komau  Asia,  we 
sliall  certainly  find  no  ground  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
to  doubt,  with  Baur  (p.  UOV  the  truth  of  this  account  of  its., 
origiiL  and  to  find  in  -t  an  aiiaehronism. 

P.  1 06,  L  8.  after  *   t "  add,  ''  At  rU  eventR,  if  we  admit  that 
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lul  txK)k  Bucli  R  joUttiey,  we  milHt  conrnder  !t  as  one  m)j 
roentJoiKMl  Ity.him  in  the  Epistle  ti>  the  Galatiiins,  nvi  as  (lio 
■econd  of  the  journeys  whit;h  he  made  to  Jeiiisidem,  after  his 
conversion.  Bnt  it  may  be  asked,  whether  this  joiimey  of 
Paul's  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  accroditcd  ?  its  not  I  icing 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  excites  strong  doubts.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought 
possible  that  in  uumbeiüng  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  up  to  a 
oerUiiu  time,  this  journey  was  passed  over  as  not  very  impor- 
tant, or  that  at  the  instant  of  writing  be  did  not  happen  to 
think  of  it.  Still  we  cannot  consider  this  as  at  all  probable. 
Paul  certainly  so  expresses  himself  that  we  cannot  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  hits  words  than,  tliat  after  that  short  stay  of 
fourteen  days  in  Jernsaiem,  he  had  not  been  there  till  that 
journey  which  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Chm"ch  j  hencse  he  could  say  that  he  had  continued  person- 
ally imkiiown  to  the  Churches  in  .ludea — that  tliey  had  only 
heard  hy  report  of  the  labours  of  him  who  had  once  been  a 
persecutor.  And  wlmt  conclusion  must  we  draw  from  this, 
relative  to  the  account  in  the  Acta  I  Nothing  tnore  Ihaa 
that  the  tradition  which  Lake  followed,  and  which  united 
Pan]  and  Barnabas  in  their  labours  at  this  period,  joined  them 
hero  together,  althou^^h  for  some  reason  this  waa  an  exception ; 
or  Paul  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate,  but  some  un- 
known circumstance  might  have  prevented  his  taking  th< 
jouniey.  At  least,  we  can  more  easily  admit  an  oversight 
here,  than  resolve  to  do  violence  to  Paula  own  declaration." 
(Note.)  "  1  agree  here,  a.^  in  most  points,  with  Bleek  ;  see  hia 
Beitrtige zur Evanr^dkn-Kruik, Berlin,  1846,  p. 55 ;  awork  that 
contains  the  residts  of  au  unprejudiced,  profound  and  cautioua 
criticism ;  from  this  writer,  indeed,  no  other  could  beexpected." 
P.  107,  note  1,  add,  "  Baur  (p.  94)  objects  to  the  use  I 
here  make  of  this  work  of  Luciau's;,  because  it  is  evident,  ho 
Bays,  that  in  this  discourse  he  was  not  describing  an  historical 
persou,  but  ouly  intended  to  paiut  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Certainly,  we  do  not  appeal  to  Luciau's  work  as  a  sura 
source  of  historical  information,  but  can  only  suppose  a 
groundwork  of  special  historical  truth,  which  Lucian  fills  up 
for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  But  tliis  decides  nothing  against 
my  uFe  of  it.  If  Lucian  gives  the  manners  of  hia  times,  the 
traits  must  be  borrowed  from  the  life,  and  hence,  we  can  make 
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use  of  his  work  a  proof  that  the  narrative  under  our  oonaide« 
ration  cuntaim  notliitig  iDconsistent  with  the  character  of  th« 
times  to  whicli  It  belongu." 

P  108,  1.  IG,  "  discourBe,"  (note.)  Baur  maintains  that 
this  discourse  hears  the  marks  of  an  artificial  composition;  that 
the  greater  part  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  aa  the  discourses  of 
Peter,  already  repurtcd  in  the  Acts,  and  only  at  the  close, 
a  Pauline  turn  of  expression  is  brought  in,  a  foreign  element, 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  whole.  We  very  readily  grant  tliat  we 
have  no  exact  and  complete  report  of  Paul's  discourse,  and  that 
we  should  have  recoguifced  more  of  what  is  peculiai-ly  Pauline, 
if  the  discourse  had  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  furm.  Yet 
we  cannot  assent  to  what  Baur  says  about  the  composition  ; 
but  we  Üiink  that  here  may  be  discerned  the  genuine  main 
features  of  the  discourse  delivered  by  Paul.  We  find  here  a 
combination  of  the  jieculiarly  Pauline  as  it  appears  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  with  wliat,  according  to  the  uiUure  of  the 
case,  formed  the  common  type  in  all  apologetical  discourses  of 
the  apostles  when  addressing  Jews.  The  references  to  tl»e 
ancient  history  of  the  Theocratic  people  and  to  the  Mes- 
siauic  element  must  naturally  he  prominent  at  all  times.  The 
adducing  of  Chri.st's  resurrection  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
agency  belongs  also  to  the  common  foundation  of  the  Christian 
testiniony,  and  is  brought  forward  not  less  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  As  Pan]  was  speaking  to  persons  who  for  the  first  time 
were  invited  to  the  Faith,  he  would  mitiuully  exjircas  himself 
otherwise  than  in  hia  epistles  addressed  to  believing  Chris- 
tians. In  such  a  discourse  the  i-esurrection  of  Christ  was 
necessarily  introduced  aa  a  practical  divine  credential  for 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  a  credential  also  for  what  he  had 
effected  by  hia  sufTeriiigs  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  If  thi» 
kind  of  composition  is  to  be  set  down  as  unjiauline,  then 
Bomans  tv.  2ö,  must  be  also  unpauliue.  See  Schleieruiacher's 
£i  teiiung  in  das  neue  T'atament,  p.  375, 

P.  109,  /.  8  of  note  1,  instead  of  "  wdtTiüv,  to  refer,"  retid 
"  iräiTüiy,  led  him  to  refer." 

P.  Ill,  note  4,  after  "nature,"  (p.  112,)  add,  "What 
Baur  Hays  (p.  95)  in  his  note  on  these  words,  induces  me  to 
add  a  few  words  to  justify  my  remarks.  He  finds  üault  with 
the  first  words  as  giving  '  a  very  unworthy  Tit»»  of  Chria- 
tianity — since  it  must  follow  tiiat  miracles  Itelou^  so  esscutiuUj 
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Christianitj  that  wherever  it  is  not  accompamied  hy  Buch 
licts,  it  does  not  manifest  its  divine  life-power.  And  nince,  con- 
feaaedly,  no  «uch  wonders  take  place  now,  Christianity  ntnst 
bave  been  long  devoid  of  vitality.'  But  this  can  have  been 
written  only  in  consequence  of  a  palpable  distortion  of  my  Ian« 
guage,  though  not  inteutionally ;  for  such  a  di»tortion  might 
easily  take  place  without  design,  by  interpreting  what  I  have 
Baid,  from  a  foreign  stand-point.  Of  divine  powers  in  Chris- 
tianity persona  speak  in  one  sense  from  a  su{)eniatnnüi8t 
point  of  view,  and  in  another  sense  from  a  rationrdist  stand- 
point that  denies  the  sui)ematural,  whether  it  be  a  Ratioimliam 
connected  with  a  deistical  or  pantheistical  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse, which  with  reckless  consequentness  goes  to  the  length 
of  denying  everything  supersensual  or  connected  with  a  future 
life,  or  an  inconsequent  Itationaliam,  which  still  leaves  some- 
thing super8cnsual  and  beyond  the  present  life.  If  by  the 
divine  powers  of  Christianity  we  understand  something  specifio 
and  peculiar,  not  proceeding  from,  the  reguJar  development  of 
human  niiture,  something  new,  in  a  true  sense  supernatural, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  supenmtural  event  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Chriat  and  his  whole  work— then  from^  such  a  jvoiut 
of  view,  what  wo  call  miracle  will  appear  as  the  sign  corresjwnd- 
ing  to  this  supernatural  priudple  on  its  introduction  into  the 
natural  development  of  raiuikindj  an  operation  akin  to  this 
causality.  And  it  can  with  perfect  justice  be  said,  that  who- 
ever hnds  himself  on  this  stand-point  of  contemplation,  who- 
ever acknowledges  tlie  Scriptural  Christ  in  his  tnie  auper- 
naturality,  has  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  for 
not  acknowledging  a  miracle  involved  in  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  first  development  of  Christiauity.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  affirmed  that  tliis  gupematural  divine  power 
having  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Humanity,  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  such  miracles.  Kather,  we  consider  it  as 
^belonging  to  the  law  of  the  development  of  this  divine  power 

i  the  human  race,  that  after  it  has  once  adapted  itself  to  the 
^natural  development  of  humimity,  these  outward  marks  of  the 
aupematiuul  will  retire.  But  what  Christianity  has  effected 
and  continues  to  effect  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  transfor- 
mation of  the  world — we  recognise  as  something  proceeding 
from  the  same  divine  power  indwelling  ia  Cliristianity  and 
idöQtiCüÜ  with  thiti  miroculouii  element.     But  tite  vomi  s  sAU^ 
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getlier  different,  when  by  '  the  divine  power  of  Christianity 
nothing  more  is  understüod  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers 
already  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impulse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  aeuae  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  csxlled  forth 
by  any  eminent  mam  through  his  influence  on  tsocicty,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  aa  we  sftesik  of  a  tlivine  power  in  all 
the  rnanifestatioiis  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

"But  na  to  the  second  |>arfc  of  tiiis  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  idoii  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  wonld  only  aftect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Buur 
lias  erroneonsly  attributed  to  me  and  tlie  advocates  of  the 
super  natu  raliat  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  the  suliject  from  his  stand- 
poiut  of  thorough  consequential  Natiiraliam  or  Pautheiam; 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no  j 
means  a-sserted  in  these  words,  as  BaurB  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  coidd  be  denied  only 
from  the  etiind-point  of  a  mechuuical  view  of  nature, 
which  certainly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  unjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certam  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  Ije  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  cuilaiii  mode  of  asserting 
miracleH,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  natura 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  minicle  to  th« 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechtinical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  onest-lf 
beforehand  again.st  many  immediate  operations  which  are 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miraelee;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  eamiot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  oa 
uucnmraon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossi- 
bilities. I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  lor  the 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  far  iis  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  euch 
an  explanation.  Whoevei'  knows  how  to  estimate  ^ientifio 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  bo  disposed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  nie  as  one  who  only  uses  tlia 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controTersialist." 

P.  113,  note  1,  add,  "Although  I  am  verr  (kr  fivm  con' 
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fiiuuiling  this  (the  ApoHtolic)  age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledge  the  coiTectness  of  Dr  Baur'a  assertion, 
tlmt  at  this  time,  among  the  uniustructcHl  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  dcmoDiacal  and  goctic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  account  of  the 
Lycaoaiuus  miist  be  uuhistorical." 

P.  112,  1.  8,  "ferment,"  (note)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  fennenl  i-alher  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  ia  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  unbelief,  which  Biiur  himself,  as  is  evident 
firom  hia  own  expresssiuns,  must  acknowledge  j  but  tlien  no 

juud  ia  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  1.  26,  after  "Paul "  add,  "  And  this  transition  from 
'one  extronio  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  aj)Ostles,  to  rogo  against  them 
as  euemiea  of  the  goda,  in  such  a  popular  assembly,  wbo  by 
instunt-mcoua  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
sion to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  regarded  aa  surprising." 

P.  115,  after  ike  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen," 
%dd,  "  It  waa  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 

3stleH  the  mtuiuer  in  wldch  be  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  hia  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
vain  one.  This  nauat  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  (who  stood  next  to  tbera,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Chiurch,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  liira,  their  influence  would  have  a  gre;it  eftect,  and 
there  would  hj  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church,  If,  on 
tlie  otlier  baud,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
all  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  &x>m  acting  as  a  <lelegute  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  leani  from  the  account  in  the  Act-a  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  those  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  privat« 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  couaistiug  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials.     Wo  must  necessarily  preaappuse  tlxat  hi^  assured 
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himself  of  perfect  ajj;Toemcnt  with  the  apostles  befure  t< 
would  venlure  to  nsk  the  issue  of  such  a  public  counciL 
But  if  we  jset  out  with  that  private  conference  between  I'aul 
and  the  apostles,  we  are  certainly  jusliticd  in  concluding  that 
this  could  not  I«  considered  a»  sufficient,  but  that  it  would 
be  attempted  to  bring  tlie  churcli  in  which  so  much  that  was 
Jewish  predominated,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  poiata 
agreed  upon  by  Paul  and  the  apostlea ;  and  tliie  could  be 
done  only  by  public  conferencta.  Thus  w^e  must  maintain 
that  the  account  in  the  Acts  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  do  not  contradict  each  other ;  indeed,  so  Ikr  from 
that  being  the  ca^e,  if  we  had  only  one  representation,  we 
lihould  be  led  to  till  it  up  with  the  substance  of  the  other,  by 
tracing  the  prsigmatic  historical  connexion. '  Paul,  therefore, 
first  of  all,  applied  hjrnself  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  John, 
and  to  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  To  them  he  explained, 
how  he  had  been  accustomed  to  publish  the  Gos]>cl  among 
the  heathen,  and  described  to  them  the  success  of  his  ministry 
— what  God  had  efft-cted  by  him  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  how  God  himself  had  thus  accredited  his  method  aa 
the  right  one.  And  the  apostles,  prepared  by  what  had 
already  taken  place,*  acknowledged  that  God,  who  had  called 
Peter  to  pubUüh   the  Gospel  among   the  Jews,*  and  also 

'  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Baur  (p.  11 G)  can  find  fault  with  such  aa 
ftdjaatnicnl,  whkb  appears  to  in«  aheolirtcly  DecesRary,  as  uncritical  and 
amtrary.  TUat  Paul  in  tlie  EpiBile  to  ilie  CialatianA  ibiys  nothing  of 
a  public  (iiM:u.-!Hian,  ia  not  BurpriHJa^ ;  for  he  bring<<  Toiward  wbutfor 
him  wa.s  Üia  iiia«t  impurtaiit  point,  in  comlmting  with  hta  opponent^ 
who  uiijhed  to  make  the  authority  of  (he  Pale.^inian  aposilcs  and  of 
JameB  alit-oliitc.  Dub  tliose  ptitilic  diactim<iuug  and  their  result  he  could 
take  for  grunted,  aa  well  known.  They  wem  not  of  so  much  caoeequfnce 
to  him,  aä  the  ackcowletlgment  of  his  iadupeudent  call  from  lieaveti  to 
puLli^b  üie  Oospcl.  The  pliraM:  nut'  i^lw  Si  toü  iaxoiioi  is  certainljr 
nothint;  more  ihnn  a  deeignatiuti  fur  what  had  before  hcen  left  Indeb. 
nite,  and  it  mii'^t  be  grant'  d  Dr.  Baur,  that  nutliiiig  niori  can  be  drawn 
from  it  w  til  terlainty  ;  Lul  it  is  viry  posfible  that  there  was  a  reference 
iu  the  upii'-tleV  uiiiid  to  what  had  lakcri  platte  Si|^o<n'a. 

*  W»  believe  thai  it  ha»  been  «iiflicititilly  iudicatcd  above,  that  th« 
pi-ci'ediiig'  derelopments,  aw  re^urdeil  in  the  AciB,  Khich  were  con- 
neeteil  with  thu  conversion  of  Gurncllu«,  oiler  no  contradiction  to  what 
now  tvuk  place. 

'  Peter,  an  the  p«rBon  who  irom  the  first  had  been  most  active  for  the 
spread  <  f  tht:  Ooiü[)tl,  liere  makes  the  principal  fi^ruie;  Jauies'<j  vocation 
Iras  confined  to  the  internal  guidance  of  the  Chnrch  at  Jcru^^aieni.  That 
t^Ut  wati  proeiaiuuDiiy  Lh»  apoatle  of  the  ciriiumciuloa  is  quite 
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beatowed  on  Paiil  the  power  to  labour  for  the  Ocspel  among 
the  Geiitilea.  They  agreed  with  him,  that  they  and  Paul 
should  each  contieiiie  to  lafiour  in  tlieSr  respective  sphere»,  on 
the  sole  couditiou  that  the  new  churcbee  among  the  Gentiles 
»liould  j^ve  a.  pledge  of  their  common  fiiith  with  the  j)rin]Jtive 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  gratitude  to  the  persona  from 
whom  tiiey  had  received  the  Gospel,  by  contributing  toward» 
the  temporal  necessitiea  of  the  po<ir  among  them.  WTiat 
had  been  now  expressed  on  both  sides?  That  the  Gt'ntiha 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  Judaism,  but  with 
them  everji/hing  should  depend  on  faith  in  the  Redeemer; 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Christiana  Hhould  not 
compelled  to  renounce  at  once  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
|ou  c«rreKiK>nding  to  their  popular  theocratic  stand-point 
fcKunded  in  th«tr  historical  development  How  easily  miglil 
Paul's  ardent  spirit,  in  his  zeal  for  the  fundamental  trutlas  of 
the  Gospel,  which  to  him  were  most  impcjrtJint,  have  been 
hurried  along  to  require  from  the  believing  Jews,  tliat  they 
should  place  tliemselvea  ou  a  level  with  the  Gentiles  in  a 
renuncintir)n  of  everj-thing  Jewish.  If  they  really  acknow- 
ledged that  notliing  more  was  re<]uired  for  the  justification  of 
man  tlian  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  without  the  works  of  the 
Law,  it  would  appear  a  uecessary  consequenc«,  that  they 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  their  ataient  by  throwing  oft 
the  yoke  of  the  Law.  Their  adherence  to  the  observance  of 
the  Law  appeared  at  variance  with  this  belief ;  it  waa  a  pi-ac- 
tical  confirmatioti  of  the  opposite  cunvictiuu,  Paul  might 
easily  have  tak^n  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  on  the  other 
bond,  how  easily  could  the  Palestinian  apostles,  who  had  ticen 
»cciistomed  to  connect  the  new  s[.>irit  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
old  Jewish  form  of  life,  have  beeu  induced  to  oouaider  sa 
insejiarable  what  had  been  mingled  in  their  own  conccptioM 
and  practice,  especially  since  Christ  himself  had  in  all  things 
observed  the  Law,  What  an  impresäon  miglit  the  sight  of  a 
heathen,  living  altogether  in  a  Gentile  manner,  make  at  onoe 
on  a  James  who  p>robably  had  never  left  Jerusalem,  and  had 
lived  from  his  youth  up  in  the  stiict  observance  of  the  Law ! 

fii!«tent  with  his  hayiag  been  once  aud  agi'm  culled  to  extend  hin  mbi- 
l«try  to  the  Gentiles;  and  «<^ually  90  was  it  consistent  with  Paul  8  IieinR 
the  ripuEtle  of  the  ancircnnidsirtu,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  oijportiiiLitica 
h»  luul  of  coarertiLg  iadiridiuu»  »moaif  the  Jews,    Him.  xi.  I4> 
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And  was  such  nn  one  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  meroher  of  the 
same  roIigiouB  community,  as  an  equally  privileged  brother  in 
the  feith  1  lu  the  conduct  of  the  apestles  on  this  occasion, 
we  are  struck  witli  the  combination  of  fjenuimj  lilMjmlity  of 
mind  aud  wisdom ;  how  each  side  retained  their  own  slJind- 
point,  indicated  by  history,  and  yet  both  renounced  it,  and 
raiwjil  theniijclves  t^  the  fellowship  of  a  higher  unity,  founded 
on  the  essence  of  the  Gtispel,  by  which  all  their  contracted 
individuality  wris  aljaudoned.  In  the  ouiivictiüii  that  faith  in 
Jesua  as  the  Messiah  was  the  only  nccestsary  and  all-sufficient 
nieiuis  of  juBtitication  and  sanctlfication,  the  Palestinian 
apostles  must  have  ugrfed  witli  Paid.  Otherwise  they  would 
nut  have  granted  ttiat  tliis  without  the  Mosaic  Law,  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Gentiles  fellow-members  of  the  kingdom  of 
Go<l.  The  same  must  also  apply  to  the  Jews,  or  we  must  admit 
that  in  tbeir  opinion,  the  Jews  who  observed  the  Motaic  Law 
would  liave  some  preeminence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
But  of  such  an  opinion  we  find  no  trace.  On  both  sides 
there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  equal  Messianic  rights  to 
believing  Jews  and  Gontilea.  Nothing,  therefore,  prevented 
the  union  of  both  in  one  budy.  Either  they  followed  in  their 
practice  such  princifiJes  as  they  had  developed  into  clear 
coniiciouancsa,  or  they  followed  tlie  presKure  of  history,  gidded 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  being  clearly  conscious  of  the 
principles  which  formed  the  rational  ground  of  tiieir  conduct. 
In  the  fii-st  ca«e  they  followed  the  principles  which  Paul 
expressed  when  he  said,  'that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,' 
(1  Cor.  is.  20,)  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel ;  or, 
'  Let  every  m.iu,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with 
God.'  (1  Cor.  VÜ.  24.)  Two  principles  form  the  basis 
these  words  ;  first,  that  a  man  without  giving  up  aii3'thing 
his  inward  freedom  mu.st  accommodate  himself  outwardly  to 
the  stand-point  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  gain  them  so  much 
more  easily  to  the  Ikith;  and  secondly,  that  no  one  shoidd 
withdraw  arbitrarily  from  the  stand-point  on  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  historical  development.  Whoever  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  being  a  member  of  the  Jewdsh 
people,  was  required  to  moke  no  eiteraal  alteration,  but 
mitht  expect  that  by  the  power  of  the  new  Christian  spirit 
eveiytiiiu,;^  would  he  traiisformed  by  an  internal  change,  or 
by  tlie  jjreat  developments  in  the  world's  liistory, — such,  foi. 
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the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — the  judgment  on 
the  corrupt  Theocracy,  the  diasolutioa  of  outward  Judaism, 
would  be  brought  about.  But  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
admitted  that  many  who  felt  themselves  compelled  to  acknow 
ledge  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  öhown  in  their  agreeing  in  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
alone  juBrtiljing  power  of  faith — still,  without  giving  them- 
eelvea  a  clear  account  of  the  reason,  could  not  resolve  to  give 
up  the  outward  Judaism,  from  which  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gious development  had  proceeded ;  for  in  religion,  to  put  away 
the  outwaid,  which  lias  grown  up  intertwined  with  so  many 
devotional  feelings,  is  always  a  most  difficult  task  ;  and  this 
was  more  esyjecially  the  case  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Judaism,  since  in  the  latter  so  many  things  might  be 
spiritualii3ed  in  the  Christism.  Thus  a  James  might  find 
it  very  difficult  to  resolve  to  renounoe  altogether  the  out- 
ward observances  of  Judaism.  It  was  otherwise,  ns  appeal's 
from  wliat  we  have  already  said,  with  the  apostle  Peter,  At 
all  events,  we  can  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  elder  apostles 
nothing  of  indecision  or  iuconeequence — nothing  implying  a 
claim,  that  when  they  acknowledged  that  the  Gospel  without 
the  Law  was  designed  for  Gentiles  aa  well  as  for  Jews,  they 
felt  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles  on  a  contrary  piinciple.  There  wa^ 
evidently  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  nrgued  no  inconsistency 
that  they  considered  thai  alone  as  a  call  from  God,  indicated 
by  historiosd  development,  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the 
Gospel  for  the  Jews  ;  just  as  Paul  regarded  it  aa  ki$  vocation, 
indicated  by  his  peculiar  religious  development,  to  he  tha 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Not  in  these  principles  lay  an  inde- 
cision and  inconsequence,  whioh  would  have  punislied  them- 
selves by  their  consequences,  and  brought  on  those  later 
disseusioua.  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Cliristians.  It 
was  the  fault  of  men  that  the  views  of  the  guiding  wisdom  of 
the  apostles  could  not  be  aocomplisbed,  since  so  many  knew 
not  how  to  enter  into  these  principles  and  the  spirit  which 
had  suggested  them.  Well-intended  plans  of  conciliation 
seldom  attain  their  end  among  conäicting  contrarieties. 

"  The  most  important  points,  accnrdingly,  were  first  of  all 
discussed  between  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John.  Theu,  ia 
pai'tioular  circles,  Paul  and  Barnabas  narrated  what  God  bad 
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effected  by  their  proachiTigr  amrtng  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
accounta  were  received  with  friendly  svinpathy." 

P.  116,  L  16,  "TituH,"  (note.)  It  appear»  from  Taul'g 
own  representation,  he  had  no  sliare  in  any  part  of  thia  pro* 
oeeding  ;  for  he  distinguisheB  expreBsly  (OaL  ii.  4 — 6)  th« 
fiÜBe  brethren  from  the  ioiroüirtc  iJyai  ri.  By  the  name  o( 
false  brethren,  certaLnly  those  persona  were  desigimted  who 
did  not  acknowltjdge  the  believing  Gentiles  as  true  brethren 
in  the  faitii,  and  did  not  admit  the  principle  on  which  tlie 
Christian  community  was  founded,  that  iaiüi  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  is  the  only  and  sufficient  means  of  salvation  for  aU. 
Paul  vr&s  one  with  the  apostles  in  Opposition  to  these  viowa. 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether  tlmt  dispute  broke  out  before  or 
ifter  the  explanation  between  Paul  and  tlie  elder  apostles.  The 
former  is  far  wore  probable ;  for  as  that  explanation  waa  for 
him  the  principal  object  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he 
would  attend  to  it  before  anything  else. 

P.  119,  note  2,  after  the  last  line,  add,  "In  thia  new 
edition  I  must  adhere  to  this  explanation,  and  cannot  agree 
with  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Baur  after  Gieseler — namely, 
that  these  words  contain  a  reason  for  the  leading  thought 
that  the  Gentiles,  by  fcith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah« 
must  be  also  incorporated  iu  the  kingdom  of  God;  for  if  thia 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  must  long  ago 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  Hiuce  the  Mosaic  Law  must  have 
been  euffioieuüy  known  to  them,  as  it  was  read  every  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogues.  I  cannot  fmd  this  sense  indicated  in  the 
words.  Had  this  been  intended,  I  should  have  expected  aii 
addition  to  v.  21,  "in  everj'  city  in  which  Gentiles  dweU," 
and  yet  this  would  have  said  too  much.  And  the  leading 
thought — "and  yet  thia  has  not  effected  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles" — must  have  been  actually  expressed.  We 
»hoiild  consider  ourselves  quite  unauthorized,  arbitrarily  to 
Bupply  BÜ  iuiportiint  a  propceition.  According  to  my  view, 
only  Bomethiag  unessential  is  supplied  in  a  proposition  which 
the  speaker  merely  expresses  incidentally,  and  then  hastens 
away  from  it" 

P.  121,1.  10  from  bottom, /or  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  123, 1.  16,  /or  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  128,1.  6  from  bottom,  aßer   "prefigured,"  add,  "fha 
r(\)oudiliatioi  of  man  with  God." 
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P.  131,  after  "1  Cor.  xiii."  add,  'MVhich  Schleiermacher 
also  acknowledges  in  his  work  on  Christian  Morals,  p.  308. 
Yet  we  cannot  perfectly  agree  with  him  when  he  aaserts  that 
tho  predominant  Christian  idea  for  everything  which  am 
be  called  virtue  in  the  higher  eenee  of  the  word,  is  ^^a'pia/jci. 
Inasmuch,  indeed,  as  along  with  the  CliriMian  disposition  all 
the  Arirtues  belonging  to  the  ossence  of  its  practical  exemplifi- 
cation in  life  are  not  given  at  once — inasmuch  i>a  its  develop- 
ment is  gradual,  and  hence  it  may  follow,  that  in  the  tmity  of 
the  same  disposition,  one  virtue  may  predominate  in  one 
person,  and  another  in  another,  the  name  Charisma  may  bo 
applied  to  it.  Yet  this  difference  is  found  to  exist  :  for  the 
full  aomidaess  of  the  Christian  hfe  in  every  man,  and  for  the 
good  suocess  of  every  labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
cooperations  of  aU  the  fundamental  or  cardinal  virtues  is 
required;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  peculiar 
tsipttbilities  wliich  are  marked  by  the  name  of  Charisma,  lying 
outside  the  department  of  morals,  although  appropriated  by  it 
In  this  respect  it  caunot  be  laid  down  at  once  as  a  require- 
ment, that  they  should  all  be  connected  vrith  one  another  in 
every  individual.  Rjither  is  this  excluded  by  the  idea  of 
individuality.  PiÄtdinr  charisms  belong  to  every  one,  which 
do  not  exist  in  othsi-s;  and  this  indicates  the  need  of  in- 
dividuals having  their  deficiencies  made  up  by  others,  like 
the  collective  members  of  one  body  ;  to  the  soundness  of  the 
body  belongs  the  connecting  organism  of  all  the  charisma 
proceeding  from  the  appropriation  of  the  oolleotive  life  of 
humanity  by  the  divine  life  of  Chriatituiity." 

R  132, 1.  14  from  bottom,  afier  "itself"  add,  »  But  as  to  all 
Christian  truths,  a«  far  as  tliey  proceed  from  the  connexion  of 
the  sphere  of  the  new  higher  life  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  disclose,  is  given  the  name  of  mysteries." 

P.  138,  L  2  from  bottom,  add,  "  Wo  see  how  already  in 
these  peculiar  modes  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  who  ani- 
mated the  olutreh  opeiuted,  in  these  original  charisms,  the 
various  activities  belonging  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
reaaoQ,  which  would  afterwards  be  animated  by  Chinstianity, 
are  foreshadowed,  such  oä  the  expoaitioa  of  what  is  written  or 
spoken  by  others,  and  criticism. 

"In  the  cliarism  of  BiSaanuXia  itself,  we  Bnd  again  a 
di&ereoce  in  rafareuca  to  the  Xöyoc  yrüffewQ  and  the  Kay .( 
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wwfiiac.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
jiientiuned  separately  (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  that  there  ia  a  certain 
distinction  between  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
it  is  precisely.  Elsewhere  the  word  yrütaic  denotes  the 
tlieorctical  in  distinction  from  the  practical,  and  refers  tc 
the  intellectual  development  of  Christian  truth.  Thus  the 
Corinthians  boasted  of  theh-  gnosis,  because  they  had  learned 
many  conduaiona  deduced  from  Christian  truth  which  had 
not  yet  become  clear  to  others  who  were  too  much  entangled 
in  ÜJüir  former  stand-point.  And  Paul  does  not  deny 
that  they  were  before  many  in  point  of  knowledge ;  only  h© 
missed  in  them  that  humility  and  love,  without  which,  all 
knowledge  in  reference  to  divine  things  ia  worthless.  He 
joins  together  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  2,  "  underätanding  all  mysteries 
and  Imving  all  knowledge."  But  the  idea  of  aotfila  might 
(seem  to  be  referrible  to  the  iutellecL  Aristotle  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  en^la  and  ippotJiau:,  that  the  former  refers 
to  the  eternal  and  divine,  but  the  latter  to  the  useful  for 
man.  But  thö  contraat  here  made  by  that  great  teacher, 
closely  depeuds,  with  his  whole  mode  of  contemplation,  on  the 
relation  of  the  Diviue  to  the  human,  and  on  the  boundaries 
of  morals.  In  common  language,  certainly  the  distinction 
'jetweeu  the  ideas  tru^uc  and  tppoytftot  often  vanishes,  and  the 
"oraier  term  is  used  to  deägnate  any  knowledge  or  skill 
the  department  of  practice. 

"  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  distinguishe 
by  the  name  of  "  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect "  a  more  profound 
development  of  Christian  truth,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
shown  that  what  natural  reascn  represents  as  fooliahnesa,  con- 
tains in  it  inexhaustible  treasures  of  wisdom.  But  the  same 
Paul  also  UBcs  the  word  trofia  in  cases  which  relate  altogether 
to  the  pi-actical,  and  where  it  corresponds  rather  to  prudence. 
Both  seoses  meet  in  the  idea  of  Christian  wisdom,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine. 

"If  we  revert  to  the  peculiar  idea  of  wisdom,  and  endeavour 
to  investigate  what  Paid,  designates  "the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,"  shall  we  not  obtain  an  acoommodatiou  between  the 
tlieoretical  and  the  practical,  by  which  ooft«  is  distinguished 
from  yvüiiriQ  1  The  idea  of  wisdom  bespeaks  an  object- 
forming  autivity  of  the  mind,  and  hence  refers  to  those  act« 
by  wlüch  the  ideas  originating  within  are  broiight  forth 
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outward  visibility.  As,  according  to  Paul,  the  highest  object 
of  creation  in  reference  to  this  world  can  only  l)e  attained  by 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  so  the  Divine  wisdom  reveals 

titaelf  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  thw  is  effected,  and  the 
various  generations  of  men  are  brought  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  by  the  various  stages  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment under  the  Divine  guidance  which  brings  all  things  to 
the  same  end.  (Rom.  xi.  33  ;  liph.  iii.  10.)  Thus  the  wisdom 
the  perfect  has  for  its  functions  and  object,  to  produce 
16  conviction  that  in  the  relation  which  the  development  of 
lumanity  bears  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
iemptiou  accomplished  through  his  sufferings,  the  Divine 

^irisdoni  reveals  itself,  and  hence  that  preaching  which  appears 

'to  fooli.shnes.s  to  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, gives  the  most  abundant  discloäures  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  that  in  the  unveiling  of  that  hidden  design 
of  redemption  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  contained. 
With  this  idea  what  is  represented  in  tlie  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  aa  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  may  be  placed  in  con- 
nexion. Aud  thus  the  Aciyc^e  ttapiat:  may  be  applied  to  a 
epecial  department  of  knowledge  distinguished  from  the 
general  idea  of  gnosis.  But  the  wisdom  that  guides  human 
life  and  determines  human  action  must  form  itself  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  wisdom  ;  the  new  mode  of  treating 
all  the  relations  of  life  proceeds  from  that  which  '  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect'  teaches  us  to  r<icognise  as  the  central  point 
for  the  whole  moral  fonaatioti  of  iife  ;  so  therefore,  the 
ethical  element,  the  more  practical,  in  distinction  from  tha 
more  theoretical  gnosis,  would  here  und  its  p>oint  of  connexion." 
P.  162,  1.  33,  note,  for  "  longing  for,"  read  "atttiiniug." 

\  P.  ItiS,  1.  16,  "Hade-V  add  note,  "See  the  Shepherd  of 
Ilennas,  iii.  ch.  15.  Fabricii  cod.  Apociyph.  p.  iii.  p.  1009. 
rUb.  iii.  simil.  ix.   p.   428,  ed.  Hefele.  Tub.  1847.   Kurißtjaav 

P.  164,  1.  15,  aßer  "  weight,"  beg  in  a  new  paragrapk  thus : 
— "  Even  if  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  a  suhstitutiuiiary  baptism  for  the 
dead  is  intended,  as  indeed  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
interpretiifioii,  yet  this  could  not  be  made  use  o^  by  way 
of  analiigy,  to  support  the  existence  of  infant-baptism.  For 
if  the  interpretation  alluded  to  he  correct,  yet  we  cannot 
■o   ouderstiutd    it  as  if  the  Christians   imuKiued  thdt  tbeil 
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deceased  relatives  who  died  in  unbelief  ccnild  be  benefited  bj 
a  substitutionary  baptism  j  for  according  to  this  supposition, 
CbriBtiaiis  need  not  care  so  muoh  for  converting  the  living  aa 
for  baptizing  [or  baptizing  for]  the  dead.  And  certainly  Paul 
would  not  have  used,  even  aa  a  mere  arffumeiUum  ad  hominem, 
ft  BupcrstitJon  carried  «o  feir  beyond  all  bounds.  He  could 
not  even  have  mentioned  a  superstition  productive  of  such  a 
distortion  of  Christianity  without  strong  expressions  of  his 
disapprobation.  We  must  rather  form  such  a  couc^-ption  as 
the  following  of  the  state  of  the  case.  It  seems  that  at  that 
time,  in  Corinth,  an  epidemic  had  been  raging  which  in  many 
instances  had  terminated  fatally.  When  those  who  had 
already  believed  were  taken  away  by  death  before  they  could 
receive  baptism,  aa  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  tlieir 
relations  were  baptized  in  then:  stead,  since  they  knew  that 
they  could  themselves  submit  to  baptism,  and  avow  Cbristian 
conviction  in  the  name,  and  a«cording  to  the  intention  of  the 
deceased.  But  then,  faith,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
baptism,  was  prenupposed  to  exist  in  those  person«  in  whose 
Bteod  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized.  Paul  might 
indeed  for  the  occasion  have  borrowed  an  argument  from  the 
conviction  lying  at  the  basis  of  such  a  custom  j  but  he  would 
probably  have  token  care  to  explain  himselC  at  another 
opportunity,  against  this  custom  itself,  as  he  did  in  reference 
to  females  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies. 

"  If  the  alteration  in  the  conception  of  baptism,  in  the 
confounding  of  baptism  and  regeneration,  had  already  at 
an  early  period  spread  widely,  we  shttuld  so  much  more 
expect  the  early  introduction  of  infant-l)aptism,  wliich  might 
so  easily  proceed  from  such  an  alteratiuu.  If  thi&  were  not 
the  case,  we  might  well  conclude,  that  other  powerful  causes 
couuter-worked  the  iuflucnco  of  such  an  alteration — in  part, 
another  important  point  in  the  conception  of  baptism  derived 
from  the  Apostolic  times — in  part,  the  not  yet  supplanted 
consciousness  of  the  non-apostolio  institution  of  infant- 
baptisnj." 

P.  171,1.  14,  aftrr  "Jews,"  add  tlie  following  paragraph  : 
— "  It  hiis  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Baiur,  that  such  conduct  would 
have  beau  a  contradiction  of  Paul's  principles,  and  therefore 
this  account  \&  unhistorical,  aud  that  huch  a  thbrication  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pretended  conciliatory  attempts  of  the  author 
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of  the  Acts.  But  vie  can  see  no  proofs  whatever  of  tliis  con- 
tnidiction.  The  same  Puul  who  so  strenuously  opposed  the 
ciraumcising  of  Titus,  because  it  would  have  apj>eared  a 
practical  cunfirmation  of  the  principle  that  a  participation  lii 
all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depended  on  cir- 
iciaiou — thifl  same  Paul  eouJd  yet  allow  Tinmthy.  the  eon 
a  Jewess,  and  brought  up  in  Judaism,  to  be  circumcised,  in 
order  thereby  to  procure  an  eswier  entrance  for  him  among 
the  Jews  ;  and  since  here  circumcision  was  founded  on  de- 
scent, it  could  not  be  made  use  of  t«  justify  a  dogmatic  con- 
^clusion,  as  might  Jiave  been  the  case  with  the  circtunciaion  of 
Gentile.  And  with  respect  to  this  method  of  Paul's  acting 
enerally,  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Acts — that 
among  the  Jews  he  observed  Jewish  practices,  and  lived  alto- 
gether as  a  Jew  ;  we  beheve  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
others,  it  can  be  sliown  that  what  the  Apoatle  himself  asserta 
in  his  Epistles  concerning  his  conduct,  leads  us  to  presoppose 
examples  of  such  a  kind  as  are  recorded  in  the  Acts.  What 
are  we  to  understand,  when  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that  '  to 
the  Jews  ha  became  a  Jew  iu  order  to  gain  the  Jews — to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  aa  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain 
them  that  are  under  tlie  lawl'  Must  we  not  from  such  words 
cjonclude,  that  he,  without  prejudice  to  his  inward  freedom  from 
the  Law,  believed  that  in  the  outward  observance  of  it  he  coidd 
place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Jews — tliat  he  felt  himself 
compelled  so  to  act  in  order  to  pave  the  way  more  easily 
to  the  hearts  uf  the  Jews,  whom  he  wished  to  gam  over  to  the 
Gospel  ?  Are  they  not  exactly  such  acts  which  gave  ids 
Jewish  adversaries  the  opportunity  to  set  hia  conduct  in 
a  Mac  light  before  the  Gentiles,  and  to  accuse  him  of  incon- 
sistency t  Certainly,  from  what  we  find  in  the  Epi.stleg  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  assume  thut  ha 
acted  exactly  as  we  are  told  was  tlie  case,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostlea.  We  make  these  remarks  here  once  for  all,  in  oi-der 
not  to  retium  again  to  this  ground  of  suspicion  against  ths 

^Act8." 
I    P.  174,1.  U,/or  "Jews"  read  "Gentiles." 
P.  175,  1.  7,  aßer  "  Macedonia"    add,   «  If  we  admit  that 
Lidce  speaks  in  his  own  name  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  it  would  follow 
that  Paid  first  met  with   liim  again  at  Troas,  and  received 
bim  into   the  company  cf  his   missionary'  associates.      Hia 
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medical  skill  miglit  lie  very  useful  to  gain  an  opening  for  pulv 
lieliiiig  the  Gospel  anioiig  tho  Gentiles,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
rnodcm  missions  to  tho  hesithen.  Even  the  gift  of  healing 
would  not  render  this  useleus ;  since  that  gift  vihb  applicable 
only  in  particular  cusea  where  its  poHBessors  were  prompted 
to  employ  it  by  an  immediftte  Divine  impulse,  or  a  feeling 
excited  in  their  uiinda.  But  the  case  will  be  different,  if  we 
admit  that  the  account  in  chap.  rvi.  10,  was  taken  un- 
altered froua  the  jonmal  of  Timothy,  and  therefore  he  is 
the  speaker  who  describes  himseif  vta  one  of  Paul's  con- 
panions  in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel." 

P,  175,  1.  5  from  bottom,  fur  "  Literalee"  read  "litorales." 

P.  176,  1.  12,  "  somnambuliBm,"  (note.)     Even  if  we  were! 
not  in  a  position  to  understand  Buinciently  the  incident  here  i 
narrated  from  the  representation  given  in  tlie  Acts,  yr^t  this 
could  not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  with  Baur  as  a  designed 
fabrication,  with  which  everything  else  in  the  chfiracter  of  tliia 
book  is  at  variance.      Do  we  not  find   in  history  many  an 
enigmatical  appearance  which  yet  gives  us  no  right  to  cadi  in 
question   the   ti-uth  of  a  narrative?     We  see  no  reason  in 
all  that  Baur  says,  that  can  induce  us  to  suirender  our  vieirj 
of    the    matter.      We   recognise    the   same   principle   acting, 
in   this   prophetess   as  in  tlie  ^«irnkij  of  the  ancients,   and 
in   their   oracles,  in  which  certainly  not  everything  cjin  be 
accounted  for  as  a  deception.     That  from  our  well-eistablished 
stand-point,  which   is  neither  that  of  crude  Bupcmuturalism, 
nor  that   of    Dr.  Baur'a  rationalism,  we  are    fully  justified 
in   distinguishing    between  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
in  the  account,  we  need  not  point  eut  after  the  foregoing 
investigatious. 

P.  176,  last  line,  note  3,  add,  "In  contradiction  to  Baur'i 
interpretation  of  my  words,  1  must  remark,  that  I  have  made^ 
this   eoniparisun    by  no    means   in   reference  to  the   effect 
resulting  from   a  conversion — that  I  hy  no  means  assumed' 
that  the  female  in  qiiestioii,  by  her  conversion,  had  lost  the 
capaViility  of  putting  herself  into  such  a  condition  ;  but  iny 
only  point  of  comjiarison  was  this,  that,  geuoraUy,  that  capa» 
bility  miffkt  he  lost." 

P.  177,  last  line,  note  1,  add,  "What  Dr.  Baur  has  said 
against  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  transaction,  may  appear 
well-founded  from  the  standpoint  of  his  arbitrary  aut-avi. 
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which  18  very  convenient  to  his  whole  party  for  the  coutradic- 
tion  of  what  will  not  suit  their  ]^tre8nippcisitiüii8,  but  wiU  be  at 
once  dismissed  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
the  connexion  of  the  idea  presented  to  them." 

P.  178,  last  line  of  text,  "depart,"  (note.)  According 
to  Baur,  p.  152,  the  person  who  fabricated  this  narrative  in 
oi"der  to  exalt  the  Apostle  Paul  above  Peter,  wished  it  to  be 
understood,  that  only  the  impression  of  the  earthquake  as 
a  aupematunU  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners  liad 
induced  the  Dimmvirs  so  to  act,  which  would  certainly  be  ai; 
internal  mark  of  improbability.  But  verily,  whoever  made  it 
his  business  so  to  magnify  his  heroes,  and  to  set  everything 
in  the  light  of  the  wonderful,  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  so  vaguely  that  a  reader  would  only  guess  at  such  a 
connexion,  but  would  have  set  the  point  of  view  in  which  tlie 
transaction  was  to  be  regarded,  straight  before  hi»  readers. 

But  when  Baur,  in  reference  to  oiu-  filling  up  of  the  con- 
nexion, thinks  that  so  important  a  circunietanoe  could  not 
possibly  be  pa."9sed  over  by  a  faithful  historian,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly grant  that  he  would  have  given  such  an  explanation  if  he 
bad  been  a  pragmatical  namxtor,  and  had  placed  himself  alto- 
gether on  the  stand-point  of  hia  readers,  and  had  made  a 
point  of  telling  them  aU  they  wished  to  know.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  nan-atar's  only  concern  was  what  the 
Duumvirs  did,  not  the  reasons  which  induced  them  so  to  act. 

P.  185,  1.  5,/or  "those"  read  "that." 

P.  185,  1.  8,  "laws,"  add  note,  "Baur  imagines  (p.  482) 
that  he  has  detected  something  unhistorical  in  Acts  svii.  6. 
'  How  could  it  be  said  of  Paul  and  hia  companions,  since  it 
was  for  the  first  time  that  they  had  visited  these  parts,  that 
they  had  thrown  the  whole  oUovfiivr}  into  confasionr  But 
is  it  not  uatuiul,  that  impassioned  accusers,  who  wished  to 
make  the  most  of  the  object  that  roused  their  enmity,  should 
use  the  language  of  exaggeration  J  'What  a  long  time  in- 
tervened before  ChriEtiarJty  appeared  so  politically  dangerous 
to  the  Romans  as  is  implied,  in  the  words  aTriynvri,'  Jic. 
Certainly  it  was  a  long  interval  before  Christianity  ajtpeared 
as  a  religion  dangerous  to  the  state  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  so  esteemed  in  the  second  «entury.  But  it  was  something 
quite  difl'erent  when  the  acJmowledgmcnt  of  Jesus  as  tht» 
Moasiab  waa  so  misrepresented,  a£  if  a  worldly  kingdom  waa 
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iutended,  and  aa  if  another  nilcr  vmn  to  be  set  np  ngaitist  tJtfl 
Roman  Emperor.  Such  an  accusation  had  airrädy  been 
made  against  Jcstib  himself,  and  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity no  other  woiiJd  be  found.  At  a  later  period,  quite 
different  acousations  were  brought  against  the  Chrietiani 
ft"om  the  HtAnd-point  of  the  Komaa  civil  law." 

P.  188,  I.  1 5.  for  "thiß"  read  "  their." 

R  188, 1.  22,  fl/Ü«-  ''superstition"  add,  "What  the  Ath 
niana  alleged,  in  onier  to  tlirow  ridicide  on  the  new  religion 
announced  by  Pa\il,  shows  plainly  what  he  made  the  chief 
topic  of  hia  addresses,  and  b^*^  what  method  he  handled  it. 
He  did  not  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  aa  if  he  had  been 
inatnicting  Jews,  nor  repr^ent  Jesus  aa  the  Mee&iuh  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  Hence  his  hairors  wore  very  far  from 
seeing  in  him  an  advocate  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  testified 
of  Jesua  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  accredited  by  God,  and  of 
his  reappearance  after  being  raised  from  the  dead  to  an 
existence  raised  above  all  deatii,  as  a  pledge  of  the  same 
eternal  life  for  all  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  offered  sal- 
vation. Tliis  was  rlocti-ine  adapted  to  the  religious  wants  of 
all.  The  Athenians  confined  their  attention  to  what  the 
apostle  constantly  declared  to  them  of  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection, without  troubling  themselves  about  the  oonseqi 
involved."' 

P.  192,  note  I,  1.  18  fixvm  bottom,  aßer  "particular  n, 
tion"  add,  "The  stand-point  of  the  ancients  for  coutemplati: 
the  world,  wanted  the  idea  of  a  unity  of  mankind,  not  only  as 
to  their  origin,  but  also  as  to  tiieir  peculiar  nature  and  the 
end  of  their  development.  There  wae  wanting  generally  tlie 
unitive  and  telcological  point  of  view  which  Christianity  fi 
brought  to  light.  While  every  thing,  in  a  certsdn  se: 
points  to  a  beginning,  from  which  the  development  of  thi 
eziBting  race  hat*  proceeded,  men  have  fencied  theniselves  in 
a  circular  course,  without  an  end  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  ancient  race  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  on  alternation 
of  passing  away  and  becoming  ;  vide  Plato's  Timaeus,  vol.  ix. 

'  When  Banr  re-'ard«  tbis  whole  narmtive  taken  from  the  life,  only 
as  a  fabricatioD  mado  wilh  reflt'i^live  design.  I  aoed  onl.v.  without  tiveary- 
iag  inyHelf  iind  inlL'lli|;eDl  reudern  will)  a  rcJ'utatioii  uf  [iurtleul»rH,  sine« 
the  sauie  giitue  in  ccnstantly  repeated,  appeal  to  what  I  have  already 
»aid  against  I  hix  wliole  oielhud,  vrbiuh  makee  a  au'j|ective  pragaialiam 
oo .  of  aa  ohjeii'.'.vii  obo. 
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«d.  Bip.  p.  291.  Politicua,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Aristotle,  Metaphya. 
1.  xii.  0.  8.  vol.  ii.  ed.  Bekker^  p.  1074.  PoJyb.  Hist.  1.  vi. 
c.  a.  §  5,  6." 

P.  194, 1.  18,  after  "again"  add,  "  But  this  resrult  cannot  bo 
regarded  as  any  impeachment  of  tlio  wisdom  of  the  speaker. 
Ho  could  only  do  his  pait  to  prepare  his  hearere  for  the  new 
truths  he  wished  to  Cümmuiiicate,  and,  as  much  an  ])OBsible,  to 
obtain  a  favourable  hearing.  But  after  all,  he  could  not 
help  giving  offenem  to  those  who  were  too  much  attached  to 
their  Hellenic  point  of  view,  to  admit  of  a  receptivity  for  any- 
thing higher.  This  could  in  no  way  be  avoided,  or  he  need 
not  bave  published  the  Gospel  at  all." 

P.  194,  last  line  note  4,  add,  "According  to  aome,  the  name 
of  this  Dionysius  gave  occasion  to  the  whole  fabrication  of  the 
appearance  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus ;  we  recugnise  in  auch 
an  opinion  the  same  strange,  topsy-turvy  criticiam,  which,  in- 
stead of  finding  in  the  Montanist  Paraclete  a  reference  to 
St.  John's,  would  rather  find  a  reference  to  Üie  Montanist 
Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  &  later  piece  of  patchwork ! " 

P.  198,  1.  1 1  from  bottom,  afier  "  kind"  add,  "  Thia  view 
I  must  even  now,  in  the  fourth  edition,  maintain  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Baur,  {p.  371.)  I  must  still  as.sert  that  the  disputea 
which  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  ftssemhlies,  whether  Jeöua  was 
the  Messiah,  could  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  Romau 
authorities,  and  that  their  banishment  affected  not  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  only  JewB  as  Jews." 

P.  202,  1,  8,  ''immortality,"  add  note,  "The  passages  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  that  relate  to  the 
expectation  of  Christ'a  second  vapovirin  have  altogether  the 
impress  of  tliis  first  age,  looking  forward  with  intense  longing 
to  hia  speedy  return.  Only  in  this  fii-st  period  could  such 
exhibitions  of  enthusiastic  escitement,  as  were  actually  wit- 
nessed in  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  in  coimeiiou  with  this 
expectation,  make  their  appearance.  Only  thcu  could 
Huch  an  apprehension  arise,  that  those  who  were  "  asleep " 
(1  Theaa.  iv.  13)  would  bo  so  far  inferior  to  thi>se  still  hviug 
of  that  generation  who  wuidd  be  witnesses  of*  Christ's  second 
advent.  Whoever,  at  a  later  period,  would  have  wished  to 
write  such  an  ejiistle  under  Paul's  name,  would  ceitainly  not 
have  encouraged  the  expectation  of  Christ'e  advent  being 
BO  near — an  expectation  which  would  have  already  been  cor- 
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reeled  by  the  interveniog  period.  Rather  wcuM  giich  ft 
person  have  had  a  special  interest  to  atlmonish  them,  uot  to 
expect  this  advent  too  soon,  that  they  might  uot  be  miHtaken 
if  it  W(!re  postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  nianner  in  which 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  this  epistle,  instead 
of  being,  tin  Baur  imagines,  a  mark  of  ita  spuriousiiess,  is  rather 
the  surest  and  most  palpalile  proof  that  this  epistle  could  have 
been  written  at  no  other  period." 

P.  2Ü3,  1.  4,  "imparted  to  them,"  add  note,  "All  this 
must  cei-tafnly  give  tlie  impression  of  a  person  who  writes 
from  the  fresh  lively  recollection  of  his  own  recent  expe- 
riences; and  uot  the  impressJon  of  a  designed  recapitulation 
of  tlie  Acts,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Pauliue  epistles,  a  mark 
of  Bpurioitsncss  which  Bavir  is  disposed  to  und,  p.  4SI." 

P.  20,3,1.  14,  "with  confidence,"  add  note,  "WhatBaur 
Bays  against  the  gcuuineneia  of  tlie  Fii"st  Epistle  to  the  Thee- 
saloniuns,  which  Ixiiu^  on  the  &ce  of  it  so  decidedly  a 
Pauline  impress,  shows  ua  how  bard  it  is  to  satisfy  these 
modem  critics.  If  similar  expressions  to  those  in  the 
other  Pauline  epistles  occur,  they  miust  be  borrowed  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  are  turns  of  expression  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles — this  is  au  iudubi- 
table  sign  of  an  uu-Pauline  origin.  But  one  should  suppose 
that  precisely  the  conjunctiou  of  what  is  allied  to  the  Patüine 
epibtlea,  with  other  things  whioh  are  not  elsewhere  found  just 
so  expressed  in  Puvd,  provided  there  be  nothing  evidently  at 
variance  with  the  Pauline  cliaracteri.stics,  would  be  rather  an 
evidence  of  genuineness ;  for  an  individual  who  had  the 
Pauline  epistles  before  him,  and  wished  to  write  another  after 
them  in  Paul's  name,  would  have  shown  himself  more  as  a 
slavish  imitator.  Baur  would  find  Bomething  thoroughly 
un-Pauline  in  the  circumstance  that  the  ehuiches  in  Judea 
are  presented  as  a  pattern  to  the  Gentile  Christians ;  espe- 
cially be  could  not  speak  of  those  persecutions  without,  refer- 
ring to  tiimsäelf  as  a  chief  partaker  in  the  only  ones  which 
could  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  So  moreover,  that 
extreme  general  hostile  tone  towards  the  Jews,  which  alludea 
to  the  odium  generis  kumani  cast  upon  the  Jews,  appears  to 
him  altogether  un-Pauline.  But  if  this  had  been  interjajlated. 
by  another  person,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  beiug 
10  iiostilelj  disposed  towards  the  Jews  with  hia  pointing  out. 
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the  churches  in  Judea  aa  patterns  for  imitation.  Oulj  in  a 
spirit  so  original  and  unfettered  as  Paula  could  both  meet 
together.  Now,  the  persecutiona  which  the  Christiana  in 
Judea  had  sufl'ered  at  various  times,  and  of  which  he  might 
have  been  in  part  an  eye-witness  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion,  were  in  his  fresh  aad  lively  recollection. 
lu  this  view  he  could  name  no  Gentile  church  as  an  object  of 
imitation.  How  natural  that  he  should  here  name  the  parent 
church,  since  he  was  always  animated  with  the  convicttuii 
that  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  ought  always  to  be  bound 
together  in  one  Christian  community  !  The  recollection 
that  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  so  violent  a  i>eräecutur 
of  the  Christiana,  could  least  of  all  prevent  his  so  expressing 
himself,  for,  as  he  says,  he  had  since  been  made  a  now  creature, 
and  all  things  had  become  new.  Nor  do  I  know  how  Paul 
could  have  delineated  more  etrikirtgly  than  in  that  manner, 
the  ungodliness,  the  inhumanity,  and  the  envy  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Gentiles,  of  which  in  hia  laat  missionary  journey 
lie  had  such  frequent  erperience.  The  passage  where  he 
represents  the  believers  among  the  Gentiles  aa  imitators  of 
the  primitive  church  in  Judea,  was  a  natural  occasion  for 
mentioning  that  the  same  Jews  had  killed  Jesus  and  the 
prophets,  and  had  everywhere  persecuted  himself  aa  a  witnera 
of  the  Christiau  truth  by  which  the  Gentiles  also  would 
pai'take  of  salvation.  In  the  accidentally  chosen  expression 
iKhuiläyrtuy  may  be  traced  the  fresh  recoDectiou  how  he  had 
been  driven  out  from  the  cities  where  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jews  who  had  instigated  the 
Gentiles.  At  a  later  period,  when  Paul  was  broi^ght  more 
into  collision  with  Jewish  Christians  than  with  Jews  simply, 
he  had  less  occasion  for  so  expressing  himself  Criticism 
ought  not  merely  to  consider  the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole, 
but  study  them  chronologically,  and  carefully  distinguish  the 
various  stages  of  Paul's  literary  activity.  In  reference  to 
peculiarities  of  style,  turns  of  thought,  and  dogmatic  deve- 
lopment, a  difference  will  here  indeed  be  perceptible,  and  it 
■wUl  be  seen  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniamj  have 
eiaotly  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  first  stage, 
while  his  other  epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  dis- 
puted, have  on  the  contrary  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  last  stage," 
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P.  203, 1.  U,  o/üer  "  with  confidence"  add,  "Aa  this  eptttlt 
coutaiued  so  many  peculiarly  importaut  lessons,  exhortations, 
and  warainga  for  different  members  of  the  chureh,  Paul  must 
hnve  b&eti  earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  Xm  read  by  all. 
Whether  he  wished  it  to  be  read  before  all  at  their  public 
meetings,  or  that  all  skuuld  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it 
privately,  canuot  be  determined  precisely  from  the  words  ia 
ch.  V.  27."  (Note.)  "  This  wish  appears  perfectly  natural  on 
the  firet  occaäon  of  writing  to  tbeoi,  as  in  every  letter  which 
is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  members  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  I  do  not  see  in  it  the  marks  of  an  impoitauce  attri- 
buted to  lettor- writing  not  suitable  to  the  times,  nor  with 
what  pi-jpriety  Baur  oould  say  that  'this  must  have  been 
written  according  to  the  views  of  an  age  which  did  not  see  in 
the  letters  of  the  apostle  the  natural  medium  of  mental  inter- 
coursej  but  a  sanctuary  to  be  approached  with  all  due 
reverence,  so  that  their  contents  were  to  be  known  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  particularrly  by  means  of  public  reading,* 
ic.  This  is  indeed  '  not  seeing  the  wood  on  account  of  the 
trees !'  How  naturally  the  words  in  ch.  v.  27,  are  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  request  'to  greet  all  the  brethren!'" 

P.  204,  1.  6  from  bottom,  after  "  this  opinion"  add,  "  I 
cannot  perceive  the  justness  of  Baiu"'a  remark,  p.  49,  '  How 
could  Paul  rationally  attach  any  weight  to  such  a  criterion  of 
the  genuineness  of  bis  epistle,  which  as  soon  as  it  waa  once 
known  to  be  such,  would  he  used  bo  much  the  more  for  the 
purposes  of  forgery  1'  Paul's  Greek  writing  was  probably  not 
8o  eaay  to  be  imitAted.  Also  in  the  words  iraorj  {wiirroXp 
(iii.  17)  I  cannot  find,  with  Baur,  a  mark  of  spuriousness. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  author  had  falsely  indicated 
Paul's  custom  to  add  something  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
his  epistles.  If  Paul  had  otherwiee  added  such  closing  words 
in  autograph  in  order  to  testify  his  love  to  the  church,  yet 
he  might  have  been  induced  by  the  peculiar  eircumstnnties  of 
this  clmrch  to  make  use  of  this  for  another  purpose  as  a 
criterion  of  its  being  liis  genuine  epistle.  Or  he  might  first 
of  all  have  lieen  induced  with  this  view  to  make  sueli  a  closing 
addition,  and  afterwards,  when  this  view  had  been  lost  sight 
of,  Htilli  on  other  accounts  to  have  retained  the  practice.  But 
he  must  liave  foreseen  that  he  would  have  occasion  to  write 
tereral  other  letters  to  the  ohurchcs.     We  ore  not  at  oU 
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Justified  in  asserting  that  the  greatest  part  of  Paul's  oorre- 
Bpondenoe  has  been  Vianded  down  to  us." 

P.  204,1.  21,  "princijiles  and  opinions,"  add,  "That  some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  bo  early  in  the  chiu-cb  at  The»> 
ealouica,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
later  epistles  of  Paul,  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  circiim- 
Btances  of  that  charcli,  the  cxoited  state  of  its  members,  that 
one-sidedness  of  the  Christian  spii'it  which  directed  its  attention 
only  to  the  future,  that  limitation  of  mental  vision  which  did 
not  equally  take  in  the  whole  of  Christianity,  hut  gazed  alone 
on  the  second  advent.  Such  a  one-sided  religious  interest 
would  easily  be  seduced  to  call  all  means  good  which  would 
gratify  its  indulgence.  In  later  times  Paul  had  far  more  to 
do  with  adversaries  who  disputed  his  apostolic  authority  than 
■with  false  friends  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  own  ends.  His  later  liaise  adherents  wei-e  more  sober, 
and  free  from  the  enthusiastic  tendency  of  the  Theswalonians. 
Thus  everything  is  explained  by  a  perfectly  conisistent  and 
genuine  historical  impress,  bearing  marks  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  church.  What  purpose  would  it  serve 
of  the  author  of  a  forged  epistle  to  warn  them  of  other  epistiea 
also  forged  in  Paul's  name  '< " 

P.  205,  1.  28,  "  to  the  veiy  last,"  (note.)  In  the  marks  of 
tliis  last  epoch  which  are  specially  noticed  in  this  Epistle, 
we  find  proofs  of  their  proceeding  fi-om  this  division  of  the 
apostolic  age,  rather  than  a  later  period.  At  a  later  period, 
the  specification  of  heresies  as  omeua  of  the  approach  ot 
Antichrist  would  certainly  not  have  been  wanting. 

P.  207,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "  temple  at  Jenisaleaij"  add 
note,  "  If  it  had  been  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
author  of  the  Acts  for  his  apologetical  or  conciliatory  pur^ 
pose,  as  Baur  maintains,  to  n«tttce  Paul's  journeys  to  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem,  why  should  be  allude  so  slightly  to  the 
journey  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  (xviii.  18,  22,)  eo  that 
it  has  given  occasion  to  moot  the  question,  whether  he 
actually  visited  Jerusalem  at  that  time  1  Here,  certainly, 
nothing  leas  is  shown  than  such  a  purpose.  Baur  assume^ 
(p.  194,)  that  the  words  which  are  favourable  to  his  opinion 
(xviii.  31.)  are  decidedly  genuine,  though,  to  say  the  least, 
they  are  very  suspicious.  But  these  words,  even  admitting 
them  to  be  genuine,  by  no  means  testify  such  a  p'lrpjee 
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in  the  Acta,  and  contain  nothing  irreconcilable  with  Üt» 
Pauline  stand-point ;  for  all  turns  upon  this  point,  hour  the 
necessity  he  epeaka  of  is  to  bo  understood?  and  of 
nothing  more  is  aaid." 

P.  216,  I.  10  from  bottom,  "imagination/'  add  not 
"  See  an  example  in  Joeephua,  how  by  euch  operations  the 
Roman  army  of  tlie  Emperor  Vespaaian  were  filled  with 
amazement.^ — Anii^.  viii.  3." 

P.  217,  1.  21,  "John  the  Baptist,"  add  note,  "The 
appearance  of  these  disciples  of  John  at  Epheaus  bears  the 
impress  of  hiHtorical  tiiith,  whether  we  regard  the  account 
itself,  or  compare  it  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  the  position  of  John  and  hia  disciples  in  re£ 
ence  to  the  various  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  obscuril 
that  attaches  to  the  narrative  of  thefie  disciples  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  unhiRtoricol ;  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  ]>eculiaritiefl  of  that  uncertain  transitional  stage  which 
had  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  impressions  respecting 
John  the  Baptist,  with  the  scattered  accounts  received  of 
Christ.  No  man  can  form  an  image  expressed  in  clear  and 
well-defined  liueamenta,  out  of  a  mihty,  indistinct  appearance. 
The  deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  historian,  but 
ia  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  historical  development 
at  such  a  period.  Instead  of  our  being  able  to  detect 
an  imaginative  subjective  element,  an  artistic  attempt  at 
historical  composition,  in  this  i-epresentation,  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  than  the  raw  material  of  facts,  and 
miss  entirely  the  historic  art  of  genetic  pragmatism.  But 
criticism  after  the  newest  fesliion  professes  to  have  discovered 
a  trickery  here  which  will  account  for  everj'thing.  The 
historical  basis  is  only  this,  that  Apollos,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  from  the  school  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,  in  consequence  of  his  Alexandrian  education  had 
already  acquired  a  more  liberal  conception  of  Christianity. 
He  had  occupied  a  solitary,  isolated  position  between  the 
Paulinians  and  the  Judaizers,  until  by  means  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  tlie  Pauliniau 
doctrine,  and  had  been  induced  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Paulinian  party.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction  which 
made  Apollos  one  of  John's  disciples,  who  was  fimt  instructed 
in  Christianity  bv  Aqu.la  and  PriiciUa.     This  would  not  hay 
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oapiioaad,  if  the  author  of  the  Aots  had  uot  required  ihe  dia- 
ciplu8  of  John  for  his  machinery.  For  Paul,  aa  well  as  Peter, 
was  to  acquire  distinction  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  magiau' 
effect  of  ti»B  iiupositiou  of  his  hands  on  perHons  of  a  differeut 
religious  stand-point,  on  paaaiug  over  to  Christianity  they 
would  be  made  piitakera  of  pretended  higher  spiritual  giftä 
Thie  had  already  taken  place  among  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
üeutiles  ;  only  the  disciples  of  John  were  left,  and  these  alao 
must  serve  as  a  foil,  in  order  that  the  same  fabrication  which 
at  an  earlier  period  had  procured  such  honovu-  for  Peter 
in  the  family  of  Cornelius,  might  now  glorify  Paul  among 
John's  disciples  as  a  couaterpart  to  him,  and  who  was  uot  to 
be  regarded  aa  hia  inferior.  Whoever  can  aatiafy  himself  witli 
this  unnatural  tissue  of  plaa-making  so  yery  coutiTidietory  to 
the  impression  which  such  a  book  must  make  upon,  evei-y 
uuperverted  mind — he  is  welcome  to  do  so!" 

P.  218,  1.  20,  "  iuspiratiou,"  add  note,  "Whoever  is 
capable  of  transporting  himself  iato  the  apastoUc  age,  wilJ 
asauredly  not  feil  to  perceive  the  historical  impress  in  this 
narrative,  and  wili  not  attempt  with  Baur  to  regard  the 
vpo^rp-tvuv  and  yXwtTffatc  XuXtiy  as  merely  mythiiail  desig- 
nations of  mental  communication  through  Christianity.  The 
phenomena  of  the  higher  Jife  are  wout  to  wear  peculiar 
marks  in  different  ages.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  whose 
qualities  we  have  already  spoken  belong  to  the  peeultar 
marks  of  the  inspiratiou  proceeding  from  the  new  divine  iifa 
when  it  took  possession  of  men'a  souls.  There  are  uot  waut- 
jng  analogies  iu  history  of  general  religious  awakenings  or 
•'  revival»,"  though  we  need  not,  therefore,  mistake  the  dif- 
fereuce  iu  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  purity  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  diviue  hfe.  We  are  also  by  no  means  in- 
duced to  attribute  a  magical  effect  to  baptism  or  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  but  we  must  only  regard  both  as  individufd 
points  in  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  aa  combined  with  t^ia 
whole  preceding  spiritual  operation  on  the  minda  of  the 
disciples  of  John.  Have  we  not  then,  here,  perfqctiy  definite 
historical  marks  which  exclude  everything  mythical "{  Doee 
not  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  refer  to  such 
phenomena  which  everywhere  accompanied  the  development 
of  the  Christian  life?  Does  not  Paul  appeal  to  such  operst- 
tioos  of  the  Pueuma  among  the  Galabaq  chiu'ehes  (GaL  iii, 
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2,  5.)  which  distinguiahed  the  new  creation  of  faith  from 
old  legal  atand-poiut,  and  doea  he  not  recount,  moreover, 
thö  iviäfitii;  which  were  efficacious  among  the  Galationst 
We  well  know,  iinioed,  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit 
contains  more  than  this  in  itself,  hut  still  these  mai'ka  are  not 
excluded.  Those  phenomena,  so  far  from  belonging  to  the 
department  of  tho  mythical,  rather  necessarily  belong  to  the 
liiatorical  image  of  this  memorable  af»c ." 

P.  235,  1.  10,  af/er  *' disposed"  add  <'to  boast." 
P.  229,  1.  8,  for  "  and  it  presented"  read  "  and  presented." 
P.  234,  1.  11  from  bottom,  afi^r  "  among  the  Jews"  add, 
"  Some  persona  might  easily  he  induced  to  find  in  1  Cor.  x.  7, 
a  coiifinnation  of  that  view  of  the  Christ-party.  But  how- 
ever thoy  might  ha  led  by  the  similarity  of  the  expression  to 
refer  this  passage  to  the  Christ-party  and  to  make  use  of  it 
according  to  this  Hupposition,  yet  we  must  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  an  application  ;  for  evidently  the  reference 
here  is  not  to  a  party  Uke  those  who  are  named  iii  1  Cor.  i.  12, 
but  only  to  tho  leaders  of  a  certain  clique  who  maintained 
that  they  stood  as  preaehera  of  tlie  Gospel  in  a  Bpecial  rela- 
tion to  Christ,  and  wished  to  take  the  precedtnoe  of  Paul; 
those  jndaizing  party-leaders  who  by  thoir  obtrusive  urgency 
and  iutonnedtiling  believed  thoy  could  acquire  greater  repu- 
tation tlian  the  apoetle  for  activity  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel.  But  if  such  men  boasted  person.v[ly  of  their  special 
connexion  with  Christ,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  party 
attaching  it.self  to  them  might  fool  justified  in  transferring 
to  itself  collectively  what  they  claimed,  for  themselves  as 
individuals." 

P.  242,  1.  13,  after  «1  Cor.  xv.  33"  add,  «  If  this  view  be 
thought  too  veutm-esome,  since  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Curinthiana  no  other  distmct  trace  of  a  direct  combating 
wnth  such  a  party  can  be  found,  it  only  remains  to  be  said, 
that  there  were  certain  poreons  ol  tov  Xptarov  of  whom  Paul 
knew  nothing  worse  than  that,  instead  of  making  common 
cause  with  all  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  acknowledged 
as  members  of  tho  one  body  of  Christ,  mado  even  their  wish- 
ing to  belong  to  Christ  alone  an  affair  of  party,  and  so  in- 
stead of  putting  an  end  to  all  party  feeling  by  a  inference  to 
Christ,  created  a  fourth  party,  which  by  its  opposition  to  the 
other  parties  would  be  hturied  muivoidably  into  much 
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iraa  one-sided  and  erroneous.  We  should  find  the  Brat  ap- 
[pearance  of  thia  kind  in  the  fact,  that  the  wisliing  to  join 
thetDselvea  to  no  party  wiia  made  an  afiair  cf  party.  And 
thus  by  the  reference  to  sncli  a  part,y,  Paul  might  be  in- 
dnoed  to  say, — Was  Clirist  divided?  that  they  conld  think  of 
calling  themselves  alone  after  Christ,  and  dare  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  name  that  belongt'd  to  all.  In  thia  way  a 
better  explanation  would  be  obtained,  how  it  is  tliat  no 
farther  distinct  rcferenct;  to  such  a  party  occurs  in  his  epistles." 
P.  247,  1.  19,  "  object,"  add,  "  As  Christifuiity  taught  meu 
to  acknowledge  th.it  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
humanity  was  its  highest  office,  that  it  was  the  highest  good 
to  which  everything  else  was  to  be  referred ;  so  also  it 
allowed  marriage  and  tlie  family  constitution  to  be  re- 
garded as  somethiug  on  the  whole  belonging  to  the  moral 
problem  of  humanity  and  to  the  representation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  but  it  also  acknowledged  cases,  in  virtue  of  a 
disposition  tliat  subordinated  all  other  things  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  which  the  individual  moral  problem  of 
a  life  devoted  to  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  might  in- 
volve an  exception  to  tlie  general  problem,  which  is 
denoted  by  tirrowj^^tirpöc  cid  rij»"  ßatriXitaf  rüv  ovpai-üiy 
(Matt.  xix.  12). 

P.  248,  l.  20,  "  higher  life,"  add  nute,  "  Gal.  üi.  28, 
nvK  ei  t  Spat»  Ktu  QtfKv  fv  Xfjiirn^  'Irjaov.  Ou  the  contrsuy, 
Aristotle  says,  XeTpov  jJ  To^rif  rov  nySpot,  Magn.  Ethio.  i.  34, 
ed.  Bekker,  p.  1 04. 

P.  252,  1.  12  from  bottom,  for  "distinction"  read  "des- 
tination." 

P.  261,  1.  13,  ajler  "perfection"  reofi,  "But  in  order 
rightly  to  imderstand  whfit  he  says  on  this  subject  in  con- 
nexion ■svith  thia  period  of  tbe  development  of  God's  kingdom 
and  with  Paul's  peculiar  stand-point,  and  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  Christian  ethics,  we  must 
attend  to  the  following  considerations.  The  soul  of  Paul 
■was  animated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  a  glowing 
desire  to  carry  to  all  men  qiuckly  the  mcs-sage  of  salvation. 
His  single  life,  which  allowed  him  to  extend  his  ministry  in 
all  directions  without  delay  and  to  gaia  his  own  livelihood 
without  any  hindrance,  was  an  ini])ortant  means  for  tbe 
execution  of  his  pl&us.     It  (xvustituted,  in  fact,  an  iviov\iafio^ 
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im  rij*"  ßniTiXtlay  rtof  ovpatüit',  wliich  tlic  Lord  had  evidently 
designed  for  him.  As  he  was  withheld  by  nothing  in  the 
pubUcation  of  tho  Gospel,  but  lived  wholly  for  tlie  cause  of 
the  Lord,  it  appeared  to  him  the  happiest  condition  j  and 
looking  at  it  from  the  staiid'point  of  his  own  peculiar 
endowments  and  vocation,  he  wished  that  all  men  could  share 
this  gloriouB  and  happy  life  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  not  yet  found  realixcd  his  idea  of 
Christian  wedlock  in  which  man  and  wife  are  both  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  alone,  and  are  joined  together  in  u  life  animated 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  From  this  pro- 
ceeded what  he  says  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
married  state  for  ftdfiUing  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 
He  has  evidently  in  his  eye  not  an  union,  euoh  as  would  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  represented  by  himself  in  this  epistle  and 
iu  the  Epiatlo  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  both  pai"tie8  were  as 
one  in  fellowahip  with  the  Lord  and  viewed  and  treated  every- 
thing in  the  light  of  tliia  fellowship,  but  of  a  divided  state  of 
the  »oul  between  a  regard  to  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  world  and  the  wedded  associate  on  the  other.  And 
thus  what  he  says  of  the  injurious  offecta  of  marriage  la 
derived  from  its  want  of  con-espoodence  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  marriage.  And  he  might  so  much  the  less  think  of  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  natural  propagation 
of  the  human  race,  since  he  expected  the  second  advent  and 
the  end  of  the  world  as  events  near  at  hand,  — a  view  of 
things  necessarily  arising  fi-om  the  first  stage  of  the  develop» 
ment  of  God's  kingdom.  But  if  he  was  disposed  on  this  side 
to  recommend  a  single  life,  it  only  makes  his  pastoral  wisdom 
and  consideration  more  remarkable  in  deeming  it  needful 
to  limit  thia  recommendation,  and  in  warning  against  the 
injurioua  efifects  of  a  forced  celibacy  not  aided  by  peculiar 
endowments,  amidst  the  threatening  contagion  of  moral  cor- 
ruption in  euei^  ß  church  as  the  Corinthian.  He  placed 
the  essence,'  &(i.  ^i 

P.  262,  L  12,  for  "relation"  read  "relations.'*  H 

P.  263j  1.  21  from  bottom,  afler  "slave"  add,  "MoreoverJ^" 
3(pjJ Croat  rJ7  SuvXti^  would  be  a  very  singular  mode  of  expression, 
since  the  apostle  might  have  said  much  more  simply,  '  Re- 
main a  filavo.'      But  the  expression  ^äXXof  XP'5''^'"  might  be 
rery  well  used  when  speaking  of  an  opportunily  of  obtainii 
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freedom  ;  an£  if  Paul  wished  to  say  that  iu  enee  any  one 
could  obtain  his  freedom  fie  aliould  remain  a  slave,  he  would 
have  suggest-ed  a  more  appropriate  reason,  for  in  what  he  does 
nay  we  find  absolutely  nothiiig  that  can  serve  as  a  cod< 
firmation  of  it.  The  fact  that  the  slave  aa  a  Christian  shares 
true  freedom  with  his  fellow-Christians,  and  that  he  who  is 
free  partakes  in  this  bond-service  of  Christ  with  tlie  slave 
who  is  a  Christian,  contains  no  reason  wliy  a  slave,  when  his 
freedom  is  offered  him,  should  not  accept  it.  Nor  can  this 
be  inferred  from  v.  20,  for  iu  thut  nothing  more  is  said  than 
that  no  one  should  arbitrarily  withdraw  from  the  relations  of 
life  in  which  he  finds  himself ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  when  on  opportunity  is  presented  by  God  of  entering 
into  more  favourable  earthly  relations,  a  man  is  not  to  em- 
braoe  it.  Such  an  ejEhortatioa,  without  any  further  con- 
firmation of  it,  would  be  only  an  uriiitrary  dictation  on  Paul's 
part.  But  if  he  said,  '  Wlioever  can  be  free,  let  him  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,'  there  was  no  occasion  to 
support  it  by  any  further  reason.  He  only  guarded  him- 
self agaiust  a  mis-Apprehension  which  might  have  arisen 
from  too  broad  au  application  of  the  principle  be  had  laid 
down." 

P.  26Ö,  1.  1,  after  "made''  add,  "  But  it  is  striking  that  in 
the  Secoud  Epistle  of  Paul  to  tine  Corinthians  we  can  Jrind  no 
intimation  that  Timothy  had  visited  them  in  the  interval, — 
nothing  that  relates  to  tho  manner  in  which  he  was  received 
by  the  chur  h.  This  may  be  explained  in  two  ways  j  each 
has  its  difficulties,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  complete  cer* 
tainty  can  be  arrived  at. 

"  It  might  have  happened  that  Timothy  had  been  prevented 
from  coming  to  Corinth,  and  then  Paul  would  be  induced,  na 
Timothy  had  returned  to  him  without  any  news  from  the 
Corintliian  church,  before  hie  dej^üirture  from  Ephesua,  to 
■end  Titus  to  Corinth  that  he  might  operate  on  tho  minds  ot 
the  wmvert«  there  iu  a  manner  suitable  to  the  impression 
made  by  his  epistle,  and  bring  back  news  of  the  state  o{ 
things  among  them.  We  must  then  assume  that  he  sent  no 
fresh  letter  by  this  new  messouger,  or  at  least  only  sent  with 
him  a  few  lines  as  his  credentials,  since,  having  written  so  Aül 
a  letter  to  the  Coriuthitm  church  before,  he  thcught  it 
UDueoessary  on  the  present  oceasioo.     la  this  way  it  can  Y 
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ezpluoed  tlint  wo  iin<]  in  the  Second  Epietlc  to  tJie  Corinthiaoi 
no  hint  of  an  iiitervenin}^  epJHtle  after  that  first. 

"  But  the  eocoud  smpposable  case  is  this — that  Timothy] 
actoally  came  to  Curiiith,  but  communiciit^  to  the  apustl 
Tcry  sad  and  distressing  accounts  respecting  the  diBpositioti 
of  a  pajt  of  this  church.  In  cousecjueuee,  Paul  was  induced 
to  send  Titiis  to  Corinth  with  a  second  epistle  referring  to 
the  occurrences  in  the  Corinthian  church,  of  which  he  had 
been  informed  by  Timothy,  and  since  enough  had  beei 
■poken  of  this  intervening  visit  and  of  Timothy's  rooeptioi 
in  this  hwt  epistle,  no  more  v/tm  said  on  these  point«  in  o 
»econd  epistle,  which  was  strictly  speaking  the  third,  and  i 
all  the  fourth  In  the  decision  of  this  question  all  tui 
upon  this  ]>oint,  whether  the  often-mentioned  writing  in  oi 
second  epistle  according  to  the  marks  notified  in  tlie 
referred  to,  can  lie  what  we  call  the  First  Epistle  to 
Corinthians,  or  whether  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  anoth 
which  would  be  that  sent  by  Titus.  Paul  says  at 
beginning,"  lic 

P.  2G7,  1.  19,  after  "  1  Cor.  iv.  8—19  ;  vi.  7  j  x.  i"  adi 
"  Do  not  in  fact  soveml  severe  pas3:^ge8  occur  in  this  episüa 
which  might  have  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  so  fWd  of 
fatherly  love  towards  the  church,  the  apprehension  tliat  he 
had  uttered  something  which  might  wound  them  too  deeply  1 
Is  it  not  a  striking  agreement  when  in  this  epistle  so  much 
ia  said  of  an  individual  on  w  hom  Paul  had  passed  so  severe 
judgment,  and  exactly  in  our  first  epistle  such  a  case  occ 
affecting  such  an  individunU  Will  not  this  serve  as  a  pro^ 
that  we  are  required  to  think  of  this  very  epistle  "i  Tliis  epistle 
waa  also  well  suited  to  call  forth  in  the  Coriutliians  that  sense 
of  their  criminality  and  tliat  sorrow  that  lead  to  solvation, 
as  Paul  says  of  that  epistle  in  2  Cor.  vii.  9. 

"  Still,  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  this  plausible 
appearance.  Although  the  onse  here  mentioned  seeniB  to  be 
the  same  with  that  which  we  find  in  the  ni-st  epistle,  yet  on 
a  closer  examination  of  particulars,  some  important  marks 
meet  our  notice  which  point  to  a  differenoe.  Paul  guards 
himself,  iL  5,  agjiinst  the  supposition  that  he  felt  pereonally 
injured.  '  But  if  any  hath  caused  grief,'  he  says,  '  he  hath 
not  grieved  me,  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  overch'irge 
you  all.'     Ho  therefore  reproaeatä  what  had  token  plaeo  aa 
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not  affecting  himself  personally,  but  rather  as  an  injury  done 
to  the  whole  church.  But  in  reference  to  that  offender  of  whom 
we  ore  informed  in  the  firHt  epistle,  there  was  no  reason  whjit- 
ever  that  he  should  bo  guard  lutnself.  In  that  whole  aifiiir 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  personal.  If  he  took  it  so  to 
heart,  it  would  only  reflect  credit  on  him  from  every  quarter. 
Ii  manifested  his  fatherly  care  for  the  salvation  of  that  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church.  When, 
moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  p;irdon  to  be  granted  by  himself 
and  the  church,  this  certainly  suits  far  better  a  wrong 
dune  personally  to  the  apostle  in  the  exercise  of  his  ofiicitü 
power,  than  to  a  sin  for  which  the  divine  fory;iveneas  was  to 
be  chiefly  sought,  and  not  a  forgiveness  dependent  on  th© 
will  of  a  man.'  Paul,  in  speaking  (vii.  8)  of  the  wholesome 
effects  of  the  epistle  in  question,  reckons  among  them  (v.  11) 
that  an  opportunity  was  given  to  tbo  ciniroh,  of  proving 
their  complete  freedom  from  blame  in  the  affair.  But  in  the 
case  of  tliat  offending  person  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
church  excepting  their  having  omitted  to  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  conduct  by  excluding  him  from  church- 
communion.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  would  find  its 
immediate  application  if  the  main  point  wa-s,  coutumaeioua 
behaviour  of  an  individual  again.st  the  apostle  of  a  kind  in 
which  others  might  have  appeared  to  take  a  share.  Further, 
Paul  says  in  v.  12,  that  he  had  written  in  this  tone  to  them, 
'  not  for  his  sake  who  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that 
had  suffered  wrong,  but  that  they  might  liave  the  opportunity 
of  showing  to  one  another  their  sincere  attachment  for  him.' '' 

'  We  know  indeed  that,  it  can  be  explained  by  referriag  everything 
to  a  re-admiBsion  to  church-communion  ;  but  «he  striking  part  uf  the 
expression  will  not  in  that  way  be  rcnJcrcd  prointncat;  and  the  other 
explanation  k  far  more  S'impl<<  and  natural. 

•  InlerDal  ground»  do  not  render  it  necessary  to  depart  from  this 
objective  and  g-enerully  acciredited  reading.  CenAinly  the  seal  of  the 
ehiirch  for  Paul's  authority  would  first  of  ail  be  eipressed  umoiig  them- 
■elves  iu  their  mutual  buharlour  towardaonc  another.  This  it  waa  which 
Titos  must  first  ohscrve  among  them  m  the  effect  of  Paal's  epi-stle. 
Bat  that  Paul  had  CAu.^e  to  rei.:ogni.'«e  this  zeal  a.s  not  assumed,  hut  a» 
ffcnuine  and  sincere,  may  be  inferred  from  the  phmse  "  befuro  God." 
TliU)«  this  reading  gives  a  very  suitable  Aen.<e.  Also,  what  followa  in 
verse  14  agree«  very  well  with  it,  wliere  Paul  saya  tiiat  he  was  not 
i&hau)d  of  what  ha  had  bu^ii^ted  to  TituR  respecting  the  Corinthian 
Chur^dt,  but  that  hu  boaating  was  fouad  a  truth.    FauI  had  previousljr 
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That  expression  dSiKt'iy  wae  la  itself  not  suited  to  mark 
Bin  08  8ucii.  And  if  he  was  sjjcaking  of  a  vicious  person  »a 
«uoh,  the  principal  thing  as  far  as  regarded  that  person  would 
be  to  lead  liim  to  repontance.  He  needed  not  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  being  too  Koaloiis  in  such  a  cause.  No  one,  as 
we  have  said,  could  blame  him  for  tliat.  But  everj  tidug 
agrees  very  well  with  the  snppositioO,  that  the  case  was  one 
in  which  Paul  was  personally  injured.  Under  such  ciroum- 
Btiinces  there  was  occasion  for  guarding  himself  againat  the 
reproacli  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  personal  feelingi. 
And  thus  he  could  affirm,  that  he  bad  been  moved  to  write 
not  from  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the  person  who  bad  done 
him  wrong,  nor  from  conceru  for  his  own  honour  or  the 
honour  of  him  on  whom  the  wronj^  had  been  committed  j 
but  ho  wished  to  give  them  an  opjxirtuuity  to  clear  them- 
selves of  all  share  in  this  matter,  suid  to  evince  their  zeal  for 
his  person  and  his  apostolic  authority. 

"  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  affair  of  that  immoral 
pei"»;in  occupies  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  first  epistle, 
and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  of  far  more  fully.  By 
what  IB  tMiid  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  of  the 
letter  in  question,  we  shall  be  led  to  »nppose  that  it  related 
wholly  or  priucipally  to  that  one  aüiiJr. 

"  If  we  compare  all  these  marks  with  one  another,  we  shall 
certainly  be  disposed  to  favour  the  second  of  the  above- 
named  suppositions.  We  shall  be  led  to  believe,  that  Timothy 
brought  many  painful  and  distressing  accouuts  to  the  apostle, 
especially  respecting  the  commotioti  eicited  by  an  individual 
who  had  acted  contumaciously  against  Paul  and  called  in 
question  hia  apostolic  authority.  Ou  this  account  Paul  sent 
Titus  with  a  letter  to  Corinth,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
vei-y  strongly  respecting  that  affair ;  so  much  so,  that  after 
Titus  had  wt  oul^  his  fatherly  heart  was  seized  with  anxiety 
lest  he  bad  written  too  harshly,  and  been  guilty  of  injustice 
to  the  church." 

P.  271,  1.  2,  "  against  the  apostle,"  add  note,  "  As  to 
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told  Titua  who  was  pcrhapji  afraid  of  the  hoHtile  tone  of  the  excited 
ohiirrh,  tbnt  lie  kacw  thojr  wuuld  by  no  means  uiake  comtuon  cause  with 
that  peraon  who  had  riBCn  up  »o  warmly  agatnBt  Paul's  apoatolic  autho- 
rity ;  and  BO  it  proved.  Tticj  vied  with  uu«  aaolher  ia  etal  fur  tbt 
mai&tcaiuloe  of  hla  autliority. 
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tflsertiou  cf  Dr.  Baur  that  all  the  details  given  in  the  Acta  of 
Paul's  conflicts  with  Jewish  exorcism  and  heathen  ma^c,  and 
of  the  popnlar  tumult  occasioned  by  the  decline  uf  tha 
worship  of  Artemis,  hate  Ho  historical  worth,  but  are  onlj 
designed  fabrications  to  please  the  imagination  or  to  magnify 
Paul  in  comparison  with  Petcf — such  aü  assertion  we  regard 
as  completely  baseless.  Whoever  indeed  caanot  for  one 
moment  transport  himself  out  of  the  nturow  circle  of  that 
limited  view  of  the  world  which  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
öeatuty,  must  aed  evetywhete,  in  the  wonderful  age  of  which 
We  ai^  speaking,  mythus  or  intentional  fiction.  Btit  when 
Baur,  in  reference  to  Acta  six,  20,  says,  '  What  would  such  a 
Christianity  bo,  but  an  exehango  of  one  form  of  superstition 
for  another  ?  And  yet  the  author  of  the  Acta  can  pass  such 
a  judgment  as  this  (xix.  20)  upon  it.  Such  a  view  is  too 
unworthy  of  the  position  of  an  apostle,  and  too  ranch  con- 
formed to  a  later  period,  to  allow  of  our  having  any  doubt 
about  its  origin  :' — we  reply,  Certainly  if  nothing  mora 
»had  taken  place  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  tbiui  the  ex- 
'  ti*aordinaiy  event  recorded  in  that  passage  of  the  Acts,  this 
could  have  rendered  it  no  help.  But  those  foots  could  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  Gospel  had  not  pravioualy  been 
revealed  as  the  power  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Paul, 
■who  met  the  Jews  that  '  required  a  sign/  with  '  the  demou- 
Btration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  nevertheless  made  his 
appeal  that  he  had  been  accredited  as  an  Apostle  by  arifittu, 
Ttpara  and  Svi'a/jieic,  2  Cor.  lii.  12.  According  to  the  viewd 
of  tl»e  apostles  the  two  were  to  be  combined ;  the  internal 
evidenc-e  of  the  power  of  God  by  the  epiritual  operation  of 
tlie  published  word,  and  the  accompanying  external  signs  pre- 
Benting  themselves  as  visible  marks  of  the  former.  But  it 
belongs  to  the  method  of  thcäe  most  ancient  Christian  records, 
that  the  internal  operations  are  only  briefly  indicated  oi 
presupposed  instead  of  being  deHoribed  at  length,  while  on  the 
ontrary  whatever  could  be  an  object  of  outward  observation 
18  given  more  in  detiul.  '* 

P.  272,  L  19  from  bottom, /or  "  usions"  read  "  allusions." 

P.  275,  I  1,/or  "  Rut"  read  "  But." 

P.  276, 1.  3  from  bottom,  note,  aßer  "  wickedness"  add, 
(4<A  edition,)  "As  I  must  here  re-affirm  the  view  I  have 
before  token,  I  must  olao  9tat6  that  I  Ead  no  ground  fox  tha 
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complaint  mado  by  RiickerL,  with  whom  Baur  agrees,  against 
Paul,  althougfh  I  must  admit  the  right  t^  such  a.  free  judg- 
ment evGU  on  an  apostle,  aud  cau  find  ia  it  nothing  un- 
cliristiiUL  Neither  can  I  here  discern  that  excessive  warmth 
of  temper,  which  never  does  good,  nor  afterwards  the  return 
to  moderation  and  pruiJence  at  the  cost  of  truthftdness,  in 
order  aa  far  aa  possible  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
former,  ovou  if  I  admit  aa  settled  the  disputed  point  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  the  same  civse  oh  in  1  Cor.  v,  3.  I  discern 
in  this  latter  passage  nothing  but  genuine  apostolic  zeal 
against  Bin  wliich  c^uld  be  held  back,  by  no  considerations, 
and  which  even  the  unfavourable  issue  could  not  prove  to  be 
wrong ;  for  what  is  right  remains  so,  independently  of  the 
consequences,  which  depend  on  the  wills  of  men  and  on  cir- 
cumatancea." 

P.  276,  1.  18,  for  "  he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
to  excuse  a  sense,"  ifec.  read,  "  they  took  advantage  of  this 
amuigement  to  accuse  him  of  a  seuse,"  itc. 

P.  278,  1.  18  from  bottom,  aßer  "  to  the  glory  of  God"  add, 
"  Since  his  jmlaizing  opjionents,  with  whom  arrogance  stood 
in  the  place  of  power  (2  Cor.  xi.  21),  in  whose  isight  he  would 
wilhugly  appear  as  deficient  in  what  they  regarded  as  strength, 
and  who  could  not  understand  the  divine  power  in  earthen 
vessels  —  charged  him  with  threateaing  to  do  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform,  he  expressed  himself  with  confidence 
against  them ;  that  ho  would  prove  himself  to  be  a  genuine 
apostle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  and  in  the 
punishment  of  the  bad.  He  only  wished  that  he  might  have 
no  opportimity  of  proving  this,  but  that  everything  wrong 
in  the  church  might  be  set  right  before  he  came,  and  thus 
no  occasion  be  left  of  administering  punishment.  He  would 
gladly  then  be  regarded  as  an  incapable  or  not  genuine 
apostle  by  the  noii-fuirilmcnt  of  his  threatenings,  provided 
only  the  Corinthians  showed  themselves  to  be  approved 
Christiana,  for  all  the  power  granted  to  him  was  only  for  the 
tmth  and  not  against  it    2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  8."  ' 

*  Baur,  prucecding  on  the  atigumption  that  tiks  Fame  affair  ia  referred 
to  in  2  Car.  iL  u«  in  I  Cor.  v.,  and  th.it  Paul  in  hit;  fi  rat  epistle  threatened 
more  than  he  had  power  to  actumplixh,  concludes  thus,  (p.  329,)  "  This 
passage  coniaioa  a  not  uainipurLant  criterion  for  jiiilgingof  the  alleged 
minolea  of  the  aptwliea.    The  apoHtlea  liad  ceruiiilj'  the  GonscionaneM 
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p.  281,  1.  9,  "nation,"  add  note,  "This  is  contrary  to 
Brtur,  p.  117  ;  nor  is  it  set  aside  by  wliat  be  says  in  his 
Faulua,  p.  37S.  While  he  aaserta,  tlmt  '  the  Jews  Mving  in 
Rome  were  regarded  by  him  no  longer  as  Jews,  but  as 
Roniaoa,'  he  adds,  '  so  much  the  more  i^  what  I  am  tar 
from  denying,  there  were  Gentile  Ciiristians  among  them.' 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  epistla 
thought  particularly  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  A  quita 
different  class  of  references  must  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  apostle,  if  he  wrote  to  a  church  of  which  the  most 
influential  port  were  Je wa,  from  those  he  woidd  have  employed 
in  writing  to  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles.  There- 
fore the  lU^ment  against  Baur's  position  is  not  weakened  by 
the  addition  he  has  here  made  to  it." 

P.  287,  L  19,  for  **  Let  such  a  one  "  read  "  Let  not  such 
a  one." 

P.  297,  1.  18  from  bottom,  aßer  "marks"  add,  "  Bum, 
indeed,  (p.  181,)  finds  the  mark  of  a  later  period  in  the 
circumstance  that  Paul  allowed  only  the  presbyters  to  come 

ofmiraculütis  power  in  thetUAelves.  and  in  this  conscioasaesd  ihey  could 
regard  very  dintiiii^oiBbed  elTects  of  tb^ir  agency,  operationa  of  a  power- 
ful energy,  as  a-rintta,  Ttpara  and  Supdfitis.  Bat  aa  at  Ihat  time  in  a 
definite  case,  iu  which  tliia  (coriAciousnes'*)  was  ao  di^»tinctlJ  expressed, 
a  miracle,  strictly  so  called,  waa  far  enough  from  taking  place,  jn-<t  as 
'Jttle  will  this  liave  hapj(en-_-d  at  any  otber  time,"  Wo  perceive  that 
Dr.  Baur  from  the  stand-paint  of  his  conacciLieatial  philosophy  must  bo 
judge  rcspocting  everything  dUtingui^lied  aa  a  miracle,  sincti  thit<  stand- 
jxiint  excludes  A  pHori  the  recognuien  of  auythiug  superiialurul 
whatever.  But  we  cannoi  conaider  ibe  iireinij«»  here  advanced,  and  Ih« 
concloaion  drawn  from  them,  as  correct.  Pureven  if  we  grant  the  disputed 
point,  the  identity  of  ihe  two  uase:4,  iitill  it  will  nut  be  evidenl  ihat  PüuI 
k.scribed  to  himself  a  power  wuich  he  could  not  exerci.se,  for  he  espresslj 
leprcac-ntä  as  his  object,  I  Cor.  v.  5,  to  awaken  to  repentance  the  person 
whom  the  judgmcut  »-oa  intended  toallBol,  that  through  bodily  auiTering 
he  might  obtain  Bpirituml  health.  Now,  if  that  oifeuder  had  already 
^▼en  Bigns  of  repentaDce,  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  jndgment  must  of 
coane  tail,  as  Paul  in  the  passage  quoted  telk  ua  thut  be  wuuici  gladly 
for  the  good  of  the  church  appear  as  one  who  threatened  in  vairj. 
Lastly,  there  appears  no  guod  reason  for  placini^  the  exlraordinary 
operation  in  que>>tion  under  the  same  category  aa  other  itiiracles. 
ChrUt  himself  did  not  perform  mir^keles  of  judgment,  and  in  uo 
pri-saage  has  he  givoa  buch  power  to  the  apositles,  aa  is  the  case  with  the 
other  miracles,  to  tbo  acoomplishmcnt  of  which  Paul  refers  in  hia 
epistles  as  iadiapulnble.  And  hia  language  here  is  more  credible  Id 
proportion  as  such  outward  miracles  appeared  little  in  hia  eye«  ia  com- 
pArtaon  with  u  latecnai  mixacla.    1  Cor.  i.  22,  2S ;  iL  4. 
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Afl  representatiTC«  of  tJ»«  Hiurchcg  ;  but  We  catinot  allow  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  Witliout  something  of  the  later 
hierarchiöil  tendeiiwy,  thoy  could  not  bo  be  regarded.  Aud 
since  he  could  bot  arrange  for  all  to  come,  was  it  not  most 
natural  that  he  aboilld  choose  theae,  especially  since  they  had 
to  watch  over  the  whule  of  the  churclies  ?  And  that  this  offioQ 
was  assigned  by  Paul  to  tho  jiresbyters  is  evident  fix>m  thoaj 
epistles  of  which  the  genuincnetss  is  admitted  by  Baur  him- 
self;  from  the  idea  of  K-vßtptiitTtc,  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  of  irpoitf 
n'tfitt'ds,  Rom.  xii.  6;  from  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xvi 
15,  16,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  chm-ches  to  those  whc 
have  to  fill  ecclesiastical  offices ;  in  which  words  might  be  also 
found  from  Baur's  point  of  view  the  marks  of  a  lat«r  age." 

P.  297,  1.  3  from  bottom,  ajler  "  more  decided  tone"  <idd, 
"  We  do  not  see  how  Baur  can  infer  Jrom  the  pasengea  of 
Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  sjjcaka  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  cotiBöquencea  to  be  expectt'd  from  his  journey  t<j 
Jeruealem,  that  Paul  could  not  at  that  time  have  so  spoken.. 
Who  can  calculate  tiie  alti^niatioUH  of  feeling  in  a  human 
soul  i  Esr>ecirtlly  does  it  make  a  difFeience  whether  he  wrote 
his  epifstJe  eeveral  months  liefore,  (aud  yet  he  anticijiated  even 
then  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  Rom.  iv.  31,  a  passnge 
indeed  not  admitted  as  genuine  by  Baur,)  or  if  he  gave  this 
parting  address,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  the  expected  end  of 
Ilia  journey  after  he  had  received  many  prophetic  wamingp." 

P.  298,  L  6,  "  gain  many  adlierents,"  (note.)  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  V.  30  may  refer  to  the  presbyters  personally,  and 
the  words  may  be  so  underatood  that  the  false  teachers  would 
proceed  from  their  own  body  ;  but  since  tlie  presbyters  appear 
as  repreaentativffl  of  the  churches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  reference  so  confined.  It  may  be  properly  taken  in 
a  more  general  sense,  that  false  teachers  would  not  only  find 
entrance  into  the  churches  from  other  places,  but  also  proceed 
fj-om  among  these  cliurchea  tliemselves. 

P.  301,1.  20,  "concurred,"  add  a  fresh  paragraph : — "The 
reception  which  Paul  met  with  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
different  according  to  the  various  materials  of  the  Christian 
churchj  which  at  that  place  was  mixed  with  Jews.  We  must 
here  suppose  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
in  manifold  gradations,  though  all  the  members,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  diS&rvuces  en  other  points^  were  boun« 
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to  3ne  another  by  the  comroon  faith  that  Josus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  most  importout  point  of  differeooc,  which,  aa 
•we  shall  see,  lasted  to  later  times,  was  this, — those  who,  along 
with  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  etill  held  fast  to  the 
Jewish  stand-poiatjbut  at  the  same  time  acknow lodged!  the  free 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  on  whose 
privileges  they  imposed  no  restiuinta  ;  on  the  other  side  were 
those  who  were  never  disposed  to  ooQNder  the  undrcumciBed 
who  did  not  observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  m  equal  partakers  with 
themselves  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can  hardly  be 
Sürpri.sed  at  thisj  when  we  recollect  that  the  number  of 
believing  Jews  is  reckoned  in  Acts  xxi.  20  as  amounting  to 
many  myriada,  though  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
enumeration,  and  those  who  came  up  to  the  feast  from  other 
parte  must  bo  taken  into  account.  But  we  cannot  venture 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  small  number  of  Christians 
among  the  Jews  in  the  third  century,  respecting  the  relative 
proportions  at  this  period.  The  powerful  impression  of 
Chi-ist's  appearance  operated  on  many  ;  and  whatever  among 
the  body  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  faith  in  hina,  the  con- 
trariety that  was  consciously  felt  between  the  epirit  of  Christ 
and  their  carnal  views,  now  vanished,  since  they  could  depict 
a  Messiah  according  to  their  «lirid,  in  him  whojse  personal 
image  no  longer  stood  before  their  ejcH ;  and  what  they  had 
been  wont  to  expect  from  the  Messiah,  they  transferred  to 
Christ,  whose  speedy  return  they  anticipated  to  found  hia 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Among  many  of  this  class  nothing 
was  to  be  found  peculiarly  Christian,  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  other  Jews  only  by  acknowledging  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  Hence,  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the  people 
gave  themselves  no  further  conoem  about  such  a  Clu-istianity, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  undisturbed.  But  it  wiw  quite 
natural  that  such  jieople,  when  their  Messianic  expectations 
trere  not  fulfilled,  should  apostatize  altogether  from  the  faith. 

"  Those  who  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Jewish  Chria- 
ti&DS,  received  Paul  with  Christian  brotherly  love." ' 

'  In  reference,  äIro,  to  this  part  of  the  hiHlory  we  moat  mainlaln  the 
Fame  view  which  iuus  hitherto  approred  it.'<clf  to  us  in  making  aue  of 
the  Acta;  n&iiiely,  that  the  difüi^iiltioa  it  presents  in  attempllu^  to 
«btain  an    hkloricftl  ropreaentatiou   from  it,   do  not  proceed  frov 
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P.  303,  1.  13,  afi-er  "from  the  law"  add,  "It 
true,  that  when  once  this  was  goneraJly  acknowledged,! 
circumcision  waa  of  no  avail  for  obtftining  a  part  in  G 
kingdom,  it  would  Booner  or  later  fall  into  disuse.  I 
in  that  principle  all  the  apostles  agreed,  as  appears  from  i 
has  heeu  said  above,  even  had  we  not  made  use  of 
accounts  in  the  Acts.  According  to  the  principle  in  wl 
both  paiiiea  were  unanimous,  the  two  different  forms  of 
church  among  Jews  and  Geiitileg,  founded  on  a  natural] 
national  distinction  that  arose  from  the  process  of  histq 
development,  existed  for  sume  time  wde  by  side.  As^ 
apostles  among  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  free  agency  of 
Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentilea,  and  allowed  the  chui^ 
founded  among  them  to  be  formed  in  their  own  way,  so  1 
also  allowed  the  church  among  the  Jews  to  develop  I 
fi-cely  in  their  way.  In  the  natural  historical  proceij 
development  no  violent  eiicroachments  were  made  on  es 
Bide.  And  why  could  not  both  pecuhai'  ecclesiastical  ft 
exist  together  for  a  length  of  time,  though  tlie  distinCj 
must  be  obliterated  by  the  progressiva  development  o% 
churohl  j 

"  Without  departing  from  tiie  principles  of  strict  tnitl 
ness,  Paul  could  repel  those  charges  to  which  we  have  refei 
for  he  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  in  an  arbit) 
manner  the  historical  development ;  it  was  with  hinj 
avowed  priuciple  that  evei-y  man  should  abide  in  those  ] 
tions  which  belonged  to  him  when  the  call  of  Christid 
reached  him,  and  not  wilfully  renounce  them.  He  waJ 
from  that  hatred  against  Judaism,  and  tiio  ancient  theod 
people,  of  which  his  violent  opponents  accused  him.  Oa 
principles  which  he  avowed  in  his  epistles,  according  to  wli 
to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  as  to  the  Gentiles  a  Geutile|,i 
weak  to  the  weak,  lie  declai-ed  himeelf  equally  readj 
what  James  proposed," '  kü, 

any  deHijpied  object  on  the  part  of  the  anthor  but  on  the ' 
from  the  want  of  pragmatism,  (i.  e.  a  clear  exhibition  of 
and  consequeuceB,)  the  rude  collocation  of  facts,  po  that  the  nan 
Bwver  filaccd  himwlf  on  the  Btarnl-point  of  oilier  personB,  to  aq 
quentiona  which  must  occur  to  them  in  order  to  erplain  the  connfl 
of  the  facta.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  Bupply  many  tbLng»  bjhistd 
Mmbinjition  before  wo  can  obtain  an  intclligilile  lii«tory.  j 

*  W«  jiiuBt  not  interpret  too  rigidly   the  words  of  Jamaa  whel 
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p.  307,  I.  10,  "containing  truth,"  (note.^  lie  manner 
in  whioh  Paul  here  comes  before  us  in  the  Act«,  oorrespouds 
most  exactly  to  his  character,  as  we  learn  it  from  his  epistles, 
oomhiniiig  a  wai*mth  of  temjicrooaeut  with  a  sagiicity  wluch 
knew  how  to  turn  every  circumstance  to  the  best  account.  A 
later  writer,  attempting  to  fiiliricute  a  story,  would  not  liave 
represented  Paul  oa  epesiking  in  the  way  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  3. 

P.  307,  L  12,  "corrected  himself,"  (note.)  We  need  not 
be  perplexed  with  the  jßtiy  in  Acta  xxiii.  5.  The  very  turn 
of  the  expresaion  ehowa  us  that  Paul  in  his  momentary  em- 
barrasiiment,  and  re<j^-etting  his  intemperate  language,  only 
sought  to  make  an  eicuae,  and  the  words,  as  the  bystanders 
would  be  av?are,  are  not  to  be  taken  too  stringently. 

P.  307,  1.  16,  "himself  of  that  means,"  (note.)  Everything 
here  is  exactly  to  the  lifi?.  To  fabricate  this  woidd  require 
a  talent  for  description  different  from  what  the  author  of  the 
Acts  possessed.  Pavil  miglit  Imve  liad  in  his  thoughts  unotlier 
line  of  defence ;  but  after  he  hml  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  warmth,  and  returned  from  the  digression,  he 
chose  this  prudential  method  in  order  to  give  a  favourable 
turn  to  his  cause. 

P.  307,  L  15  from  bottom,  "himself  belonged,"  (note.) 
Baur  thinks  that  this  representation  of  the  ti-ansaction  aa 
■we  take  it  from  the  Acts,  mubt  be  regarded  as  uuliistorical 
throughout.  It  is  an  entire  distortion  of  the  question  in  dis- 
pute which  Paul  here  allows  himself,  and  inconsistent  with 
his  love  of  truth  ;  and  the  dispute  thus  called  forth  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  something  altogether  im- 
probable. "Parties  who  ditlered  from  one  another  on  such 
essential  points,  but  who  nevertheless  so  frequently  met  in 
society,  and  were  united  in  the  same  oiScial  body,  must  have 
so  long  exhausted  themselves  respecting  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, that  it  was  imposaihle  they  could,  on  every  occasion, 
make  thern  afresh  the  aubjects  of  the  most  violent  dispute, 

de-lire?  Paul  (Acta  xxi.  24)  by  (.hat  act  to  prove  that  he  also  livcil  ia  the 
observance  of  the  law;  we  oblain  iheir  correct  meaning^  by  controating' 
them  with  the  charge  m&dc  by  the  Jews.  The  utaud-pyiiit  ou  whk-b 
Paul  to  the  ivofui  became  an  iva^ms,  was  indeed  diflerent  from  that  of 
i&mei,  and  we  know  not  whether  JamcB  and  Paul  referred  particutarly 
lo  the  «pecial  difforcnco  exUtiug  lietwccn  ihemselves.  There  are  man/ 
4ifiereace8  on  which  it  ia  belter  tu  bu  »Lieut,  than  to  express  our  opir>- — 
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least  of  ikll  [q  snch  a  cAse,  in  which,  as  in  the  one  before  us,  tba 
easily  detected  atratiigem  of  an  opponent  would  be  made  use  ot 
in  the  dispute  to  bis  own  disftdvautage."  As  to  the  first  point, 
I  do  not  see  why  Paul,  setting  out  from  his  own  subjecÜTe 
train  of  thought,  could  not  bring  forward  that  side  of  the 
controversy  from  which  hia  own  cause  must  appear  in  a 
fevourablB  light  to  a  majority  of  his  judges,  while  he  kept  in 
the  background  the  other  points  in  dispute.  It  was  not  a 
fialfle  cormeiion,  but  one  perfectly  conesponding  to  tlie  truth, 
according  to  bis  convictions.  Ever  since  he  hud  testified 
among  the  Gentiles  of  Jesus  the  Risen  One  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  he  had  been  the  object  of  the  most  vio- 
lent attacks  of  the  Jews.  This  faith  involved  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  this  controversy.  Whetlier  the  hope 
of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life  would  be  fulfilled,  dejieuded  on 
the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he 
had  really  risen.  Paul  was  conscious  that  h©  testified  of  the 
reality  of  ail  the  hopes  of  the  pious  under  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  that  he  was  a  truly  orthodox  Jew.  This  he  asserted  with 
unwavering  conviction.  Tiiis  was  a  line  of  conduct  by  which 
he  occupied  the  staud-point  of  his  opponents,  and  obliged  them 
to  acknowledge  what  he  maiutalned  to  be  true — a  method 
which  perfectly  suited  Paul's  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

Ab  to  the  second  point,  wo  know  indeed  that  the  Sad- 
ducees  gladly  retired  from  public  offices,  and  whenever  they 
occupied  them,  felt  obliged,  &xmi  regard  to  popiiliir  opiiuon,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  the  Pharisees. 
(Jlp(jir)(ii)povai  oiQ  6  (bapiaaioQ  Xiyti,  Cid  to  fitf  aA\bic  ävitiTi/v^ 
ytt'itrfiui  ro*c  ir\i}dt<riy.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  1,  §  4.)  But 
the  warmth  of  party  feeling  could  easily  gain  the  ascendency 
over  cold-blooded  politics,  and  the  forcibly  restrained  enmity 
between  the  two  parties  would  readily  break  out  again  on 
many  occasions.  It  might  very  possibly  happen  that  owing 
to  the  qtiite  tumultuary  manner  in  which  matters  had  been 
carried  on  against  Paul,  the  leaders  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
learned  what  was  the  corpus  delicti  in  his  case;  aud  since  the 
Pharisees  had  always  heard  him  assert  that  Jesus  the  Eisen 
One  liad  appeared  to  him,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  that 
one  point,  because  tlieir  controversy  with  the  Sadduceea^l 
which  to  them  was  fax  more  important,  became  the  lubjecl 
of  diacuaaioa. 
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p.  331,  1.  6,  "corrupted  the  simple  Gospel,"  (note.)  "IJaur 
ind  Schwcgler  are  disposed  to  find  iti  these  appearances  the 
marks  of  a  post-apostolic  age,  and  make  use  of  the  smaller 
PauUijiao  epietlea,  in  oi-der  to  support  the  fabrication  of  a 
peculiar  poat-apostoHc  literature  ;  we  mainüiin,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  exactly  such  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit,  as  we 
here  find  tliem,  serve  to  elucidate  the  tnmsition  from  the  Pauhue 
to  the  succeeding  age.  The  course  of  historical  development 
would  allow  UB  to  aa-siime  such  links,  even  if  unquestionabU 
records  had  not  borne  evidence  of  their  existence." 

P.  326,  1.  15,  "by  communion  with  Christ  alone,"  (note.) 
"  The  arbitmi-y  manner  in  which  Baur  and  Schwegler  attempt 
to  prove  the  gnostic  element  in  this  epistle,  and  in  tlie  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  requires  no  relutfition.  No 
one  who  is  not  entangled  in  a  fixed  delusion,  can  thiuk  of 
finding  in  the  use  of  the  word  7r\lip<itfxa  in  the  Epistlea  t«  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesiana,  a  reference  to  the  gnostic  doctrine 
of  a  Pleroma.  The  use  of  this  word  in  thesiu  epi-stlea  is  most 
naturally  accounted  for,  from  the  peculiar  Pauline  circle  of 
ideas,  of  which  the  germ  lies  at  tlie  basis  of  the  other  Paidiue 
epistles,  but  here  ajjpears  more  fully  expanded,  as  belonging 
to  this  stage  of  his  doctrinal  development.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  respecting  it  in  the  second  section  relating  to 
doctrine,  andshall  then  enter  more  fully  into  the  refutation  of 
the  asserted  diflerence  of  doctrine  between  this  and  the  earher 
epistles  of  PauL  How  far  is  the  pure,  practical  spirit  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  from  everything  gnostic  !  Where. 
in  the  second  century,  could  the  mental  tendency  he  found 
from  which  such  an  epistle  cotdd  proceed  1  where  was  the 
man  who  could  write  such  an  epistle  1  Acoctrdiug  to  the 
whimsical  notion  of  the  criticism,  just  now  in  vogue,  the  must 
powerful  minds,  who  were  capable  of  the  gi-eateat  things, 
existed  in  that  age ;  and  yet  their  names  and  persons  are  lost 
in  profound  obscurity.  But  as  error  and  truth  go  together  in 
the  developing  proceeaes  of  history,  and  mutually  check  and 
modify  one  another,  so  the  springing  up  of  sects  at  the  close 
of  the  Pauline  age,  and  the  later  stage  in  the  impress  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine,  constitute  a  middle  link  preauppoaed  by  the 
formation  of  the  gnosia  in  the  second  centuiy.  The  criticism 
which  we  combat,  passes  over  this  middle  Ünk  by  an  luÜU»- 
torical  hyHteron-proteron." 

^  VOL.  It. 
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P.  329,  1.  8,  "  and  not  an  imitation  by  an  ther  hand,* 
(note.)  "  I  will  here  notire  some  of  the  donVtta  that  have 
beeu  raised  in  recent  times  a^iiust  the  geuuiuünea»  of  this. 
Epistle  to  the  Epheaiansj  thosü,  I  uit^in,  which  conld  stril 
BO  able  a  critic  as  De  Wette,  a  man  distinguished  by  so  mutj 
lovo  for  truth,  and  bo  disposed  to  receive  it.  The  coUocati« 
of  apostles  and  prophets  in  ch.  ii.  20  ;  iii.  5 ;  iv.  11,  must 
•iii-apüatolieal.  It  is  true  such  a  phnise  does  not  el^ewhe 
occur  in  tho  Paiiliue  epistles,  but  it  ih  not  on  that  accoi 
to  be  set  down  as  something  un-Pau}ine,  or  foreign  to  the 
Pauline  age.  In  ch.  iv.  11,  the  apostleB  so  called  in  a  stricter 
sense  are  brought  forward — alter  them  more  are  named  who 
pnbiialied  the  Grospel  in  a  wide  circle,  whuse  activity  was  not 
üunfined  to  one  congregation — the  common  missiouaines,  the 
evangelists  corresponding  to  what  the  hiidtrnaXot  were  for 
single  congregations,  and  those  in  whom  the  creative  element 
uf  injmediate  spiritual  excitement  predominated,  who  received 
by  special  revelations  disclosures  respecting  Christian  truth, 
in  whom  the  power  of  inspimtion  appeared  especially  in  dis- 
course, who  aa  teachers  stuod  neEireat  to  the  apostles  in  origi- 
naHty,  the  prophets.  That  thei'e  were  such  prophets  who  as 
missiunarics  stood  by  the  side  of  the  apostles,  is  testified  by 
tlie  Acts,  and  apart  from  that,  by  the  name  of  Barnabas,  and 
1  Cor.  xii.  28.  A  later  writer  would  not  have  lieen  induced 
to  place  together  in  this  manner  apostles  and  prophets;  for 
tiiia  position  of  the  prophets  was  foreign  to  a  later  period.  Of 
the  Montanist  body  of  prophets,  to  whom  Baur  and  Schwegler 
allude,  thcro  is  no  trace  in  this  epistle ;  and  indeed,  generally, 
we  should  regard  it  as  the  most  flagrant  anachronism  to 
pretend  to  find  anything  Montanist  in  this  epistle.  In  the 
manner  of  distinguishing  between  tiie  ttoj/jöec  and  hhäaKaXoi, 
we  also  recognise  somethiug  which  belongs  only  to  this  age ; 
(compare  the  distinction  of  uSdaKaXai  and  Kvßepyt'iauc,  1  Cor. 
xii.  28  ;  the  distinction  of  ii^daKuy  and  i^poiirraaOai^  Rom. 
xii.  7,  8.)  But  Baur  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
whole  passage  an  idea  foreign  to  Paul,  of  a  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  church,  the  representation  of  an  approachii^ 
more  perfect  age  of  ecclesiastical  development,  which  certainly 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  expectation  of  the  apeedj 
second  advent  of  Christ.  But  this  passage  coutmns  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  Paul  speaks  only  of  the  church  of  that  oge  in 
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wLich  he  wrote  the  epistle,  and  miu-ks  its  development  from 
it«  j'ljn-icJnjc  to  its  riKuorrfi:,  a  perfectly  Pauline  idea,  which 
is  fouud  in  the  universally  acknowledged  genuine  Pauline 
epistles.  Wo  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  oue  could 
think  of  finding  here  the  Montanist  ulen  of  Kuccessive  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  chui'cii.  De  Wette  moreover  maintains 
that  the  mention  of  tiie  doctrine  of  Justification  in  ch-  ii. 
8 — 10,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  doctrinal 
äology.  But  tills  I  cannot  perceive.  On  the  contrar)',  I 
uoguise  nothing  but  what  is  most  truly  Paidine.  Although 
lul  is  not  writing  to  those  in  whom  he  would  presxippose  a 
disjioBition  to  confid«  in  the  merits  of  the  ifiya  vofwt/,  not  to 
those  who  were  fonuerly  Jews,  yet  he  had  reason  to  bring 
forward  the  universid  aud  to  him  ever-present  truth,  that,  in 
their  being  called  to  Cbristianity,  all  of  them,  without  dis- 
ttnctioD,  were  indebted  for  everything  to  grace  alunoj  the  few 
who  hatl  hitherto  led  a  more  moral  life,  ns  well  as  the  majo- 
rity who  had  been  sunk  iu  vice.  Compare  1  Cor.  L  29,  30. 
lu  this  passage  he  was  obliged  thus  to  express  him.self  on 
account  of  the  contr.tst,  since  he  wished  to  lay  a  sties*)  upon 
the  point.  The  new  creation,  previous  to  which  they  could 
uocomphsh  nothing  good,  and  to  which  they  owed  everything, 
roust  necessjxi-ily  numifest  itself  by  ipyn  äyuQä.  In  the  nes,t 
place  De  Wette  notices  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  passage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  It  is  indeed  a  free  applicatioa,  but  yet  spirited 
and  not  forced.  In  that  passage  Jehovah  is  represented  as  a 
victorious  leader,  bringing  his  euemies  in  triumph  to  the 
heights  of  Zion,  to  whom  his  conquered  foes  do  homage  by  the 
presentation  of  gifts.  Tliis  is  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  asTOuded  to  heaveji  after  overcoming  the  powers  that 
opposed  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  accordance  with  his  object 
the  apostle  represents  the  gifts  received  a;?  imjmrted.  As  the 
oommmiication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  is  an  evidence 
of  the  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  the  special 
charisms  are  marked  as  the  gifts  of  victory  belonging  to  the 
glorified  Christ.  Examples  of  such  a  free  uso  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  are  to  be  fomid  elsewhere  iu  Paul's  writings ; 
corapnre  Rom.  x.  6,  ic.  The  quotation  in  ch.  v.  14,  is  certainly 
a  problem  to  be  explained,  but  we  are  not  anthorized  to 
employ  it  in  casting  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle.     Thti  ajipeul  in  eh.  in.  3,  to  what  ho  said  before,  it 
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certiiiiily  somewhat  singular,  and  we  can  point  out  iiothi 
aiitiilar  in  Puul.  But  the  singularity  ia  Boftened  when  we 
recollect  that  this  is  a  circular  epistlo  which  was  intended  for 
Bcveral  clinrchea  to  whom  Paul  was  personally  unknown,  and 
tliat  what  is  miid  relates  to  the  great  novel  idea  of  Ibe  one 
church  of  God,  to  be  formod  from  Jo  we  and  Gentiles,  by  faith 
in  the  Redeemer,  on  idea  which  was  first  set  by  Paul  in  the 
cleai'est  light.  The  passage  in  ch.  vi.  2,  3,  is  also  remai-k- 
able;  but  if  the  apostle,  expressing  the  precept  in  the  Old 
Testament  form,  has  added  a  ßign,  in  order  to  mark  its 
impoitance,  which  is  affixtd  to  this  precept  from  the  Old 
Testnment  stand-point,  it  appears  to  me  to  Vie  at  least  no 
decisive  mark  against  the  geuuineuess  of  the  epistle.  In 
ch.  iv.  28,  T  can  iind  nothing  ho  very  Btrango  in  such  a  con- 
nexion :  *  He  who  hitherto,  through  idleness,  has  been  led  to 
steal  from  others,  must  labour  as  a  Christian,  not  ouly  that  be 
may  honestly  gain  hia  own  livelihood,  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  show  kindness  to  others.  Let  liim  who  has  hitherto  seized 
on  tho  property  of  others  be  ciianged  into  one  who  even  muin- 
tains  others  in  need  by  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.'  The 
comparison  of  mairit^go  with  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
Christ,  ch.  v.  23,  appears  to  me,  though  not  occurring  else- 
where in  Paul's  wTitiugs.  as  perfectly  oooBonant  with  Christiaii 
ideas,  and  by  no  means  tui-Pauline. 

P.  331, 1.  3,  after  « them,"  add,  "  Everything  in  this  epiatl« 
the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  writer  contemplates  im-" 
pending  death,  the  manner  in  which  he  judges  of  himself,  his 
pathetic  exhortations  to  the  church,  all  bear  the  inimitable 
impress  of  Paul.  A  later  writer  attempting  to  forge  a  letter 
in  his  name,  would  not  have  expressed  himself  with  that 
apparent  uncertainty  in  reference  to  his  future  lot,  iii.  1 1,  12."> 

•  In  the  severe  language  against  tie  judai7.ing  proBelyte-makers, 
(Pliil.  iii.  2,  3,)  I  caunot  with  Baur  find  anything  un-Fauline.  The 
predicate  Kivts  us  a  «ieüigDutiou  €f  ehameleKa  men  is  not  ab  alt  extraor- 
dinary. It  perfectly  comports  with  the  indignation  of  Panl  against 
tboi>e  persons  who  would  mii^lead  ChriBtiane,  and  turn  them  aside  from 
eecliing  salvation,  that  he  should  term  the  mere  outward  circumcision 
a  Kararofiij,  as  in  Giü.  v.  12;  it  is  also  altogether  Pauline  when  Chris- 
tians are  termed  "  the  true  circumcinion  who  worship  God  in  the  spirit," 
Bom.  Ü.  29.  It  ia  nlao  by  no  tneanR  far-fetched,  but  very  naturally  con- 
nected, when  Paul,  who  bad  to  fight  Tar  and  near  with  these  judaizera, 
ia  induced  to  oppose  hisowu  example  to  what  waa  the  only  glory  of  thesa 
peraonfit  that  he  could  boast  of  all  thoae  diatinctious  in  the  highest 
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P.  339,  last  line,  add,  "  As  to  the  two  other  pastoral  leitere, 
1  will  not  deny  that  along  with  the  impression  of  the  genuine 
Pauline,  and  of  what  ia  against  their  coni]io3itiun  at  a  later 
period,  some  tilings  are  to  be  found  wliich  might  excite  a 
doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  a  critic  not  iU-iUsposed,  but  which 
will  lead  U8  to  consider  the  very  peculiar  relation  by  which 

(these  epistles  are  distinguisbed  from  all  the  rest  of  Paul's." 
P.  342,  L  12  from  bottom,  "in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus,"  (note.) 

'"I  cannot,  with  De  Wette,  consider  it  so  extraordinary  that 
BO  much  is  said  respecting  false  doctrines  iu  the  new  churches, 
nor  that  Paul  deenie*!  it  ueccs.sary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Titua  to  the  fact,  who,  from  long  observation,  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  danger.  The  fermenting  process  ia  the 
development  of  Christianity  at  that  time  might  easily  extend 
its  influence  from  one  district  to  another,  as  80<jn  euj  Chris- 
tianity had  found  its  entrance  into  men's  minds,  and  hence,  from 
the  first,  Christianity  was  threatened  by  dangerous  dist,urbing 
forces.  Along  with  the  seeds  of  Christianity  these  foreign  ele- 
ments might  spread  from  Asia  Minor,  or  Achaia,  to  Crete.  For 
a  consi<ierabl6  time  the  seeds  of  Cluristiauity  might  have  been 
scattered  before  therö  had  been  the  means  of  organizing  a 
church.  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  waniTitxis  of  tbe  danger, 
of  which  he  had  gained  information  in  Crete  itself,  and  from 
other  quarters.  The  defects  in  the  character  of  the  people 
appeared  to  him  to  render  great  circumspection  necessary  j 
those  defects  are  noticed  by  Poijbius,  (vi.  46,  §  3  :)  KaötiXou 
2*  6  Ttpi  riiv   atayjiOKifiiZitav  coi  vXtuvi^iuv  Tpairac  uvrtac  jVi- 

degree,  but  couuted  them  all  &s  uatlilDg  in  order  to  seek  Mb  rig;htcous- 
Desa  in  Christ.,  wliicli  h  followed  by  that  glorioaa  pa-ssage,  iii.  9—15, 
which,  breathes  ealirely  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That  iu  i.  1,  the  deacons 
Immediately  Hucceed  tbebishopä,  i.<4&mark  which  teatifie^agaiust  a  time, 
only  somewhat  later,  in  which  biiihops  and  prosbylers  already  began  to 
be  diHtinguiiihed.  But  the  name  of  Clement  ^iv.  ä)  renjinila  ]>r.  Haur 
at  once  of  hiis  hobby-hor$c,  the  Clcmentiae.4,  and  callü  up  by  the  agao- 
eialioa  of  ideas  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  the  GaoAtiw,  and  many  more  of 
whom  no  one  clae  would  hare  thüughtuf  meeting  in  this  epiKtle.  Wbat 
alloaloiiH  indeed  may  not  he  found,  when  (iL  4,  7)  one  id  led  (o  tliiak 
of  the  Tulentinian  Sophia,  which  would  penetrate  into  the  eaaCDL-c  of 
Bythos,  and  »ink  down  into  Chaoji,  and  when  Christ  ih  thought  to  form 
a  contra.st  to  it?  or  when  3i:hwcgleT  considers  Euodias  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  Jewish-Christliin  party,  and  Syatyche  a  symbol  of  the  Gculile 
OIhnötians,  and  would  and  under  the  phra«c  tri^ayot  yy-ffatos  the  apoatla 
Pet«r  (with  reference  to  tho  Cleinentiaes)  at  one  on  tbe  eonciliatorj 
l-poiat  1 
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\b}ptai^ei  Trap  avroie-,  atirrt  irnpa  fiöroii  Kptfrttttviri  T<it'  anam 
äi'QpwTTuiv  fii)iiy  uiny^puy  yop^i^lo^)m  kiphvi;'  and  §  5,  Ovre  <aT 
iZiav  i'ldtj  SoKiüiTipa   KprjTuiiiüy  ivpoi  rtQ  äy.      Paid    probably 
Lad  these  national  vice»  in  his  mind  when  he  laid  duvra  the 
qnalificiitioiiH  that  were  neccsaary  for  the  otEce  of  presbyter." 

P.  357,  I.  21,  ''and  au  erroueous  application  of  it,"  culd, 
"We  can  certainly  well  imagine,  that  Jamefl,  who  had  advanced 
in  gradual  development  from  the  Law  to  the  (Jospel  as  the 
fulfilling  of  tho  Law — who,  remaining  on  hi»  Jewish  stand 
pointj  by  faith  in  Juru»  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  tho  Authot 
of  the  new  divine  hfe,  continually  sfii ritualized  and  glorified 
this  stand-point  more  and  more, — might  from  such  a  course 
of  developnieiit,   miHunderafcmd  the  Pauline   doctrinal   type 

which  had  been  fonuad  under  an  opposite  coiu'se  of  develop« 

ment.  Wo  can  suppuse,  that  when  he  met  such  a  mod^^H 
of  expression,  he  miglit  feel  it  hia  duty  to  comliat  it,  Bincfli^H 
practically  injurioua  consequences  appcai-ed  to  flow  from  it.  ' 
Wo  cau  siippose  that  he  knew  not  how  to  separate  the  correct 
understanding  and  the  misunderstanding  from  one  another, 
Bince  to  him  tho  whole  mode  of  contemplating  the  subject 
was  quite  foreign.  Thus  James  might  have  attacked  Paul, 
though  both  were  bound  together  by  tbe  Spirit  of  Christ." 

P.  3j8,  1.  21,  "which  left  the  dispoaition  unchanged,"  (noteJ 
"  Banr'a  authoritative  deci:4ion  (p.  (JHti)  'that  this  is  a  perfectt 
untenable  self-contradictory  idea,'  cannot   at  all   move 
That  tbe  idea,  of  tho  op^ts  operaium,  according  to  the  origim 
and  commou  meaning  of  the  phrase,  can  only  denote  so; 
thing  outwai'd,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  a  word  may  he  used  in  ft' 
Beuse  besides  the  common, — in  an  iraprojior  and  metaphorical 
Bense.     So  I  have  uaed  the  word  here,  which  I  wiis  j)erfectly 
justified   in  doing,  to  denote  a  superficial  holding  ibr  true, 
which  remains  as  something  outwai'd  to  the  soul,  without 
affecting  the  disposition  ur  the  heart.     It  is  the  same  making 
an  outward  thing  of  religion  which  plact's  its  essence  either  in 
ceremonial  obsei-vauces,  or  in  such  a  laitL     Both  spring  from 
tho  same  rout.     The  proof  he  adduces  in  p.  567,  only  servi 
to  confirm  my  assertion.     Certainly  there  was  also  among 
Jews  a  fidse  theory,  which  attributed  an  unfoimded  value  to 
dead  faith  in  the  one  God  in  opposition  to  idolatry,  and 
this  a  support  of  moral  inactivity.     This  Jewish  notion  of 
vims  oeed  only  b^  applied  tu  the  new  object,  Jesus 
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lUenmh.  Bat  tbak  •  penon  eipraBuig  his  <nyiüoa  U 
a  oerUia  taodescj,  Aouü  tlicnb j  be  ndaaed  ■>  to  eijaua 
himself  as  if  he  nmat  -~^*'*^  tanifcnry  which  «i^ees  onl j 
ftcuideutallj  with  HhJB  IB  the  mode  of  ciprwirm  of  that  there 
ia  not  a  siug^le  «>T«»wpL»  jQ  hietiay.*' 

P.  360,  L  10,  begin  a  new  pMi^Wfh  tixBe:— "  We  do  not 
wish  to  denr  that  eTen  in  ch—thei  eoa&poaed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  and  of  Jewirii-CSuiBtiaa  Tiewe,  there  might  be 
indiriduals  who  had  been  influenoed  by  the  Ptoline  doctrioe  ; 
and  we  grant  that  it  ia  poaable,  that  Jaznea,  by  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  expreaoons  of  indiridnalB  who  had  been  thus  in- 
fluenced, bad  been  induced  to  combat  such  a  tendency  in  his 
epistle.  And  we  sboold  be  di^waed  thns  to  account  for  the 
exifiteuce  of  tlie  epistle,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  «as 
directed  against  various  theoretical  and  pcactioal  ezrors  ^wing- 
ing out  of  different  roots.  But  this  was  not  the  caae.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  the  evil  which  is 
combated  Id  this  epistle  must  be  referred  to  one  root,  that  of 
the  commou  Jewish  mind  which  had  received  the  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Hence  we  shall  be  induced,  if  it  be  |K>ssible,  to 
regard  the  individual  error,  not  as  something  isolated,  as  we 
must  if  we  deduced  it  from  the  Pauline  element,  but  mther 
as  connected  with  that  common  fundamental  tendency. 

"  But  further,  we  must  here  consider  the  position  of  James 
in  relation  to  Paul  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in 
admitting  an  open  contrariety  between  them,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  James,  in  consequence  of  his  |)eculiar  course  of 
development,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  the  peculiar 
Pauline  form  of  doctrine,  and  had  combated  it  as  a  miscon- 
ception that  stood  opposed  to  him.  ßut  we  have  shown  that  we 
can  by  no  means  be  led  to  presuppose  such  a  hostile  relation 
between  James  and  Paul,  although  there  was  a  party  named 
a&ear  the  former  apostle  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  as  indeed  there  was  a  Paidine  party  who  formed  them- 
selves into  an  opposition  not  sanctioned  by  Paul  himself  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition  we  cannot  admit  that  James 
combated  either  the  doctrine  of  Paul  itself  or  a  misunder- 
stood version  and  application  of  it,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
distinguishing  the  correct  view  of  it,  and  giuuding  himself 
against  the  appearance  of  contradicting  the  Apostle  Paul, 
especially  since  this  appearance  mi^ht  so  easily  arise  among 
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Jewisi-Christian  ctiurcheaj  or  we  mwst  take  the  matt^T  thus 
timt  James  hiv\  controverted  that  dogmatic  phraseology  without 
being  awtire  of  ita  connexion  with  Paul's  system,  which  we 
caunot  consider  as  iu  the  least  degi'eo  probable. 

"  Thua  far  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  this  epistle  wob 
the  production  of  him  who  ia  named  in  it  as  ita  author.  But, 
very  recently  Üiis  has  been  disputed  both  on  external  and 
internal  grountla.'  Several  weighty  authorities  have  favoxu^d 
the  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  forged  in  James's  name,  in 
ofder  to  promote  a  certiiin  class  of  religious  opinions.  The 
design  might  have  lieen  to  counterwork  the  Pauline  doctrine 
uf  Justification,  to  set  the  authority  of  Jamea  tigainst  Paul, 
and  this  design  might  well  suit  the  oneveided  tendency  of  a 
Jewish-Christian,  ifeo 

"  Others  ore  disposed  to  find  out  in  this  epistle  a  refined 
Ebiouitism,  in  which  the  Jewish  element  liad  lost  much  of  ita 
original  coarseness,  although  the  practical  basis  which 
tinguished  this  stand-point  from  the  Pauline,  remained  _ 
same.  The  origination  of  tliis  epistle  at  a  later  period  is 
indicated  by  the  inilueucea  which  tlie  Pauline  spirit  had_ 
already  exerted  on  the  elemeuts  that  were  opposed  to 
Thus  the  softened  Judaism,  which  could  not  altogether  escaji 
the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  must  contain  the  certain 
mark  of  a  later,  more  advanced  Christian  development. 
In  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  aU  depends  on  how  we 
view  the  relation  of  Clirist  to  the  developing  process  of  Chri«- 
tianity.  If  pei-sons  regard  Christ  only  as  the  individual  who 
gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  development,  which,  through 
Paul,  and  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
earned  forward  beyond  his  personal  eflbrts,  to  them  sue 
a  view  may  commend  itself.  And  so  Jamea  may  appear  as 
the  rigid  Ebionite,  who  could  not  po.ssibly  have  written  such 
an  epistle,  aud  no  it  may  appear  necessary  to  invent  such  an 
intermediate  etcp   for  the  Ebionitisin,  softened  and  epiritu- 

'  The  external  grounda  against  the  genuinenea*  of  this  epistle,  though 
the  Feschito  is  in  favour  of  it,  would  have  great-er  weight  if  the  doubts 
tliat  aniHc  in  the  firat  centurj  aa  lo  a(;k.iion'let)ging  thiacpigile  might  not 
be  »o  tnnWy  explained  from  it«  t^prcading  among  JewiHli-Chrtsliaa 
churches  {a  circumstance  suited  to  excite  in  ninny  minda  a  prejudio« 
againet  it)  an  ar^ntnent  against  Paul's  doctrine  which  it  wa*  helieved  t« 
contain,  to  whi{:h  must  be  added  the  indisÜQct  dcaigiiatiou  of  tha 
aath»r  at  the  hewl  of  the  epistle. 
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alizod  by  the  aggresaive  influence  of  the  movement  set  a-going 
by  Paul.  To  us  the  rehition  of  Christ  to  Christianity  appears 
quite  different,  since  we  must  regard  the  revelatiuu  through 
Christ  as  the  original  and  perfect  one,  from  whicli  the  whole 
developing  process  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced- 
We  shall  refer  the  elements  akin  to  tlie  Pauline  doctrine  in 
James,  not  to  Paul,  but  to  the  same  original  sonrce  fi'om 
which  Paul  derived  them,  that  is,  to  Christ  himself.  The 
fioifilment  of  the  Law  in  the  Gosjiel,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  reappeara  in  tho  concoption  of  Chria- 
tianity  peculiar  to  James,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  several 
correspondenceB  with  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Although  Jamea 
and  Paul  arc  representatives  of  tho  two  oppoKite  extremes  iu 
the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine»  yet  in  virtue  of 
their  common  relation  to  the  original  source  of  revelation  in 
Christ,  a  relationship  to  one  another,  and  a  higher  unity,  must 
result  between  them.  If  we  know  the  real  Christ,  we  shall 
not  be  disjxised  to  bcHcve  that  James,  who  had  received  unto 
himself  the  whole  personal  impression  of  the  Savionr,  could 
remain  on  the  stand-point  of  the  common  Jewish  uarrow- 
mindtHlncss.  As  we  find  in  his  epistlo  that  image  of  James 
which  all  the  historical  data  would  lead  ns  to  ihime,  bo,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  it  of  its  being 
composed  in  poat-apostolic  times, — nothing,  especially,  which 
points  to  a  later  form  of  Ebionitism.  The  manner,  also,  in 
^•which  the  approach  of  Christ's  second  advent  is  spoken  o^ 
lits  best  the  apostolic  age.  Had  the  epistle  been  foi)j;ed  in 
'favour  of  any  of  tlie  party  interests  of  the  day,  we  should 
have  met  with  references  to  the  manifold  contrarieties  of 
Christian  development  then  existing,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  Jewish  Cliristiaus  and  (Jentilc  Christians,  the  Paulinian  and 
anti-Paxdinian  systems.  But  no  one,  except  he  belongs  to  the 
class  who  can  find  everything  everywhere,  can  detect  in  this 
opistle  any  of  all  these  and  similar  referenccB  to  the  con-  ' 
trarieties  of  that  age,  excepting  only  the  possible  allusion  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith.  But  even  here  the  anti- 
Paulino  sentiment  obtrudes  so  gently,  aa  we  could  hardly 
expect  in  a  party-writing  of  the  second  century,  and  in  which 
it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Clementines. 

"  But  is  this  allusion  really  bo  very  evident?"  &c.  {vitk 
362,  1.  1.) 
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P.  366,  1.  21  from  bottom,  "expected  from  such  a  Btand« 
point,"  (note.)  "  Aa  the  ultra- Pauiinißm  of  tlie  second! 
centuiy  stood  quite  aloof  from  James,  so  in  the  liostility 
ahown  to  tlie  Epistle  of  James  we  recognise  the  one-sidediieaa 
of  the  Luthcmn  element.  Althotigh  the  Epistle  of  James 
occupieB  a  suburdinat«  pilace  iu  the  development  of  Christiac 
truth,  oomimred  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  yet  it  is  important 
for  checking  ecveral  oue-aided  extravagances  to  which  tha 
Pauline  element  might  bo  earned  without  it  Tims  its  posi- 
tion iu  the  Canon  has  a  peculiar  propriety.  Its  importance 
in  a  practical  \iew  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  excellent 
Thomas  Aunolo  in  the  volume  of  his  Sermons  entitled 
Christian  Life,  its  Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its  Close,  p.  51  ; — '  But 
for  those  who  complain  that  no  pireaching  but  tliat  of  the  very 
Gospel  itself  is  becoming  a  Christian  minister,  or  useful  to 
Christian  peopile,  I  would  refer  them  for  an  an.swer  not  only 
to  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teehiment,  which,  on  their 
notion,  we  might  almost  etrike  out  of  our  Bibles,  but  to  a 
comjdete  portitm  of  the  New  Testament  itself — to  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brotlier.  That  epistle  undoubtedly 
Bupp<jses  that  they  who  were  to  read  it  had  received  other 
teachhig  beforehand ;  that  the  Gospel  in  the  strict  sense  had 
been  ah-e.a»iy  preachcii  to  them.  But  in  itself  it  does  not  in 
that  I)igh  sense  preach  the  Goepelj  it  dwells  rather  from 
beginning  to  end  on  such  points  of  Christian  duty  as  are 
required  to  perfect  the  man  of  God  imto  all  good  works, 
poiuts  which  may  be  called  properly  moi*al.  Now  that  some 
Christian  preaching,  in  particular  circumstances,  sliould  follow 
the  mod«l  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  appears  to  me  no  just 
matter  of  blame.  But  as  St,  James's  Epistle  is  in  the  New 
Testament  only  one  out  of  many,  and  as  he  himself  must 
often  and  earnestly  have  pircAched  the  Gospel  in  the  more 
Btrict  sense,  although  he  did  not  do  it  iu  tliis  one  epistle,  bo 
should  wo,  both  preachers  and  hearers,  greatly  deceive  and 
hiu-fc  ourselves  if  we  forget  that  the  proper  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  believing  it  is  our  one  great  business,  without 
which,  and  except  as  founded  upon  it  and  taking  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  it  for  granted,  all  other  preaching  is  to  Cbi-istiana 
worse  than  unprofitable,  not  edifying  their  boiüb,  but  rather ' 
Hubveriiug  them.'  (See  also  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  the 
iTiterpretaiion  of  Scripture,  Serm.  xxxiii.  and  ixxiv. — Tr.)" 
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P.  372,  1.  16,  afltr  "  apostolic  fcUowahip"  add,  "  An  im- 
partial examination  of  history  Bhows  that  such  fellowship 
ilwaya  existed.  The  two  apoatlea  never  ceased  to  »ckiiowledga 
one  another  as  genuine  ministera  of  the  Uospel,  though  Paul 
miuit.alwujä  have  protested  against  that  tendency  which  attri- 
buted an  excessive  regard  to  Peter,  and  would  have  made 
everything  bend  to  that — a  tendency  which  in  later  agea 
became  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  was  acttially  erabodietl  under 
Peter's  name." 

P.  373,  last  line  (note),  add,  "  Also,  on  the  smpposition 
that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  forged  in  his  nuine,  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  natural  for  the  writer  to  mention 
Home  under  that  designation.  It  cannot  be  provetl  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
Rome  was  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  and 
it  miglit  be  expected  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle, 
would  by  some  iutimntitiu  let  it  be  known  that  this  nam« 
was  to  be  taken  Byraboliwdly,  since  it  va&  of  importance 
to  him  that-all  hia  readers  should  understand  that  the  epistle 
was  written  from  Rome.  At  all  events,  it  is  far  more  iiatural 
to  understand  liy  the  term  »j  (rvvLKXiKrq,  Peter's  wife  rather 
than  the  clnu-ch.  This,  we  feel  assured,  is  the  only  sound 
interpretation  of  the  record.  The  antiquity  of  the  other 
explanation  can  prove  nothing,  since  no  tradition  of  Peter's 
residence  in  these  parts  is  come  dowa  to  us  ;  on  the  contrary, 
rnucli  discus.?ion  has  been  raised  on  the  tradition  of  Peter's 
journey  to  Rome,  and  as  there  is  iu  the  liuman  miud  a  ten- 
dency to  symbolical  nae&ning,  a  point  of  connexion  has  been 
foimd  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  this  interpretation  would 
easily  gain  acceptance.  But  indeed,  whoever  forged  an  epistle 
under  the  name  of  Peter  would  have  supported  himself  by  a 
more  familiar  tmditiou,  and  not  have  tmnsported  Peter  to 
Babylon.  If  Peter  sent  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon, 
it  perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  are  told  in  1  Cor.  is.  Ö,  that 
fihe  accompanied  Peter  on  his  missionary  journeys. 

P.  374, 1.  3,  "  an  epistle,"  (nute.)  "Although  Sohweglcr  has 
expressed  himsc^lf,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  the 
post- apostolic  age,  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  this  epistle,  yet  we  attach  little  or  no  weight  to 
most  of  his  reasons.  He  adduces  as  one  mark  of  spuriouÄness, 
that  the  writer  says  and  repoits  uothiug  about  himsalf  in  s 
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more  definite  manner.  But  if  there  had  l>een  more  dietinct 
allusions  to  Peters  character  and  hietiiry,  tliey  -would  doubt- 
leas  have  been  regai-ded  as  a  sign  that  some  other  person 
wighed  to  jiasaS  himself  off  for  Pet«r.  And  certainly,  whoever 
had  any  motive  for  assuming  the  part,  of  Peter,  would  have 
been  iuduced  to  avail  himself  for  tliis  object  of  whatever  he 
knew  of  the  pergon  and  character  of  this  apostle,  and  several 
things  of  this  kind  must  have  been  known  to  any  Christian 
who  mit^ht  forge  such  an  epistle.  But  in  this  epistle  we 
really  find  many  marks  by  which  Peter  might  make  himself 
known  in  au  unobtrusive  manner,  but  quite  different  from 
those  which  fuiother  person  would  have  chosen  who  wislied 
to  act  Peter's  p:ui.  Among  such  miurks  we  reckon  that 
Peter  (v.  1)  describes  himaelf  as  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  From  tlie  stand-point  of  Peter  this  would  appear 
very  iiatunil.  But  any  forj^'cr  of  such  im  cpistle,  wishing  to 
compile  one  after  the  pattern  of  tfie  other  apostolic  epistles, 
would  have  chosen  the  resuiTectioa  of  Christ,  his  miraclea, 
or  the  transfiguration,  a.s  in  the  Seoond  Epistle,  rather 
than  hia  paasion-  The  author  writes  also  as  an  eye-witness 
before  whom  the  ima^ro  of  a  suffering  Christ  presented  itself, 
as  a  pattern  for  Cliristians  in  times  of  persecution.  Schleier- 
macher, iu  his  Introduction,  p.  408,  has  very  properly  directed 
attention  to  ch.  i.  8,  in  which  the  author  does  not  make  him- 
self known,  designedly,  as  one  who  had  seen  and  personally 
known  ChriKt,  but,  from  au  imrnechate  consciousness  that  he 
stood  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ,  writes  to  those  who  stood  in 
no  such  relation.  The  reference  to  Christ's  descernus  ad  in/eroa 
Schleieiniacher  regiu'ds  as  a  mark  of  genuineness  ;  for  he 
thinks  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle,  would  not  have 
plaxjed  himself  on  such  slippery  ground;  '  for  evidently  here 
is  sometlijng  which  was  not  passed  over  in  the  common  public- 
teaching  of  Christians,  and  yet  strikes  us  as  something  fttreJgr 
to  the  New  TeatJiment  representations.'  To  tbia  reason  1 
cannot  attach  importance.  A  person  might  indeed  have 
a  motive,  by  writing  under  the  name  of  an  apostle,  to  give 
oirculntiua  to  an  opinion  different  from  the  current  represen- 
tations ;  aud  that  opinion  was  not  so  foreign  to  the  Christian 
thinking  of  the  fu^t  ages  as  to  Sclüeiemiacher'a,  But  when 
Schweglcr  reckons  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  as  one  ol 
tiwj  marks  uf  a  Pauline  element  in  the  epistle,  foreign  to  Pel 
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•8  a  deduction  drawn  and  doctrinally  formed  in  tfie  Pauline 
oirolea  from  the  Pauline  principle  of  tlie  universality  of  the 
Christiiui  salvation,  I  ctin  by  uu  means  agree  with  him.  For 
this  was  not  the  universal  application  of  tUis  doctrine.  Mar- 
cion  had  given  to  tliis  doctrine,  existing  long  before  in  other 
circles,  a  modification  corresponding  to  his  peculiar  system. 
(See  my  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  811,  2d  ed.  j  vol.  ii. 
p.  146.  Eng.  Trans,  in  the  Standard  Library.) 

"  And  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  without  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Peterj  this  Btatement,  which  cortiiinly  agrees  w«ll 
with  the  Christian  system,  would  have  soon  found  such  general 
acceptance.  But  the  complete  formation  of  such  a  representa- 
tion is  well  suited  to  the  stand-point  of  an  apostle  who  had 
himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  was  exactly  to  a  person  who  had  witnessed  those 
great  events,  tliat  such  a  question  was  most  likely  to  occur  to 
which  the  answer  is  given  in  this  statement.  It  is  possible 
that  the  apostle,  when  in  company  with  Christ  after  his 
resurrection,  had  made  an  iuqiiiry  on  this  subject,  although 
we  would  not  maintain  that  tho  doctrine  waa  derived  from 
such  a  souroo.  And  what  Peter  experienced  in  his  early 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  and  what  ha  said  on  that  occa- 
sion in  the  family  of  Cornelius,  might  form  a  poiut  of  con- 
nexion for  his  reäticting  on  such  au  agency  on  tiie  part  of 
Christ  as  is  indicated  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
mai-ked,  that  this  topic  ia  touched  very  cursorily,  and  by  no 
means  presented  with  that  prominence  and  earnestness  which 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  sought  to  gain  acceptance 
for  it  by  employing  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  name." 

P.  374, 1.  19,  "  heathen  populace,"  (uote.)  "  Schwegler  has 
controverted  this  view,  and  maintains  that  this  epistle  could 
only  have  been  written  under  the  Emperor  Trajan  j  a  posi- 
tiou  of  the  Christiana  is  hero  implied  wliich  they  were  first 
placed  in  by  that  emperor's  well-known  rescript.  But  I  can- 
not help  pronouncing  both  the  asaumptions  on  which  this 
wi-iter  pi-oceeds,  and  the  infereucea  be  draws  from  them,  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  The  Neronian  persecution  proves,  indeed, 
that  the  Christiana  were  already  the  objects  of  popiiiar  hatred. 
It  could  not  fliil  but  that  popular  hati*ed  would  show  itself 
in  their  conduct  towartls  the  Christians.  Although  Chris- 
tiaKity  was  not  yet  designated  a  religio  lüidta  by  an  expresB 
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eoactmeni,  yei  it  would  follow  of  itself  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Romiu:  polity  that  the  propagation  «f  a  religion  which 
would  involve  the  dowufal  of  the  religion  of  the -State,  would 
be  illegal  and  worthy  of  pmiiahment.  As  soon  as  it  came  to 
light  that  tlie  Xpiariaiol  were  a  gemts  tertlum,  Chiistianity 
must  api>ear,  even  prior  to  any  sjietial  legislation  respecting 
it,  aa  a  religio  illiciia.  Though  Nero's  peraecution  was  only 
occasional  and  traniüent,  yet  what  took  plaee  in  the  metro- 
pohs  of  the  empire  niuet  operate  iujurinuislj'  on  the  conditioa 
of  Christiana  in  the  provinces.  Everj-thing  which  happened 
from,  this  time  to  Trajan's  fii-st  rescript,  testifies  of  preceding 
peraecutiuus  against  the  ChristianB,  iu  which  by  the  new  law 
of  Trajan,  only  a  mnre  legal  arrangement  Jiad  been  made.  We 
dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  infer  too  much,  from  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  ecclcäiastical  history.  The  manner  also  in  which 
persecutions  are  spoken  of  in  cIl  iv.  4,  serve  to  mai*k  them 
as  novF.  How  can  any  one  who  allows  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  before  Trajan'a  accession,  fail  to  perceive  the 
existence  of  earher  persecutions  "i  Rev.  vi.  9  ;  xvii.  6 ;  xx.  4. 
This  last  passage  is  peculiarly  important,  iäincö  it  puint«  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  popular  infliction  of  punishment, 
which  would  nut  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  beheading 
the  Christiana.  It  appears  from  that  passage  that  it  was 
already  established  in  the  administration  of  lloman  law,  to 
apply  this  capital  punishment  to  Christians — and  hence 
perceive  the  great  gaps  in  our  historical  knowledge." 

P.  376, 1.  5,  afier  "apostolic  spirit,"  add,  "Aa  the  object 
for  whicii  this  epistle  must  have  been  written,  perfectly  cor- 
responded to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  is  nothing 
in  its  composition  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
writer  had  forged  it  with  a  conciliator}-^  design,  A  person  of 
this  description  would  hardly  have  put  such  a  restraint  on 
himself,  and  expressed  himself  so  guaidedly,  that  one  part  of 
bis  object — which  according  to  this  supposition  was  his  prin- 
cipal object — could  only  be  discovered  by  a  careful  inves- 
tigation. The  peculiai"  characteristic  of  Peter,  his  occupying 
i  stand-point  between  Paul  and  James,  is  indeed  apparent  in 
t!ie  epistle ;  but  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Pauline 
element  are  also  visible,  aa  Paul  had  already  exerted  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  ideas, 
eepeciaJly  among  those  who  used  the  Greek  language.     But 
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we  must  here  diatitiguiah  what  is  peculiarly  Paxüine  from 
what  was  deduced  in  common  from  the  same  originaJ  eource, 
and  ill  the  handling  of  dogmatical  points  wo  need  not  exjtect 
Buch  Hfrikingly  nmrked  mental  peculiarity  in  this  apostle,  as  in 
a  Paul  or  a  John.  Since  this  epistle,  as  a  hortatory  circular, 
is  a  c<<untei-part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we  cannot 
think  it  strange  if  no  references  occur  in  it  to  special  local 
circumstances,  as  iu  tlie  other  Pauline  epistles,  but  that  every 
thing  is  more  general.  Wo  might  anticipate  that  this  would 
he  the  case  in  such  an  epistle. 

*'  The  expectation  of  the  end  of  all  things  as  impending,  ia 
suitable  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  events  in  Nero'e  reign 
must  have  tended  to  awaken  this  expectation." 

P.  386,  last  line,  for  "  did  wholly,"  read  "  did  not  wholly." 
P.  388,  1.  12,  "the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind,"  (note.) 
"  But  when  Schwegler,  from  the  obscure  expressions  of  Poly- 
crates  quoted  ahove,  deduces  the  fact  that  John  had  assumed 
the  high-priestly  dress  as  overaeer-gcnend  of  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  then,  again  concludes,  what  on  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  a  fair  inference,  that  one  who  thus  acted  and 
placed  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  Judaism,  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  luider  his  name — he  adopts  a  method, 
according  to  which  it  is  only  requisite  to  find  prooia  for  a 
system  formed  on  arbitrary  assumptions  and  combinations, 
and  acconliug  to  which  all  separate  traditions  are  only  so  far 
to  be  thought  credible,  as  they  serve  to  support  such  a  system. 
This  single  feature  is  literally  adliered  to,  though  it  stands 
in  contradiction  to  cverj'thing  else  we  know  of  that  age. 
Where  can  we  find  auytbiug  bearing  an  analogy  to  it  unless 
something  isolated  in  the  uncritical  and  credulous  Epiphauiusl 
It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  feasts  became 
changed  into  the  Jewish  ;  for  this  there  was  a  medium  in  the 
spiritualization  of  the  Old  Testament, — Theocracy  proceeding 
ir\}m  Christianity.  But  it  was  altogether  different  with  the 
priesthoocL  The  principles  of  Christianity  connect  them- 
Belves  with  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  only  so  far,  that  Christ  ia 
regarded  as  the  only  High  Priest,  and  all  believers  are  derived 
from  him  as  the  uaivei-sal  priesthood  j  hence  no  such  relation 
can  be  found  as  that  which  existed  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
Old  Testament  cultvrs— (vi'rfc  pp.  128,  156).  Moreover,  oa 
Christianity  still  moved  in  the  forms  of  Judaism,  this  prin« 
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riple  was  eaaplnyed  iu  the  formation  of  church  relatii  )iiA 
The  pusitiuii  uf  James  among  the  Jewish  Cliristians  cannot 
here  be  adduced  aa  a  proof,  but  goes  nither  to  establieh  tha 
opposite ;  for  gieat  as  was  the  reverence  in  wliich  he  waa 
held,  we  find  uo  trace  of  his  being  invested  with  anything 
like  the  Jevvisii  priesthood.  For  even  Hegesippus  is  far  from 
placing  him  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Ciiristian  chm-ch, 
although  fi-om  hin  aijcetic,  Ebionitish  stand-point, — which  we 
are  by  no  means  juxtifiod  in  making  identical  with  the  Jewish 
Christiana,  and  carmot  ascribe  even  to  Polycratea — he  says, 
that  James  in  virtue  of  bis  sanctity  wore  not  a  woollen, 
but  a  linen  garment  like  a  prieat,  and  that  in  Tirtue  of 
this  priestly  eauctity  ho  alone  was  allowed  to  go  into  tha 
holy  phico  of  the  Temple.  TovrjJ  ftöty  ili}v  tec  ra  ayia 
tiaufat,  ovci  y«ip  iptvvy  itpopei,  dXAa  aivSoyaQ. — Euf^eh.  ii.  23. 
With  all  the  Jewish  coloai'ing  the  idea  of  the  univensal 
Christiiiu  priesthood  is  the  only  one  brought  forward  in  the 
Apocalypse.  la  T/ie  Testament  of  the  twelve  Fati-iarc/LS,  which 
has  80  strong;  a  Jewish  impress,  the  view  predominates  that 
Christ  is  the  true  High  Priest  who  has  made  an  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  priesthood.  I.  G,  Me'x/»'  rtXnioiTtuc  ^poViuy 
dpxtfpi'^s  Xpcffroü.  From  him  a  new  priegtbood  was  to  go 
forth  among  the  Gentiles,  which  may  probably  be  understood 
of  the  universal  priesthood  established  by  him,  though  we 
cannot  with  certainty  decide  on  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
1*.  C.  9,  Vloiijatt  upartiay  fiay  Kara  rov  tvttov  tüv  iBrwv  tig 
TTttJTo  TO.  ffli'ij.  if  John  had  ap]iltcd  tlio  high  prie^hood  to 
the  constitution  of  Christian  chiuches,  what  a  powerful  in' 
flueuce  it  woidd  have  exerted  in  modifying  it,  and  how  much, 
earlier  would  the  Hierarchical  element  have  i)ecii  diffused  1 
Mauifold  traces  of  so  early  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
ßtand-point  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  Christian  church, 
must  everywhere  have  met  ua.  What  was  not  developed  till 
the  third  century,  must  have  appeared  aa  the  original  ar- 
rangement. We  sec  indeed,  afterwards,  a  Jewish  hierurch  cal 
element  in  intemiil  confict  mth  the  original  Christian 
consciousness.  But  it  ia  quite  uuhiBtorical  to  attempt  de- 
ducing from. that  ancient  Ebionitism,  which  belongs  to  «i 
totally  different  stage  of  development,  this  new  form  of  thoi 
Jewish  spirit,  which  ai'ose  of  itself,  after  the  Jewish  stand- 
point  hoid   boeq    long    relinquished,   and    diristianity  had 
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attaiited  an  independent  develo|>nietit.  To  apply  to  every 
misture  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  the  common  name  uf 
Ebionitiam,  and  distinguish  tliera  into  various  kinds  and 
stages  of  development,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most 
niischiovoua  pci-versions  of  iiistory." 

P.  390, 1.  i,  "  Rev.  ii.  2,"  (note.)  "  We  find  no  reaaon  that 
will  justify  lis  in  asserting,  with  Schwegler,  that  these  words 
refer  to  Paul,  and  in  concluding  that  in  Lesser  Asia  aii 
Ebiouitish  spirit  prevailed  in  opposition  to  the  apostoll( 
authority  of  Paid.  The  disapprubation  here  o-tpresscd  is 
directed  not  against  one,  but  tigaiiist  several.  Of  what  kind 
these  were,  we  must  leara  from  the  subsequent  coiitent/i  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  and  thu.?  we  shall  be  led  to  quite 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  mentioned  in  the  tost. 
Schwegler  adduces  in  proof  of  his  explanation  the  wonla  of 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9  ;  aocürding  to  this,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  judaizing  party  of  whom  Paul  Bpenka  in  that  passage 
had  at  last  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Ephesian  church, 
and  on  tliat  account  were  praised  by  the  author  in  that 
»pistle.  But  this  is  a  manifest  f^rversion  of  the  words  ;  for 
according  to  the  connexion,  thay  relatfl  only  to  the  euemie-s 
of  Christianity.  Rather,  in  that  passage  the  name  of  false 
\po8tle3  is  used  to  designate  false  teachers  who  aimed  at 
l»eing  held  in  great  repute,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  whore  no  one 
who  pays  attention  to  the  connexion,  would  imagine  that  the 
earlier  apostles  were  intended." 

P.  391, 1.  4,  "  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam,"  add, 
"  The  opposition  against  this  germinatiug  gnostic  Antino- 
mianism  must  have  called  for  the  most  8cnipulou.s  adherence 
to  the  decree»  of  the  apoBtoüo  convention  at  Jerusalem.  The 
greater  freedom  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  approved  in 
theory,  here  took  bo  mischievons  an  Antiuomian  direction,  as 
to  throw  suspicion  on  that  freedom  itself.  Thus,  in  the 
w^hole  of  the  following  age,  the  unsonipulous  eating  of  the 
fleah  oflFered  in  sacrifices  was  regarded  as  a  maik  of  gnostic 
Antinomianism." ' 

'  In  this  way  we  aecodut  for  tho  oppMttion  of  Jaatin  Martyr,  who  by 
Baur  and  his  school  ia  »et  down  as  an  Ebionite,  alilvoHgh  the  inflneiK-e  of 
tbe  doctrinal  system  in  the  Paulina  epwtlea  and  tho  Gwpel  of  Jolin 
eaauot  be  unnotioerl  in  hiä  writinRiä  againat  tUose  who  maintainod  th;it 
the  eating  of  flesh  offered  in  MicrifiLi2  waa  harmless.  And  we  know  not 
how  Schwegler  (i,  p,  175i  can  find  in  th'  passage  referring  to  the  i 
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V.  396,  1.  10,  aßer  "  of  John,"  add,  "  We  certainly  oannol 
acknowledge  this  book  ns  the  work  of  the  apofitle,  but  it  bears 
witneaa  to  the  existence  of  a  Johannean  doctrinal  tvpe,  just 
fta  the  Epistle  to  the  Holirews  could  not  proceed  Irom  the 
apostle  Paul,  but  indicates  that  its  author  was  a  fiereon  who 
enjoyed  close  intimacy  with  tiie  apostle.  We  reckon  anioug 
these  marks  the  agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  which 
no  refiiiemoutB  can  remove,  (i.  17;  iii.  14;  xix,  3U  ;)  tlie 
designation  of  "  iiving  zoater,"  (vii.  1 6 ;)  and  tseveral  other 
tliiiigt5  iu  the  perhaps  excessively  symbulical  expressions. 
Notwithstanding  the  strongly  marked  Jewish  element,  there 
breathes  tliroughout  tiie  book  a  8ph-iti|nitc  difl'ereiit  from  tlie 
Kbionitish,  Buch  a  spirit  as  could  not  have  issued  from  the 
impure  elements  of  that  age  without  the  creative  breath  of 
the  trausforming  Spirit  of  Christ.  Who  can  help  acknow- 
ledging thiu  in  the  rleacription  of  the  exaltation  of  glorified 
iMjlievers,  and  of  tlieir  advation,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  of  th«^H 
glory  of  the  perfected  tiicucracy  in  the  one-and-twentietl^H 
chapter,  in  the  representation  of  tlie  universal  i)riesthood,  and 
iu  the  Apocalyptic  epistles]  We  find  no  traces  whatever  iu 
the  book,  of  Jewish  nationality,  or  a  Bi)ecial  diistinctioa  of 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent ;  for  if  144, (Jul)  chosen  out  o]' 
the  twelve  tribes  are  mentioned  iu  ch.  vii.  4,  yet^  an  innum' 
rable  multitude  of  glorified  sainta  out  of  all  nations  an 
tongues  are  afterwards  described.  And  in  ch.  xiv.  3,  the 
144,00Ü  appears  as  the  first-fruits  of  Christiana  out  of  all 
iiatious  who  were  the  most  advanced  in  the  Christian  life, 
from  which  it  may  seem  that  such  designations  in  this  bo<.ik 
are  not  to  be  taken  exactly  according  to  the  letter.  Lastly, 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  passsage,  I  cauuot  agree 
»vith  what  Bleek  has  lately  suggested,  tlrnt  only  such  pei^sona 
Bire  here  pointed  out  who  had  kept  themselves  free  from  all 
the  impurity  connected  with  heathenism.     If  only  tliia  had 

in  Dial.  c.  Trypk.  f.  263,  ed.  Colon,  an  attack  on  the  adhereute  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  or  a  mode  of  thinking  directed  against  the  apostle 
Paul  himaelf.    If  it  Sa  to  be  concluded  that  what  Juatin  aaj«  contradicts 
Pauline  principles,  and  that  he  himself,  con*eiouBly  and  designedly,  wa 
aa  oppHDTient  of  Paul,  then  many  of  the  Fatliers  who  often'  cite  Pai(' 
mu»t  Ik;  Tcg:ard«d  aB  anli-Pauliuc  El>Iouit«s.     But  this  eonfltniction  131 
with  less  rcaetin  be  put  on   that  pas«age,  aincc  Jiigtin,  in  the  trords  that 
follow  soon  afi«r,  hut  whicli  are  not  quoted  hy  Schwogler,  i«hcwB  aguiust 
whom  he  la  »peaking,  namely,  the  Qnuatics, 
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been  inteaded,  it  would  hardly  have  been  bronghi  forward  s« 
proujinently  by  the  author.  In  thia  passage  I  can  only  find 
thosd  pereons  represented  who  led  a  siiiglü  life  iu  undivided 
devottidueus  to  the  Lord  alone,  to  whom  their  whole  life  wiia 
couäecrated.  Of  any  polemic  tone  dircoted  aguinst  the 
apostle  Paul  not  a  truce  cau  bß  fouud  in  the  book  ■  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  tliis,  that  iu  ch.  xxi.  14,  according  to 
tlie  twelve  tril^ea  of  the  theocmtic  people,  only  twelve  apo&tlea 
are  mentioned  as  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusidem.  I 
must  rather  agree  with  Bleek  that  these  words  aje  rather 
against,  than  for  the  notion  that  tlie  author  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  tlie  apostles,  of  which  no  inaik  exists  froir» 
which  it  could  ha  infeneiL  And  if  it  is  remarkable  tlmt  any 
other  person  than  the  n[)oat]e  John  should  designate  himself 
so  simply  as  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  write  with  such 
confidence  and  earneatnesa  to  the  churches,  it  is  to  be  ti^ikeu 
into  conaideration,  that  in  the  vision  which  was  in  part 
intended  for  himself,  he  might  believe  that  he  had  received  a 
call  to  write  in  such  a  tone  even  though  his  own  yjcrsonal 
stand-point  had  not  given  him  this  importance  iu  the  Christian 
church.  And  if  he  himself  had  lieeu  an  immediate  disiciple  of 
the  Lord,  this  alone  would  have  secured  him  special  respect." 
P.  398,  1.  6,  "  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporury 
at  Ephesus,"  (note.)  "  If  the  Prcsb}i;er  John  were  the  author, 
the  early  substitution  of  the  apostle  of  the  same  name  might 
be  easily  explained.  It  would  easily  happen  that  the  other 
John  would  be  forgotten  for  the  apostle,  and  particularly 
since  a  book  which  announced  itself  as  prophetic  would  creat« 
reverence  for  itself  from  its  character,  aud  there  would  ho 
less  disposition  to  doubt  that  the  author  who  styles  hinvself 
John  was  the  ajwstle.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  Polycrates,  in  Eusebius  v.  24,  where  he  quotes  all  John's 
titles  of  honour,  does  not  distinguish  him  as  a  prophet, 
although  such  a  predicate,  if  ho  believed  that  he  could  employ 
it,  must  have  availed  much.  The  position  of  the  words  in 
the  most  ancient  testimony  for  the  apotftolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  Justin  M.  Dial.  o.  Trt/ph.  Jud.  f.  3^0,  is  very 
striking.  'Eirttßjj  kuX  ttci/;'  rifiiv  ärr^p  rtc»  ^  öi'n/ifi  \oiä.tvi}<:,  e«c 
rw»'  dTrotiTÖ\(i)v  Tuv  Xpcrroü  irpoifTiTtvaf,  Jkc.  If  we  do  not 
venture  to  n'giird  tlio  word«  etc  ""J''  nirunniXuiy  as  an  inter- 
>lAtion^  tLou4,^b  tuuimplea  uf  auch  iuterpolatious  might  b« 
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pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  Inxik,  yet  all  timi  s  al 
certiiin  amunnts  to  this,  that  the  Apocalyj«sc  proceeded  Jrwro 
a  person  of  the  uame  of  John  ;  and  that  this  was  tlie  apoetle, 
Justin  might  have  inferred  from  the  name.  This  is  the  beet  ex- 
planation of  what  is  i-emarkable  in  the  position  of  the  words, 

P.  401 , 1. 9  from  bottom,/or  "repntation,"  read  '' refutatiou. 

P.  403,  1.  5,  afler  "  experienced  "  add,  "  The  whole  de 
lopment  of  the  church  from  Justin  Martyr  testifies  the 
istence  of  such  a  Gospel  which  operated  powerfully  on  men? 
«liniiH.  It  cannot  be  explained  from  any  single  menti 
tendeiK^  in  the  following  age,  nor  from  the  amalgamation  of 
several.  Indeed,  thia  production  existed  aa  a  representation 
of  a  higher  unity,  as  a  reconciling  element  to  the  contrarieties 
of  that  a^j  and  could  exert  an  attractiTe  power  over  minds 
of  BO  opposite  a  kind  as  a  Heracleoa,  a  Clement  of  Alexandna, 
an  Irenaeiia,  and  a  Tertullian.  Where  could  we  in  that 
find  a  man  who  was  raised  above  its  oontrarietics  by  which 
were  more  or  Igbh  affected  ?  And  a  man  of  so  superior 
Christian  spirit  ni;isrt;  have  crept  on  in  the  dark  and  made  us« 
of  such  a  mask,  instead  of  appearing  openly  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  all-conquering  truth  and  with  a  feeling  of  hia  mental 
superiority.  Such  a  maDj  so  exalted  above  aD  the  Fathers  of 
that  century,  need  not  have  shrunk  frttra  the  conflict.  He 
must  certainly  have  plac-ed  more  confidence  in  the  power  of 
truth  than  in  these  arts  of  daikness  and  falsehood.  And  how 
can  it  he  shown,  that  swch  a  man,  if  we  contemplate  him 
from  the  stand-point  of  hia  own  age,  would  have  been 
rbä 'rained  by  no  reverence  for  sacred  history,  by  no  scruple, 
to  falsify  a  history,  the  contents  of  which  were  holy  to  Mm, 
by  arbitrary  fictions  for  a  definite  pm-pose,  by  peculiar  false- 
hoods which  nnist  find  their  justification  in  their  object  t 
And  how  imprudently  be  must  have  acted  if  in  order  to  attain 
hia  object,  he  prefiented  the  history  of  Christ  in  a  manner 
which  stood  in  diametric  oppasition  to  universal  tradition  I 
Tn;ly  only  from  an  apostle  who  stood  in  such  a  relation 
to  Christ  aa  a  John,  who  had  received  into  his  own  breast  the 
impressiun  and  image  of  that  unique  personality,  could 
proceed  a  work  which  standa  in  such  a  relation  to  the  contra- 
rieties of  the  post-apostolic  age  I  It  is  a  work  of  unalloyetl 
ind  simple  formation.  The  divine  in  its  own  essence  con- 
tains this  power  of  composing  difTercncea  j  but  never  oo 
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Viii  a  &e^,  nriginally  powerful  prrxiuctioti  proceed  frum 
3.  designed,  cleverly  constructed  compoHition  of  differences. 
The  (Josjjel  of  John,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  tlie  apostle 
John  and  point  to  that  Christ  whose  manifestation  gave  birth 
to  it,  would  be  the  greatest  enigma  in  the  world." 

P.  414,  1.  17  from  bottom,  after  "ages"  add,  "We  must 
oppose  ourselves  to  a  rigid  dogmatic  mode  of  conception 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  historical  conditions  in  the 
developing  procetss  of  revelation,  and  the  process  of  a  genetio 
development ;  but  we  must  also  protest  against  a  false  prag- 
matism which  would  explaiu  by  means  of  historical  con- 
ditions what  can  only  be  understood  as  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  which  converts  what  is  original 
into  something  derived,  smd  the  apostolic,  by  a  transposition 
effected  by  tiie  most  outrageous  arbitrariuesH,  into  something 
post-apostolic,  and  the  fundometital  eiTor  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  for  the  genuine  historical  Christ  who  is  presupposed 
by  the  whole  develotiing  process  of  the  Chi'istiau  church,  it 
substitutes  an  undetined  pliantom." 

P.  416, 1.  3,  qfier  ''  latter  "  add,  "  If  we  do  not  invert  the 
order  of  tilings,  and  regard  those  woids  which  could  come 
from  no  human  spirit,  which  bear  on  them  the  undeniable 
marks  of  inimitable  originality,  words  of  inexhaustible  con- 
tents, in  which  the  striving  of  a  sound  mind  can  only  he  for 
ever  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper — if  we  do  not  regard 
Buch  words  as  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  tendcncisa 
that  first  flowed  from  tliat  original  spirit." 

P.  419,  L  20   from  bottom,  for  "taking  it,"  «kc,   read, 
*'  taking   it   in   an  empirical  scuso,  those   works   which   are 
actually  performed  on  the  stand-point  of  the  Law  are  not 
such  as  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  requirements." 
^^    P.  425, 1.  8,  after  "  of  each  individual"  add^  "  Paul,  indeed, 
^pays  in  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  that  in  the  development  of  luimanity, 
'      the  v/zu^^ikoi'   must  go  before  the  xreufiurtw)— that  human 
nature  as  derived  from  the  earthly  man  must  first  develop 
itself,  and  tlic   heavenly  man  must  enter  into  the  train  of 
development,  and  penetrate  it  with  a  new  divine  principle  of 
life.   But  certainly  it  was  not  Paul's  intention  so  to  be  irndsr- 
stood,  as  if,  in  virtue  of  that  eartldy  constitution  of  human 
natm'e,  sm  must  fbnn  a  necessiuy  transit! on-poiiit,  Lhat  sin- 
might  üist-  procix^ii  from  Christ,  which  would  sttuid 
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ill  direct  contradiction  to  what  we  have  oljsen'cd  reswcting^' 
the  Pauline  views.  In  this  passage  accordinc  to  the  coti- 
nexion,  a  contJ*ast  is  not  principally  intended  hetwecn  the 
idea  of  a  being  under  subjection  to  sin,  and  a  sinless  one,  hut 
between  one  siihjected  to  denth,  and  one  raised  above  death.  It 
is  only  affiriiieil  here,  that  the  tirst  man  wanted  the  divine 
life-giving  sjiirit  wliich  first  proceeded  from  Christ,  which  wiUj 
allow  notliini,'  heterogeneous  to  reinain  along  with  it,  but  com- 
niuuicnlcs  to  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  au  unchangö ' 
nblo  diviue  life.  It  certainly  follows  that  man  must  advancel 
to  the  higlicr  stimd-poiut  of  a,  divine  life,  eialtect  abore  the] 
domniii  of  death,  But  it  by  no  mcnns  follows  that  ain  was  I 
eomething  placed  in  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature 
that  bin  must  form  a  neeesSiiry  transition-point  for  that  pro- 
gi-easive  developracnt  and  that  eialtation  of  human  nature 
which  aftei'waidB  woidd  be  accomplished  through  redemption, 
and  which  witliout  could  not  have  lieen  prejiared.  We  must 
rather  consider  it  to  be  Paul's  doctrine,  that  man  was  destined 
to  be  raised  to  the  height  intended  for  him  by  a  perfectly 
pure  development  not  defiled  by  sin.  After  sin  hml  made  its , 
apiiearance,  as  somcthicg  wiiich  ought  not  to  have  comfl 
foiih,  redeeming  grace  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  it,  at^ 
fi*ee  compassion  towards  those  who  hfid  incurred  the  guilt  of 
tjin  ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  grace  ni>t  merely  to  restore  what 
had  been  injured  by  sin,  which  ought  not  to  have  come  into 
Ijeing,  but  also  to  raise  man  to  that  higher  stage  for  which, 
by  his  free  acting,  he  ought  to  have  made  himself  worthy. 
But  still  the  restoration  of  the  original  likeness  to  God  which 
had  Iwen  marred  by  sin,  (Col.  iii.  10  ;  Epb.  iv.  24.}  always 
ronoains  the  principal  point  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
redemption.  The  old  maa  is  not  implanted  in  the  original 
nature  of  the  first  man,  but  was  first  produced  from  sin 
Btriviiig  against  the  originid  nature.  The  new  creation  is 
repre^-ntcd  as  a  reiiovation,  a  restoratiou  of  the  original. 
Paul  recognises  in  man — and  in  fallen  man,  (Acts  xvii.,) 
cerüduly  so  much  more  in  the  original  man — an  'offspring  of 
God,'  which  was  destined  to  develop  and  manifcfit  itself,  and 
to  form  evBi-jthing  out  of  itself,  without  sin,  which  stands  in 
coiitnidiction  to  it.  According  to  all  this,  sin  appears  at 
Bomething  that  ought  to  have  remained  far  away  from  the 
coui-se  of  hiuutiu  developmenL** 
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p.  425,  1.  22  from  bottom,  after  "  race  "  add,  "  everything 
would  crumble  down  into  isolated,  aeptirate  particlca,  an 
atomic  m\iltitude,  a  mero  nominal  whole— a  view  refuted  by 
the  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  history  and  life." 

P.  430,  1.  22  from  the  bottom.  Insert  the  following 
paragraph : — "  We  must  here  take  notice  of  Paul's  trichotomy 
of  humAn  nature.  We  find,  indeed,  only  one  paaaage  where 
it  is  expressly  mentioned,  (I  Thesö.  v.  23,)  but  there  are 
several  others  in  which  it  is  indicated.  Though  among  the 
(»reeks  t}je  term  \l'V)^t)  was  employed  to  denote  the  animal 
principle  of  hfe  in  distinction  from  the  tovc,  as  the  loi^^ 
coiTesponds  to  the  Xoyttoi-,  (the  rational  principle,)  yet  we 
cannot  svippose  euch  a  mode  of  conception  in  Paul,  which 
results  from  a  compai-ison  of  all  which  can  be  found  in  his 
■writings  referable  to  this  smhject.  The  li/uxtwjfi  the  man  in 
whom  the  4/vxn  alone  predominates,  who  is  in  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  this,  cannot  receive  and  understand  the  things 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these  things  must  appear 
to  him  as  foolishness,  for  he  wants  the  sense,  the  organ  by 
which  to  appropriate  them;  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  The  wrevfiartkOi;, 
oa  the  other  hand,  is  the  man  in  whom  such  an  organ,  such  a 
sense  is  developed ;  with  a  sense  allied  to  the  divine  he  is  able 
to  perceive  it.  Certainly  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  the 
predicate  TryevfturiKu^  the  ir^fO^a  of  human  nature  aa  opposed 
to  the  Tpvx'i,  aud  as  the  predominant  principle,  is  intended. 
Without  doubt  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  vptZfia  Qilov 
as  actuating  man.  But  yet  wc  may  conceive  of  the  Tniufia- 
TiKoc  in  Panr«  sense,  as  the  person  in  whom  what  in  human 
nature  is  the  nptöfia  finds  its  natund  development.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  it  as  the  orgnn  corresponding  to  the 
divine  Truv/iu,  which  receives  its  influences,  and  is  destined 
and  adapted  to  spread  through  the  wliole  of  human  natiu*e. 
If  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  by  iryivfia  La  to  ba  understood  a  power 
iudweUiug  in  humau  nature,  nut  merely  something  communi- 
cated to  man,  the  ^npitr/jn  vftv^taTiKov  as  something  personi- 
fied, we  can  make  good  use  of  this  application  of  the  word. 
In  the  momenta  of  the  highest  elevation  or  inspiration,  when 
the  discursive  power  is  in  alieyance,  the  n-r-eü^io  is  supreme. 
This,  an  the  recoptive  organ  for  the  inspuution  of  the  divine 
irievfta,  is  then  alone  devuloped.  Thus,  under  the  term  iritäßu. 
wa  sbail  compride  what  is  loJicrmost,  and  deepest,  and  hi) 
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in  man,  the  eide  of  the  spirit  turned  towards  the  eternal  and 
divine — the  power  to  become  conscious  of  Ood  and  divine 
things — the  capiicity  for  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  higher 
self-coiisciousness  grounded  in  tlmt ;  while  by  the  tenn  i^v\^ 
we  undorst&nd  till  that  htlonge  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  lower  self-conBciousnesa.  In  man'a  original  Btate  the 
TTi'tv/ia  aö  tlie  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit  wag  in  communion 
with  it  as  its  natural,  uudisturbed  life,  and  the  i^vx»}  was  the 
natural  organ  of  the  human  Tntipa  ;  tbe  divine  and  thft^j 
humaa  were  in  hanaionic  unison.  But  after  this  connexiol 
Lad  been  brokcQ  by  sin,  the  Tmificty  by  the  predominance  <h' 
the  i/'i'XJ?!  sepjuiited  from  connexion  with  its  great  origintd 
and  altogether  kept  under,  was  prevented  from  acting  and 
manifesting  itself.  Thus  was  formed  the  ypvxti^of:,  who  with 
all  his  cultivation  wants  the  sense  for  the  di\äne,  whose  intel- 
lectual egoism,  not  lens  than  the  seneual  mdeness  of  the  maji 
who  ill  a  naiTower  sense  ia  called  aiipMt.(!v,  Btauds  in  cont 
diction  to  the  divine  things  which  the  Spiiit  of  God  reveals 
both  are  only  two  forms  of  the  worldly-minded.  The  \),v\iki]c 
remains  fettered  lÄith  his  conaciouaness  to  the  world,  confined 
within  its  limits;  he  has  uo  eense  for  tiie  snperaensual  and 
denies  its  reality,  which  finds  uo  point  of  connexion  in  hia^ 
merely  psychical  being,  in  which  the  pneumatic  is  altogeth« 
Bupjjreased 

"  In  special  relation  to  what  Paul  ctdls  the  Tryivftn  stands 
that,  which  he  designates  '  tlie  inner  man.'  The  coutrarieti 
between  the  inner  and  outer  man  by  no  means  corresponc 
to  tho  contrariety  between  the  body  and  soul,  spirit  or  reason' 
and  sensuaHty.  We  have  seen,  that  according  to  Paul's  doo- 
triuc,  evil  may  have  its  seat  in  the  intellect.  There  is  such 
a  thing  aa  a  i-caaon  estranged  from  God  and  ruled  by  egoism. 
But  Paul  never  sjieaks  of  an  evil  residing  in  the  inner  man  : 
tiie  idea  of  the  inner  man  only  appears  in  reference  to  the 
Divine. 

''  When  the  higher  Ood- related  nature  of  man  b^ns  to  make 
itself  free  fi'ora  the  power  of  the  ungodly  principle, — to  attain 
a  consciousness  of  its  own  pecnbar  being,  and  to  be  sensible 
of  its  bondiigc,  then  the  inner  man,  hitherto  oppressed  by  the 
burden  of  worldliness,  rises  up.  This  inner  mim  rocogtiises 
in  the  divine  law  wlmt  corresponds  to  Ins  own  nature,  and 
rejoices  in  it.     But  he  is  nut  yet  sti'ung  enough  to  overooi 
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10  predomlfi&nt  power  of  sia  in  the  outer  man,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  law  into  actual  practice  ;  Rom.  vii.  22.  He  attaiiia 
to  new  power  through  the  liiviu*  life  oommunicated  by 
Christ  when  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart:  Eph.  iiii  16,  17. 
The  sufferings  to  which  the  outer  man  ia  subject,  onlj  serve 
to  free  and  to  i*etiew  the  iuner  man  mcjre  and  more  j  2  Cor.  iv. 
1 6.  This  opposition  between  the  inner  and  the  mitwai-d  man 
is  to  be  so  understood  as  that  all  which  belongs  to  the  world 
must  be  regarded  as  something  outward  to  the  inner  man. 
Evil  has  its  ground  in  this,  that  man  turns  away  from,  what 
L»  innermost  to  him,  from  bis  relation  to  God,  and  surrenders 
himself  to  the  world  over  which  he  might  be  esalted  by  virtue 
of  the  life  in  God,  and  in  consequence,  man  becomes  continu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  world,  secularized  and  alienated  from 
God.  Earthly  accretions  oppress  the  true  inward  essence  of 
the  spirit,  aud  keep  the  inner  mau  iu  a  state  of  inseneibility. 
In  proportion  as  man  retires  into  the  depths  of  his  inward 
being  from  the  distraction  of  worldly  things,  the  greater  is 
his  inwai'd  strength  ;  the  power  of  the  inner  man  whose  life  is 
in  God  gains  the  ascendency." 

P.  432,  L  12,  ajiei-  "  attracted"  add,  "Wc  cannot  regard 
lis  disunion  aa  one  in  which  man,  iu  conflict  with  hia  better 
lowledge  and  hia  delight  in  goodness,  is  carried  away  by 
lis  own  passions  and  lusts  to  surrender  himself  to  vice.  If 
it  were  so,  Paul,  who  was  blameless  in  legal  righteouanesa, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  legal  discipline,  could  not 
have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  his  own  experience.  But  for 
man  on  this  stand-point,  it  is  nut  enough  for  him  to  be  free 
from  flagrant  vices.  Higher  requiremeiita  of  purity  iu  heart 
and  life  are  brought  home  to  hia  consciousness,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  he  forms  holy  resolutions  which  he  is  unable 
to  fiilfil.  How  often,  for  example,  might  Paul  have  been 
overcome  by  the  force  of  his  choleric  temperament." 

P.  437,  1.  4  from  bottom,  aßer  *•  Paul  terms  awuk-akviliQ" 
add,  "  But  to  understiind  that  general  revelation  of  Gofl,  a 
lind  suHceptiblo  of  tho  Divine  was  required.  The  original 
jusciousness  of  ti-uth  in  reference  to  religion  and  monda  was 
kept  under  by  the  prod uminr.  nee  of  the  principle  uf  an.  Aa 
in  the  life  of  individuals,  so  in  the  life  of  tho  human  race, 
a  connexiou  exists  between  the  earlier  and  later  ciitical 
iods   by  virtue  of  which   one   ia   conditiouated    by   the 
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other.  Thus  hy  the  continual  working  of  sin  and  idolatry 
from  gent'ration  to  generation,  that  original  consciousness  of 
Cod  become»  increa«iiiply  obscured.  This  it  is,  this  critjunal 
want  of  freedom,  which  Pan!  means  by  being  given  up  to  «iü 
and  dehision.  Tlie  Mosaic  law  corresponds  indeed  to  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  by  virtue  of  -which  death  may  be  ac- 
knowlwlged  to  be  the  desert  of  sin.  Rom.  i.  32.  But  since 
this  consciousness  is  so  much  obscured  liy  the  dominion  of 
Bin,  Paul  makes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  stand-poiut 
of  the  theocratic  ]ioople  to  whom  the  law  was  revealed  as 
given  by  God,  in  winch  the  commanding,  judging,  and  con- 
demning voice  of  God  denounced  all  e\\\, — and  the  stand- 
point before,  and  apart  ftom,  that  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  Rom.^H 
V.  13,  14,  affirms  that  the  objective  connexion  between  sia'^^H 
and  death  was  tlie  same  from  the  beginning,  but  that  this 
olijective  coimexion  must  through  the  positive  law  l»e  made 
suljjective  by  entering  cleaily  into  the  human  con.sciousnesis. 
What  on  the  stand-point  of  nature  left,  to  itself  is  only  some- 
tliiug  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  consciousness,  is  thus  brought 
out  into  vivid  consciousness.  The  maxim  expressed  in  its 
ftbaoluteneBS  in  Rom.  v.  13,  '  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  tramtf/fcxfion,''  becomes  relative  in  its  application.  The 
Divine  imputation  of  sin  is  regulated  by  the  given  degree  oi 
the  knowledge  of  the  law.  Tims  Paul,  in  Acta  xvii.  30,  which 
words  we  must  i-cgard  as  perfectly  corresponding  to  the 
apostle's  general  tniiti  of  thinking,  speaks  of  the  times  of  igno- 
mnce  among  the  heathen  aa  an  object  of  the  Divine  forbear- 
ance, which  agi'ees  with  what  he  says  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  respect- 
ing leaving  wus  nnpiuHnlied  in  times  past,  through  the  Divine 
long-aufFering.  This  is  of  importance  in  its  application  to  the 
voiious  circumstjuiees  of  nations  who  have  u')t  yet  reached  a 
Btate  of  moral  development.  But  idthougli  Pa'd  distinguishes 
from  each  other  the  poBitive  Divine  law,  and  the  inner  moral 
law  of  nature,  yet  he  always  hears  in  mind  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  and  the  Mosaic  law  appears  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  tho  eternal  theocratic  law,  that  law  which 
God  has  stamped  on  the  inner  man,  as  appears  from  the 
tirst  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tJie  IlomauH.  Hence  we  must 
maintain  against  those  who  imagine  that  where  Paul  speaks 
uf  the  law,  he  only  refers  to  the  MoBaio  law  in  a  narrower 
sense,  that  where  he  represent«  it  aa  coiidemniug  man  an' 
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revealing  to  hitn  bis  guilt,  it  appesvre  to  him  at  tlie  Hune 
time  as  ttic  rejuvstT.tative  of  tlie  Divine  law,  as  iiumifesteti, 
altliougb  less  L'leiul/,  in  all  nuuikitid,  and  af»ijlic;ible  to  all. 
As  l<'tig  as  the  law  retained  its  validity,  it  denounced  a  cnrse 
on  all  who  did  not  observe  it ;  while  the  oljtkirvance  of  it  was 
the  only  meana  J'ur  [Kuticijuiting  in  the  kiugdoin  of  God,  and 
attaining  everlasting  life.  Hence,  the  ciiree  it  denounces  raiujt 
fii-st  be  i*eraovcd,  in  order  that  the  Abraharaic  blessing  refemng 
to  the  Gentiles  might  be  fulhlled  for  all  mankind.  Gal.  iii.  14. 
Hence  also,  the  revelation  of  the  öpylj  ütoi/  among  the  heather» 
to  accomplish  which  is  the  work  of  the  law,  Rom.  iv.  1Ö, 
must  precede,  and  they  ravmt  he  convinced  that  only  through 
Christ  thoy  can  be  freed  from  this  wnith,  in  order  to  be  made 
partakera  of  redemption.  From  that  law  of  the  conBcience  must 
also  proceed  the  sense  of  disnnion  in  the  inner  man,  and  tho 
feeling  of  tlie  need  of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity 
can  find  no  point  of  connexion  and  enti-ance  into  the  soul, 
and  this  point  of  connexion  Paul  everywhere  assumes  in 
reference  to  the  heathen." 

P.  444,  \.  S,for  "  xvii."  read  "  xviii." 

P.  444,  ].  15,  aßer  "  suftering  "  add,  "  Adam  and  Christ,— 
the  first  and  the  second  man, — those  are  in  Paul's  estimation 
the  two  poles  on  which  the  history  of  the  world  turns.  As 
by  the  one  sin  and  death  entered,  so  by  the  other,  nghteou»- 
uess  and  eternal  life.  As  the  one  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
earthly  humanity  laden  with  sin  and  8\ibjcct  to  death,  so 
the  other  was  the  creator  of  an  exalted  humanity,  formed 
altogether  according  to  his  imf^e.  As  Adam  was  the  repre 
»»eiitutive  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race  who  were  descended 
fi'om  him,  bo  is  C'hrist  the  reprcBentative  of  the  whole,  as  far 
as  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  commimion  with  him.  And 
now  there  are  two  important  points  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  life  of  Christ ;  one  is,  hia  npjiropriating  to  iiimself  human 
nature  as  subject  to  sin  and  death  ;  the  other,  his  revealing 
in  it  his  divine  life,  and  perfectly  realizing  in  it  the  law  of 
holiness.  In  a  twofold  respect  he  ha^  rendered  satisfaction  to 
the  law,  enduring  what  on  account  of  its  sentence  of  condem- 
nation it  threatened  fallen  sinful  mankintl,  and  fulfilling  what 
it  required  of  rnaukiud.  In  two  respects  Christ  appears  aa 
the  representative  of  the  wlnjle  of  m;Mikind,  and  has  conducted 
uiinself  IS  such  in  hia  Buffering  aud  acting;  all  who  bei 
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to  liiin,  and  as  belonging  tq  liim  wish  to  appear  befoi^  God, 
miiBt  appro[>riate  wluit  he  htls  done  and  Buffered  for  tliew. 
With  a  rülciGiice  to  tlicse  two  distingiiiHiiiiig  points,  the  doing 
and  the  suffering  of  Christ,  we  with  now  to  consider  more 
attentively  Paul's  expreshioiis  respecting  the  work  of  Chiist., 
In  reference  to  tiic  former,"  etc.  p.  443,  L  4. 

P.  459,  I.  10,  after  "life  could  proceed"  add,  "It  is  evident' 
that  Paul  attaches  no  foreign  metuiing  to  the  passage  in  Geu. 
XV.  6,  hut  only  from  the  8|)ecial  cose  develops  a  general  ideaJ 
contained  in  it,  a  general  law  lying  at  its  base.  It  is  the  law,' 
according  to  which  idl  dependsj  for  the  right  relation  of  mac 
to  God,  on  the  BiuTender  of  tlie  soul  to  him  through  faith — 
this  inward  act  of  tlie  spirit  hy  which  tlie  whole  direction  of 
the  life  is  deteiTnincd  to  God  and  from  God,  which  Paul 
presents  in  oppoaiti*:)!!  to  the  religious  externality  of  the 
Jeviish  stnnd-point,  which  would, even  in  reference  to  Ahrahau>'3 
position  in  the  theocvacy,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  work 
or  external  rite  of  circumcision.  The  meaning  also  of  the 
Old  Testament  pivssoge  is  no  other  than  this,  that  GodI 
accepted  the  Faith,  the  believing  confidence  of  Abraham,  as.a^ 
proof  of  the  right  state  of  Iris  disposition, — regarded  him  on 
account  of  it  as  a  ?'lt,  and  estAhlished  him  in  the  whole  rela- 
tion that  was  founded  on  it.  Paul  lays  a  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  imputed  to  him  by  God,  and  he  thiLs  pre- 
supposes what  he  might  as  a  geueial  truth,  that  Abmharu 
vraa  as  little  as  ever  a  sinless  and,  in  that  sense,  a  righteous 
man,  and  hence  he  concludes  that  what  was  wanting  to  him 
in  ßubjcctive  rightcuusncRs  would  be  compensated  by  the 
Ä-'unc  w^hich  so  availe<l  before  God,  that  he,  on  account  of  it, 
waa  treated  an  a  righteous  man.  He  also  distinguishes 
expressly  (following  the  historical  references)  the  object  ot 
faith  in  Abraiiam,  Rom.  iv.  18,  ft-ora  what  is  the  object  of 
tilth  in  Christians,  but  alno  brings  forwiuii  tlie  analogy 
between  the  two.  The  faith  of  Abcaliam  hrnl  relation  to  the 
Divine  omnipotence  iu  luiaing  the  dead  to  a  new  life,  and  in 
granting  a  numeroua  posterity  to  one  who  was  iiawt  ago  ;  the 
tkith  of  Clu-istiaus  kss  relation  to  what  also  is  opposed  to 
Bensiblo  appearances  —that  a  man  laden  with  sins  should  ap- 
pear before  Gcxi  as  righteous,  that  the  spiritually  dead  are 
awakened  to  a  new  life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  tfjis,  which  alse 
oaji  only  bo  an  object  of  fri^li,  that  act  of  ^he  Dirine  omnipo-j 
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teiice  bj  which  Clirist  who  dm]  for  the  sins  of  the  world  hui 
been  raised  to  a  life  exalted  above  all  death." 

P.  4GÜ,  1. 19,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  (note.)  "  Here 
also  we  must  distiupjisli  Wtween  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  in  their  direct  liistorical  reference,  and  the  general  idea 
lying  at  their  basis ;  likewise  between  the  vü^og  as  an 
external  theocratic  state-law,  and  the  »o/joc  according  to  its 
internal  meaning  as  an  expression  in  a  particular  form  of  the 
eternal  moral  law,  the  law  for  tlie  universal  kingdom  of  God 
lioth  in  the  letter  and  spirit.  In  the  one  case,  we  epeak  of 
tlie  commandH  of  the  state-law  as  Buch,  wliich  the  citizens  are 
really  able  to  fulfil,  and  the  living  happily  in  the  cftrthly 
theocracy  is  made  dependent  on  such  fulfilraent;  in  tlie 
other  came,  we  Hpeak  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  mond  law,  the 
ijjtemal  theocratic  law,  to  which  sjitisfiiction  can  be  given  by 
nothing  less  than  universal  uuconditioual  obedience,  and  tha 
endlesa  life  of  bleaaedneha  in  the  uuiverBal  kingdom  of  God 
which  ia  made  dependent  on  such  an  ol>edierice.  This  is  a 
condition  which  no  man  in  the  present  state  is  able  to  ftilfil.** 

P.  463, 1.  10,  "  principle  of  corruption,"  (note.)  "  See  GaL  v. 
22,  23.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  what  Aristotle  says  iu 
his  PolidcSjiii.  13,  that  an  individual  cannot  belong  to  a  state 
as  a  member,  if  by  his  preeminence  he  ia  raised  above  the 
whole  body  J  maittft  yap  öför  aVäpfi^n-fnc  ff'.oc  fli'ni  rov  rotuvTiiy, 
For  such  jvei-son.s  the  laws  are  not ;  they  are  the  law  them- 
selves :  icarq  It  twj'  Tiiiavriay  ovk  itrri  füfiOQ'  avrol  yap  iifrt 
rdftos.  Hence  ostracism  in  states  that  would  endure  no 
inequality.  A  remarkable  prophecy  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Christianity." 

P.  466,  1.  4  from  bottom,  aßer  "  living  God  "  add,  "  It  ia 
quite  impossible  to  join  togetiier  both  significations  of  the 
word  ffTotjjEin  as  Baur  has  done,  p.  594.  If  Dr.  Baur  had 
fully  understood  the  connexion  of  my  ideas,  he  would  not 
inwe  made  the  objeotiona  in  p.  S95.  I  find  no  difficvdty 
whatever  in  Paul's  aometiraea  placing  heathenism  on  a  level 
with  Judaism,  and  sometimes  below  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
my  own  view,  nor  do  I  nued  T>t:  Baur's  instructions  on  that 
point.  But  this  I  have  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  that  Judaism 
as  the  groundwork  of  religious  development  given  by  God, 
should  be  compared  with  heathenism.  And  certainly  liiere  ia 
a  logical  distinotian  botwe'ju  the  two  explanations.  The  being 
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iü  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  w(.>rld, — the  dependence  of 
the  human  mind  on  nature,  the  cxtc'J-miUty  of  religious  ser- 
vice— this  formed  the  commoQ  error  before  the  existence  of 
Chriatiauity,  and  was  first  takeu  away  by  its  iufluouoe. 
This  is  the  sümd-point  of  sin  througli  which  man  htis  become 
tho  slave  of  nature.  This  is  nothing  caused  by  God.  Ueuoe 
in  heathenism  arose  the  worship  of  nature,  idolatry.  The 
Jews,  through  the  Divine  IleveJation  Luipaa-ted  to  them,  were 
preserved  from  euch  a  sinking  into  tha  limits  of  nature  ;  but 
DiWne  Revelation  itäelf  condescended  to  this  stfuid-point 
of  humanity,  above  which  it  can  only  be  raised  by  redemp- 
tiou,  in  the  education  of  the  theoci-atic  people,  and  theism 
itself  has  adopted  this  mode  of  employing  nature  and  exteraal 
thint^ ;  thaism  in  sensible  forma  Here  then,  with  what  ia 
common,  ia  alao  a  contrariety,  lint  it  is  altogether  a  diflferent;, 
matter,  if  in  reference  to  a  divine  eduoatiun  of  man,  I  placec 
Judaism  and  heathenism  on  a  level  with  one  another  as  con-| 
atituting  the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  This  I  cannot 
help  oonsidering  ua  un- Pauline." 

P.  483,  h  9,  for  "  This  quality  ....  human  nature,"  read, 
"  This  quality,  which  is  closely  connected  with  tho  whole 
eriHteace  of  the  theocratic  point  of  view  already  developted 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  evident  from  tho  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  terms  n?""*  '^,  nj-oi  ijtfjT?,  \:?,  'jr,  forms  the  , 
basis  of  the  contrariety  between  the  Christian  and  the  ancient 
view  of  the  world.  It  serves  to  mark  this  coutnu-iety  when 
the  word  (rawttyov  or  humUe)  which  on  the  ancient  stand- 
point was  wont  to  be  em])loyed  in  a  bad  sense,  is  converted  in 
the  Christian  ethics  into  a  designation  of  what  constitutes 
the  basis  of  all  higher  life,  and  of  all  true  nature.  As  from . 
that  staud-poiut  of  predominant  scif-consciousncss  and  self- 
confidence  Tairiiyoi'  was  used  to  mark  a  mean  slavish  dispo- 
eition,  so  on  the  other  hand  fii^ya\oi,vxia '  was  used  as  the 
symbol  of  true  elevation  of  soul,  a  certain  pride  of  self-cor- 
sciousness,  which  stands  in  diametric  opj)ositiou  to  the  essence 
of  Christian  humility.  Something  bearing  aii  affinity  to  that 
ethical  idea  of  revealed  religion  is  found  in  a  reflection  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  self-exaltation  of  human  greatness  is  punished  in 
f  God,  who  hurablei 
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lofty,  and  exalts  the  little.  4>iA»(  6  dtoc  ra  vTri^)i\o*'Ta  vüyra 
iL'aKovcii',  ou  yaf)  fif  ^ooritiv  fitya  a  diiic  aWov  tj  luivroi'.  Lib. 
vii.  0.  10,  §  3.  What  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  view  of  history 
taken  by  Herodotus,  appears  e'evattd  to  an  ethical  and  reli- 
gious contemplation,  when  Plato,  speakiug  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  God  reveals  himself  in  history,  eays,  "  ^imi  always 
accompanies  Him  who  puniahoa  the  deviations  from  tht» 
divine  laws ;  and  whoever  w;Lfnld  he  happy,  lot  him  follow 
in  dependence  on  the  divine  justice  humble  and  orderly,"' 
Here  ran-jtKorrjc  ia  mju-ked  as  tho  disposition,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  submits  himself  humbly  to  the  EHvine  laws,  in 
conti-ist  to  the  pride  uf  tbe  wicked,  who,  foi'sakcu  by  God,  ia 
visited  by  punishment.  And  Plutarch,  who  p<^rhiipa  hatl 
that  passage  of  Plato  in  his  thoughts,  makes  a  similar  use  uf 
it,  when  he  says  tbat  "  wickedness,  wlicn  checked  by  punish- 
ment, can  scarcely  be  made  sober-minded,  humble,  and  Uod- 
feai'ing."  '  Yet  in  both  passtigas  we  have  not  tho  whole  idea 
of  humility,  but  only  a  part  of  it— liumility  in  reference  to 
God  as  a  judye.  The  cunsciouBuess  of  dependence,"  <tc.  p.  483. 

P.  486, 1.  15  from  bottom,  "the  term  tnnpia"  (note.)  "Also 
iu  Plato  (aee  tlie  Eepuhlic,  iv.)  trixpia  takes  the  nink  elsewhere 
lasigned  to  ^poj-ijuic  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  Aristotle 
(iu  tlie  Greater  EthicSf  i.  35)  makes  a  distinction  ;  wisdom 
.■elates  to  the  eternal  and  divine  ;  ^/jocjjatc  to  what  is  usefu] 
.0  man.  This  cuiTesponda  to  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle 
narks  off  the  dcpartm^ent  of  ethics,  the  contrast  made  by 
uim  between  the  divine  and  the  purely  human.  But  snch  a 
contrast  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand-point, 
which  demands  that  everything  humau  should  be  referred  to 
the  eternal  and  tho  divine,  and  tho  irvpijiepoy  arö/jü/ir^  is 
grounded  on  this.  The  tnio  prudence  which  joins  itself  to 
wisdom,  ia  that  which  from  hence  gives  the  direction  to  the 
whole  life,  and  forms  its  plan  accordingly." 

r.  4Ü2,  1.  8,  "  is  conformable  to  these  views,"  culd,  "  When 
Paul  proceeds  from  this  agreement  of  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward, and  regards  that  which  appears  outwardly  as  one  with 

'  1'^  5'  0(1  ^vvrvtrai  BfiCT)  tüv  iraKuirufi.ii'üiv  rod  9tlau  vipou  THiup6s. 
*H»  6  fut  euSoufittvljffeiv  fifWtov  ixifi-fvot  {ureireTai  Tcornfis  Koi  Kc/co(r^))/i»- 
Mts.     Dc  bi-qib.  lib.  i<-.  ed.  Bif)oa!,.  vol.  viii.  p.  IS.*). 

*  ' kvaKpnvoft.4vT}  r^  KoXik^nj^ai  xaxla  (lAkit  iv  yivaiTO  avyvoui  KalTmrcivl) 
uu  jtardbpo/Sffs  irpiit  t^v  Qtiy,    I><i  Sera  Nuuiials  Viadicta,  u.  3. 
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the  Divine  reality  which  aliould  be  exj)res8ed  in  it,  we  miut 
never  furgcL  how  empliutically  he  opposes  every  kind  of 
making  rehgion  a  matter  of  mere  outward  show,  which  he 
looked  iijion  an  something  belongi'ig  to  the  Jewisli  stand- 
point— how  he  repreaenta  the  Divine  life  as  developed  ii 
every  individual  from  within,  through  the  faith  that  refer 
immediately  to  Chrisit  himself.'' 

P.  4&6,  1.  17,  "Epb,  V.  2G,"  add,  "  And  yet,  according  to 
what  hiis  bcon  said  above,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  derives 
everything  fiom  faith.  If  any  one  had  wiHhed  to  refer  to  the 
power  of  an  outwaid,  sensible  ceremony, — an  element  belong- 
ing to  the  senscH,- — what  is  to  l)e  deduced  from  an  internal 
appropriation  tljrough  faith,  Paul  w^iuld  have  apjdied  to 
baptism  wliat  he  siid  of  eircumcisiou,  that  it  w.ia  a  return 
to  the  element  of  the  world,  a  putting  the  aapKiKov  in  the 
place  of  tlic  Tti'i vfiaTiKÖr.  But  he  s])caks,  in  the  passage.?  wo 
have  quoted,  of  the  whole  of  the  Divine  transaction  in  which 
jTiffTic  is  included,  aa  the  subjective  element  from  which 
everything  proceeds.  And  it  is  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
to  state  one  principal  element  for  the  whole  and  all  its  ele- 
ments ;  in  this  instaiiüe,  the  tnost  outward  is  adduced,  by 
which  the  whole  ia  bi'ought  under  observation,  the  closing 
point  of  the  whole,  which  presupposaa  all  the  other  elements, 
including  the  most  internal." 

P.  503,  1.  13,  afier  "  in  its  consummation"  add,  "This  re- 
quires our  attentive  consideration.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  tlie  church  comprised  the  wliole  visible  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  evcrythiug  else  stood  in  opposition  to 
it;  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  God  ia  destined  for  universal 
sovereignty, — to  appropriate  everj'thiug  as  its  organ ;  as  everj-- 
thing  in  hvimanity  depends  upon  it,  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  stamp  its  impress  on  the  i-ace,  before  it  can  find  the 
realization  of  its  true  idea.  Such  aa  universal  sovereignty  ia 
roaerve  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  certainly  acknowledged; 
but  the  thought  was  then,  and  must  have  continued  to  be, 
not  faniiliar  to  his  mind,  that  such  a  supremacy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  fomied  by  that  develojiing  process 
«shich  Christ  compares  to  leaven,  through  the  natural  con- 
ieiion  of  causes  and  effects  under  the  Divine  guidance.  It 
»■us,  OS  we  have  already  proved,  the  necessary  and  natural 
*i  3w  for  this  stage  in  the  development  of  Chriatianit] 
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(liig  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  would  bo  broiig^it  about  ander 
other  eomlitiouB  thaa  those  of  earthly  existeooe  by  tba  second 
advent  of  Christ.  Hitherto,  tharefore,  there  could  bo  no 
visible  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  church.  Another  relation  of  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  the  church  to  oao  another  muBt  be  foi-med 
when  the  kingdoni  of  God  had  more  effectually  exert-ed  ita 
power  as  leaven  in  the  development  of  the  human  race  — 
when,  by  a  natural  histrumeatality,  preparation  was  made  for 
whal^  to  Paul,  appeared  as  aomethiiig  that  must  be  realized  in 
an  immediate  manner  by  a  new  external  event — when  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  entered  the  world  first  of  all  in  tlie 
form  of  the  church,  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  other  things 
•which  belonged  to  the  organism  of  human  life.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  earthly  form  of  appearance, 
would  become  more  estendod  than  that  of  the  ohui'ch,  which 
hitherto  it  had  not  been." 

P.  504,  note  1,  after  "below*  add,,  "Although  die  view 
taken  by  St.  Paul  of  the  world  of  spirits  is  represented  to  ua 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colosaians 
and  Ephesiana,  which  raay  he  explained  by  their  being  written 
in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  and  the  contradictory 
opinions  that  had  then  arisen ;  yet  this  cannot  he  considered 
as  a  mark  of  anything  un-Pauline,  for  it  can  easily  be  proved 
that  such  a  view  of  the  various  orders  in  the  world  of  spii'jts 
was  always  held  by  the  apostle,  and  that  the  relation  of  men 
to  a  world  of  good  and  evil  spirits  was  always  present  to  hia 
mind.  Rom.  viii.  38,  ayyfXct,  «Vx**^»  Suvn^ftc  of  tliis  or  the 
other  world ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9  ;  lii.  4.  Also  ia  I  Cor.  iv.  34,  by 
the  universality  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  he  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  onjy  the  ap^i^j  «fou«'«"  and 
Suvn^ctc  of  this  world,  but  must,  at  least,  include  certain 
invisible  regions.  Tlie  manner  is  charaoteri-stic  in  which  Paul 
joins  together  the  6vü  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world  as 
one,  and  Bubjeet.s  the  evil  angels  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  one  with  Christ,  to  reign  and  ju«%e  with  him.  As  to 
the  passage  in  1  Cor.  li.  10,  I  have  often  serijously  doubted, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  the  genuineness  of  the  words  Sia  roue  ayyiktiv^j 
since  these  words,  after  a  sufficient  reason  has  alreaJdy  been 
given  for  the  injunction,  seem  a  superfluous  addition  to 
the  Ita.  rovTo.     I  have  also  been  led  to  the  same  ffappoBitiap 
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«8  Dr.  B&or,  that  the  words  may  have  been  brought  as  a  gtoflN 
into  the  text,  from  the  stand-ptünt  of  a  representation  derived 
from  the  apoci  jphal  Book  of  Enoch,  relative  to  tlie  inter- 
course of  the  fiiUen  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men  j 
Gen.  tL  2.  •  Women  ought  to  be  veiled,  om  a  protection 
against  the  temptations  and  plots  of  the  eril  spirits,'  Yet 
I  do  not  venture  to  speak  on  this  point  with  such  confidence 
Gls  Dr.  Baur,  for  I  can  attach  a  meaning  to  these  words  which 
will  be  very  agreeable  to  Paul's  mode  of  viewing  such  subjects. 
Paul,  always  mindful  of  the  connexion  between  the  viable 
and  invisible  world,  contemplates  the  angels  as  vi-itnesses  of 
the  devotions  of  the  ctiurch.  Angels  and  men,  as  raembera 
of  one  kingdom  of  God  that  exists  under  one  head,  unite 
together  in  common  acts  of  devotion  to  God.  Now  the 
women  ought  to  be  afraid  to  appear  before  such  eyes  in  a 
manner  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  natm'al  proprieties  of 
the  female  sex,  and  which  would  mark  a  perversion  of  the 
female  character.  We  must  certainly  attach  a  symbolic 
moral  meaning  to  the  veiling.  Also  in  1  Cor.  ix.  23  we  find 
an  example,  though  not  perfectly  analogous,  where  a  clause 
with  ha,  as  marking  a  special  object,  ia  added  to  an  asaer- 
tion  for  which  a  sufficient  reason  had  already  been  given 
with  ^»a." 

P.  504, 1.  13,  to  p.  505, 1.  7,  "Accordingly,"  &c.  "We  here 
come  to  the  important  idea  of  a  pre-existent  Divine  Being, 
who,  through  Christ,  became  manifested  in  time — the  idea,  to 
designate  which  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  use  the  term 
Logos,  though  this  distinct  form  of  designating  such  an  idea 
belong  only  to  a  peculiar  doctrinal  type  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Also  on  this  subject  we  must  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary,  unhistorical,  destmctive  theories  of  a  certain 
mode  of  thinking  in  our  day,  which  is  necessitated  to  find  in 
all  things  only  the  human  spirit  seating  itself  in  its  self- 
reflection  on  the  throne  of  God — that  not  a  foreign  element 
from  without  was  introduced  in  the  development  rtf  the  doc- 
trine that  proceeded  from  Christ — also,  that  not  fi^m  without, 
through  many  influences,  has  that  been  devclo|)ed  at  which 
the  idea  of  Öiristianity  aims,  and  for  which  Chiiet  only  gave 
the  first  impulse — but  we  must  here  deduce  everything  from 
the  original  revelation  of  Christ,  and  prove  that  everything  ia 
already  placed  in  bia  Belf-revelation  as  to  its  ea 
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«nd  principla  We  must  only  distinguish  the  Bucoessive  pre- 
paratory stages  to  show  how  wliat  was  contained  origimilly  in 
his  divine  and  huraan  couscioiiauesa,  and  given  in  Ms  self- 
revelation,  was  developed  in  tlie  conüciouauess  and  the  preajch- 
ing  of  those  who  testified  of  him. 

"  As,  in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Christ  himself,  we  find 
the  fulfilment  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point alike  given,  but  in  the  developing  process  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  fulSlment  and  expiimation  are  seen  apart  in  suo- 
oessive  stiiges,  and  we  behold  the  unfolding  of  Christianity 
ftxjm  its  closest  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  to  its  per- 
fectly independent  development  when  it  threw  aside  the  Old 
Testament  covering;  so  also  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  was  connected  with 
the  predominant  Old  Testamect  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and 
deduced  from  it,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Word 
"  become  flesh,"  first  of  all  anointed  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  before  he  canio  forward  as  the  Messiah,  then 
known  el9  the  pre-existent  Son  of  God  who  appeared  in  time 
iad  manifested  his  glory,  the  medium  of  ti-ansition  from  the 
historical  revelation  of  the  Divine  to  the  pr<>-historical  and 
juper- historical.  There  is  here  a  progressive  orgtinic  de- 
velopment, of  which  the  members  reciprocally  conditionate 
one  another ;  but  everything  leads  back  to  what  was  in  the 
historical  Christ,  and  to  hia  original  self-revelation.  The 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  Acts  correspond  to  the  first  stand- 
point :  and  in  the  former  there  are  not  wanting  intimations 
which  denote  or  imply  that  higher  idea  of  the  Son  of  Cod  as 
it  was  developed  by  Paid  and  John  ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  xxii.  44  ; 
xxviii.  18,  20.  The  total  impression  given  by  the  Christ  of 
the  first  three  Gospels  would  lead  any  one  who  receive»  it 
with  a  susceptible  disposition  to  recognise  a  Divine  form, 
letting  himself  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  Several  pregnant 
single  expressions,  as  when  he  said,  "  In  this  place  is  one 
gi-eater  than  the  temple,"  Matt.  xiL  G  ;  and  if  we  take  into 
account  what  the  temple  was  to  the  Jewish  rcHgioua  senti- 
ment, and  what  ho  must  be  on  the  first  stage  of  theocratic 
development,  we  shall  also  be  led  to  rect^iise  such  a  Christ 
in  the  first  Gospels,  or  we  cannot  hesitate  to  chaise  him  with 
impious  self-idolatry,  or  we  must  apply  the  scalpel  of  an 
rbitrary  criticism,  and  let  the  whole  b©  disaolved  into  some- 
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thing  OS  unenibatantial  aa  a  iriiBt.  The  predicate  v'iAq  toS 
dv&ptjirov,  the  Messiah,  appearing  aa  a  man,  v'ho  realized  the 
original  typo  of  humanity,  and  exalted  human  nature  to  the 
highefft  dignity,  and  the  predicate  6  vJöc  roü  ütoi,  which  in 
Chriat'a  lips  denoted  something  more  than  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  refer  reciprocally  to  one  another, 
and  imply  the  diBtinctton  as  well  as  the  combination  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  him. 

"  But  the  development  of  theology  from  the  Old  TcBtament 
stand-point  also  favom-ed  this  revelation  of  the  higher  image 
of  Christ ;  and  to  what  resulted  from  the  deYulopiug  process 
of  the  divine  appeanmcea  in  the  Old  Testament,  ideas  which 
Bprung  up  on  the  soil  of  ürecian  piulosopby  were  afterwai'da 
to  be  joined,  in  order  to  render  accessible  to  the  human  mind^ 
tliese  visible  presentatione  of  the  Divine.  The  Messiauic  idea 
of  the  Old  Testament  bad  already  in  eomc  special  features  (a#1 
in  Isaiah  !x.  6)  been  exalted  from  the  earthly  to  the  super- 
human Divine,  and  shown  how  this  ideal  of  the  theocratio 
King  in  his  essence  muat  pass  beyond  the  liraita  of  a  mere 
human  appearance.  It  was  an  idea  which,  though  at  first 
representing  itself  in  historical  earthly  fonuB  of  appearance, 
yet  was  preguant  with  a  significance  which  necessarily  tended 
to  the  euper-earthly  and  the  heavenly.  The  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  led  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a 
WoED  forming  the  connexion  between  the  Creation  and  the 
eternal,  hidden  essence  of  God,  and  this  Word  pointed  to  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  self-revelation  of  God  as  a  pre-supposition 
of  the  whole  creation,  iii  which  it  had  its  root,  and  without 
wlijch  no  thought  fiwra  God  or  leading  to  God  could  arise  in 
the  human  soul.  It  is  a  prevailing  error  to  deduce  all  this 
from  the  influence  of  Grecian  philosophy.  It  is  true,  that 
Platonic  and  Stoical  idea«  of  a  Logos  afterwards  gave  Philo 
f  oints  of  connexion  for  Gr&ciBing  such  an  idea ;  but  certainly, 
although  such  an  idea  had  formed  itself  fixim  the  Old  Testa- 
ment •srj,  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  a 
word  to  indicate  that  idea.  In  Philo  himself  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  what  he  received  jfrom  the  traditions  of 
Jewish  theology,  and  what  he  made  of  that  theology  from 
the  BtÄiid-point  of  his  GrKJOo-Jowiah  reli^oiis  philosophy^ 
The  conception  that  was  derived  from  the  religious  develoj 
ment  of  the  Old  Teatamentj  and  then  through  the  Alexa.^ 
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A'ian  tlxeology  brought  into  connexion  with  the  idea«  of  tlje 
Grecian  philosophy,  formed  a  natural  tranaition-point  from 
kffal  Judaism,  which  placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God 
BJid  miin,  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  fill  up  this  chasm,  since 
it  revealed  a  God  communicating  himself  to  mankind,  aud 
estabhshiug  a  fellowship  of  life  lietwecii  himself  and  them." 

P,  507, 1.  10  from  bottom,  aßer  "  of  kto  years"  add,  "  As 
when  a  denial  of  Ood,  which  degrades  man,  adonis  itself  with 
tlie  name  of  Hunianigm,  which  in  its  true  sense  applies  only 
to  Christianity,  which  exalts  man  to  the  conscioiianess  of  his 
true  dignity  consisting  in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  for 
eternal  life,  and  can  alone  enable  him  to  reahze  this  dignity. 

"  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  Christology 
which  w©  hero  attribute  to  Paixl,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  CVilossiana  and  Phüippians,  and  this  ia  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  un-Pauline  character  of  these  epistles  ;  but  we 
must  maint-ain  in  the  face  of  all  such  critical  puerilities,  that 
in  the  larger  and  universally  ackuowledged  Pauline  epistles 
the  same  Christology  forma  the  ground-work,  which  appears 
in  a  more  striking,  because  antithetic  form,  in  the  Epiytle  to 
the  Colossians.  The  words  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
£pistle  to  the  Gb.latians,  ver.  4-,  tlaTrioreiXer  ö  biit^  ro  Tri'tvfxa 
Tou  vioü  u'v-ov  £(c  Tue  kopHag  Sffiatv,  manifestly  contain  the 
idea  that  Ci)d  sent  out  his  Son  from  himself,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  with  him  before  he  appcsu-ed  in  the  world ; 
as  when  Paul  says  in  tlie  sixtli  Terso,  ilaTrinruXiv  6  fleoc  rd 
TrevfAu  Tov  vtav  avToii,  it  is  implied  that  the  Spirit  sent  into 
the  hearts  of  believers  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  consequence  efiect&  the  connexion  of 
believing  souls  with  God.  Here  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  6,  are  particularly  applicable,  where  he  points  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  the  religious 
eonsciuusueaa.  '  But  to  us  there  is  one  God  the  Father, 
from  whom  all  existence  proceed«,  and  we  are  for  him.,  (he 
is  the  end  of  our  existence,)  for  his  glory :  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  were  brought  into 
existence,  and  we  are  through  him.'  This  passage  cannot 
be  otherwise  understood,  than  that  the  ?r  ov  tu  Träyra  cor- 
responds to  ibi*  ''£,  til)  rd  Ttnvra,  and  both  therefore  are  equally 
OomprehensivCj  and  thus  tlie  i//j(7c  ot  auroh  refers  itself  back 
Co  tb£  >;/ie2t  tiQ  awToy.     Accordingly,  the  passage  affirms  that, 
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B8  oll  existence  proceeds  from  God,  bo  through  Jesoa  Chrigt 
lu»  the  one  Mediator,  in  relation  especially  to  the  pre-eiistent 
divine  nature  in  him,  uU  things  were  introduced  into  actual 
existence,  and  an  ChriHtiauu  are  conscious  that  God  alone 
ought  to  be  the  eud  of  their  being,  so  the  realization  of  this 
detitiny  ia  accomplished  through  Christ  by  virtue  of  the  new 
creation  that  proceeds  from  him.  So  Paul  here  combines  in 
one  view  of  the  Lord  Jesu«  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human, 
contemplates  him  in  reference  to  these  two  great  points,  m 
the  mediating  Being,  by  wliom  tlie  whole  uuivers«  was  at 
first  called  into  existence,  and  by  wlioin  not  only  the  original 
Creation,  but  that  creation  is  brought  into  being  which  is 
destined  to  realize  the  end  of  the  fii'st' 

"  The  exposition  of  this  passage  admits  of  less  doubt  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  x.  4,  where  Paul  represents  the  water  from  the 
rock,  and  the  manua  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the 
wildemeiss,  as  a  symbol  of  the  communion  with  Christ  effected 
by  the  Loi-d's  ISupper.  '  They  all  drank  of  that  spiritual 
riKik  that  followed  them.*  says  Paul,  '  and  tliat  rock  was 
Christ.'  Now,  this  would  not  imply  the  Messianie  prc-exist- 
erioe,  if  we  tniderstaiid  it  to  mean — the  rock  represented  Christ : 
was  a  symbol  of  him.  But  it  certainly  agrees  better  with 
Pauls  tnuu  of  ideas  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense  : — that  Christ 
himself  was  the  rock  who  fuiTiished  the  manua  and  water  to 
the  Jews,  as  he  now  communicates  himself  in  the  Snp»[jer. 
Now,  if  we  are  not  jusUfiL-d  frolu  auy  other  quai'ter  in  assum- 
ing the  idea  in  Paid's  writings  of  such  a  Messianic  pre-existence, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  stich  a  dilution  of  his  mean- 
ing in  that  passage  as  is  offered  in  the  first  interpretation. 
Likewise,  if  in  1  Cor.  x  9  Kvfuuy  is  the  genuine  reading, 
but  XpiOTuv  a  correct  gloss,  this  necessarily  indicatcö  that 
when  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  tTrnpunar  nv 
Xoiariiv,  he  implied  that  Christ  was  acting  among  them  ac- 
cording to  Lis  Divine  nature.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9, 
{'  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 

'  Btiur  {p.  627)  >t'Ould  limit  th«  Si'  oS  ti,  vAma  to  hll  ihitigs  which 
rel&Le  (o  recoiiciliakion  aud  redemption  ;  bui  tbi»  ia  »baoluLet;  iuipos- 
Bilile,  as  will  be  eridcnL  Id  every  unprijodic>  d  person  on  an  cxaininaiiai 
of  thtj  context.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  t.  18,  where  the  limitation  plainlj 
proceeds  from  the  coaQexioa,  an)  not  at  all  paraiiul  w  the  pattäag«  b* 
Mte  OH. 
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ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich  *)  are  aJ&o 
oertain  evidence  that  Paul's  views  were  mich  oa  we  have  stated. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  these  words  aa  Baur  (p.  628) 
[has  explained  them  in  order  to  do  away  with  their  obvious 
inference  ;  '  That  Christ  was  poor,  i.  t.  lived  in  poverty  and  a 
lowly  condition,  although  aa  Redeemer,  tlirough  the  grace  oP 
redemption  which  we  owe  to  him,  he  was  rich  enough  to 
make  us  rich'  Certainly,  the  'being  rich'  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  '  being  poor,'  but  the  riches  of  his  grace  would  form 
no  such  contrast.  To  be  rich  in  grace,  and  to  live  in  poverty 
and  a  lowly  condition,  are  perfectly  compatible.  And  it  is 
here  intended  t-.o  exliibit  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  self-sacTifice 
and  8elf-<leuial,  that  men  may  leani  to  give  up  what  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  order  to  help  others.  But  how 
could  this  agree  with  such  an  expositiuut  We  know  not  Low 
to  understand  it,  whea  Baur,  who  cannot  deny  this  reference 
of  tlie  words,  will  uot  acknowledge  what  is  implied,  but 
thinks  they  may  thus  be  explained  : — '  That  we  must  show 
the  same  self-sacrificing  disposition  aa  Christ,  who  was  poor 
and  in  a  lowly  condition,  thougi»  ho  wsw  so  exalted  above 
us  by  the  riches  of  hia  grace.'  Where  ia  the  contrast,  and 
■where  is  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  i  Although  the  word 
irr»x£"t"'  in  itself,  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  only  denotes 
'  being  poor,'  yet  in  the  words  '  for  our  aakes  be  was  poor,' 
and  in  the  contrast  7rX«u7(oc  uo'i  it  is  necessarily  under- 
stood tliat  he  was  liefore  rich,  and  for  our  sakea  became  poor. 
The  words  cannot  bo  underetood  in  any  other  sense  than  this : 
He  who  was  rich  in  divine  glory,  has  on  our  accoimt  taken 
part  in  oiu*  poverty ;  tie  has  entered  within  the  Umits  and 
wants  of  our  earthly  existence,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this 
his  self-hunviliatiou  we  might  partake  of  tlie  riches  of  his 
divine  life,  which  without  it  we  could  not  have  done.  Again, 
when  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  aaya,  'God  sent  forth  bia  Son'  /i- 
iftoiüftari  aapKOQ  äpapriat,  these  words  imply  the  pre.-eiiätencB 
of  the  Son  of  God,  oi/ic  if  (rapd.  The  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  Ö, 
can  certainly  not  be  made  use  of,  in  an  isolated  form,  to  prove 
fit>m  it  Paul's  doctrinal  views,  since  it  requires  fur  iLi  inter- 
pretation an  appeal  to  Paul's  mode  of  thinking  elsewhere,  and 
has,  uadeuiably,  great  difficulties.  Yet  we  miust  admit  we 
cannot  feel  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  Paul  must  have 
«nded  the  santence  with  the  wordai  '  üam  whom,  according 
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to  the  flesli,  Christ  came,'  without  addiug  anj-thing  mofB-« 
he  who  was  bo  fond  of  contrasts,  and  whom  the  consciousQess 
of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  whicli  he  was  always  full,  would  her« 
prom|it  to  the  expression  of  a  contrast.  He  must,  in  truth, 
have  felt  himself  compelled  to  express  more  strongly  what  he 
brought  forward  as  the  culminatiug  point  of  the  whole — the 
last  end  of  the  tlieocratic  develojiinent  whicli  was  to  proceed 
from  the  Jews,  and  we  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  ended 
iu  BO  bald  a  mxiuner.  Neither  can  wc  admit,  that  the  Doxo- 
logy  to  God  the  Father  could  be  joined  in  thia  way  without 
any  intermediate  link,  aiid  this  whole  doxology  would  boj 
uncommonly  heavy,  and  quite  un-Pauline.  Hence  we  must^ 
regard  it  as  the  most  natural  esposition  according  to  which 
the  last  words  form  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  Ku-d  »äpk-a, 
and  give  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  great  preeminence 
which  accrued  to  the  Jew«  from  the  Messiah's  being  bom  of 
them.  "  He  who  is  God  exalted  over  all,"  (exalted  above  all 
that  ia  named  in  the  preceding  clauses,)  or  perhaps  still  better 
thus,  avoiding  the  encumbrance  of  the  ö  (ür,  'The  Being  I 
exalted  over  all,  be  praised  as  the  Divine  Being  for  ever.  ' 
We  certainly  admit  that  Paul  would  not  have  confen^ed  the 
title  6  t)i6e  simply  upon  Christ,  but  it  is  something  different 
when  in  reference  to  his  deemed  communicated  nature  he 
calls  him  Öeöf.  And  as  he  now  attribntes  such  exaltation  to 
him,  and  represents  him  as  the  Being  in  whom  all  the  coramu- 
uicationa  of  divine  blessing  to  mankind  ai-e  concentrated,  he 
might  bo  well  induced  to  aiäcribo  the  doxology  to  him.  That 
this  doea  not  occur  elsewhere,  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  that 
Paul  could  not  once  have  done  Üiis  in  a  pecidior  comiexioii. 
The  words  of  Paxil  in  Rom.  i.  4,  contain  uotliing  inconsistent 
with  thia  ■view.  He  there  refers  to  the  Son  of  God  in  his  two- 
fold relation, — in  his  state  of  humiliiition,  when  he  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  limits  of  earthly  humanity,  and  as  he  went 
beyond  it  when  the  dignity  attached  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  revealed,  so  that  hia  divine  essence  unveiled  itself  free 
from  the  limits  of  nature  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  kept 
back.  The  Son  of  God,  who  according  to  his  earthly  ap^ 
pearanco  was  born  of  the  posterity  of  David  (the  Messiah 
pecuharly  belonging  to  the  Jewish  people),  by  mcana  of  the 
indwelling  spirit  of  holiness  (the  divine  nature  peculiar  to 
liim)  was  proved  to  be  the  Sou  of  God  by  his  resurrectionij  ot^ 
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In  »iitue  of  Lis  resurrection,  (for  this  event  waa  indeed  ths 
beginning  of  his  emerging  from  the  limits  of  an  existenoe 
subjected  to  nature,)  in  order  that  henceforward,  in  corr^ 
ßpondeucG  to  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Tcytvfia  ayiu- 
auvTfc  in  him,  he  might  operate  with  a  power  raised  above  all 
limits,  invisible  and  divine — the  theocratic  King  and  Redeemer 
belonging  equally  to  the  whole  human  race. 

P.  508, 1.  3,  "  in  vogue  respecting  spirits,"  add,  "  although, 
as  we  have  proved,  the  some  doctrinal  view  lay  at  the  basia 
of  what  he  has  expreaaed  in  his  aorlier  epistles.  When  Paul, 
in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  describes  Christ  as  the  image  of  God,  in  whom 
the  glory  of  God  is  mirrored  forth,  the  same  train  of  ideas 
is  implied,  which,  more  fully  unfolded  by  an  antithetical 
reference,  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians." 

P.  Ö08,  L  20  from  bottom,  aßer  "  among  mankind "  add, 
"  With  this  view  also  is  connected  the  rnannor  in  which  Paul 
expreesea  himself  in  Phil.  ii.  5 — 9,  'That  whereas  Christ 
found  himeeK  in  a  state  of  divine  existence,  he  did  not  so 
value  that  equality  to  God  and  divine  existence,  nor  was  he 
eager  to  let  it  come  forth  that  he  might  make  a  show  with  it, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  renoxmced  it  when  he  entered  Into 
the  dependent  relations  of  a  creaturely  human  existence,  and 
was  bom  as  a  man  like  other  men,  although  under  the  cover- 
ing of  this  visible  form  was  hidden  something  exalted  above 
huinau  nature  and  the  whole  created  utiiverse.  The  exalta- 
tion which  followed  this  self-humiliation,  and  by  which  the 
obedience  rendered  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was 
rewarded,  cannot  be  referred  to  that  in  which  according  to 
hia  divine  essence  he  was  already  exalted  above  all,  but  only 
to  the  man  who  had  come  forth  from  that  act  of  self-humilia- 
tion ;  who  aa  a  man,  conscious  of  his  divino  nature,  oxnied 
this  act  of  self-inanition  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  we  curefully 
discriminate  the  ideas,  we  shall  find  here  no  contiudiction 
which  woidd  oblige  ua  to  drag  in  gnostic  ideas,  of  which  we 
lo  not  perceive  the  least  trace ;  there  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  what  "we  have  already  found  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ; 
Rom.  viii.  3. 

P.  523,  1.  9,  aßer  "  world "  add,  "  Paul  here  treats  of  an 
eternal  election  and  predestination  antecedent  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  but  not  of  an  analogous  reprobation,  since  the 
former,  but  not  the  latter,  has  an  eteiml  ideal  basis.     Repro« 
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Ijation  relates  only  to  a  temporal  appearance  ;  those  io  whom 
the  divine  idea  fixed  in  Christ  is  not  realized,  hence  appear  as 
the  excluded  from  their  realization,  in  other  words  as  the 
reprobate." ' 

P.  5  30, 1.  9  from  bottom,  aßer  "  work  for  believers  "  add, 
"Yet  this  doEB  not  forbid  our  supposing  that  the  spirit  of  Paul, 
comprehending  all  things  to  the  last  closing  point  of  the 
development  of  redemption  and  salvation  in  one  vast  con- 
teraplation,  might  have  raised  itself  above  the  limits  of  the 
proposition  lying  immediately  before  him,  and  taken  in  th« 
final  result,  which  would  resolve  all  disharmony  into  perfect 
unison.  And  it  would  be  the  most  natural  construction  to 
Buppo.^  an  interval  between  what  is  stated  in  1  Cor.  iv.  23, 
and  in  the  following  verse,  and  in  this  interval  those  develop- 
ments might  take  place  which  would  contribute  to  bring  on 
the  last  end  of  universal  restoration  :  first  of  all,  the  resur- 
rection and  perfect  blessedness  of  believers ;  and  then  tlie 
general  resurrection  of  all,  freed  from  sin,  exalted  to  a  divine 
life,  when  God  ebiall  be  all  in  all.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
how  immediately  Paul  comes  to  the  ilra.  It  appears  that 
here  he  wished  rather  to  give  hiats,  than  to  express  and 
develop," 


'   Vol.   i.    p.    1.    "  iNTnODUCTORT  BEMAKKS   ON   THB   SOURCES 

OP  THIS  HISTORY.  The  manner  in  which  criticism  has  been 
recently  applied  to  this  part  of  history  induces  us  to  pre- 
mise a  few  words  on  its  sources  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  iuveatigations.  A  few  notices  from  other  quarters 
excepted,  we  must,  in  order  to  examine  the  true  state  of 
the  facts  for  this  history,  carefully  compare  two  sources  with 
one  another ;  namely,  the  Epistles  of  the  apostles  and  their 
companions, — (which  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain  their  genu- 
ineness are  the  surest  sources) — and  the  narrative  respecting 
these  times,  known  by  the  name  of  T/ie  Ads  of  the  ApoUles. 
As  w©  are  prepared  to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  latter  after- 
«irards  in  detail,  we  wish  here  only  to  see,  in  passing,  whether 

'  Employing  the  Bcholaatic  torminology  in  a  Pauline  seiue,  we  may  say 
that  t\\ü  volvntas  atgni,  not  the  DolunUu  heneplariti,  la  here  pointed  out, 

"  By  an  overeight,  theBC  paragraphs  were  not  placed  in  the  printer^ 
iutnda  eaily  enough  for  Lnaertinn  in  the  proper  place. — Tk 
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some  nmrks  of  the  cunfideace  to  be  placed  in  thi!$  source  maj 
not  be  discovered 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  itaclf,  from  chap.  xri.  10,  we 
roeet  with  a  striking  peculiarity, — the  aathor  in  several  piia- 
eages  spenkä  in  the  first  peräon  pliu-al,  iuciuding  hiioBelf  among 
the  companions  of  the  apo»tle  Paul,  and  tberefore  an  eye« 
•witness  <jf  part  of  the  events  contained  in  the  history.  This 
is  a  very  important  indication  of  the  rank  which  wc  must 
allow  to  this  document  as  a  eource  of  historical  information. 
It.  may  indeed  be  objected,  aa  has  actually  been  done  by  JJr. 
Von  Baur  (in  his  work,  Paulus  der  AposUl  Jesu  Vhriiti : 
Stuttgart,  1845),  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  belonged  to  a 
later  period,  but  in  order  to  deceive,  adopted  this  phrasculogy, 
since  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  coniptmion  of  the 
apostle  Panl,  and  to  act  the  part  of  Luke.  But  thiü  aseump- 
tiou  no  unprejudiced  (^vcrson  can  adopt.  For  then,  how  can  it  be 
explained  that  the  author,  from  the  first,  gives  no  sign  of  the 
part  he  wished  to  act.  and  iu  which  it  was  so  important  for 
him  to  be  acknowledged,  so  that  where  he  fir^t  begins  to  adopt 
this  stylo  he  drops  no  hint  who  he  is.  and  how  he  happened 
to  be  in  Paul's  company  ?  This  really  looks  in  itself,  and 
especially  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  apociyjihal  ivritinga 
of  that  age,  as  unlike  one  who  wished  to  write  ivnder  the 
name  of  another,  ■•%&  we  can  imagine.  The  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  the  Acts  at  once,  without  anything  leading  to 
it,  begins  to  express  himself  in  this  associated  form  of  address, 
bears  undeniable  marks  of  the  absence  of  design. 

"And  for  whom  did  the  author  compose  this  work?  Ab  by 
the  introductory  words  it  is  connected  with  the  Goepcl  of 
Luke,  and  profestiea  to  be  the  second  part  of  that  work  on  the 
primitive  hiatory  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident  tliat  it  waa 
primarily  written  for  the  same  object  which  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  states  in  ids  introduction, — in  order  to  furnish  mi  indi- 
vidual, Tlieophilus,  with  cx4\ct  aiid  certain  koowledge  of  that 
histoiy ;  and  this  certainly  does  not  agree  with  his  wishing  to 
act  the  pirt  of  any  other  petaon  than  he  really  waa.  Here 
again  it  may  lie  objected — these  writings  were  not  really 
composed  for  sucli  a  Theophilus,  but  he  who  wished  to  forge 
this  work  under  the  name  of  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul 
chose  this  garb  for  his  fabrication.  But  the  introductory 
woniU  of  Luke's  Gospel  are  by  no  meana  suited  to  give  us  the 
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impreesion  of  euch  a  design,  but  correspond  in  a  nimplo 
jiatural  manner  to  the  ohjet't  wliich  a  ChristiaD  'writer  might 
have  who  lived  under  the  relations  of  that  fresh  age  of  Cliris- 
tianity.  And  ftirtlier,  why  should  he  in  those  words  (Luke 
i,  2,)  have  stated  that  the  accounts  of  eje-witncsses  formed 
the  maiu  sources  of  his  uaiTative^  when  in  consistency  with 
the  part  he  wished  to  act  ho  ought  to  have  deBcribed  himself 
aa  ah  eye-witneaa  t  Or  must  we  refer  those  introductory 
words  only  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Acts?  But  if  [jcrBons  ai'e  resolved  to  find  a  fahrieation  under- 
taken for  a  »iiecial  purpose,  will  it  not  be  most  natural  to 
admit  that  the  author  from  the  first  had  the  whole  plan  of 
his  fraus  pia  in  his  mind,  and  hence  in  the  introductory 
words  to  the  first  part  of  his  work  had  made  prepai-ation  for 
what  he  intended  to  exhibit  io  the  second  pait  1 

"  No*^,  if  this  supposition  of  a  designed  fabrication  canUo^. 
be  applied  to  tliat  peraoual  form  of  the  uamitive  in  the  Aoti 
this  pcculiiu-ity  can  be  oxpljiined  in  only  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  same  j>ersou  siieaka  here  from  whom  tlie  wliule 
history  proceeded,  or  it  is  the  account  of  anotlior  individual, 
whom  the  autlior,  in  making  use  of  vai-ioua  sources  for  his 
work,  embodied  in  this  original  form  with  bis  own  compoai- 
tioti.  If  we  suppose  the  first,  it  is  evideut  that  tliis  work 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  an  eye-wilueKS  of  part  of  the 
events  he  describes,  and  a  missiouaiy  cnnipuuiou  of  the  aj)ü- 
BÜe  Van],  who  stood  in  close  conuexion  with  him.  And  this 
will  predisjiose  us  to  judge  favourably  of  tbe  sources  which 
the  author  might  make  use  of,  for  those  trausactiuus  in  which 
he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  aa  of  the  general  fidelity  of 
his  narrative.  We  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  such  a  person,  instead  of  wishing  to  give  pure  history, 
only  aimed  at  compiling  from  the  materials  beft>re  him  a 
fiction,  even  though  for  a  good  object.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
second  alternative,  it  fullowa,  that  at  least  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  narrative  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  ti-ustworthy 
eye-witness.  From  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  such  a 
report,  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  wished  to  employ,  and 
did  employ,  good  sources  of  inlbrraatioa.  And  by  this  single 
example,  that  at  the  place  in  which  he  incorporated  thi« 
account  in  his  history,  he  left  tliia  form  of  personal  uai'rative 
imultered,  he  shows  that  he  waü  dispused  to  alter  the  materia 
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he  made  use  of  in  h  ä  work,  too  little  for  biatorical  art, 
ty  of  historical  cüm[.oBitioa,  rather  thaa  too  much  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  narrativo.  It  is  plain  bow  deficient  he  was 
in  historical  art,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  this  work  nitlier  the  raw  material  from  tlie  sources  within 
his  reachj  than  an  historical  composition  artificially  moulded 
and  framed  according  to  one  point  of  view.  It  is  plain  how 
fsir  we  should  bo  from  expecting  that  such  a  person  would 
have  constructed  the  speeches  he  reports,  in  accordance  with 
the  stand-point  and  character  of  the  speakers,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  cliissical  historians,  with  croativo  art,  and  how  little 
such  an  artificial  style  and  ability  can  be  attributed  to  him, 

"Both  suppositions  have  their  diflBculties,  which  in  either 
case  can  find  their  solution  only  in  the  peculini  character  of 
the  historian,  and  in  the  whole  method  of  hia  work.  In  the 
first  case,  the  carelessness  and  awkwardness  which  allowed 
him  to  admit  these  foreign  accounts  without  altering  the 
unsuitable  form  of  the  narrative,  is  very  strange.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  second  supposition,  it  still  remains  very  striking 
and  awkward,  that  he  should  appear  speaking  in  this  form  all 
at  once  without  uotieo  ;  without  Baying  anything  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  to  be  one  of  Paul's  companions  j 
how  by  turns  he  ia  associated  with  him  and  separated  from 
him.  But  in  both  cases  we  shall  be  lad  to  similar  conclusions 
in  reference  to  the  origination  and  character  of  this  hlötorical 
collection. 

"  Whether  the  introductory  words  of  Luke's  Gospel  refer  or 
not  to  both  parts  of  the  work,  at  all  events  ws  can  apply 
what  ia  there  said  to  tho  Acts,  that  according  to  Luke  i.  2, 
he  made  use  of  the  reports  of  the  original  eye-witneasea  of  the 
Chi'istian  history,  and  of  tho  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel, 
which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  character  of  Luke,  to 
whom  ecclesiastical  tradition  attributes  both  works,  the  physi- 
cian whom  Paul,  in  his  epiitle  written  from  Rome,  names  as 
hia  fellow-hibourer.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  these  words  in  the 
Gospel  to  the  Acta,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  account  in 
which  he  uses  the  first  person  proceeded  from  himself ;  for  on 
that  Ruppoaitiün  he  would  himself  belong  in  part  to  the  eye- 
witnesses. Yet  it  is  questionable,  whether  these  words  really 
belong  to  both  parts,  and  whether  the  author,  when  writing 
the  Gospel,  had  already  planned  that  continuation  of  it," 
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t*.  1,  ch.  i.  Begin  witla  the  following  parugmph ; — "Tlf 
Christian  church,  as  a  oommunity,  proceeding  &om  a  new  prin 
ciple  for  the  tranaformation  of  the  world,  aua  destined  to  intro- 
duce this  new  prmüiple  into  humauity,  presupposes,  as  the  basit 
of  it»  cxiutGuce,  that  Person  who  was  himself  In  his  whole  beiug 
and  Qiauifestation  tliat  world-traosforming  priuciple,  withoiU 
whom  the  existence  of  the  church  itself  would  he  a  mon. 
Btrous  lie.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  commencement  tA 
the  existence  of  the  church,  there  was  a  necessity  for  that  un- 
paralleled event  affecting  all  eucceeding  ages,  by  which  thvt 
objective  principle  passed  into  the  couBciousness  of  men 
henceforth  to  fonn  the  central  point  of  a  new  internal  life- 
communion,  and  on  which  the  being  of  the  churcli  rests. 
This  event  was  the  mii^e  of  the  first  Peutecostj  which,  in  its 
essential  nature,  is  repeated  wherever  a  creation  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian life,  either  in  individuals  or  communities,  takes  place.  If 
all  the  great  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  chiurch  point 
lis  to  a  beginning  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  where  first  that  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  new  epochs  comes  forth  into  manifestation,  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  epoch,  ftvm  which  ail  the  others  proceeded, 
cannot  be  thought  to  want  such  a  beginning ;  and  historical 
traditions  here  harmonize  witli  what  the  idea  of  the  thing 
itaelf  would  lead  tjs  to  anticipate.  And  however  much  the 
explanation  of  particular  points  in  that  tradition  may  be  dia- 
puted,  the  historical  reality  of  the  fact  on  the  whole  remains 
unshaken  and  raised  above  all  mytliical  attempts  at  explana- 
tion, and  its  truth  is  shown  by  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  resulti 
which  were  oonsequent  on  this  beginning, 

o  Tke  historical  development, '  ko. 
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DEDICATION. 


To  mjf  dear  Friend, 

Db.  Jüliub  Mclleb,  of  Kahx. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  dedicate  my  works,  as  tbey  appeal 
to  those  persons  who  are  peculiarly  dear  to  me  j  and  oijenly 
to  express,  in  times  so  strongly  tending  to  isolate  and  divide, 
the  oonsciousness  of  cordial  fellowship  in  mind  and  heart 
with  those  whom  I  know  to  be  one  with  myself,  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  our  common  Christianity,  but  in  their 
theological  principles  ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  believe 
that  I  stand  so  near  in  thia  respect  as  yourself,  my  much- 
loved  &iend.  May  a  gracious  God  enable  us  to  maintain  this 
unity,  and  by  the  purifying  influences  of  hia  Spirit,  may  it 
oecome  more  decided  and  more  refined,  I  thank  Him  with 
all  my  heart,  that  he  haa  preserved  you  for  ourselves  and  hia 
militant  church,  amidst  the  ravages  of  that  epidemic  which 
has  been  so  threatening  in  yoijr  city,  a  representative  of  the 
true  via  media,  bo  much  required  in  these  difficult,  dis- 
tracted times.  May  He  proberve  you  still  by  hia  guardian 
providence,  and  strengthen  you  in  soul  and  body,  tliat  you 
may  long  act  as  a  living  pattern  and  a  wiae  guide  to  our 
beloved  youth,  even  after  we  who  ore  more  advanned  io  1 
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•re  oaTled  away.  May  you,  as  hitherto,  be  enabled  to  te^- 
emplify,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  your  writingB^  th« 
harmony  and  consistency  of  child-like,  humble  Christianity, 
with  soimd  philosophy  and  true  liberty  of  thought ;  to  warn 
from  the  abyss  of  aU-devouring  unbelief  and  from  the 
bondage  of  human  opinions,  whether  novel»  rar  old  ones  r&- 
Tived ;  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  that  genuine 
freedom  in  heart  and  mind  which  Christ  has  gained  for  us; 
and  to  exemplify  for  our  guidance  the  humility  of  fiuth  and 
knowledge,  combined  with  siraplicity  in  disposition,  thought^ 
and  language.  I  name  those  qualities  in  you  which,  in 
relation  to  the  manifold  errors  of  our  times,  I  esteem  meet 
precious,  and  which  appear  to  me  peculiarly  imp(»tant  and 
salutary  for  the  education  and  guidance  of  our  youth; 
although  I  am  as  sensible  as  you  can  be,  Üiat  man  is  not 
to  be  the  object  of  eulogy  and  homage^  but  that  in  kiuyw^ 
ledge  and  practice  we  all  are,  and  ever  shall  be  before  Go4^ 
beggars  and  poor  sinners. 

Most  cordially  yonrs, 
BiBLnr,  l«t  Jtäy,  18Kk 
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Ah  the  diseased  state  of  my  eyesight  continues  to  be  such 
ibat  I  am  obliged  to  luake  use  of  the  eyea  of  othera,  and  hnva 
ihva  been  prevented  from  carrj'ing  on  my  Chnrch  History  aa 
vigorously  as  I  couM  have  wished,  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  progreaHive  perfection  of  works  that  have  long 
since  appeared, — a  labour  which  I  could  more  easily  accom- 
jdish  by  means  of  such  aid.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
important  place  occupied  by  TcrtiilUan  in  the  development  of 
the  Western  Church — and  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  that 
chnroh  ;  and  generally,  the  rank  this  father  holds  among  the 
original  minds  of  all  ages  ;  and  moreover,  the  peculiar  interest 
I  have  alwa^'s  tiiken  in  the  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  distinguished  man ; — on  all  these  accounts  I  have  felt 
very  desirous  that  a  labom*  of  love,  which  was  undertaken 
four-and-twenty  years  ago,  should  not  remain  before  the 
public  with  all  its  defects  in  substance  and  form,  or,  on 
account  of  them,  sink  into  oblivion.  Though  some  copies 
of  the  first  edition  remain  still  unsold,  yet  my  publisher, 
zealous  for  the  interest  of  literature,  was  equally  ready  to 
gratify  my  wish  that  tbiB  work  should  appear  in  a  new  and 
more  complete  form. 

There  was  a  time  of  dai-kuess,  self-called  enlightonnieut, 
^hich,  in  the  CGntraction  and  obscurity  of  unconscious  mental 
poverty^  looked  down  with  an  air  of  pity  on  the  greatneas  of 
earlier  ages ;  it  could  not  understand  so  striking  a  pheno- 
menon OS  that  of  the  new  world  of  Christianity  revealing 
itseif  to  this  man  of  rugged,  wayward  spirit,  and  fancied  that 
by  taking  some  paradoxical  expressions  of  this  eminent  father 
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on  philoaophj  aod  reason,  torn  from  their  connexion,  it  could 
form  an  eatimate  of  his  whole  character,  thus  judging  of  the 
fruit  by  the  hard  shell  that  protecta  it     But  this  time  has 
pasBcd  away.      We  look    upon   Schlcicrmacher,  that   great 
teacher  of  our  nation,  from  whom  it  has  still  much  to  learn 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  future,  as  the  great 
man,  of  whose  raultifaiions  merits  it  was  one  to  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  this  issuo.      And  the  tnie  German 
mind,  of  which  one  essential  tendency  ie  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  divine  things,  after  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  and 
awakening  to  self-con sciousn ess,  turned  away  from  the  poverty- 
struck  Buperficiality  of  the  period  that  had  just  closed,  with 
earnest  longing  for  the  inspiration  of  a  nobler  spirit  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church.     It  olio  wed  itself  capal)le  of  under- 
standing the  manifold   phases   of  Christianity,  even   those 
which  bear  the  leajst  reaemblatice  to  the  spirit  of  our  own  age 
tind  country,  and  of  contemplating  them  with  affection.     In 
that  morning-dawn  of  a  better  time,  to  which,  through  that 
common  fault  which  requires  each  one  of  us  to  smite  upon 
his  breast,  the  succeeding  development  did  not  correspond, 
this  book  first  appeared.      Since  then  that  stand-point  to 
wliich   we   have   alluded,  though  apparently  overcome,  has 
como  back  still  more  poverty-struck,  thoxigh  with  imaginary 
wealth,  and  assmning  a  far  greater  boldness  of  dogmatism 
on   everything   that    eixrpassed   the   comprehension  of  little, 
coranjon-pjace,   cloddish  aonla      In  place  of  tliat  so-called 
viUgar  rationalism,  in  which  there  was  still  an  honourable 
remnant  of  a  recognition  of  the  super-m^mdane  and  divine— 
Borae  sense  of  the  religious  and  the  moral — ^from  a  conse- 
quential carrj'ing  out  of  the  same  principles,  there  has  pro- 
ceeded what  would  designate   itself  as   more   sublime,  but 
whicli  is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  vulgar  thing — (hi  Gospel  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Hvmanity,  wliich  is  only  another  name  for 
Atheism,  and  of  which,  after  several  deoenniums  have  been 
8j>ent  in  constructing  its  theury,  the  mischievous  effects  might 
«juäily  be  foreseen ;  and  at  Kist,  entering  more  into  actual 
lif:,  ever  since  the  outniges  of  the  disgracefiü  18th  of  Marob, 
it  has,  to  the  shame  and  injury  of  our  nAtit-n,  been  continually 
making  fresh  manifestations  of  its  destructive  and  pernicious 
effects,  which  tlireaten  to  annihilate  all  the  higher  goods  of 
tumanity. 
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I  haTe  endeavoured,  to  eiirich  this  new  edition,  aud  to  im- 
prove both  its  form  and  contents.  The  altei-ation  in  tlie  title 
will  indicate  in  wliat  direction  I  have  particularly  aimed  to 
enrich  this  work ;  aud  severui  new  investigations  will  be 
observed  on  the  interpretation,  and  readinga  in  difficult 
paaaagea.  It  ia  my  opinion,  tliat  for  a.  better  edition  of  so 
peculiar  a  writer,  in  whom  there  is  so  much  obscurity,  and 
who  ceilainly  was  not  understood,  even  at  an  early  period, 
far  more  can  be  gidued  by  carefully  studying  his  mode  of. 
thinking  aud  laiigiuige,  and  thus  learning  to  restore  tho' 
original  reading,  than  by  any  collation  of  manuscripta.  Soon 
aiter  the  publication  of  the  first  editiou,  the  well-known  review 
appeared,  by  the  late  Dr.  V.  Colin,  a  man  who,  in  all  tliat  ha 
uudertüük,  performed  something  peculiar  and  able  in  its  kind. 
This  review  was  very  unfavourable  both  to  the  author  and  hia 
work.  Dr.  V,  Colin  did  not  perceive  what  I  aimed  at  in  thiti 
work,  and  applied  a  wrong  standard  by  which  to  judge  it. 
Yet,  in  several  points,  1  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  right, 
of  which  this  new  edition  will  give  evidence ;  several  things  1 
have  maintained  against  his  objections ;  several  things,  from 
my  theological  stand-point,  T  eould  not  take  notice  of.  There 
was  a  momentary  misutidot^tanding  between  myself  aud  the 
writer;  but  this  was  soon  cleared  up  by  hia  review  of  my 
Church  History.  After  this,  he  surprised  me  one  Sunday 
morning  by  a  visit.  Up  to  tliat  time  we  had  been,  personally, 
total  strangers.  We  soon  entered  into  a  close  theological 
conversation,  in  which  certainly  the  difference  of  our  theo- 
logical stand-points  was  distinctly  brought  out ;  but  yet,  tha 
c»naequeuc«i  was,  that  on  parting  we  cordially  shook  hands, 
with  the  cousciuusuesa  of  a  communion  of  lieart  that  carried 
us  above  the  important  theological  diffeieuces  that  existed 
between  us.  I  did  not  then  appreliend  that  we  should  so 
BOOQ  lose  the  highly  esteemed  man,  who  might  yet  have 
rendered  so  much  service  to  science. 

According  to  another  conception  of  the  nature  of  historical 
art,  and  of  what  belongs  to  understanding  a  writer — the 
representing  an  image  of  the  man — perhaps  many  persons  will 
think  that  the  truth  is  wanting  in  this  and  the  other  part  o{ 
this  representation.  It  will  appear  to  them  that  I  have  not 
■ufficieutly  brought  under  notice  the  strange  excrescences, 
the  CO  entric,  aod  the  moustrons.     But  I  must  r^urd  tha 
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buaineaa  of  the  historian  as  resembling  that  of  the  painter — to 
let  the  soul  of  the  niau,  Uie  idea  thut  atiiiuatea  him,  appear  in 
Ilia  physiognomy.  Tlii»  it  is  which  give«  the  key  by  which 
we  rightly  understand  the  cttricature  by  wliich  the  appearauce 
of  die  aoul  and  the  idea  ia  obacui'edj  but  to  represeut  the 
caricature,  should  always  be  a  subordinate,  and  not  a  principal 
object.  Tu  recognise  the  divine  iinprea»  in  the  appearance,  to 
develop  it  clearly  from  ib*  temj)urmy  obscuration,  this  alone 
can  he  an  office  worthy  of  the  histüritui,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  write  history.  Whoever 
thinks  otherwise,  I  leave  liim  to  enjoy  hw  opinion. 

May  a  gracious  God  aooorapany  with  hia  blenüing  this  book 
in  its  new  dress ;  aud  eispecially  may  it  serve  to  make  the 
beloved  youth  who  have  devoted  tlieraselvea  to  the  study  of 
theology,  better  acquainted  witli  the  image  of  this  great  and 
intiiienti'il  father  of  the  cburcli  aud  with  the  dwvelopiug  pro- 
cess of  Christian  truth  iu  that  early  age. 

I  must  conclude  with  jigain  expreKsiug  ray  special  thanks 
to  my  youug  friend  Candidate  Scuseiher  for  tlie  fidelity  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  at^äistcd  nie,  both  in  planning  one 
part  of  this  edition  and  in  conducting  the  whole  through  the 
press,  as  my  eyes  would  not  allow  mu  to  correct  it.  It  must 
have  been  to  him  a  more  ditticult  task,  because  the  whole 
was  written  after  my  dictation  by  different  penions. 

Meanwhile,  1X8  far  as  my  defective  eye-sight  and  the  ad- 
ditional labum-  which  it  occasions  in  my  regular  duties  wiU 
permit,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  my  Church  His- 
tory, and  it  will  always  be  ray  most  ardeut  wish  to  accomplish 
it,  with  God's  help,  for  which,  at  my  advanced  age,  only  %. 
little  time  now  remains.^ 

A.  Neiakdeh, 
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Thb  special  claim  on  onr  attention  of  the  Christian  Father 
with  wfeoee  character  and  works  we  are  about  to  be  occupied, 
arises  from  hiB  being  the  first  representative  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  the  Christian  and  theological  spirit  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  church  through  ail  succeeding  ages  :- — 
that  form  in  which  the  anthropological  and  aoteriological  ele- 
ment predominates.  In  Tertnllian  we  find  the  first  germ  of 
that  spirit  which  afterwards  appeared  with  more  refinement 
and  purity  in  Augustine ;  as  firom  Augustine  the  scholaatic 
theology  proceeded,  and  in  him  ako  the  Reformation  found 
its  point  of  connexion.  In  Tertixllian  we  see  all  this  forc- 
Bhadowed,  and  he  constitutes  a  peculiarly  imjtyrtant  turning- 
point  in  the  developmeut  of  the  church — the  boimdary-lioe, 
80  to  apeak,  between  two  distinct  epochs.  As  a  central  point, 
round  which  everytiiing  else  turned,  wc  may  regard  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gnosticism, — the  first  notable  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Christianity  the  existing  elements  of  mental  culture, 
and  to  render  it  more  complete  on  the  hithert<J  rather  neg- 
lected side  of  theoretical  knowledge  ;  it  was  an  attempt  of 
the  mind  of  the  ancient  world,  in  ite  yearnings  after  know- 
ledge, and  in  its  disaatisfaction  with  Üie  present,  to  bnng 
within  its  grasp  and  to  appropriate  the  treaauree  of  this  kind 
which  Christianity  presentßd.  The  peculiar  mental  tendencies 
in  the  church  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Gnosticism.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  tondency  which  wa«  directly  opposite  to  Gnosti- 
cism, and  repelled  those  elements  of  culture  which  Gnoariciam 
would  have  blended  with  Chriatianitj  ;  to  the  predominant 
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epeculntive  tendency  of  Gnosticism  it  opposed  the  aims  flf 
practical  Christianity,  attaching  itself  wiüi  all  its  might  sim- 
ply to  the  facts  of  Christianity,  iind  rejucting  with  a  6rm 
religions  realism  all  idealistic  subtletiea  On  the  other  hand, 
there  woä  a  tendency,  which  in  its  Btriving  after  knowledge 
approiimated  to  Gnosticism,  recognised  a  real  mental  want 
which  lay  at  its  basis,  and  sought  to  satisfy  it  by  substituting 
for  tt  false  gnosis  a  true  otie>  founded  oo  (Hiristian  principles. 
Both  tendencies  were  chargeable  with  one-sidedness  and  de- 
fect, and  it  was  needful  to  supplemefit  and  balance  one  by 
the  other,  in  order  to  further  the  sound  dcTelopment  of 
Christian  truth.  The  former  of  these  tendencies  led  to  an 
error  directly  opposite  to  Gnosticism  ;  the  other  was  itself 
infected  with  what  was  en'oneoua  in  Gnosticism.  As  we 
must  regard  the  great  Origen  as  peculitu"ly  the  representativa 
of  the  second  tendency,  so  we  recognise  in  Tertullian  the 
representative  of  the  first.  The  unyielding  powerful  exhibi- 
tion of  wbat  was  pecidiarly  Christiiui,  w^ith  an  unceremoniona 
rejection  of  all  foreign  higredients,  in  sharp  hostility  to  the 
existing  world,  furuia  the  marked  distinction  of  TcrtuUian'a 
spirit.  But  this  cleai-ly  shows  ua  the  striking  one-sidedness 
of  his  nature,  which  disturbed  and  obscured  his  conception 
of  t'brifitianity,  the  principles  of  which  are  designed  not  to 
repel  the  world,  but  to  appropriate  and  transform  it.  Where 
this  latter  eÖcct  is  not  produced,  a  rough  nature  such  as  Tej-- 
tullian's  cannot  properly  experience  the  spiritualizing  influence 
of  Christianity.  To  Gnosticism  Montauiism  stood  in  the  mc 
direct  coutnist,  and  of  this  Tertullian  is  the  most  important^ 
representative,  for  his  mental  course  was  greatly  influenced 
by  it,  and  he  first  wTought  it  out  into  a  system.  Rightly  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  Tertullian  we  must  be  well  ao- 
quainted  with  the  natiu-e  of  Müntsmism,  and  its  position  in 
the  developing  process  of  Christianity. 

There  ia  a  time  when  the  divine  supematural  principle  of 
Clirietianity,  after  it  has  fir«t  manifested  itself  as  such  in  oU 
its  purity  and  directness,  must  enter  into  combination  with 
human  culture;  the  supematural  must  become  continually 
iDore  natural,  and  the  a^  of  revelation  and  miracles  must  be 
succeeded  by  that  of  operations  carried  on  by  tlie  agency  of 
the  human  mind  as  animated  by  the  divine  life  :  towards  tho 
formation  of  such  a  proccää  tbÄt  tendency  is  opposed,  which 
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would  retain  for  ever  in  an  pqual  degree  the  element  of  tb» 
Bupematural— of  inspiratiou,  wlicic  the  niind  can  l>e  only 
passive.  On  this  side  Muntjiuism  is  opposed  to  Gnosticiam  aa 
the  other  extreme.  We  perceive  in  it  a  tendency  disposed 
not  to  appropriate  the  world  and  the  natural,  but  to  repel 
and  abjure  them — to  make  the  opposition  perpetual  between 
the  Bupematund  and  the  natural,  though  Christianity  aims  at 
overcomJDg  this  Opposition  and  etfeetiug  a  harmony  between 
them.  Muutuuisni  therefore  lends  to  a  predumiuaut  ascetio 
element ;  and  fi-orn  wliat  hns  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  TertuUiau  and  Montaniam. 
Although  we  Ctm  find  no  gi'<.>uiid  whatever  for  denying  the 
historical  personaUty  of  a  Montonus,  yet  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  point  of  extremely  little  importance  in  relation  to  the 
inental  movements  that  pruceeded  from  Montimism.  The 
appearance  of  Montaiius  iu  Phrygia  only  gave  an  accidental 
impulse  to  those  tendeuciea  which  had  lotig  been  fonning 
ill  the  progressive  development  of  the  chui'ch,  and  was  the 
ocoaaion  of  their  beiug  di-awn  together  and  fixed  in  one  pointy 
and  hence  the  effects  were  far  greater  tlian  could  have  been 
expected  from  his  perBOual  character,  He  waa  only  the  un- 
conscioua  organ,  through  which  a  pcculiw  mental  tendencyj 
which  had  devekiped  itself  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  churdi, 
expressed  itijelf  with  cleai-er  iutelligenco  and  greater  strength. 
A  point  of  union  was  given  to  the  scattered  elements.  And 
HiJch  likewise  was  the  relation  of  Montaniam  to  Teitulhan. 
By  means  of  it,  what  hiwl  long  hmrn  maturing  in  his  religioua 
chaiucter  and  in  liis  peculiai-  religious  development,  was  held 
more  consciously,  and  expressed  with  greater  force.  Hence 
we  are  more  disposed  to  seek  the  point  of  connexion  for 
Tertulliau  s  Montanist  tendency  in  what  already  belonged  to 
his  character,  than  to  explain  his  j  iisaing  over  to  Montaniam 
from  external  circumstances  and  inducements. 

During  the  same  period,  that  pei'version  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Ktaud-points  waa  becoming  more  developed,  from  which  Roman 
Catholicism  afterwartis  arose,  Muntauism  was,  indeed,  on 
one  side,  involved  in  such  a  pffirversiun,  and  leaving  the 
Christian  stand-point,  wandered  back  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  hut  on  the  other  baud,  by  bringing  forward  an 
Old  Testament  prophetic  order   it  formed  a  check  against 
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mingling  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  with  th«  ChHstian 
BtHnd-poiut.  The  free  ojKjration  of  the  Spirit,  tliough  more 
in  an  Old  Testament  than  a  New  Testament  form,  was  oppoeed 
to  the  stiff  tiuditional  tendency.  On  this  aide,  Tertullian,  as 
the  refiresentative  of  Montauism,  formed  an  opposing  force  to 
the  increaang  hierarchiau  element.  In  this  respect  he  con- 
utitute»  an  inipttrtont  link  in  the  development  of  the  church. 
By  menns  of  the  great  influence  he  exerted  through  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher, 
he  brouj;^  it  about,  that  the  niontauistic  element  in  tb.fonn 
corresponding  to  the  ecclesiastical  epLrit  was  continued  in  the 
development  of  the  Western  chureh. 

To  all  these  points  we  must  pay  attention,  while  wo  take 
a  nearer  view  of  Tertullian  as  he  displays  tiimsclf  in  hia 
writlngB. — 

Qunrnrs  Setttmicb  FLOREira  Tertüllianub,  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  was  the  son  of  a  centurion 
in  the  service  of  the  Proconsul  at  Cai-tboge.  Though  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  must  have  received  a 
good  literary  eilucation;  for  hia  writings  heai-  marks  of  exten- 
sive reading  and  a  variety  of  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. He  was  sufficiently  master  of  the  Greek  language  to 
be  able  to  write  treatiseK  in  it.  If  we  are  disposed  to  learn 
from  Tortullian's  own  writings  his  precise  rank  and  profession, 
we  not  only  meet  with  tlte  cliarai-teriatics  of  a  rhetorical  edu- 
cation, which  indicate  that  in  hi»  youth  he  had  been  occupied 
with  rhetorical  exercises ;  but  in  the  whole  method  of  bis 
argumentation  and  controversial  tactics  we  easily  recogniae 
the  advOcat«  of  enrlior  days,  who  iuvolunttunly  transferred  the 
habits  of  the  pleader  to  ecclesiastical  polemics,  attempting  to 
draw  together  as  many  reasons  as  possible  for  the  point  he 
wished  to  establish,  without  any  gr*eat  nicety  in  the  selection. 
We  may  indeed  be  disposed  to  itltribute  this  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  mental  structure  a; id  character,  his  natiiral  ten- 
dency to  push  to  an  extreme  whatever  he  took  in  band  ;  but 
if  we  notice  the  juridical  cast  of  his  language,  and  the  com- 
parisons liorrowed  from  legal  8i:ience,  we  shall  find  a  palpable 
mark  of  his  earlier  etudios.  And,  indeed,  tMs  may  be  con- 
firmed by  an  account  of  Eua*ibia8,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  led  to  it  only  by  a  supposition  deduced  from  the 
«litingB  thenuelvefl.     We  gad  a  lioman  jurist,  Tertyllianu^ 


jr  TertnllJMUMi  of  whcae  iiiliiigd  aome  fiagamts  an  pro- 
served  in  the  Puideeta.  Now  t£  it  could  be  nude  oat  aa 
probable  that  this  penon  liTed  in  tLe  aaine  age  m  the  Chria- 
tiAU  Father,  jet  in  the  öknoe  of  antiquity  on  the  point,  it 
ooald  never  be  inüeiTed  that  the  Joiiat  anÜ  the  Father  wera 
identical :  for  tb«  aameneaa  of  the  name  proTea  ""^">fc  ainea 
the  names  Tertiua,  TertuU  us  and  Tertulliaaas  were  bj  no  means 
uuoonunon  among  the  Boiuana.  Nor  would  the  sinülahtj 
of  lai^Ui^e  in  thoäe  fragiiteüt:t  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
father  be  a  satisfictory  prooC  nirnx  this  mar  be  easilj  ac- 
counted for  by  the  common  jundicul  phraseology. 

Tertulliim,  in  tm  tin>t  yt.ur».  whs  h  heathen.  He  speaks  of 
himaelf  as  one  of  those  men  whu  were  onoe  blind  without  the 
light  of  the  Lord.'  Carthuge,  liis  native  place,  wu8  one  of 
thoee  large  cities  which,  at  tlwt  time,  were  tlie  seats  of  great 
moral  corruption.  Probably  Tertullian,  as  a  heathen,  had 
not  been  preserved  frve  frum  the  lufeciiuu,  as  iiiay  l«  infenvd 
from  his  own  confeasionä '  Aud  wlioever  thus  passed  over  to 
Cbriaiiatiity,  from  the  comiptiou  of  the  heathen  world,  could 
testify  with  so  much  tj;rei»t*,'r  force,  from  his  owu  experience^ 
of  the  tranäformiug  power  of  the  Gospel ;  and  ».s  othors 
who  were  especially  oUletl  to  plate  in  the  struugest  light 
one  aspect  of  Chnstiamty — the  o])puäition  of  nature  and 
grace — were  led  to  a  persoiml  knowledge  of  it  through  a 
»harp  struggle  in  the  devflupmeut  of  their  life,  such  aa  a 
Paul,  an  Augustine,  and  a  Lutliei- ;  so  was  this  the  case  with 
Tertullian,  the  first  cuuvtrt  atii-r  Paul  who  represented  tlie 
Christian  stand-point  on  tlii»  particular  aide.  He  reflected 
with  abhorrence  on  his  hcatlieiiisb  life  and  its  pleajsures  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  doscribing  tlie  abominable  nature  of  the 
eruel  gladijitorial  shows,  he  says,  "  Nu  one,  whu  has  not  been 
a  spectator  of  tliese  scenes,  emi  adequately  describe  thoai. 
I  would  rather  fiiil  in  deöcribiiiij.  than  thiuk  of  thcra  agiiiu.' 
From  its  opposition  to  his  emlier  life,  wo  may  also  account 
for  the  ascetic  direction  of  hh  Christian  8eriüUBUL's8,^a  direc- 
tion which,  generally  speukrug,  is  very  natural,  both  for  the 
first  development  of  au  individual  after  his  couvorsiou,  and 


'  "Cseci  giue  Doonmi  lumino." — De  PcfniL  c»p.  1. 
'  "Ego  me  ftcio  neque  alia  carae  adulteria  commiaiMe,  neqtte  nuao 
ai'iA  c&rne  ad  coulinenliam  euili."— Z^  Rtr-rreot.  OamU,  ca^.  &9. 
*  De  Spect&culiis,  oap.  19. 
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for  the  first  develo]>iuent  of  the  church,  while  fonaing  itaelf 
in  the  midet  of  the  heatheu  worid,  and  in  oppoeition  to  iL 
There  are  lovely  natures,  in  whom  whatever  is  beautifiil  in 
man  becomes  heightened  by  the  divine  hfe  whioh  Christianity 
briugs,  and  in  whom  Christianity  appears  still  more  attmctive 
from  being  placed  in  foi^ns  of  guch  natural  loveliness.  And 
there  are  rugged  and  imgidar  natures,  in  whom,  when,  after 
many  coiifliclfl,  they  have  made  thoir  way  to  the  Christian 
Hfe,  the  rude  and  nigged  in  their  dispositions  is  overcome  and 
smootlied  down  by  the  power  of  Christianity.  But  there  are 
others  in  whom,  though  they  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
Christianity,  yet  the  rugged  and  tlie  angular,  the  harsh  and 
the  rude  of  their  natural  character  still  remain  and  operate. 
The  treasure  of  the  divine  life  here  appears  in  an  unpleaedng 
form,  whioh  would  etiaily  repel  u  superficial  obsen-er  from 
their  society.  To  this  latter  class  TcrtuUian  belongs.  When 
he  commendB  Christian  patience,  and  contrasts  with  it  his 
natiuul  impatientia,  and  speidis  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
such  a  virtue,  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  natural  dis- 
poeition.' 

It  cannot  be  proved  from  any  passage  in  Tertulliali's  works 
that  he  belonged  to  the  clerical  order  before  he  went  over  to 
Montanism.  It  is,  indeed,  cei-tain,  that  in  the  treatise  De 
Anima^  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of  the  presbyters  who 
were  engaged  in  church  government  and  preaching.'  But  he 
had  written  tins  book  when  a  Montmiist ;  and  the  case  might 
veiy  well  be,  that  he  had  Ijeen  chosen  for  their  presbyter  by 
the  schismatic  Montanist  church,  at  Carthage.  But  Jerome 
eays  exjiressly  that  he  was  hrst  of  all  a  presbyter  in  the 
CcUholic  church.  We  have  no  reaaua  foriioubting  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  since  in  itself  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  man  of  Tertullian's  zeaJ,  knowledge,  and  talent,  would 
be  chosen  to  be  a  presbyter.''     But  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 

'  De  Patient,  cap.  1.  "  Ita  mii^rrimw  ego,  aemper  «ger  caloribaa 
impatieDtife. 

'  Gap.  0. 

'  "  Uia^erueramua.  Poet  trani^Acka  AolBonia  dimigaa  plebe  "  (as  if,  aftei 
the  Bcrvic«  wtm  cadcd.  the  congregation  was  diiunieacd,  nod  merely  the 
clergy  left  behind}  "  nobia." 

•  Nothing  to  the  coniniry  cnn  be  inferred  from  Iiis  <>peaking  in  the 
pereon  i>f  the  hiity  in  his  De  Monotjamia,  c  13,  and  Exhorl.  Cast  c.  T, 
tor  it  may  l>c  auppcacd  that  in  tiioae  passigea  he  Bpeaka  comm« 
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fonned  of  what  church  Tertullian  waa  pre8hyt43r.  It  would 
be  most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  church  in  his 
native  place,  Carthage ;  for  he  speiika  of  himself  iti  various 
treatises,  composed  at  diflFerent  times,  as  a  resident  at  Car- 
thi^.  From  one  passage  in  his  book  De  Cultu  Foem., 
nothing  more  can  be  gathered  than  that  he  once  visited 
Rome,'  which  a  resident  at  Carthago  might  often  have  occa- 
sion to  do.  Jerome  seems  certainly  to  attest  that  Tertullian 
filled  an  ecclesiastical  office  at  Rome,  since  he  says,  that  by 
the  envy  and  insults  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  waa  prompted 
to  ptua  over  to  Montaniem.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  account  has  a  historical  foundation.  There  was 
always  a  strong  dispofiition  to  ex]»lain  the  transition  from  the 
Catkolic  Church  to  an  heretical  purty  by  external  considera- 
tions; and  Jerome,  especially,  could  never  get  over  what  ha 
had  suflered  from  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  utter  complainta 
respecting  them,  and  to  trace  earlier  disagreements  to  that 
source.*  The  statement  of  Eusebius  about  Tertullian  is  too 
«ihort  and  too  obscure  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  oertain  and 
definite  conclusion  from  it.^ 

The  most  valuable  memorials  of  Tertullian's  inward  arid 

cative  from  a  foreign  Btand-poiDt.  And  In  the  paasage  De  Oratione, 
c.  15,  "No8  vel  maxiioe  nullius  loci  homines,"  it.  need  not  be  admitted 
though  it  would  be  possihie,  that  Tertullian  wrote  thia  treatise  before 
his  entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  whennotaMoataaial;  hutTertulliua 
might  at  that  period,  when  hierarchical  ideas  were  not  so  prevalent, 
^peak  thus  even  aa  a  cleric. 

'  Cap.  6. 

»  When  the  kte  Dr.  V.  CSSlln,  in  his  TCTiew  of  the  first  edition  of  thia 
work  {HnÜMdie  LiJferaturzeitunff  Jahrff.  1826,  Nov.  8,  607),  in  opposing 
what  is  here  said,  adduces  the  partinlity  of  Jerome  for  the  Kominh 
church,  he  doc»  not  appear  to  me  to  hare  made  out  a  contradiction, 
Jerome  might,  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  Homiah  clnirch,  and  yet  lament 
the  pride  and  envy  of  the  clergy,  as  la  Been  in  bis  later  writings. 

^  VVe  moan  the  Word*  already  quoted,  'A»;^p  rd  t*  iWa.  fi-Bafoi  nsJ  tS» 
IMUiirra  hrl  'Pdfii)!  fMffirpäy.  These  words  ca.n  hardly  t«  understood  to 
meatt,  "One  of  the  most  dintiTiguii*hed  Latin  ecclesiastical  historian»," 
though  that  injudicious  translator,  RuflHInaä,  may  hive  so  underslood  it 
(inter  nOdtros  scrip/ores  admvdurr  claniH):  they  may  be  taken  to  mean 
'•one  of  the  most  difitinguiehed  m«n  in  Rome."  Bijt  we  arc  not  obliged 
to  admit  that  Eui>ebius  here  refers  to  the  distinguished  place  Tertulliaa 
held  in  the  church  at  Rome.  Judging  trnm  the  connexion,  it  may  refer 
to  the  respect  in  which  he  waa  h*la  «hen  jet  a  heathen,  and  that  h» 
nf«ra  to  him  u  one  of  the  mobt  respected  jurist.»  in  Rome. 
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outward  life,  and  hie  influence  on  his  own  age  and  Bucoeeding 
ages,  are  his  writings.  In  iuem  we  see  a  man  who,  whatever 
bo  seized,  enibraoed  it  with  his  whole  soul,  with  ardent  affec- 
tion, and  hence  was  inclined  to  reject  or  assail  as  vehemently 
■whatever  opposed,  or  seemed  to  oppose,  the  object  on  which 
his  heart  was  act.  And  what  he  thus  laid  hold  of^  or  rather 
what  laid  hold  of  him,  wiia  Chriätiauitj.  By  that,  and  for 
that,  he  was  inspired,  o»  evtirj  unprejudiced  person  must  feel, 
who  will  take  the  paina  uece&Hary  to  understand  a  man 
belonging  to  a  different  nge  from  the  present  'Hie  new 
creation  effected  by  Chnstianity  conid  not,  indeed,  all  at 
once  pervade  him.  That  fierce,  powerful,  unltending  Punic- 
Bomau  nature,  which  had  gruwu  up  iu  heathenism,  contained 
mucli  that  was  repugnant  to  tlie  spirit  of  ChriHtianity.  That 
subduing  spirit  atme  to  liim  in  a  form  with  which  he  was 
unfamiliar,  and  could  not  be  admitted  without  a  struggle. 
Tertullians  mind  had  acutenesa,  depth, and  dialectic  dexterity, 
but  no  logiad  cleiu-ueaa,  repose,  and  arrangement ;  it  was 
profound  and  fruitfal,  but  not  linrmonious ;  the  check  of 
sober  self -gov  örnment  was  wanting.  Tertullian,  though  aii 
enemy  of  {ihilosophical  speculatiuii,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
bo  a  falsifier  of  the  truth,  was  not  destitute  of  a  speculative 
spirit ;  but  it  wanted  the  scientific  form.  Feeling  and  imagi- 
nation prevailed  above  the  purely  inteUectual.  An  inward 
life  filled  with  Christianity,  outmn  the  development  of  hia 
understanding.  A  new  inward  world  was  opened  to  him  by 
Christianity ;  feelings  and  ideas  poured  themselves  into  his 
living  ardent  soul,  which  he  wanted  adequate  woi-ds  to  ex- 
press. The  new  superubundaut  spirit  first  formed  his  lan- 
guage. The  African  Latin  was,  in  this  case  especially,  a 
foreign  material,  which  was  deficient  in  imagery.  Hence  the 
struggle  between  living  feelings  and  conceptions,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  hampered  and  confined  the  living  spirit.' 

Of  Tertullian  it  especially  holds  good,  that  be  can  be  under- 


'  Niebuhr,  who  knew  how  to  estimate  erery  kind  of  excellence,  and 
although  he  has  only,  b7-the>-b;,  spoken  vith  arlmiration  of  Terlollian, 
yet  opposes  the  notion  of  a  peenliar  dialect  of  the  African  school  of 
which  ApuIeiuH  and  Tertullian  &rä  to  be  conaiiiercd  the  representatives. 
"  The  notion,"  he  naya,  "  that  their  language  has  anything  provincial  in 
it  is  quite  erroneous.  Its  only  peculiarity  i»  that  it  abouuiU  in  words 
■od  expressions  taken  from  the  ancient  Latin  wiiters."  (  Vidi  Lee 


itood  only  fron 

lugaiiii^  witb  tiie  ifinl  »teh  dw 

reoogniae  in  the  ikft«tiw  fimt,  tintK 

oooUina,  and  to  aet  it  free  fixxB  that  ea 

Biways  the  boBBeaB  of  genniiie  löatorieal  < 

the  chanLcteiiatieB  of  TertalUaai  mamtt  he  i 

and  quickneas  of  percept»,  -«Ucii 

combinations  which  atwtrtiinea  oBHled  bä^ and  caaifd  hna  to 

substitute  plmable  appeannoea  fcr  ■■brtaatwl  pnxA, 

TertuUian,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  U^  joined  the  aeet  of 
Montanas.  Aa  «e  hare  aheadj  wpmatfaJ,  it  has  been 
attempted,  very  erroneoudy,  to  eiplam  tiiia  tkmagb  by  enft- 
ward  caosea,  inetead  of  aecouutiug  fiar  it  by  an  iotenial  ooo- 
geniality  of  mind.  If  we  gt>  tfarongh  his  vntii:^  aeeuiJiiig 
to  the  yarioos  sobieeta  of  which  they  treat,  the  relatioD  of  the 
earlieo-  writings  of  Tertolfiaa  to  thoee  in  which  he  advocatea 
Montanistic  views  wül  be  raost  cl«ariy  exhibited.  We  pn>- 
pose,  therefore^  to  divide  Tertnllian'a  writinga,  according  to 
their  subjects,  into  three  classes,  and  in  each  class  to  point 
out  their  distinction.     In  the  first  daas  we  comprise  those 

ritings  of  TertuQiaa  which  are  apologetic  and  polemic  in 
snce  to  heathenism ;  those  whidi  ndate  principally  to  the 
relation  of  Chriatiana  to  the  heathen,  to  the  Christian  mode 
of  life  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  heathen,  and  to  the 
Bufferings  and  oonduct  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution. 
We  connect  these  writings  with  one  another  on  account  of 
the  ämilarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  called 
them  forth,  and  which  occasioned  many  points  of  similarity 
in  their  contents. 


9n  the  History  of  Jtome,  «dited  by  Dr.  L.  Sobmitt,  to],  lii.  p.  271, 
London,  1849.)  Certainly  we  oui  find  no  proTincialism  in  TertullÜA, 
which  might' be  aUnbuted  to  the  um  of  (be  Panie  ^aagiiaga. , 


PART  I. 

THE  FmST  OIiAflS  OF   TEETULUAW's  WRTTINOaL 


nOBB  WniCH  WERE  OCCASIONED  BT  THE  BEL-VXTON  OS  VBB 
OHBISTIAifa  TO  THE  HEATllE»,  AND  REFER  TO  THE  VINDI- 
CATION 0¥  OHRIBTlAjriTY  AGAJNST  THE  HEATHKN — ATTACICa 
ON  HEATHENrSM — THE  BUFFERINGS  AJJD  CONDUCT  OF  OHBIB- 
TIA.NS  UNDER  PERSECUTION  —  AND  THE  INTEBCODBSB  OF 
CHRISTIANS    WITH    HEATD:BN8. 


SECTION  I. 


fHK  vuTnros  or  this  class  compobep  bt  tkrttluah  befobb  h 

JOIIIXD  THB   MOMTAHISTS. 

Tertdxltan's  coQversioni  took  place  probably  at  a  favour- 
able time  for  the  (JLriBtian  church.  The  violent  outbreaks 
of  the  popiilar  fury  under  the  Emperor  Marcua  Aurelius 
declined  of  themselves.  This  sovereign,  who  Bought  to  main- 
tain the  state-religion,  and  to  suppress  the  religious  party 
which  threatened  to  endanger  it,  was  succeeded  by  Commodua, 
who  gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  con- 
stitution ;  and,  as  Dio  CasKiua  reports,  was  disposed  to  be 
more  fevourable  to  the  ChristianH,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress  Mareia.'  But  as  long  as  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  against  Clu"i9tianity  as  a  religio  iUicita  were 
not  expressly  repealed,  the  Christians  could  never  reckon  on 
any  permanent  and  general  repose  iii  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  tranquillity  waa  always  liable  to  be  diaturbed  by  any 
slight  shocks  firom  without.  Occurrences  of  this  kind  hap- 
pe&ed  in  various  parts  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gom- 
niodus;   the  civil  wars  which,  when  Didius  JiJiauua  bad 

'   Vide  Dr.  Neander'B  Gfeneral  HiRtory  of  the  Chriatiau  B«ligion  and 
<3hunli,  roL  i.  p.  163.    Sl  Lib.  Ed.— Ti. 
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purchaaed  the  imiierial  sceptre  of  the  Praetorians  ia  a.D.  193, 
were  sooa  excited  by  the  disaatiafaction  of  the  legiona    Gene- 
ral calamities  always  kindled  afresh  the  popular  hatred  against 
the  Chiistiaua,  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  an  Tertulliau  him- 
self says ; — "  As  a  pretext  for  their  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
they  employ  the  vain  allegation  that  the  Christians  are  the 
cause  of  every  public  calamity.     If  the  Tiber  overflows  the 
walhi,  if  the  Nile  does  not  irrigate  the  fields,  if  the  skies  m-o 
shut,  if  the  earth  quakes,  if  there  is  a  fiiraine  or  a  pestilence, 
iramediately  the  cry  ia  raised.  '  Christianos  ad  leoann  /' "  '  The 
paaeiona  tliat  were  excited  by  the  civd  wars  turned  agaitist 
the  Christians,  who  were  always  hateful  to  the  popular  fanati- 
cism.    Moreover,  after  the  Emperor  Septimius  SeveruB  had 
entirely  conquered   his  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne, 
Piscennius  Niger,  in  the  east,  and  Claudius  Albinus,  in  Gaul, 
A.D.  197,  various  public  festivities  gave  opportunities  fornume- 
rous  attacks  on  the  Christians.     They  could  take  no  part  in 
the  heathen  divenjiona  with  which  their  victories  were  cele- 
brated,  nor  iu  attending  the  unbecoming  thcatricai  exhibitions 
and  the  cruel  gladiatorial  combats,  nor  in  the  various  modes 
of  flattering  the  eiiii»eror8,  such  as  presenting  incense  to  their 
busts,  sacrificing  or  swearing  by  their  genius  ;   and  thus  they 
appeared  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  godj,  or  of  the  Caesars, 
and  the  empire.*    Or  if  only  some  Rtrictor  Christiana  would 
not  join  in  festivities  that  in  themselves  contained  nothing 
anti-Christian,  because  they  believed  that  they  saw  something 
heathenish  in  them, — aa  for  example,  not  lightiag  up  their 
houses  at  a  genei"al  illumination, — this  was  euough  to  draw 
forth  the  pubUc  hatred  against  the  Christiax;«  belonging  to 
any  city.^ 

'  Apologet,  cap.  id. 

Angustiu  quote«  an  ancient  saying,  "  If  Qod  wiHiholds  the  rain,  the 
ikalt  IB  with  ihe  Chriatiaoa."  " Non pluit  Dens.  Ditc  ad  Chrittinnos." 
Augnstin  ia  Pa.  Ixxx, 

*  "Hoiiles  populi  Bomanl,  principum  Bomanomm,  irreli^osi  ia 
CsBsarea." 

*  Clemens  of  Alexandria  wrote  about  this  time  the  fii»t  books  of  hi* 
Stromata,  for  he  bring»  down  the  chronology  only  to  the  de;iih  of 
OommoJuK,  (lib.  L  fol.  337,  ed.  t^arin;)  but  b:«l  ho  written  under  Ih« 
reign  of  Septimiu«  Soveros,  he  would  probably  have  fixed  upon  tlio 
accession  of  tliat  emperor  a»  the  terminus  ad  quern,  and  he  sayi*,  (lib,  ii. 
foi.  4H,)  "  We  hare  daily  before  our  eyes  copious  8tr4:umi;  of  the  blood 
of  martyrs;    we  behold  thein  burnt,  crucified,  beheaded^"  'H/itv  N 
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Aud  when  the  populace  or  an  unfrieDdly  goTemor  tool 
ftdvautnge  of  auch  au  opportuuity  to  seize  the  Chri&tiaus  aud 
throTT  them  iuto  prisuu,  they  might  always,  accurdiug  to  the 
existing  lawn,  be  punished  with  death.  To  Chriätians  who 
were  tluis  lanijuishing  in  the  prisons,  aud  had  mftrtj'rdom  in 
prosjK'ut,  Tertulliiiii  Jult  himself  impelled  by  Christian  love 
to  nddix'ss  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  Large 
ftupjiiies  of  bodily  refreshments  were  conveyed  into  the  prieo&f 
in  the  name  of  tlie  whole  church  and  of  individuals,  who  vied 
with  one  nuother  in  exprentjious  of  love  towards  their  ButTering 
bi*et[ireii  and  the  ^vituüsso8  to  the  faith.  Tertulliau  w^as  at 
this  time  far  from  casting  reproaches  on  these  blaraeless  indi- 
cations of  brotherly  love  witli  that  gloomy  severity  which  he 
aflerwarda  showed  as  a  Montanist.  Only  it  justly  appeared 
to  him  important,  that  above  the  bodily  ULcessities  of  those 
confessors,  their  spiritual  necessities — at  a  juncture  when  the 
last  conflict,  aud,  even  before  that,  so  many  s\ibtle,  concealed, 
and  still  more  dangerous  temptations  might  assail  them — 
sliould  not  be  neglected.  "  Along  with  those  means  of  bodily 
nourishment" — he  said  totliem  — "  which  your  mother 
churcli,  from  her  stores,  aud  individual  brethren  from  the 
private  projierty,  send  to  you  while  in  prison,  receive  from 
Bomethiug  which  may  servo  for  the  sustenance  of  your  souls. 
It  profits  not  that  the  body  be  uonrisheii  while  the  soul  is 
famished ;  rather  if  the  weak  be  taken  care  of,  tliat  which  ia 
Btrouger  ought  not  to  l>e  neglected."  '  TortuUian  was  far 
from  the  fanatical  reverence  for  martyi'doni,  which  could  not 
see  in  confesaora  fi-ail  men  still  subject  to  sin.  Although  he 
acknowletlged  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  being  able 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  and  martjTdom,  hy  the  power 
of  faith,  yet  he  well  knew  tliat  they  had  not  yet  wholly  over- 
come the  world — that  after  each  separate  victory,  if  thej'  were 
not  watchful  over  themselves,  the  still  more  dangerous  temp- 
tations of  self-love  threatened  them,  and  on  that  account  he 
held  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  "  Before 
things,"  he  said  to  them,  "  ye  blessed  martyrs,  grieve  not  tl 

iipBovot  ftapTvpuv  irriyai   indtrrrti  rjf-ipas  iv  ü^Oa\)iois  i)^ii¥  Otupoifif» 
wapan-rafiivtev,  kvaoKiv'iaKfVoftiviav,  rks  Kf(f>aKiis  aTOTtftvoftifBiy, 

'  The  existing  readiag  is.  Si  quod  inßnnnm  est  curatvr,  eequ«  quvrl 
itifinnriu  eat,  negligi  ntm  debet  ;  but  the  sense  requires  tliat  we  ahuuIJ 
mui— yitod  ^riiiius;  thus  ia  c  4,  wo  £ad  caro  inßrma  opposed  U 
fortiori  »pirttui. 
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Hüly  Spirit,  who  has  entered  the  prison  with  yon ;  for  if  he 
hiid  not  entered  with  yon  into  the  prison  you  would  not  he 
here  to-day.  Hence,  strive  that  be  miiy  abide  with  you  here 
and  lead  you  heuce  to  the  Lord.  The  prison  is  a.8o  an  abode 
of  the  evil  spirit,  where  he  meets  those  who  belong  to  hira. 
But  on  this  account  ye  are  conae  to  the  prison,  that  ye  may 
tread  liim  underfoot  in  his  own  abode  ;  for  outside  of  tlia 
prison  ye  hdve  already  comlmted  with  him  and  trodden  him 
underfoot.  Might  he  uot  therefore  say,  Ye  are  in  my  kiug- 
dona,  I  will  tempt  jou  by  low  pnssioiTS  and  di.ssousions.'  Let 
him  flee  yoiu*  couutenauce,  let  him  hide  himself  in  the  deepest 
abyss,  palsied  and  stiöeued  like  a  serpeut  rendered  harmless 
|jy  enchantment.  Nor  let  hira  succeed  so  well  in  his  king- 
dom, SB  to  involve  you  in  strife ;  but  may  he  find  you  fortiticd 
and  armed  with  concord,  because  to  maintain  peace  among 
yourselves  is  to  make  war  with  him."  '  To  give  force  to  bis 
e.^hortation  Tcrtullian  avails  himself  of  the  high  position 
which  the  confe.saora  at  that  time  held  in  the  church-  Thoaa 
who  ou  account  of  their  offences  had  beeu  excluded  from 
church-communion,  and  loaged  after  restoratiou  to  it  with 
deep  sorrow,  were  woufc  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful 
iutercesfiiun  of  these  revered  confessors,  who  sometimes  took 
upon  themselves  to  grant  them  reconciliation  w^ith  the  church, 
by  furnishing  them  with  tlie  so-called  libellos  pacis,  a  pre- 
rogative which,  fi-om  the  want  of  insight,  from  ill-judged  sym- 
pathy, or  from  spiriticial  pride,  was  sometime»  abused  to  the 
injury  of  church-discipline  and  order.  To  this  power  of  the 
martyrs  to  grant  reconciliation  to  others,  TertuUian  alludes 
when  he  says — "  Those  who  have  not  this  peace  in  the  church 
are  wont  to  implore  it  from  the  martyrs  in  prison.  Ou  this 
account  you  ought  to  have  it  yourselves,  and  cherish  and 
guard  it,  in  order  that  when  requttted  you  may  be  able  to 
impart  it  to  others."  Here  also  we  find  a  mark,  of  a  mind  not 
yet  imbued  with  Montanisra  ;  for  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
Bee,  would  have  led  Tertullian  to  pass  a  much  more  severe 
judgment   on   this    prerogative   exercised  by   the  martyrs. 

'  The  reading  iiiediU  must  relate  to  Ite  attempt  omde  to  force  th^ 
imprisoned  ChriälLanä  to  apostasy  by  atarvalion;  but  this  vould  T« 
quite  foreign  to  the  connexion,  nor  would  the  predicate  vilibua  justify 
It.    Certikialy  some  such  won!  as  tsediis,  adiia,  or  acidlia  in  requjred. 

*  "  Fax  vestra  b«lluiii  eat  ilti." 
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Their  entrance  into  priBon  ho  considered  as  a  call  to  fiwe 
themselves  fix*m  eveiything  which  had  liitherto  burdened 
their  souls ;  to  renounce  more  completely  all  eartlily  tbinge^ 
OS  they  htid  now  taken  leave  of  their  parents.  In  what  Ter- 
tulliiui  Bays  of  the  world  os  a  real  prison,  from  which  they 
would  1*  freed,  v/e  recognise,  indeed,  that  rude  opposition  to 
the  world  which  fonns  a  point  of  connexion  for  Montanisni ; 
but  wo  must  also  take  into  account,  how  the  heathen  world, 
OS  it  then  stood,  must  have  presented  its£'lf  to  him,  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  waa  reidized  to  Cliristians.  "  Henceforth," 
said  he,  "you  are  8C])arated  from  the  world :  how  much  more 
from  all  the  tilings  of  the  world.  And  lot  it  not  agitat« 
you,  that  you  are  separated  from  the  world.  For  if  we  only 
reflect,  that  this  world  itself  is  a  prison,  we  must  think  that 
ye  are  rather  corae  out  of  a  prison  thixu  entered  into  one. 
The  world  has  greater  darkness  with  which  it  blinds  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  imposes  heavier  fetters, — fetters  which 
bind  the  very  soula  of  men.  The  world  holde  more  crimisalB, 
— namely,  the  whole  human  race.  Darkness  is  in  the  prisoD, 
but  ye  yourselves  are  light.  It  has  fetters;  but  in  God's  sight 
ye  are  free.  Its  air  is  noisome  ;  but  ye  are  a  sweet-smelling 
savour.  Ye  are  waiting  for  the  judge  ;  but  ye  shall  judge  the 
'udges  themselves.  He  may  he  troubled  there  who  sighs  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Outside  the  prison,  the  Christian 
has  renounced  the  würlu  ;  but  within  the  prisou  he  has  also 
renounced  the  prison.  It  mattei*8  uot  in  what  part  of  the 
■world  ye  axe,  who  are  out  of  the  world.  And  if  you  have  lost 
many  pleasures  of  life,  yet  it  is  a  profitable  traffic  to  lose 
something  iu  order  to  win  what  is  greater  :  I  w^ill  uot  yet  say 
anything  of  the  reward  to  which  Ood  iuvites  tbe  martyrs. 
Let  ua,  meanwhile,  compare  life  in  the  world  and  life  in  the 
prisou,  whether  the  spirit  does  not  gain  more  in  the  prison 
than  the  flesh  loses,  But  verily,  the  flesh  loses  nothing  that 
it  absolutely  needs,  through  the  care  of  the  church  and  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  over  and  above  that,  tho  spirit  gains 
what  is  always  useful  for  the  faith.  Thou  seest  no  etmi  _ 
gods  ;  thou  dost  cot  meet  their  images  ;  thou  partakest  n« 
of  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  in  tho  daily  intercourse  of  life 
thou  wilt  not  be  touched  by  the  foul  steam  of  their  sacrific 
thou  art  not  struck  by  the  ahouta  of  the  theatre —  the  cruelty, 
the  rage,  or  the  liceutioumess  of  those  who  frequent  it ;  thine 
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eyes  do  not  settle  on  the  plaoes  which  are  devoted  to  publio 
voIuptnoTisness.  Thou  art  free  from  vexations  find  tempta- 
tions, and  even  fi'om  persecution  itielE  The  prison  is  to  the 
Christian  wliat  the  desert  was  to  the  prophets.  The  Lord 
himself  frequently  retired  into  solitude,  that  he  might  pray 
more  fi-eely  and  witlidruw  from  the  world  :  lastly,  he  mani- 
fested his  glory  to  hia  dif-oiplea  in  solitude.  Let  ua  discard 
the  name  of  prison,  and  call  it  retirement.  Though  the  body 
is  shut  up,  though  the  flesh  is  detained,  yet  all  things  are 
open  to  the  spirit.  Walk  about  in  the  spirit,  not  placing 
before  you  sha^iy  gi'oves  or  long  porticoes,  but  that  way  which 
leads  to  God.  The  log  feels  nothing  paiufiil  in  the  stocks, 
when  the  soul  is  in  heaven.  The  soul  leads  the  whole  man 
■with  it,  and  transports  it  whither  it  will.  But  where  thy 
Leart  is,  there  will  thy  treasure  be.  Let  then  our  heart  be 
■where  wo  wish  to  have  our  treasure."  He  then  reminds  them, 
that  as  combatants  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  viilue  of  thy 
Christian's  military  oath  tükeu  at  baptism,  they  were  armed 
from  the  first  for  perpetual  wai-fare  with  the  world.  "  Let  it 
be  allowed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  prison  is  somewluit  biu'den- 
Bome  to  Christians ;  yet  we  were  called  to  fight  in  the  servioe 
of  the  living  God,  when  we  first  responded  to  the  words  of  our 
oath.  No  soldier  takes  luxuries  with  him  to  war ;  he  marches 
to  battle,  not  from  hia  sitting-room,  but  from  light  and  nar- 
row tents,  where  all  hiu-dness  and  inconvouieuce  and  un- 
plefisantuesa  is  to  be  met  with."  To  this  image  of  a  military 
life  he  adds  the  image  of  the  prize-fights  common  in  that  age. 
"  Ye  are  about  to  enter  a  noble  contest  in  wiiich  the  living 
God  is  the  umpire ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  overseer  j  the 
crown  is  eternity ;  the  prize  is  an  augelic  life,  a  citizenship  in 
heaven,  everlasting  glory."  They  have  Christ  fur  their  leader; 
they  are  anointed  with  hia  Spirit,  and  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
teat.  As  the  athletJB  prepared  for  their  conflicts  by  a  severe 
discipline,  bo  he  wislxed  them  to  regard  the  prison  as  a  train- 
ing for  the  final  conflict.  He  reminds  the  Christians  in  prison 
of  the  sacrifices  which  men  '  can  make  for  merely  temporary 
'  In  mcQUoning  how  much  men  coald  endure  for  the  aake  of  glory 
•nd  honour,  he  adduces  also  the  example  of  Peregrinus  ProteuB,  who 
Toluatarily  died  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  the  way  La  which  he  epeaka 
of  It  ahowa  how  very  far  he  waa  from  aupposing  that  thia  perMU  e»er 
belonged  to  the  CltriätiaD  churcb ;  and  it  also  Eiorräa  to  show  tba 
nnhistorical  eleiuent  in  Lucisii's  well-kaown  axxount  of  Mol, 
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objects,  and  this  leada  hira  to  notice  tlie  occurrenoee  of  tba 
existing  period.  "  An  individital  can  suffer  that  for  the  causa 
of  man  which  he  dreads  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  God.  Of 
this,  the  pr^ent  times  funiiäli  us  with  evidence.  How  manj 
jjereons  have  eacrificcd  their  rouk,  their  worldly  condition, 
their  very  life  for  the  aake  of  one  man ;  either  by  himself 
when  they  took  sides  against  him"  (by  the  victorious  Septiniius 
Severufl,  when  they  had  been  earlier  on  the  side  of  Piscenuins 
Niger),  "  or  by  his  opponent  when  they  fought  for  his  party  " 
(they  were  condeniiied  as  adherents  of  Seveitia  by  Piscenniiis 
Niger,  when  he  had  tlic  upjxir  hand  in  Afric^a). 

The  festivities  at  the  celebration  of  the  victories  of  the 
Emperor  SeptimiuB  Severn»  might  have  occasioned  Ter- 
tuUian's  polemical  tract  De  Spectaculig,  on  the  propriety  of 
ClmBtians  joining  in  the  specta^-les  of  those  time».  But  thig 
ia  not  a  ocrtiiiii  chronological  mark,  since  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  exMbitions  renders  a  special  reference  to  any 
particular  time  umiecesaaiy.  A  subject  is  here  treated  of 
which  enters  deeply  into  the  i-elations  and  life  of  the  Chris* 
tiana  of  that  age, — the  general  question  which  is  frequently 
repeated  under  other  relations — Huw  far  the  Christian  may 
venture  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  world,  and  adopt 
its  existing  manners  and  forma  of  life,  and  how  far  this  cäh 
be  done  without  doing  violence  to  Christian  principles  and  to 
the  Chiistian  spirit  Such  questiona  must  often  have  been 
brought  uudcr  discussinn,  at  that  time,  when  Christianity 
had  to  take  rc^t  in  a  world  which  had  been  developed 
entirely  from  the  »tand-point  of  heathenism.  Frequent 
coUisioDs  must  have  occ\nTed  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life 
between  what  was  Chnstian  and  what  was  heatheniali.  Here 
then  was  a  liability  to  error  in  two  directions;  either  by  a  too 
absolute  rejection  of  what  only  required  to  be  purified  from 
the  heathenish  element  and  to  be  ennobled  by  Christianity, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  too  pliant  an  accomnaodation  to  the 
present,  to  the  injury  of  the  pnrity  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
development  of  Christianity  at  this  early  ptaiod  accoi 
more  witli  the  former  tendency;  but  still  a  conflict  (Mtistc 
between  tlie  advocates  of  the  two  tendencies.  TcrtuUian,  iu 
oonsequouce  of  his  whole  character  as  we  have  already  do- 
(gcribed  it,  had  a  strong  leaning  to  tlie  former ;  and  it  is  tnor« 
correct  to  affirm  that  in  hia  original  Chri^iau  cku'acter  then 
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was  Botnething  allied  to  Montaniam,  thuü  to  find  a  mark  of 
Müutanism  ia  it  wlien  such  a  tendency  allowed  itself.  This 
general  difiereace  of  ethical  views  fotmd  a  specific  application 
ia  the  opiaioa  held  respecting  public  spectacles.  On  many 
things  relatinjr  to  them  there  could  not  well  be  any  dilFerenoe 
among  Christians.  To  sacrifice  men  to  a  cruel  diversion,  as 
in  the  gladiatorial  fights,  was  revolting  from  the  first  to 
Christian  feeling.  But  in  many  kinda  of  shows  the  question 
couJd  not  he  so  easily  decided.  Yet  we  must  never  forget 
how  all  this  was  at  that  time  connected  with  heathenish 
mythology,  and  heathenish  morals ;  how  much  that  violated 
Christian  demeanour  and  Christian  feeling  must  have  been 
always  present,  of  which  Tertulliau'g  treatise  gives  evidence  ; 
and  how  little  ixiuld  the  |)oaaibility  lie  entertained  of  a  trans- 
formation, by  which  these  spectacles  could  become  anything 
else  according  to  a  Chriatian  mode  of  viewing  tliem,  which 
co\üd  not  possibly  sepai'ate  the  idea  of  the  thing  and  its 
existing  form  of  realization.  It  waa,  aa  Tertullian  saj^,  one 
of  the  marks  by  which  the  transition  from,  heathenism  t« 
Christianify  was  known,  when  a  person,,  who  before  had 
eagerly  resorted  to  the  spectacles,  at  once  renounced  the 
practice.'  The  strict,  joyless  life  to  which  men  devoted  them- 
eelvea  as  Christiana,  was,  aa  the  same  Teitullian  says,  what 
terrified  many  people  more  than  the  fear  of  death.  *  Hence, 
also,  it  might  happen  that  owing  to  the  rough  ascetic  form  of 
Christian  life  many  miaappreheuded  ChrUtianity,  and  many 
were  repelled  from  it,  who  might  easily  have  been  won  over 
to  it  had  it  revealed  itself  to  them  in  its  own  genuine  cha- 
racter, elevating  and  adorning  all  that  ia  human.  Many 
heathena  interpreted  that  strict  life  of  the  Christians  in  the 
same  way  aa  in  later  times  the  greater  moral  eamestnesa  of 
vital  Cliristianity  is  interpreted  by  worldly-minded  men  who 
call  themselves  Chriatians.  They  wero  disposed  to  account 
for  this  Helf-deuial  of  all  earthly  pleaauro  by  the  predominant 
tendency  to  the  future  world.  No  wonder,  if  they  despised  a 
life  that  was  to  them  so  destitute  of  joy.  Hence  they  endea- 
voured to  account  so  readily  for  the  Christian  contempt  of 

'  Cap.  xxiv.  "Atqnin  bino  vcl  ma.xime  intelligunt  lactam  Ghdetiatituit 
de  repudio  spoctaculorum." 

*  Oiip.  ii.  "Plureit  deniqueinveaias^qaosinsgispericalDOiTolaptati^ 
qiuuL  Tit«,  ftvocel  ab  hac  »eat  " 
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eartlily  lifo.'      Others  who  were  more  favoumbly  dispoBcdl 
towardo  the  ChristiauB,  and  approaclied  nearer  to  tliem,  en- ' 
deavoured  to  point  out  to  them  that  even  from  their  gtand« 
point  they  need  not  Bcrnple  to  take  part  in  worldly  ami 
menta.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  such  heathens  endeavoured ' 
to  enter  into  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  in  wh«cli  tnany 
things  must  have  still  appeared  etnuige  to  them;  and  hero 
we  shall  perceive  how  at  a  later  period  the  part  of  heathenism 
waa  acted  over  again  by  a  worldly  Christianity.     "  To  enjoy 
Buch  great  outwai'd  delight  with  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  quite 
compatible  with  religion,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  soul  and 
conscience;  it  can  be  no  ain,  and  argues  no  want  of  reverence^ 
toward»  (Jod,  to  enjoy  such  delight  in  the  proper  time  ani 
place,  by  which  God  cannot  he  offended."    "  Christians  thcm-1 
selves  Bay  that  the  good  God  has  granted  all  his  gifts  to  men 
for  their  benefit.     Why  should  uoi  man  enjoy  his  gifts  which, 
are  made  use  of  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spectacles?"  The 
were  also  other  Christians  who  did  not  consider  the  uncondi- 
tional prohibition  of  spectacles  as  justifiahle.     To  admit  such 
a  prohibition,  they  asked  for  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which 
expressly  contains  it.     Certainly  the  laity  are  here  referred 
to;  and  hence  it  is  plain,  as  also  appears  from  many  oth€ 
passages  in  TertuUian,  that  this  class  of  persons  occupi€ 
theinsiolves  diligently  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
everything  relating  to  faith  and  morak  submitted  only  to  th< 
declarations  of  Scripture.     TertuUian  calls  the  faith  of  sue? 
persons  either  too  simple  or  ttio  scrupulous;'  the  latter 
refers  to  their  paiuful  conBcientiousueas,  which  allowed  tht 
to  receive  nothing  which  could  not  be  proved  by  tlie  cxprea 
words  of  Scripture ;  the  former  epithet  relates  to  their 
simplicity  in  always  requiring  the  letter  of  Scripture  in 
of  looking  to  the  principle  and  spirit,  and  deducing  the  i 
from  the  general.  This  was  a  reproach  which  many  Chiisti« 
of  those  times  justly  merited,  who  always  adliered  so  closely 
to  the  letter,  which  gave  rise  to  many  misapprehensions  in 
ihe  Christian  etbit»  of  that  day.     TertuUian  quotes  on  this 


1  Cap.  i.  "Bunt  qui  esii«itmuat  Cbrisdanofl,  espcditum  morti  genii), 
ad  banc  obKiiiiHtioncni  abdicatio»«  vQlujiialum  crudiri,  quo  faciliuB 
yilam  contemnunt,  ampaialU  quasi  reLiaai:ulii  ejus.  Be  deüiderent,  quua 
vacaam  aibi  fecerint." 
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Bubjeot  the  language  of  a  light-nmidcd  man  who  opposed 
those  strict  views  of  life,  which  he  regarded  its  a  wantou  joke :' 
"The  Buu  äcattars  its  boams  on  the  impure  without  becoming 
denied;  yea,  God  hiiDself  looks  down  frora  heaven  on  the 
wicked  without  being  dtsJilud;  why  tiien  should  Christians  b« 
»fraid  lest  they  should  lose  ftomewhat  of  their  pxmtj  by  joining 
in  the  public  showa !"  From  the  couneiion  in  which  these 
words  Btaud,  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  eaid  by  Christiansi 
but  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  most  hght-ininded  cIrhb, 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  said  by  a  heathen  who  wislied  to 
ridicule  the  Christian  strictnesa  of  life.  Yet  on  connmring  it 
with  auother  pasaiige,-  it  seems  probable  that  Tertullian  here 
meaus  the  Christians.  As  he  had  noticed  that  those  reasons 
ia  behalf  of  the  public  shows  made  an  impression  on  the 
Catechuiaeus,  a  class  of  peraona  most  etudly  disposed  to  waver, 
and  ÖVÜU  ou  those  who  were  no  longer  novices  in  Christianityj* 
he  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  De  Sptctaculis  for 
their  instruutiou  aud  preservation.  He  also  animadverted  on 
all  the  argumeuta  brought  forwaid  either  by  heathens  or 
Christiaus  in  vindication  of  the  public  shows. 

Tertullian  acknowledged  one  truth  which  lay  at  tho  bnsiB 
of  what  the  heatheus  said  j  the  truth  that  was  founded  in 
that  original  and  universal  consciousnoBS  of  God,  to  which  in 
genera]  he  impressively  bears  witness.  He  traces  the  error 
that  allied  it«äeli'  to  this  truth  fh>m  the  want  of  the  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  God  aud  of  bis  moral  govenuuent,  which 
was  first  imparted  by  revelation,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  disorder  brought  into  the  creation  by  sin.  "  No  one 
denies,"  he  says,  "  (for  what  nature  reveals  of  itseif  can  be 
hidden  from  no  one,)  that  God  ia  Üie  creator  of  the  world,  aad 
this  world  is  creiited  good,  being  inteud'^d  for  the  service  of 
man.  But  since  they  do  not  completeiv  understand  God — ■ 
since  they  know  him  only  from  the  works  of  natm^,  not  from 
personal  communiun;  not  as  a  God  nigh  at  hand,  but  only 
afar  ofi" — they  cannot  know  how  he  has  commanded  to  \ise 
what  he  has  created,  nor  what  inimical  power  has  perverted 

'  Cap.,xi,   "Stmviludius  quidam." 

*  De  üorona  Mil.  ciip.  vi.  "  Suiiviladii  nostri.*" 

'  Tertullian  plainly  dislini;uishGa  botb  clasäea  for  whom  his  treatise  ii 
designed,  when  hu  aaya  at  the  begiaaing  ;  "  Dei  t^ervi,  cognoscita,  qui 
oum  majcime  ad  deum  accuJiÜB  ;  rttaigaoädte  qui  jium accesaisae  voa  te*ti- 
Acati  ei  coufessL  «iUa." 
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the  use  of  the  divine  creation."  Hence  Tertullian  a.'wa3ra 
insisted  on  distinguiahing  the  creation  as  it  waa  originally,  and 
Hjs  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  sin.'  "As  to  the  gold^  the 
brass,  the  silver,  the  ivory,  wood,  and  all  other  materials 
which  are  employed  in  making  idols,  who  haa  placed  them  in 
the  world  excepting  Ood  the  creator  of  the  world  1  But  was 
it  for  the  purpoHO  that  such  things  Bhould  be  worahipped 
ioBtead  of  himself?  Docs  there,  indeed,  exist  what  has  sinned 
against  tSod,  and  haa  not  proceeded  fh>m  him  1  But  since 
it  haa  sinned  against  God,  it  has  ccoBed  to  belong  to  God ; 
and  in  the  very  fact  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  God,  it  sins 
against  him.  Man  himself,  the  originator  of  all  sins,  ia  not 
only  Gud'a  work,  but  God's  image ;  and  yet  he  haa  aposta- 
tiaed  both  in  soul  and  body  from  his  Creator.  "We  recognise 
here  that  important  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  in  applying 
which  Tertullian  was  only  hampered  by  his  one-sided  ascetic 
tendency — the  principle,  namely,  that  Christianity  always 
connects  itself  with  the  oiiginal  nature  of  tnanj  and  leads  it, 
freed  and  purified  from  the  perversion  of  sin,  to  its  true 
development  and  realization  corresponding  with  its  idea. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows.  When  he  proceeds  to 
combat  the  objection,  that  pubHc  shows  aro  not  expressly 
prohibited  in  Holy  Writ,  an  opportunity  most  naturally 
offered  for  pointing  to  the  new  source  of  revelation,  which 
was  added  to  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  that  completion 
of  the  Christian  ethics  which  was  professedly  given  by  the 
new  prophets,  Aa  a  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
this.  But  now  he  satiafied  himself  with  refuting  his  oppo- 
nents by  distinguiahing  between  what  was  contained  in  Holy 
Writj  according  to  the  letter,  and  whüt  according  to  its  general 
principlea  He  met  them  with  the  fundamental  maxim,  that 
in  geuend  rules  the  application  to  particular  cases  may  he 
ascertained,  and  thitt  the  general  rule  always  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  particular  case.'  He  then  appeals  to  the 
vow  üdten  by  every  Christian  at  baptism,  to  renounce  the 
devil,  hia  pomps,  and  his  angels,  and,  therefore,  to  renounce 
idolatry  and  everything  connected  with  it.    He  endeavouzs  to 

'  Insiitutio  and  Interpolatio  naturae. 

*  "  Geacraliter  dictum  intelligaaius,  cam  quid  etiam  epecia'iter  in« 
terprctarl  capit,  iiam  et  speciuiiter  quradam  pronuntiata  gcncraliter^ 
Mpintt."     Cap.  iJL 
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prove  that  theao  spectacles  originated  in  idolatry.  But  with 
all  his  dread  of  even  the  most  distant  apprt«ich  to  idolatry, 
Tertulliau  was  very  far  from  BUpei-stitious  solicitude  ;  he  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  tlie  exterior  from  the  iuterior.  "  Iq 
Inference  to  the  place,  there  is  nothing  forbidden,"  he  says, 
— "  the  servant  of  God  can  enter,  not  only  those  assemblies  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  but  even  the  temples  themaelves,  with- 
out danger  to  his  faith,  if  only  a  simple  cause  unconnected 
with  the  special  purposes  to  which  the  phices  are  devoted, 
lead  him  thither.  For  even  the  streets,  the  markets,  the 
baths,  the  stables,  and  our  very  houses,  are  not  free  from  idols. 
Satan  and  his  angela  have  filled  the  whole  world.  Yet  all 
this,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  world,  does  uot  separate  us  from 
God  ;  we  are  separated  from  him  only  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
taminated by  the  sins  of  the  world.  When,  therefore,  I  enter 
the  Capitol,  or  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  as  an  offerer  or  wor- 
shipper, I  forsake  my  connexion  with  God  ;  so  likewise,  when 
I  visit  the  circus  or  the  theatre  as  a  spectator.  The  places, 
in  themselves,  caunot  defile  ua  :  only  the  purposes  to  which 
those  places  are  devoted."  He  therefore  aims  to  show  that 
the  habit  of  frequenting  these  public  spectacles  ia  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  mind  belonging  to  a  Cliristian.  "  God  haa 
commanded  us  to  act  towards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  in  his 
natm*e  tender  and  delicate,  with  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and 
peace,  not  with  wrath,  anger,  and  bittenieaa.  How  ctm  auch 
a  spirit  harmonize  with  shows?"  And  after  ho  had  further 
contraatcd  the  feelings  excited  by  the  shows  with  the  motions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shown  that  they  were  irreconcilable, 
he  says — "  Theuco  they  go  on  to  fury,  and  madness,  and  dis- 
sension, and  to  whatever  is  uidawful  for  the  priests  of  peace." 
He  here  alludes  to  the  universal  priestly  calling  of  Christians, 
the  couscioueuosa  of  which  in  the  church  afterwards  becam« 
overjiowered  by  a  transference  of  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood. 

Ho  pkiced  the  unchangeable  nrle  of  moral  conduct  founded 
on  the  divino  word,  in  opposition  to  the  subjective  ai'bi- 
trai'iness  in  the  moral  judgments  of  the  heathen.  "  In  no 
place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  excused  which  God  oondemns ; 
in  no  place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  lawful  which  is  not  lawful 
always  and  everywhere.  This  is  the  integrity  of  truth,  and 
the  completeness  of  discipline  due  to  it,  and  the  'omfumutj  of 
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reverence,  aad  the  fidelity  of  obedience, — that  it  chaugea  not 
its  opinion,  nor  varies  its  judgmeut.  Tiiat  which  is  really  good 
or  bad,  canuot  be  anything  else.  AU  things  ßtiiud  arm  in  the 
truth  of  G<jd.  The  heathen,  with  whom  tliere  ia  no  complete- 
ness of  truth,  bocjiuse  Ood  is  not  their  teacher  of  truth,  inter- 
pret good  and  evil  according  to  tlioir  own  will  and  pleasure;  in 
one  place  that  ia  good  which  in  another  place  is  evil,  and  what 
is  evil  in  one  place  iß  good  in  another.  All  things  a^re  of  the 
devil  which  are  uot  of  God,  or  which  displease  God.  All  this 
ifl  that  pomp  of  the  devil,  against  which  we  make  our  vow  in 
receiving  the  sign  of  faith.  And  of  what  wo  ahjnre  we  ought 
not  to  partake,  neither  ia  word,  nor  deed,  nor  sight,  nor  pro- 
spect But  do  we  not  renounce  and  rescind  that  sign  in 
rescinding  its  tcstimonyl"'  He  then  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  heathens  themselves,  in  whose  eyes  abstinence  from  the 
shows  was  one  majk  of  a  Christian.  "  No  one,"  he  says, 
"  goes  over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  unless  he  has  throAvn  away 
his  own  arras — unless  he  has  deserted  the  standard  and  oatl: 
of  his  own  chief — unless  ho  has  made  a  covenant  to  perish 
with  them.  Will  he  think  eonccniing  God  at  that  very  time 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  of 
God?  Will  he  Jiavo  jx;acc  in  his  soul,  who  ia  contending  for 
the  charioteer?"  He  here  alludes  to  the  violent  and  e 
contests  for  the  factiunes  circeiises.'  Will  he  learn  modesty,'' 
who  is  staring  at  the  buffoons  ?  In  all  the  show,  nothing 
more  offensive  is  to  be  met  with,  than  tlie  careful  adorning  of 
men  and  women.  The  chief  concern  of  every  one  who  goes 
there,  ia  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  IJut  while  the  ta^agedian  is 
vociferating,  will  he  meditate  on  the  exclamations  of  a  pro- 
phet ?  and  during  tlie  melodies  of  an  effeminate  player,  will 
he  be  meditating  on  a  Psalm  1  and  during  the  contests  of  the 
athletse,  will  ho  say  that  we  are  not  to  return  a  blow  ?  and 
can  he  be  moved  to  pity,  whose  attention  is  fixed  on  the  bites 
of  bears,  and  the  sponges  of  them  that  fight  with  nets  1  May^n 
God  avert  from  bis  jÄople  such  a  love  of  destructive  plea£urei^^| 
For  what  is  it,  to  go  from  the  church  of  God  to  the  church^^ 
of  the  devu  1  to  weary  those  hands  in  applauding  a  player 
which  thou  hast  been  lifting  up  to  God  1  to  give  a  testimony 

*  Cap.  IX. 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oreek  and  Boman  Antiquiüee,  p.  287.    £d.  2, 
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to  a  gladiator  with  a  mouth  that  has  said  Amen  to  the  Holy 
One  1  to  say  'for  ever  and  «w'  to  any  being  save  to  God  and 
Christ?"  A  remarkable  passage,  from  which  we  learn  that 
already  fixed  liturgical  forms  had  heen  adopted,  and  that  the 
congregation  joined  in  the  usual  doxologiea.' 

As  warning  examples  of  the  pemicioua  influence  on  Chri». 
tians  of  visiting  the  public  shows,  TörtuUian  adduces  several 
fects  which  are  very  explicable  on  psychological  principles. 
A  Christian  female  had  been  induced,  probably  against  the 
voice  of  her  conscience,  to  visit  the  theatre,  wJiich  heretofore 
had  apfieared  to  her  as  Satan's  seat.  Much  that  she  saw  and 
heard  waa  likely  to  hurt  her  Christian  feeling.  Her  conscience 
reproached  her.  She  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  She 
believed  tliat  she  was  possessed  by  one  of  those  evil  spirits 
who  made  tlieir  hiibitation  there.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a 
demoniac.  Tiie  usual  exorcism  was  employed,  in  order  to 
drive  the  evil  sjjirit  out  of  her.  But  they  detected  the  cause 
of  her  melancholy,  the  impreassions  that  continued  to  operate 
unconaciously  in  her  soul,  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  they 
wished  to  drive  out  from  her,  (i.  e.  hcrsclfj  regiirdiog  herself  as 
one  with  the  evil  spirit,)  answered — "  I  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  of  her,  for  I  found  her  in  my  own  place."  It  was 
natural  for  Tertiillian,  from  his  stand-point,  not  to  diätinguish, 
in  such  au  occuiTence,  between  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective. He  passed  over  the  means  by  which  such  a  result 
was  obtained,  and  foimd  in  it  only  a  proof  that  the  theatre 
was  Satan's  peculiar  seat  And  if  only  the  moral  means  are 
taken  into  account,  he  had  a  positive  right  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion.  So  likewise  it  may  be  easily  explained,  when 
another  Christian  female  was  punished  in  a  dream,  becausa 
she  was  present  at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy.     Whether 

'  "  Ex  ore  qtio  Amen  jn  Sanctam  protuleris,  gladiator!  te^timoniam 
nwldere!  tisaluvas  iii' aiUvot  aln  otaaiao  dicere  nixi  Deo  et.  Christof 
It  has  been  thought  that  Tcrtullian  by  the  ward  sanctum  nie&nt  thft 
l>ody  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eui;harit*t,  and  that  he  alluded  to  the  manner 
of  celebrating  that  rite  wlien  it  was  Kaid  to  the  recipient,  Corpua 
Domini,  ami  he  aiii^Arereil,  Amen.  But  a»  the  t^equel  sbow»,  Tertullian 
rather  athidcs  to  the  Amen  of  the  doiolof^ies.  We  miiBt  therefore 
«uppoiiC!  the  words  in  truth  tobe — "sunetuft  Deus,"  S710J  icipioi;  also 
(IT  alüiim  Alt'  aiäivoi  is  the  close  of  a  doxology.  These  words  were  also 
used  for  cimgratulating  the  vietorioufl  gladiators,  fcr"  aliiyos  tis  ai&yea 
»i/rnirfti ;  just  as  they  were  accnstomed  io  cry  out  to  the  inaaiio  Com- 
Tuodiis     Diu  Catw.  lib.  IxxiL  f  20. 
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her  death,  whicti  happened  five  days  after,  was  in  any  way  con» 
nected  with  the  impressions  made  by  the  dream,  or  whether 
this  was  only  an  accidental  connexion,  we  cannot  decide 
for  want  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  case.  But  Ter- 
tulUan  cosily  saw  in  it  a  dirine  punishment.  Further,  he 
appealed  to  iostanccs  of  pf-rsotLs  who,  having  begun  to  visit 
the  theatre,  relapsed  into  heathenism ;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
such  caaes,  the  elfect  might  be  tliat  men  became  shaken  in 
their  Christian  principles,  their  moi-al  perceptions  were  blunted, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  many  strange  impressions,  and  thus 
were  gradually  prepared  for  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

Tertidlian,  after  giving  all  these  examples,  made  the  follow- 
ing application  :  —  "  What  has  Ught  to  do  with  darkness] 
what  has  life  with  deaths  We  ought  to  hate  these  gather- 
ings and  assemblieb  of  the  Gentiles,  since  there  the  name  of 
Qod  is  blasphemed, — there  the  lions  are  daily  called  for 
against  ua, — thence  are  persecutions  decreed,—  and  thence 
are  temptations  sent  forth."  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  indica- 
tion of  the  time  in  which  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise,  the 
oommencement  of  the  perseautiun  that  followed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  victories. 

Lastly,  he  contrasts  the  joys  that  the  Christian  gains  with 
those  that  he  gives  up.  "  Wliat  else  is  our  desire,  but  that  o^ 
the  Apostle ;  to  depart  from  the  world,  and  to  be  received 
with  the  Lord  1  Where  our  desire  is,  there  ia  our  delight. 
Suppose  that  thou  art  to  pass  this  hfe  in  delights.  Why  art 
thou  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  be  content  with,  and  not  to 
acknowledge,  ao  many  and  such  great  pleasures  which  God 
bestows  upon  thee  "i  For  what  is  more  delightful  than  recon- 
ciliation with  God  our  Father  and  Lord  J  than  the  revelation 
of  truth  1  than  the  discovery  of  errors  ]  than  the  pardon  of  so 
many  past  ofl'enees  1  What  greater  pleasure  than  a  disgust 
for  pleasure  itself?  than  a  contempt  for  the  whole  world? 
than  true  liberty  ]  than  a  pure  conscience  ?  than  a  blameless 
life  1  than  no  fear  of  death  t  than  to  tread  under  foot  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles  f  to  cast  out  demons  ?  to  perform  cures  i 
to  seek  for  revelations  "i  to  live  unto  God  1"  In  these  expres- 
sions, which  refer  to  miraculous  powers  and  to  special  revela- 
tions, we  can  see  nothing  absolutely  Montanistic,  but  only  a 
mark  of  that  predominant  leaning  towards  the  supernatural, 
which  afterwards  connected  itself  with  Montauism.     "  These 
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«re  the  pleasurea, — these  the  shows  of  Christiana,  huly,  ey  cr- 

lasting,  gratuitous If  knowledge,  if  literature  delight 

thee,  we  have  enough  of  books,  enoiigh  of  verses,  enough  of 
may.ima,  enough  also  of  song,  enough  of  sounds ;  not  fablea,  but 
verities,  not  cunningly  ^Tought,  but  Bimple  strains.  Wouldst 
thou  have  fightings  and  wrestlings  "i  Behold  immodoatj  cast 
down  by  chastity,  perfidy  slain  by  fidelity,  cruelty  orushed 
by  compassion,  impudence  eclipsed  by  modesty.  Such  are 
our  contests  in  which  we  gain  the  crown.  Wouldst  thou  also 
somewhat  of  Wood?  Thougli  List  Christ's."'  Then  follows 
a  view  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the 
general  resurrection. 

In  wl\at  Tertullian  says  of  the  joy  felt  at  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  enemies  of  God,  we  do  not,  it  must  be 
allowed,  recognise  tlie  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  love.  We 
see  the  aclfifib  feDling  niingljng  with  the  divine,  the  flame  of 
human  paasion  blending  with  the  ardoiu-  of  faith.  We  discern 
a  mdc  unbridled  fancy,  which  gratifies  itself  in  depicting  the 
sufferings  of  the  ungodly.  Here  Tertullian  shows  us  what  he 
was  by  nature,  and  still  not  siifficiently  transformed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  we  also  sea  how  this  age  of  rude  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathen  world  had  its  peculiar  temptations  and  trials 
for  the  inner  Cliristian  life,  so  that  Christian  love  was  forced  to 
give  way  to  a  hatred  that  transferred  itself  to  the  other  world. 
He  closes  with  the  words,  in  which  the  confidence  of  his  faith 
IB  so  beautifully  expressed  : — "  To  behold  such  shows,  thus  to 
exult,  what  prastor,  or  consul,  or  priest,  shall,  of  his  own 
bounty,  bestow  upon  thee  ?  And  yet  we  have  them  now  in 
some  sort  present  to  U8,  through  faith  in  the  imagination  of  the 
spirit.  But  what  are  those  tilings,  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  Üie  heart  of  monl 
Greater  joys,  methinks,  than  the  oircua,  and  both  the  theatres, . 
and  any  race-course."* 

To  Tertullian  this  subject  appeared  so  importaüt,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  extend  his  influence  to  those  Christiana  whose 
mother-tongue  was  the  Greek,  and  therefore  composed  a  trea- 
tise upon  it  in  that  language." 

*  Cap.  xxix. 

'  Gap.  xcx.  "Et  tarnen  hsec  jam  qaodammodo  habemtu  per  fidem 
tpiritii  imaginanle  reprsBsentatu." 

*  De  Corona  Mil.  cup.  vi.  "  Sed  ct  huio  materin  propter  »u&Tiladio* 
nofitros  gmco  quoaue  M.o  sutiufaoinu»." 
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"We  have  already  remarked  that  a  general  principle  ynM 
involved  in  ihia  controversy  rcspuctiug  the  public  allows,— 
the  geuei*al  opposition  of  the  moral  jndgment  respecting  thö 
relation  to  all  civil  and  social  institutions  and  customs  what- 
ever that  wero  grounded  or  appeai-ed  to  be  grounded,  in 
heathenism,  the  opposition  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious 
spirit  either  more  rudely  opposing  things  as  they  were, 
or  disposed  to  accommodate  itself  to  them.  Tlie  general 
opposition,  wliich  lay  at  the  basis,  was  treated  of  by  1  "ertullian 
aÄer  he  had  composed  the  former  treatise,  in  auothei-  work 
entitled  De  Idololairia.  The  opposition  which  is  here  dis- 
cussed, relates  not  merely  to  that  which  exists  in  heathenism, 
but  to  all  that  is  worldly.  It  is  a  qneistion  which  continually 
recurs,  ^Tiat  can  Christianity  appropriate,  jmd  what  must  it 
entirely  reject  1  One  party  set  out  from  the  principle  that  no 
one  ou^'Lt  to  be  afraid  to  confess  his  faith  hefore  the  heathen, 
and  that  everything  should  be  most  carefully  avoided  which, 
miglit  occasiou  a  commingling  of  heathenism  and  Christianity. 
The  other  party  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  ocoasioa 
ought  nut  uanecesstu-ily  to  be  given  to  the  heathen  to  show 
ill-will  to  the  Christians  as  persons  dangerous  to  existing  civil 
arrangements.  The  Christians,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  fall 
in  with  established  institutions,  provided  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly contradictory  to  the  Divine  law,  Tertullian  belonged, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  the  stricter  party,  and  though 
he  might  go  too  far  in  many  things,  since  he  brought  forward 
references  to  the  religion  of  heathenism,  where  they  had  long 
vanished  fi'om  actual  life,  where  only  a  learned  antiquarianism. 
Buch  as  he  possessed  could  discover  them,  yet  he  shows  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
his  esteem,  how  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it,  and 
how  he  was  filled  with  abhorrence  of  unfaithfulness  to  hia 
profession.  In  this  controversy  we  again  perceive  how  the 
laity  held  fast  to  the  Scriptures  and  freely  used  them,  as 
only  rule  of  lifo.  Thus,  the  milder  and  more  liberal  part 
who  were  opposed  by  Tertullian,  appeajed  to  tlie  words 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Let  ev^ry  man  abid©  in  the  sanio 
ing  wherein  he  ia  called-"  I  Cor.  vii.  20.  The  principle  here' 
involved  was  this — that  a  Christian  is  not  at  hberty  to  aep^ 
rate  himself  from  the  relations  in  which  he  haa  been  plj 
by  the   hietoiical  development  of  Divine  Frovidence — t 
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Clmstianity  is  designed  not  to  effect  any  Budden  revolntiouf», 
nor  to  place  itself  in  any  rude  opposition  to  the  existing  deve- 
lopment of  sooiety,  but  to  enter  into  all  tbe  forms  of  human 
life,  iu  order  to  imbue  them  with  a  new  spirit.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  right  law  for  the  development  of  Chi'JBtianity  which 
those  persons  adopted  who  app&aled  to  these  words  of  the 
apostle— a  law  which  Tertullian'a  spirit  and  the  Montanism 
that  was  allied  to  it  were  not  able  to  recogniiäe.  But  in  truth, 
it  waa  easier  to  express  the  right  rule,  generally,  in  theory 
than  to  carry  out  its  practical  application,  That  general  maxim, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  had  its  necessary  limitationa. 
Such  relations  were  meant  which  allowed  an  abiding  in  God 
to  be  possible,  which  involved  nothing  contradictory  to  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  the  right  application  of  the  maxim, 
it  was  always  of  importance  correctly  to  distinguiah  between 
what  waa,  and  what  was  not,  reconcilable  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple. Of  this  Tertullian  was  fully  aware,  aud  in  thia  part  of 
the  argument  he  was  right,  U8  we  shall  see. 

He  begins  with  giving  a  wider  extent  to  tlie  idea  of  the 
renunciation  of  beatheniBm,  since  he  reckons  as  belonging  to 
it,  the  renunciation  of  all  sins  connected  with  heatheniem,  for 
he  regarded  heathenism  as  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits.  "  Since 
all  sins  whatsoever,"  he  says,  "  are  in  their  spirit  contrary  to 
God,  and  there  is  nothing  contrary  in  its  spiiit  to  God  which 
is  not  accounted  to  belong  to  deemons  and  unclean  spirits, 
whose  servants  tbe  idols  are, — without  doubt,  whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin.  committetb  idolatry,  for  he  doeth  that  which  per- 
tftineth  to  the  masters  of  idols."  In  this  passage  we  perceive 
the  genuine  moral  spirit  of  Tertullian,  which  in  its  conse- 
quential development  necessarily  led  him  to  dispute  the  dis- 
tinction that  arose  fi*om  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment stand-points — the  distinction  between  Bins  against  God 
and  other  sins,  according  to  which  the  so-called  sins  against 
God,  such  as  denying  the  faith  in  times  of  pensecution,  were 
reckoned  among  the  peccata  mortalia. 

He  then  proceeds  to  what  is  strictly  idolatry,  "  Most  per- 
sons," he  says,  "  im^ne  that  idolati-y  is  simply  to  lie  under- 
stood in  these  ways  only  ;  if  a  man  either  bum  incense  or 
^ffer  sacrifice,  or  make  a  libation,  or  bind  himself  to  any 
«acred  rites  or  priestly  oflBces."  He  maintains,  on  the  con- 
tcary,  that  whoever  in  aoy  mamier  ooutributes  to  the  promo- 
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tion  of  idolatry,  whoever  fUmisbes  materials  for  itj  is  guil 
of  participating  in  idolatry. — Thus,  whoever  manufactures 
idols  aß  a  sculptor,  jjaintor,  goldsmith,  or  weaver,  is  an  idolater 
Many  persons  who  had  gained  their  livelihood  by  such  tradea^ 
had  embraced  Christianity.  It  waa  now  required  of  them 
that  they  ahould  relinquish  the  trade  they  hjwi  hitherto  car- 
ried, on,  and  turn  to  another. 

When  such  jjeraons  objocted,  that  they  could  support  neither 
themselves  nor  their  familius  in  any  other  way,  TertuUian 
replied,  "  It  is  spoken  too  late.  Thou  oughtest  to  have  con- 
sidered this  beforehand,  after  the  example  of  that  most  pru- 
dent builder  who  firet  reckons  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  hia 
own  powere,  lest,  failing  when  he  has  begun,  he  should  after- 
wards be  ]mt  to  shame."  He  then  quotes  tliose  words  of 
Clirist,  vvhiiJn  at  oil  events  could  ouly  stand  in  an  indirect 
relation  tu  wluit  he  wisliwi  to  prove,  that  Chi'ist  called  the  poor 
"  blcssjed,"  a  passage  wliich  relates  only  to  poverty  of  8[)irit ; 
hut  allowing  that  bodily  poverty  waa  here  spoken  of,  this  woul^ 
only  serve  to  prove  that  a  man  should  not  dread  poveii 
and  might  even  feel  happy  in  it,  if  he  was  ol»liged  to 
uouuce  his  jiroperty  for  the  Lord's  sake.  He  appeals  to  Christ'B 
words  in  the  S<."rmün  on  the  Mount,  which  are  directed  agamst 
auiiety  about  food  and  clothing,  where  he  points  to  the  lihea 
of  the  field  ;  but  these  words  can  Ofily  be  opposed  to  want  of 
trust  in  God,  which  might  keep  back  a  person,  on  passing  over 
to  Christianity,  from  giving  up  a  trade  inconsistent  with  it. 
quotes  tbo  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  yoxmg  roan,  thai] 
sliould  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor — which  woi 
can  be  cousidered  ouly  as  an  exhortation  to  every  one  to  deny 
earthly  things  fcr  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whiüh 
purpose  they  were  originally  uttered.  Further,  he  remarks 
on  the  words,  "  No  one  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God," — "  Parentis 
wives,  childjen,  will  be  left  for  the  sake  of  God. 
thou  doubt  concerning  trades  and  business  and  profeaeic 
even  for  the  sake  of  cliildren  and  parents  J  It  was  plainiy 
shown  to  us  that  pledges  and  criifts  and  business  must  be 
abandoned  for  the  Lord's  sake,  at  the  veiy  time  when  .Tamos 
and  John,  being  called  by  the  Lord,  left  both  their  father  and 
the  ship ;  when  Matthew  was  made  to  rise  from  the  receipt 
(rfowtom ;  when  even  lor  a  man  to  bury  his  iathci'  was  tea 
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mucb  tardiii^s  for  ikith.  No  one  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
chose  for  himself  said,  I  have  uot  whereon  to  live.  Faith 
fears  not  hunger  j  it  knows  that  it  must  despise  even  hunger 
for  God'a  sake,  not  lesa  than  every  kind  of  death.  It  haa 
learned  not  to  regard  the  life — how  much  more,  the  meat! 
How  few  have  fulfilled  these  things !  But  the  thiöjj;s  which  are 
hard  with  men,  are  easy  with  God.  Yet,  concerning  the 
kindness  and  clemency  of  God,  we  must  uot  so  flatU^r  our- 
selves, as  to  indulge  our  wants,  even  to  the  borders  of  idol- 
atry." But  this  was  the  very  point  in  dispute,  whetlier  the 
manufacturing  of  idols  was  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  condütimud. 
Tertullian  appears  to  have  considered  as  forbidden,  not  merely 
the  images  of  false  goda,  but  all  representatioiia  of  rfligioufl 
object«.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged,  referred  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  images  in  the  eultus  of  the  Old 
Testametit,  from  which  followed,  not  merely  the  prohibi- 
tion of  idol  images,  but  all  representations  of  the  objects  of 
religious  reverence.  It  was  from  this  application  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  were  influenced  to  make  do  image  or 
representation  of  Ciuiiit.  But  their  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  that  this  prohibition  was  not  unconditional 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  adduced  the  instance  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  set  up  by  Moses  himself.  But  Tertullian  regarded 
this  only  ns  a  weU-founded  exception  on  account  of  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  that  image  ;  and  he  justified  it  by  the  Divine 
command  expressly  given  to  Moses.  Only  in  sueh  cases  could 
it  be  justifiable  to  represent  the  objects  of  religion.'  Thus 
we  find  ab'Cüdy  a  decisive  contrariety  in  the  various  judg- 
ments formed  respectir^  the  use  of  rehgious  imageti,  and  we 
see  how  Tertullian  transferred  the  positiveness  (poBitivismut) 
of  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  to  that  of  the  New  T««ta- 
ment,  which  thus  gives  him  a  point  of  connexiou  with  the 
Montanist  mode  of  thinking. 

He  maintained  that  since  by  the  baptismal  vow  the  service 
of  false  gods  waa  renounced,  the  making  of  images  was  con- 
tradictory to  it.  But  his  opponents  said, — it  is  one  thing  to 
make  images,  and  another  tiling  to  worship  them.  It  might 
be,  that  those  persons  who  held  this  opinion  regarded  tho 
fiilse  gods  not  as  evil  spirits,  but  as  beings  of  tlie  imagina- 
tkm,  and  rose  to  a  higher  objective  view  of  art  and  mytho 
'  Cap.  y. 
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li>gy,  believing  that  the  object«  of  henthen  mythology  mig^ 
be  represented  aa  object«  of  art ;  nieh  mi^ht  be  the  case  ivith 
the  puinter  Hcrmogenc^  who  will  be  noticed  in  the  aequeL  A 
mode  of  contcmplfttion  this,  which,  after  the  historic  concep- 
tion of  tho  course  of  religious  development  in  heathenism  had 
been  formed  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  might  be  well 
founded,  and  in  its  scientiiic  reference  would  occupy  a  higher 
■tand-ix»int  than  TertuUian's;  bot  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  mode  of  contemplation  would  be  natural  at 
this  stage  of  Christian  development, — whether,  in  this  early 
age,  when  ChriKtianity  and  heathenism  were  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another  as  two  hostile  powers,  it  could  have 
been  formed  and  maintained,  without  injury  to  the  warmth 
and  genuineness  of  Christian  feeling.  That  Christian  feeling 
is  beautifully  expi-esaed  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, ' — "  Canst 
thou  deny  with  the  tongue,  what  thou  confebsest  with  the 
band  ? — pull  down  by  words  what  thou  buildest  up  by  work? 
— preach  one  Gi>dj  thou  who  mokest  so  many?  I  make^  (says 
one,)  but  I  do  not  worship.  As  if  there  were  any  reason  why 
he  dare  not  worship  them  other  than  that  for  wiiicb  he  oiight 
likewise  not  to  make  them,— neanely,  the  siu,  in  either  casSi 
against  God.  But  verily  thou  dost  worship  them,  who 
inaked^  them  tiiat  they  may  be  worshipped.  And  thou 
worshippest  them  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worthless  savour 
of  sacritioe,  but  with  thine  own ;  nor  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a 
beast,  but  of  thy  own  life.  To  these  thou  offerest  up  thy  mind, 
— to  these  thou  makest  libations  of  thy  sweat, — in  honmge  to 
these  thou  kindiest  thy  wisdom.  Thou  art  to  them  more 
than  a  priest,  eiuce  it  is  through  thee  that  they  have  a  priest. 
Thy  diligence  is  their  glory.  Deniest  thou  that  thou  wor- 
«hippest  thy  own  workmanship?  But  they  deny  it  not  to  whom 
thou  sacrifioest  that  richer,  better  gilded  and  more  perfect 
victim,  thy  own  salvation  I "  Tertullian  laments  that  the 
makej-H  of  images  were  actually  chosen  to  clerical  offices.  * 

When  Ilia  opponents,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  appealed 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in 
the  same  calling;  wherein  he  was  called  ....  Let  every  man 
wherein  be  is  c^JLed,  therein  abide  with  God," — Tertullian 
oouldj  on  the  otluar  baud,  point  out  the  necessary  limitation 
they  implied.     He  lays  o]teu  the  fallacy  of  their  aignmeol 
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lien  he  says,'  "  According  to  that  interpretation  wo  may  all 
abide  in  our  sinsj  for  there  is  net  one  among  ue  but  has  been 
found  a  sinner,  since  Clirist  came  down  for  no  other  cause 
than  to  dehver  sinners."  Lastly,  TertuUian  exposes  the  sub- 
terfuge that  persons  who  gave  up  tliis  trade  could  not  support 
themselves,  einco  the  aii*  wliich  serve  for  making  and  adorning 
the  ima^a  of  false  god»,  might  Im  madü  use  of  in  some  other 
■way.  He  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  tliat  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  that  age  furnished  moi-e  occupation  than  «uper- 
stition  did,  for  skill  and  manual  labour.  ^  He  then  pioceeds 
to  uotice  the  profesäiou  of  the  astrolc^rB*  which  had  beeu 
rejected  by  the  whole  church  as  incomjtatihle  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  He  here  niakos  use  of  the  Jewish 
tales  and  the  ApticryphaJ  Book  of  Enoch,  in  order  to  set 
foilh  astrology  as  a  forbidden  ai-t,  and  statt«  that  the  fiilleu 
angels  were  its  discoverers,  and  communicated  it  to  men.  lu 
the  edicts  of  the  emperors  which  banished  astixjlogera  from 
Italy,  Le  found  an  unconscious  testimony  to  the  truth.  Yet 
even  this  art  had  found  advpcates  on  the  Christian  stand- 
point. An  astrologer  who  had  embrac«!  Christianity  would 
not  give  up  his  art,  Itecause  he  believed  that  it  contained  a 
higlier  wisdom.  He  appealed  to  the  circuiuattinoe  that  God 
had  employed  astrology  as  a  nicaaH  to  bring  the  astrologers 
to  Christ,  and  that  they  were  the  hrst  who  liad  done  bonia^ 
to  him;  in  wliatever  way  tliat  phenomcnou  was  understood 
by  them,  whether  a  star  had  appeared  in  the  natural  coiu-se 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  was  to  be  regarded  us  a  miraculous 
appearance.  "  What  then  i"  answered  Tertullian.  "  In  truth, 
that  science  was  allowed  even  to  tlie  days  of  the  Ckiepcl,  that 
Christ  being  bom,  none  should  thenceforth  interpret  the 
nativity  of  any  one  in  the  heavens.  For  tlierefore  did  they 
then  o&r  to  the  infant  Lord  tlie  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
and  gold,  aa  the  close  of  the  sacrifices  and  of  the  glory  of  this 
world,  which  Christ  was  to  take  away."  In  these  words  we 
perceive  tiie  idea  that  forms  their  ground-work,  that  with 
Christ  all  other  forms  of  worship  and  all  worldly  glory  would 
come  to  an  end ;  that  at  his  appearance  they  would  all  pass 
away.     That  Christ  makes  an  end  of  all  worldly  glory,  vaa  a 

'  Cap.  V. 
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Bentiraent  that  TertiiUian,  n{,Teeably  to  his  stand-poinl 
sluill  see,  presented  more  iu  an  lUscetic  negiitive  manner,  tlian 
in  the  form  of  positive  adoption.  Tlie  command  given  to  the 
Magi  not  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  came,  Tertulliau 
explains  allegorically,  as  meaning  that  they  were  oommande 
to  give  np  their  vocation. 

The  office,  also,  of  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  rhetoric 
and  literature,  ajjpcared  to  him  not  very  compatible  with  the 
profession  of  ChrJHtiauity,  since  iu  discharging  such  an  office 
it  v/as  necessary  to  teach  the  heatljen  mytliology  and  to  join 
in  the  heathen  Bchool-fcstivals.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  the  nigged  Tertulliau,  who  waa  diepoaed  tu  repel  every- 
thiug  that  tituod  iu  eouiiexion  with  heatlieuiam,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  nece^ty  of  historical  iuforma- 
tiüti,  and  of  tho  apprupriation  of  the  cultuie  that  had  pro- 
ceeded from  classical  antiquity,  fur  the  service  of  Christiani^. 
He  was  obliged  to  admit  that  ('hristiaus  could  not  dispeuae 
with  that  general  cultiire  which  was  needful  both  for  the 
study  of  tliti  Scripturee,  and  tho  intercoui-se  of  daily  life.' 
Heuoe  Tertullian  permitted  the  children  of  Christians,  eiuoe 
they  oould  aijquire  literary  imtruction  in  no  other  way,  to 
resort  to  heathen  achools,  a&  the  Christian  instruction  pre- 
viously communicated  to  them  would  sufficiently  protect 
them  against  the  poison  of  heatheuiem,  and  the  scholars  could 
more  easily  than  the  teacher»  abtitaiu  from  titking  part  in  the 
heathen  festivnla  and  usagesi.  Would  not  Tertullian,  had  he 
admitted  lurimt-baptisoi,  have  been  induced  to  mention  it 
here,  <»pc:cially  with  his  notions  of  the  eflocts  of  Baptism  f 
Now,  as  we  recoguiae  here  a  certain  liberality  of  thinking  in 
Tortnlliau,  the  question  arises,  Why  did  he  not  go  further  and 
will  upon  Cliristiane  to  dispense  with  heathenish  schools  for 
their  children,  by  founding  schools  of  their  own  iu  which 
«eathen  literature  would  be  explained  from  a  Christian  stand- 
point, and  thus  the  children  of  Christiana  might  be  preserved 
from  all  diuiger  of  the  infection  of  heatlietiism;  while  such 
Bchools  would  also  havt:  funiiBbed  means  for  tho  spread  of 
tliriatianity  {     But  in  this  part  of  the  church  the  disposition 

'  "  Qiiomodo  qaie  inBtitueretnr  ad  prndcntiam  interiiQ  huinanam  vel 
id  queincunquc  bchhuui  vel  aclum,  cum  inütrumcntuiTi  sit  ad  onuiMB 
ritam  literatural  Quomudo  I'epLidiamus  «ccukria  acudia,  sine  qoiba 
dinna  ooa  poieoaU" 
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to  contemplate  ancient  literature  from  a  hostile  ptiint  of  view 
was  still  tix»  great  to  allow  the  plan  to  be  enteartaiaed  of 
appropriatiog  it  in  this  maimer  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
It  was  otherwise  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  where  already 
Buch  attempts  Jad  been  made. 

Towards  cmi,merce  Tertullian  was  not  favourably  disposed, 
on  account  of  the  love  of  gjiiu  and  the  diKhoneet  practice* 
which  he  often  saw  prevalent  amoug  the  morchauta  of 
Carthage.  He  required  of  Chriatians  absolute  truthftilnese, 
and  regarded  all  oatlw  as  not  permissible ;  for  in  consequence 
of  that  literal  iuteiiiretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
which  was  then  common  among  Christians,  Tertullian  found 
in  it  several  positive  com^mands,  and  among  others  that 
relating  to  the  oath,  which  hence  he  held  as  a1)9olutely  for- 
bidden. But  he  not  merely  condemned  in  commeixxj  the 
immorality  attached  to  it>  but  was  disincliiffid  to  tlie  tiling 
itself;  it  a}>pcared  to  him  only  as  a  means  of  accumulating 
wealth,  and  the  motives  to  engage  in  it  must  be  uu-Christian. 
Another  point  of  view  was  required,  pi^ceediug  from  the 
positive  recognition  of  the  multiplicity  of  eailhly  relations, 
and  from  the  difference  in  the  callings  of  men  fouuded  iu  their 
moral  organism,  in  order  to  assign  to  commerce  its  right 
place,  and  to  acknowledge  its  importance  for  realizing  that 
Bovereignty  over  nature  which  would  aubaerve  tlie  kingdom 
of  God.  But  the  Christian  stand-point  bad  not  yet  reached 
80  fiar,  and  TertuUian  especially  was  incapable  of  it,  since  iu 
his  mind  only  the  negatii^e  view  of  the  renmiciation  of  earthly 
goods  prevailed,  and  not  their  positive  appropriation  aa  means 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God.  Stül  he  did  not  venture 
abaolutely  to  forbid  Christians  to  engage  in  commerce.  But 
he  unconditionally  denounced  traffic  in  those  aiticlefi  which 
were  used  for  the  temple-service.  Incem«  viü&  one  of  these 
things,  though  he  himself  made  the  objection,  that  this  might 
be  employed  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  idolatrous 
worship, — in  the  healing  art,  and  by  Christiana  to  show  their 
regard  towards  their  departed  friends  in  the  bimal  of  the 
deia-d.  It  was  his  opinion  that  as  a  contractor  for  supplying 
the  public  victims,  if  he  joined  the  Christian  church,  would 
never  venture  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  trade,  so  a  dealer  in 
incense  could  cot,  f^  long  as  he  engaged  in  that  traffic,  ba 
admitted  to  churoh-communion. 
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There  were  nutmees  m  wiucfa  «larei  who  ^rere  the  jfron 
of  the  aüite,  and  vere  employed  m  a  certain  tnde,  became 
convertB  to  Christianitv.  What  was  to  be  done  if  this  occu- 
pation wa«  iuconsistent  with  Christiiui  principles  f  Tertullian 
soon  arrired  at  a  decLaion. '  "  No  man  can  eerre  tvo  masters. 
If  thou  wilt  be  the  disciple  of  the  Ixvd,  thon  mast  take  up 
thj  croas  and  follow  the  Lord." 

It  wa£  alao  a  controTerted  point,  whether  Chnstians  might 
accept  magisterial  offiooa.  One  party  maintained  the  afiirma- 
tive,  proTided  they  could,  by  permission  or  contrivanoe,  be 
free  firom  partaking  in  idolatrous  worship ;  just  as  Joseph  and 
Daniel,  who  kept  themaelves  pure  frotn  idolatiy,  held  ofioes 
and  dignities  in  Egypt  and  Babylou  with  all  their  insignia. 
But  Tertullian  found  much  that  was  doubtful  in  this  ques- 
tion.* "  Let  us  allow,  then,"  said  he,  "  that  a  man  may  suc- 
cessfully contrive  to  move  in  some  honourable  office,  and^ 
bear  the  name  only  of  the  office,  and  neither  sacrifice,  no« ' 
lend  his  authority  to  sacrificeä,  nor  contract  for  victims,^ 
nor  commit  to  others  the  care  of  temples,  nor  look  after 
their  revenues,  nor  exhibit  shows  at  his  own  and  the  public 
expense,  nor  preside  over  their  eihibition,  nor  make  procla- 
mation or  e<Üct  for  any  solemnity,  nor  even  take  an  oath; 
nor  again,  as  respects  acts  of  power,  pass  judgment  on  the 
life  or  honour  of  any,'  (for  thou  migbtetst  allow  of  this  in 
pecuniary  matters,)  nor  sentence  to  punisliment,  nor  enact  the 
sentence  beforehand,  nor  put  any  man  in  bonds,  nor  shut  up 
any  in  piison,  nor  inflict  torture  upon  any,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
credible  that  such  things  can  be  done."  Tertullian  rightly 
believed  that  a  magistrate  could  not  avoid  all  this,  and,  there- 
fore, the  assumption  of  such  on  office  appeared  to  him  not 
compatible  with  the  Christian  calling.  For  since  he,  like 
many  Chnstians,  had  in  view  only  the  stand-point  of  the 
Gospel,  not  that  of  justice,  he  rei'erred  what  is  laid  down  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  aa  a  law  for  the  disposition  to  the 
outward  act ;  he  kiiew  not  how  to  judge  correctly  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  outward  act  in  its  manifoldnesa  to  the  one 
animating  principle  of  love :  he  held  that  all  those  offices 

'  Cap.  XÜ. 

*  Cap.  xviL 

*  "  De  capita  alicujua  Tel  pndore."  Tc  explain  tlie  olwcnre  ter 
"pudore"  we  may  r^vi  to  Apologet,  cap,  iv,  "In  padc^m  Doiam  capil 
poena  couvcrta." 
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whiob  rendered  it  necessary  to  inflict  pain  on  others  were 
coütradictory  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  und  to  the  essence  of  Cliriatian  love  ;  and  hence  he 
believed  that  the  assumption  of  such  offices  was  forbidden  to 
Christians.  But  in  addition,  another  scruple  arose  in  Ter- 
tullian's  mind,  owing  to  his  excessive  dread  of  all  outward 
contact  with  henthenisDi  ;  that  many  of  the  insignia  of  the 
magistrntes  in  the  Roman  state,  the  purj)le  mantle,  iic,  were 
also  worn  by  the  headd  of  the  college  of  prieata,  and  involved 
a  reference  to  heathenism.  "  No  man  can  be  accounted  clean 
in  imcleaii  things."  To  meet  the  proofe  brought  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  appeid  to  the  example  of  a  Joseph  or  a  Daniel, 
TertulUan  urges  tlie  necessity  of  diatinguishidg  between  the  Old 
and  New  Teatament  stand-point.  "  Know  that  old  things  are 
not  always  to  be  compared  with  new  ones, — barbarous  with 
civilized  customs,  things  begun  with  things  completed,  things 
pertaining  to  slaves  with  things  pertainiug  to  free  men.  For 
these  meu  were  in  their  estate  servants  ;  but  thou,  who  art 
no  man's  servant,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  Christ's  alone,  who  has 
also  freed  thee  from  the  captivity  of  the  world,  oughtest  to 
act  by  the  Lord's  rule."  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  Ter- 
tuUian,  on  the  one  hand,  failed  in  minghng  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  stand-points  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  pene- 
trated by  wiiat  was  peculiarly  Christian,  sliarply  distinguished 
the  two  standpoints  :  we  may  also  notice  the  opposition  of 
these  two  contending  elements  in  Montanism.  In  Tertullian'a 
marking  the  progressive  development  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Montanist  idea  of  the 
various  stages  of  development  in  the  kingdom  of  God  But 
had  Tartulliau  been  at  that  time  a  Montanist,  ho  would  have 
been  induced  to  give  greater  prominence  to  Ideas  that  were 
peculiar  to  Monttxnism.  Wo  find  hero,  as  everywhere  in  Ter- 
tiülian's  writings  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  only  the 
germ  of  hia  later  Montanist  views.  He  thus  proceeds  to 
apply  the  example  of  Christ  to  the  life  of  Iwlievera,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  glory.  "  That  Lord 
walked  in  humihty  and  lowlincsa,  having  no  oertain  home,  for 
he  said,  '  The  Sou  of  Miin  liath  not  wliere  to  lay  his  head  ;' 
unadorned  in  dress,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  'Behold,  they 
tliiVt  wear  soft  clothing  are  ia  kings'  houses ;'  fmaily,  in  visage 
id  aspect  without  beauty,  aa  laaiah  foretold    If  he  exercis 
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no  p*.wer  over  his  own  penplo,  to  whom  he  rendered  a  lowly 
service ;  if,  finally,  lie  avoided  being  made  a  king,  though  con- 
Buioua  that  he  was  a  king ;  he  gave  to  his  people  the  fullest 
pattern  in  thus  oeosuring  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  dignity  and 
power.  Who  should  more  have  used  these  honoiu^  than  the 
Sou  of  God]  "What  fasces,  and  how  many,  would  liave  attended 
him  !  What  puri)le  would  have  glistened  on  his  shoulders  I 
"VSTiat  gold  would  have  gleamed  from  hia  head,  if  he  had  not 
decided  tliat  the  glory  of  tlie  world  was  foreign  to  him  and 
his  followers  I  Wliat,  thci*eforo,  he  would  not  have,  he  rejected ; 
and  what  he  rejected,  he  ciondemned ;  aud  what  he  condemned, 
he  assigned  to  the  jwrnp  of  tlie  devil."  Ucuce  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  "  by  the  baptiamal  vow,  the  Christian  has 
renounced  all  earthly  glory."  The  passage  before  us  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  many  respects.  We  perceive  how  the  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  Chiist  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was  made  so 
prominent,  that  it  is  represented  in  the  contrast  between  the 
outward  appearance  of  Cbriet,  and  his  inward  glory.  Christ 
V/OH  not  esteemed  comely,  but  the  reverse,  for  which  he 
literally  interprets  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah.  Yet  this 
iat-erprotation  was  rather  formed  out  of  the  idea,  than  out  of 
au  e.\egetical  misunderstanding.  But  this  is  not  a  mere 
peouliarity  of  Tertullian,  but  the  prevalent  conception  of  the 
first  Christian  age,  corresponding  to  the  etand-point  of  the 
Christian  conßciousness  primarily  developing  itself  in  opposi- 
tjon  to  the  hcatlienish  deifieatiou  of  nature,  and  the  pre- 
dominant msthetio  element  in  heathenism — the  stand-point  of 
the  oppressed  Christian  church,  which  still  appeared  in  the 
form  uf  a  servant,  aud  found  its  greatest  eatisfiiction  in  con- 
templating the  servant-form  of  Christ.  Moreover,  it  is  ino- 
portant  for  the  history  of "  Clunstian  ethics  to  observe  how 
Tertullian  was  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  imitation  of  Christ 
in  his  servant-foma  to  regard  earthly  power,  might,  and  glory 
as  excluded  by  this  imitation,  and  not  suitable  for  Christians. 
Accordingly,  it  was  thought  that  aU  this  l>elonged  only  to 
heathenism,  and  must  present  itself  in  au  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church.  Christians,  thei'efore,  would  have  to 
■walk  on  earth  continually  in  poverty  and  lowliness,  opposed 
by  the  powers  of  the  world,  tiU  Christ,  by  his  pei-sonal  advent, 
should  destroy  the  might  and  glory  of  the  world.  Here 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  fbrgotten  by  tba 
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church  wlieQ  it  grasped  at  earthly  power  and  glory ;  but  a 
truth  only  partially  apprehended  in  correspondence  to  the 
first  Btaiid-ptfint  of  Chriatiauity,  developing  iteelf  in  oppotdtiou 
to  the  world.  The  church,  luj  a.  church,  was  bound  always  to 
follow  the  patteru  of  the  servant-fonn  of  Chiiät ;  biit  it  was 
not  incouaistent  with  its  doing  ho,  that  Chriatiajiity  should 
become  an  animating  principle  for  eurthly  power  and  glory 
in  the  form  of  a  state.  Tertullain  did  not  bere  distinguish 
^what  ia  everywhere  appai*eut  in  the  «.inception  of  the  ethical 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  is  ueceasary  for  understanding 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  what  must  be  exemplified  in  tha 
disposition  of  ChriatiauB  under  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the 
manifold  waya  in  which  this  must  be  exhibited  —the  imitation 
of  Christ  in  his  servaut-fonu,  iu  the  denial  of  eai-thly  power 
and  glury  as  it  reaiiccta  the  disposition,  and  yet  the  outward 
appropriation  of  that  power  and  glory,  proceeding  from  the 
same  disposition,  according  to  a  dofinite  vocation. 

With  the  question  respecting  civil  offices,  the  question 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  tnihtary  profession  fur  Chris» 
tians  ifi  naturally  connected.  What  Tciitullian  and  a  party 
among  the  Christiana  urged  against  it,  was  the  same  which 
moved  them  to  forbid  the  assuniptiou  of  civil  offices  by  Chria- 
tiana  ;  and  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  tliut  point  ore 
equally  applicable  to  this.  But  there  was  alao  a  party  who 
maintained  tho  oppoäito,  and  appealed  to  the  examples  of 
Joshua,  the  wars  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  soldiers  who  came 
to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  bolieving  centiu-ion  of  the 
GoBpela.  Tertidliau,  on  the  other  lumd,  said — "  There  is  no 
agroomeiit  between  the  divine  and  the  human  sficrament,  the 
standai'd  of  Cluöst  and  the  standard  of  the  devil,  the  camp  of 
light  and  the  camp  of  darkness.  One  soul  cannot  he  bound 
to  two  inaetei-s,  to  God  and  to  Ciesai'."  In  reference  to  tha 
examples  quotetl,  he  answered — "  Afterwards  the  Lord  dis- 
armed every  soldier  in  disarming  Peter."  This  last  seutenco 
.B  an  example,  how  a  passage  of  Scriptmre  may  be  falsely 
ipplied,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  connexioUj  occasion, 
and  oircumatances  ;  for  that  pasajige  refers  not  to  eveiy  use  of 
the  sword,  but  only  to  the  misuse  of  it,  by  a  wilfuhaeaa  which 
rebelled  against  the  Divine  arrangement. 

Besides,  in  ceitain  particular  employments,  Christians  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life  might  e^tmly,  iu  various  waje^ 
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come  into  contact  with  hcatlienism.  Tliere  were  dajs  whiok 
bad  a  religious  reference,  and  uIbo  a  particular  aiguiücancu 
in  sociid  and  civil  life  :  the  first  days  of  the  month — the 
Kalend<K,  on  which  debts  were  to  be  paid  ; — the  Matronalia, 
or  feast  of  the  Itoman  matrons,  on  the  first  of  March,  whea 
inves  used  to  receive  presents  from  their  htiKbands; — the 
Kalenda  Jamtarice,  the  b^nnitig  of  the  year,  which  was  in 
nuLDj  respects  important  as  the  commencing  point  of  civil  life. 
Now,  one  party  said, — We  must  not  in  such  outward  things 
affect  to  be  diatitigulshed  fh)ra  the  heathens  ;  we  may  do  as 
others  do  in  such  iisagca  as  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
religion,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  civil ;  we 
must  give  no  occasion  that  the  name  of  (Jod  be  blasphemed. 
1  Tim.  vi.  1.  They  might  very  justly  desire  that  Christians 
should  observe  whatever  was  in  itself  free  from  criminality  in 
civil  and  social  iiiBtitutions  and  usages,  in  order  that  no  ground 
of  compkint  might  exist  against  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a 
religion  that  interfered  with  civil  order;  but  the  real  question 
in  dispute  vnia,  wliether  these  things  which  they  pleaded  for 
«omplyitjg  with,  l)elonged  to  the  Adiaphitra  ;  and  Tertullian 
was  justified  iu  drawing  attoutioii  to  the  necessary  liuiitatiou 
of  their  favourite  maxim, — to  do  nothing  by  which  the  Chiis- 
tian  name  would  be  evil  epoken  of, — that  is,  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  well-grounded  and  groundless  causes  of  offence,' 
"  The  blasjihcniy  which  ia  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this  • — if  any  one  of  us  lead  a  heathen  to  blaspheme 
with  good  cause,  either  by  deceit,  or  injiu-y,  or  contumely,  or 
by  any  other  cause  of  just  complaint  for  which  our  name  is 
deaervedly  attacked,  so  that  the  Lord  also  is  debervedly 
wroth."  Tiiat  ssuch  occasions  ought  to  he  avoided,  Tertullian 
and  his  oppuneuts  are  agreed ;  the  oaly  point  to  be  settled 
between  tficm  is  resj^cting  things  in  themselves  indifferent. 
Of  these  he  takes  no  account  whatever  ;  he  expresses  himself 
as  if  here  there  could  be  no  medium, — nothing  but  the  direct 
opposite«  of  tilings  eommanded  aud  things  prohibited  ]  all 
compliance  in  thiugs  indifferent  appeai-ed  to  him  nothing  less 
than  a  denial  of  the  fiiitb,  aa  he  says,. "  A  Christian  shoidd  never 
let  it  be  pofisihle  that  he  should  be  taken  for  a  heathen  ;  let 
him  openly  confess  himself  a  Christian,  and  instead  of  tha 
Kalends,  fix  another  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts." 
'  Cap.  xiv 
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Tertullian  apjeals  on  this  question  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
"  Do  I  seek  to  please  men  f  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  Gal.  i.  10.  But  on  the  other 
Bide  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  passages  in  which  Paul  says 
of  htmselj^  "  I  have  made  myself  servant  to  all,  that  I  might 
gaiu  the  more  ....  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  1  Cor.  is.  19,  22.  "  Even  aa 
I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own  profit,  but 
the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  he  Baved."  1  Cor.  x.  33.  Per- 
sons might  deviate  from  the  right  standard  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  conueiion  of  the  passages  thus  set  in  array 
agaiiiät  one  another,  will  teach  us  what  is  right.  In  reference 
to  the  last  quoted  passages,  Tertullian  says,  "  Did  he,  forsooth, 
pleaae  men  by  keeping  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  the  Kalends  of 
January  ]  or  by  patience  and  meekness,  by  gravity,  by  gentle- 
ness, by  sincerity!  Was  he  mode  an  idolater  to  idolaters? 
a  lieatheu  to  heathens  I  a  worldly  man  to  the  worldly?"  But 
certainly  Tertullian  might  have  been  met  by  the  example 
of  Paul,  who  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew,  by  the  observance 
of  Jewish  customs,  and  to  the  Gentiles  a  Geutile,  when  he 
appealed  at  Athena  to  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  God. 

Among  the  aubjecta  of  controversy  was  the  custom  of  deco- 
rating and  illuminating  dwelling-housea  at  the  celebration  of 
victories  in  honour  of  the  emperora  There  were  many  Chris- 
tians who  saw  nothing  heathenish  in  it.  They  not  only  felt 
no  scruples,  but  held  themselves  bound  to  unite  in  these  mani- 
festations of  joy  as  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  and  citizens. 
But  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  The  Lord  says,  '  Let 
yoiu"  works  shine ;'  but  now-ardays  it  is  our  taverns  and  gates 
that  shine  ;  thou  wilt  now  find  more  doors  of  heathens  than 
of  Christians  without  lamps  and  laurels."  His  opponents 
said,  it  was  an  honour  shown,  not  to  false  gods,  but  to  a  man. 
We  should  "give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ceesar's."  Ter- 
tullian replies,  "  It  is  well  that  he  added,  '  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God'a.'  Wherefore  also  the  Lord  required  that 
the  tribute-money  should  be  shown  liim,  and  a.sked,  concern- 
ing the  image,  wltose  it  was.  And  when  he  had  heard  that  it 
was  Caesar's,  he  said,  '  Render  to  Cajsar  the  things  that  are 
CsBsar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,'  that  is,  render 
to  OcBsar  the  image  of  Caesar,  which  is  on  the  money,  and  to 
God  the  image  of  Ood,  which  is  i    man  j  so  that  thou  givasl 
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unto  Cffisar  money, —  unto  (jod  thine  own  self;  for  if  all 
things  are  CaQaar'a,  what  will  be  God's  1 "  Tliough  Tertullian'a 
remurkä  show  his  deep  acx]uaintance  with  the  words  of  Christ, 
yet  they  were  not  aiiffiuieut  to  defeat  his  opiwnents,  for  even 
they  did  not  deny  that  the  whole  inward  life  of  man  must 
be  regulated  by  a  reference  to  God  ;  the  obligation,  even  in 
this  case,  to  give  to  Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Csesafs,  to 
ghow  him  due  honour,  was  certainly  deduced  from  the  obli- 
gation to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  Gud.  As  a  warning 
example,  TertuUian  nieutioua,  that  when  the  servants  of  a 
Christian,  during  Me  abaenoe,  on  a  proclamation  unexpectedly 
issued  for  a  general  rejoicing,  had  adoraed  his  house  with  gai"- 
lauda,  he  was  severely  punished  by  a  night  vision ;  an  event 
which  Diight  be  easily  explained  on  psychological  principles. 
This  warning,  which  whs  cummunirated  to  one  by  a  super- 
natural vision,  was  designed  for  all.  "  As  respects  the  honour 
due  to  kings  and  emperors,"  says  TertuUiaii,  "  we  have  the 
rule  sufficiently  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  be,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  apostle,  subject  to  magistrates  and  princes 
and  powers  with  all  obedience  ;  but  this  within  the  bounds  of 
religious  duty,  and  so  long  as  we  ai-e  sepiarated  from  idolatry." 
But  this  is  the  very  question,  Whether  in  those  usages  there 
was  anything  impious  J  —  which  his  opponents  could,  not 
without  reason,  deny.  TertuUian  expresses  himself  admi- 
rably, as  he  generally  does  when  he  refers  to  the  depths  of 
Chi-islJRu  experience,  in  the  following  passage, — "  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  have  no  light,  light  their  lamps  daily  :  let 
those  over  whom  fires  are  hanging,  fix  to  their  door-posts 
laurels  hereafter  to  be  burnt.  To  them  such  things  are  fitting 
as  proofs  of  darkness  and  omens  of  punishment.  Thou  art  a 
light  of  the  world  and  a  tree  that  ever  flouiisheth.  If  thou 
hast  renounced  the  temples,  make  not  thy  own  gate  a,  temple. 
I  have  said  too  little  ;  if  thou  hast  renounced  br.^thela,  give 
not  to  thine  own  house  the  appearance  of  a  new  brotheL" 

Nevertheless,  Tartullian  knew  how  to  separate,  in  many 
merely  civil  solemnities,  the  original  significance  (which  might 
be  quite  compatible  with  Christianity)  from  the  superadded 
heathenism.  The  soloimiities  observed  when  a  youth  waa 
received  into  the  class  of  Men,  when  the  (oyo  prcgtcxta  waa 
exchanged  for  the  toga  purci,  or  at  a  botruthrüent,  a  wedding, 
oiviug  of  a  name, — these  a  Christian  might  atteiid 
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witLout  scrapie.  la  tlie  case  of  these  being  accoia|>anied  hj 
heathen  usages,  even  sacrifices,  it  would  be  euough  if  the 
Christian  were  merely  invited  to  the  domestic  or  civil  festival, 
aud  Qolj  took  part  in  those  while  merely  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  rest. 

Tertullian  also  required  of  Christiana  in  their  daily  conrer- 
fiation  a  strict  abstinence  from  everythicg  which  might  appear 
to  involve  a  recognition  of  false  guda.  Many  Christiaua  from 
mere  iiabit,  withüut  thinking,  and  even  perhaps  without 
rightly  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words,  made  use 
of  the  heathenish  jihrasea  of  protestation.  Me  Hercule,  Me 
Dins  ßdius.  A  heathen  disputing  with  a  Christian,  said  to 
him,  "  The  wrath  of  Jupiter  be  upon  thee  ;"  the  latter  in  the 
heat  of  temi)er  rejoined,  "  Aud  upon  thee  also  I "  "  The 
believer  ought  in  such  a  case,"  says  Tertullian,  "  to  laugh, 
not  to  become  furious ;  yea,  according  to  the  commandment, 
thou  oughtest  not  to  curse  again,  even  by  CJod,  but  plahily  to 
bicss  in  God's  name,  that  thou  mayest  overthrow  idols  and 
proclaim  God,  and  do  what  Christianity  requires."  This  is 
characteristic  of  Tertullian  a  painful  coöscienliousneaa.  When 
a  Christian  gave  alma  to  a  heathen  beggar  who  wished  liim  in 
return  the  blessings  of  hia  gods,  Tertullian  sees  in  this  a  tacit 
denial  of  the  faith,  in  case  the  Christian  let  it  pnsa  and  did 
not  declare  that  he  had  not  relieved  him  on  account  of  the 
felsG  gods,  but  of  the  true  God  by  whom  only  he  wished  to  be 
blessed.  He  supposes  his  opponent  to  say,  "  But  God  sees  that 
I  do  it  fur  his  sake."  "  But  he  equally  sees,"  replies  Tertullian, 
"  that  I  was  unwilling  to  show  that  I  did  it  for  his  sake,  and  that 
I  have  in  some  mei\sure  rendered  what  he  has  commanded  an 
offering  to  au  idol.  Many  say,  no  one  is  bound  to  avow  him- 
self. Nor,  as  I  think,  to  disown  himself;  for  disown  himself  he 
does  who  disaemblra  when  treated  as  a  heathen  in  any  matter. 
And  mdeed,  all  disoivning  is  idolatry,  even  as  all  idolatry  is 
disowning,  either  in  deeds  or  words."  Here  the  two  extremes 
stand  opposed  to  one  another.  If  Tertullian's  conscience 
in  such  matters  was  too  narrow,  there  were  others  whoee  con- 
Bcience  was  too  wide, — who  satisfied  themselves  too  easily  by 
mere  appearances.  And,  indeed,  we  detect  here  a  twofold 
Bophistical  self-deception,  by  which  men  quieted  themselves 
as  +o  their  sins,  and  a  twofold  injustice,  which  for  vain  reasons 
they  disregarded.     It  is  remarkable,  how  far  sophistical  re»- 
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Boiling,  in  the  Buppresaion  of  conscieuce,  could  go  in  connexion 
with  the  alienatiou  of  the  religioiis  and  moral  element,  Low 
no  hesitation  coaM  be  felt  to  increase  orimimLlity,  to  atone  for 
one  act  of  injustice  hy  committiug  another.'  Cases  occurred 
of  this  kind — that  a  Christiau  who  found  himself  in  want  of 
money,  wished  to  borrow  money  of  a  heatlien  and  gtive  him  a 
pledge  for  it.  He  drew  up  a  note  in  the  form  desii-ed  by  tlie  , 
heathen,  in  which  he  bound  himself  by  a  heathen  oath  to  | 
repay  the  money  lent  in  a  given  time.  But  he  conaidered 
himself  as  not  bound  by  his  word,  because  he  regardeti  jiu ' 
oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods  as  a  nullity,  and  thought 
hiniBelf  guilty  of  no  idolatry,  because  he  had  only  written 
down  worda  dictated  to  him  by  another,  and  because  in  doing 
BO,  he  liad  shown  that  he  regarded  an  oath  taken  iji  the  nanaa 
of  the  gods  aa  absolutely  null  and  void.'  It  might  be,  that 
the  Christian  at  first,  when  necessity  led  him  to  seek  for  a 
looQj  intended  to  repay  it  at  the  right  time  ;  and  that  he, 
at  first,  justified  himself  in  that  sophistical  manner  only  in 
reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  could  not  repay  the  money,  added  a  second  se^X- 
deoeptiou  to  the  first,  when  he  asserted  the  nullity  of  an  oath 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  then  made  use  of  this 
assertion,  in  order  to  clear  his  conscience  from  the  charge  of 
taking  a  part  in  tho  worship  of  the  gods.  Tertullian  lays 
open  the  sophistry  of  this  twofold  self-deception.  He  says, 
that  when  one  person  writes  what  anotlier  dictates  to  him,  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  himself,  he  thereby  m^okea  it  his  own, 
equally  whether  he  expresses  hia  sentiments  by  word  of  moutli 
or  in  writing.  Yet  he  lays  peculiar  stress  only  on  one  point, 
which  is  indeed  in  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  writing 
— ^namely,  tliat  such  conduct  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  faith. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  gods  appeared  to  him  aa  a  heavier 
sin  than  the  dishonesty.  The  lighter  sin,  he  says,  cannot 
exclude  the  greater.     We  here  perceive  the  injurious  conae- 

'  To  Ulis  the  words  of  Tertullian  refer  ;  "Scd  est  qutedam  ejunTi  odi 
Bpcciee  in  facto  et  in  verbo  bis  acuta  et  infesta  utriaque,  licet   tibi 
blandiainr,  qaa;ai  vacot  in  utroqae,  dum  factum  uoaridctur,  quia  diotum  . 
non  tcnetur."  i 

*  When  the  other  perBon  demanded  the  money,  he  argued  that  Uta' 
note  waa  not  drawn  np  in  tho  ordinaiy  legal  form,  and  hence  not  V^lly 
tinding.  "  Scire  volunl  scilicet  tenpua  peruccutioais  (the  time  of  Judicial 
proceetlingsj  et  locum  tribunalia  et  peFMoam  prwsidia."    Cap.  xxriit. 
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quenoe  of  that  distinction  between  dns  against  God  and  aim 
agaimst  om*  neij^hbüiu",  wliick  milled  Tertullian,  oithougli  in 
another  place,  tig  wo  have  seen,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  do  away  with  tlie  erroneous  principle  it 
involves.  It  was  his  desire,  that  when  a  Christian  was  under 
tha  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  loan,  he  should  in  no  case  Ij© 
induced  to  furnish  a  bond  ia  tliitj  form  ;  but  that  i-athor  the 
love  of  his  Christian  brethren  should  relieve  hkn  from  his 
difficulties ;  or,  whatever  raijj;ht  happen,  he  should  break  oft 
that  negotiatiou  which  could  only  ailbrd  him  relief  by  a 
denial  of  the  faith.  "  Let  ua  pnty  to  the  Lord,"  he  says^' 
"  that  the  necepwty  of  such  a  coiitrajot  may  never  preas  upon 
lis ;  and  should  it  chance  to  do  bo,  may  he  gi'ant  to  our 
brethren  the  means  of  assisting  us,  or  to  ourselves  firmness 
to  rid  ourselves  of  aU  such  necessity,  lest  these  writings 
•which  deny  our  rehgiou,  standing  in  the  place  of  our  words, 
be  brought  forward  against  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  sealed 
with  the  seals,  not  of  advocates,  but  of  angels." 

The  persecutioua  which  befell  the  Christians  in  North 
Africa  from  well-known  causes,  iniluced  Tertulliau  about  this 
time  to  compose  his  Apology  for  ChrLstiauity  and  Christians; 
it  was  distiaguished  by  spirit  and  fbi'ce,  and  atldresaed  to  the 
African  governoi*s.  He  himself  names  Septimius  Severua  aa 
the  then  reigning  emperor.  lie  had  first  of  idl  written  an 
Apology  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  generally,  and  not  particu- 
larly to  tlieir  rulera,  without  a  distinct  ofEcial  object;  this 
formed  his  two  books  Ad  Naiiones,  which  have  come  down  to 
UB,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  These  he  re-wrote,  gave  the 
whole  more  force  and  compactnesgi|  and  a  special  pui-poae,  by 
commending  the  Christians  who  were  the  viciinis  of  the 
popular  hatred  to  the  protection  of  the  magistrates.  The 
Christians  at  that  time  were  fi-equently  attacked  by  the 
Boldiers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them,  fre- 
quently seized  by  infuriated  mobs,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunals,  or  denoxmced  by  their  domestics  and  slaves. 
"  Daily,"  says  Tertullian,  "  we  are  beset,  daily  betrayed  ;  we 
are  surprised  most  of  all  in  our  assomhlies  and  gatherings." 
The  tribunals  were  conducted  according  to  the  laws  that  were 
iti  force  since  the  time  of  Trajan.  When  the  accufied  denied 
the  faith  and  aacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  obtained  a  pardon. 
'  Cap.  niLL 
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In  the  opposite  case  they  were  condeinned  according  to  the 
1ft wa.  Ctipitiil  pimislimiMit  wa8  indeed  intended  bj  the  Jaws 
of  Tmjan,  hut  it  was  not  always  iuflicted,  us  it  was  not  dia- 
tiiictly  ovnresscd  in  tlio  edict  In  carrjing  out  the  law  there 
wufi  lunple  scope  allowed  for  the  geutleuesa  and  humanity,  aa 
well  aa  for  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism,  of  individual  ma^a- 
trates.  Not  a  few  told  the  Christians,  that  provided  they 
complied  exteniully  with  tlie  requiremeuta  of  the  law  and 
sacrifioL'd  to  the  goda,  tliey  might  adiiere  to  their  religion  aa 
heretofore;  f  hey  might  believe  and  think  ns  they  pleased,  for 
tiiat  was  no  concern  of  the  State.  Others  adjudged  the 
Cliristiana  to  milder  punishments,  to  imprisonment,  deporta- 
ti'in,  or  lalHjiir  in  the  mines :  they  wished  to  try  whether 
tlioy  might  not  by  these  pimiahmeuts  be  reclaimed  to  obey 
til©  lawa.  Others,  from  a  misdirected  hiimanit}',  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  inflict  capiüil  punishment  on 
poi"8ous  otherwise  innocent,  or  from  a  cold  despotic  severity, 
because  they  wished  thoi'oughly  to  vanquish  the  "  inflexihili» 
oiatinatio  "  of  the  ChriBtiaue,  used  newly  invented  modes  of 
torture,  in  order  to  force  them  to  abjure  the  faith. 

'I'hc  j'Vfricaa  m^ietratea  would  listen  to  uo  public  defence 
of  Cliiistianity ;  and  thcro  was  no  cause  existing  which  could 
induce  tliem;  for  since  the  statements  made  by  Pliny,  those 
magistrates  who  were  not  Inocidated  with  the  popidar  fana- 
ticism were  fully  aware  that  the  Christians  were  free  from 
eveiy  other  crime  excepting  that  of  professing  a  religio  Ulicvta. 
But  in  reference  to  this  crime,  no  fresh  examinations  were 
nccessaiy.  Hence  TertuUian  saya  to  them  in  Ids  introduction, 
"  Let  the  truth  be  pciTiiitted  to  come  to  your  ears  in  the  way 
of  private  wTitings.  She  asks  no  favour  for  her  cause,  because 
slio  wonders  not  at  her  lot ;  she  knows  that  she  hves  as  & 
pilgrim  upon  earth, — that  among  strangers  she  easily  finds 
eiKjmies ;  but  she  has  her  birth,  her  home,  her  hope,  her 
favuur,  and  her  gloiy  in  heaven.  One  thing  meanwhile  she 
longs  for — not  to  he  condemned  unknown."  TertuUian  only 
desired  that  persons  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  wJmt  Chiistianity  really  was.  "  It  is  an  evidence  of 
ignorance,"  says  Tertullian,  "which,  while  it  i«  made  the 
excuse,  is  the  condemnation  of  injustice,  when  all  who  formerly 
hated  Christianity  because  they  were  ignorant  what  it  was 
they  hated,  as  soon  u  they  cease  to  be  ignorant,  oeaae  to 
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hate.  Frum  being  such,  they  becomo  Christiana,  as  experienoe 
«hows  ;  and  they  begin  to  hate  what  they  were  before,  and  ta 

Erofoss  wliut  they  hated,  and  are  as  numerouä  as  we  are  pub- 
cly  declared  to  be.  Men  cry  out  that  tho  State  is  besieged; 
the  Oiiristiaiis  arc  in  tine  fields,  in  the  füits,  in  the  ialandu. 
They  mourn  as  for  a  loss  that  eveiy  sex,  age,  condition,  and 
©Von  rank  is  going  over  to  tliia  sect.  And  yet,  they  do  not, 
by  this  very  means  they  do  not,  advance  tlieir  minds  to  the 
estimatiun  of  some  latent  g<vo<i."  But  it  might  \)q  said,  as 
the  heathens  were  often  heard  to  say,  "  that  it  is  in  tlie  very 
nature  of  evil  to  spread  itself  further  by  iufectiun."  Tertulliiui 
replies,  "Nevertheless,  that  whicli  is  really  evil,  not  even  those 
whom  it  CiUTies  away  dare  to  defend  it  as  good.  Nature  has 
poured  over  eveiy  evil,  either  feai*  or  ehanie.  Bwt  what  like 
this  is  found  among  Christians  1  None  ia  aBhamed,  none 
repents,  unless  that  he  was  not  such  long  ago.  If  lie  be 
pointed  out  as  a  Christian,  he  glories;  if  accused,  he  makes 
no  defence;  when  questionerl,  he  oonfcsscs  of  his  own  accord; 
when  condemned,  he  gives  thanks."  Persons  who  were  involved 
in  prejudices,  and  judged  superficially,  easiQy  satisfied  them- 
selves with  saying  that  this  wa«  the  effect  of  an  insane  fana- 
ticism, or  a  blind  self-will.  But  Tertnllian  had  a  right  to 
reply  that  they  were  not  justified  in  attributing,  without 
exaniiuiition,  such  great  effects  among  so  many  men  of  vajioua 
sorts  to  such  causes,  merely  because  the  matter  was  unknown 
to  them. 

He  depicts  the  blind  confusion  shown  in  the  judgments  of 
the  heatlien  on  the  Christians,  along  with  which  they  were 
often  forced  to  bear  witness  to  the  character  and  effects  of 
Christianity.  "The  generality  indulge  a  hatred  of  this  name 
with  closed  eyes,  so  that  in  beai'iug  favourable  testimony  to 
any  one  they  mingle  with  it  reproach  of  the  name,  '  A 
good  man  is  Caius  Sejus,  but  he  is  a  Christian !'  Another 
Bays,  '  I  marvel  that  that  wise  man  Lucius  has  suddenly 
become  a  Christian.'  No  one  reflects  whether  Cains  be  not 
good  and  Lucius  wise,  because  they  ore  Christians,  or  Christiana 
because  they  are  wise  and  good."  Teilulliim  here  distin- 
guishes the  various  etagca  of  moral  development  even  among 
heathens,  and  the  various  stand-points  of  conversion.  He  ia 
fitr  from  attributiog  the  same  degree  of  moral  corruption  to 
aU  the  heathen ;  he  aoknowladges  that  for  some,  the  moml 
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element  already  developed  in  them  was  the  medium  of  their 
transition  to  Christianity ;  tliiit  infusmuch  as  they  were  wise 
and  good,  they  became  Christians ;  aa  to  othere,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  everything  in  thoir  moral  development  originated  in 
the  tranöformiug  power  of  Christianity.  "  They  piuise,"  ho 
goes  on  to  say,  "  what  they  know ;  they  revile  what  they 
know  not;  and  what  they  know,  they  spoil  through  what 
they  know  nut.  Wiiercaa  it  woro  more  just  to  prejudge  things 
unseen  by  things  seen,  than  to  precondemn  the  seen  through 
the  iinHeen.  Olhera  diatin^iish  those  whom  they  knew  as 
vn^unt,  wortlilcBa,  and  wicked  before  they  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  by  the  very  thing  which  redonnds  to  their 
praise.  In  the  blindness  of  their  hatred  they  fall  upon  com- 
mending them.  What  a  woman  !  how  voluptuous  !  how 
gay !  What  a  youth  1  what  a  rake !  what  a  gallant !  They 
have  become  Christians.  Thus  is  the  name  used  to  denote 
the  cause  of  their  reformation.  Some  even  barter  their  own 
interest  for  this  hatred,  being  content  to  sufFer  injury  so  ihat 
they  have  not  at  their  homes  what  they  hate.  The  husband 
no  longer  jealous  ttims  out  of  doors  his  wife  now  chaste. 
The  father  hitherto  patient  has  disowned  his  now  obedient 
Bon.  The  master  once  lenient  has  banished  from  his  sight 
his  now  faithful  slave.  Whoever  is  reformed  by  this 
offends.'" 

Yet  many  among  the  heathen  felt  themselves  compelled 
do  justice  to  the  moi-al  lessons  of  Christianity  with  whic 
they  had  become  acquainted  through  their  intercourse 
Christians  themselves.  But  it  hajjpened  then,  as  has 
been  repeated  among  those  who  call  themselves  Christi 
that  their  knowledge  of  this  monUity  was  very  imperfect' 
they  knew  it  not  in  that  peculiar  significance  and  power, 
which  it  had  in  connexion  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  They 
found  in  it  only  septirate  moral  precepts,  in  which  they  saw 
nothing  more  than  human — no  mark  of  a  eupernatui-al  reve- 
lation. And  certainly  there  waa  reason  in  this,  according  to 
their  superficial  aiid  isolated  view  of  morality.  Tiiey  might 
easily  believe  that  they  could  find  something  similiir  in  their 

'  Cap.  iii.    In  the  first  book  Ad  Nationcs,  cap.  iv„  Tertnllian  eaya, 
"  They  wondered  at  men  enddenly  made  better,  and  yot  knew  betU 
how  to  wonder  than  to  understand."    "EmeadatoB  repento  mirantar,4 
tameu  mirarl  quam  ueequi  aonmi." 
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owj  phiioaophera  by  means  of  that  inner  law  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  "  Uubalief,"  Bays  TerüiUian,'  "  confounded 
by  the  goodueas  of  thia  sect,  (which  has  now  become  well 
known  by  the  experience  and  commerce  of  life,)  regards  it 
not  as  a  thing  of  divine  origin,  but  rather  ae  a  kind  of  philo- 
sophy. The  philoBopherSj  it  says,  advise  and  profess  the  same 
thinga,  innocence,  justice,  patience,  sobriety,  chaatity."  Ter- 
tullian  first  of  all  ahowa  that  Chrietianity  in  ita  relation  tc 
the  world  diflfers  from  all  philosophies,  and  calls  forth  a  totally 
different  conflict  with  it  "  Why  then,"  he  says,  "  when  we 
are  likened  to  them  in  discipline,  are  we  not  made  equal  tc 
them  in  the  freedom  and  impunity  of  their  discipline?  or  why 
are  they  not  also,  as  being  our  equals,  forced  to  the  same  offices 
atj  those,  for  not  fulfilling  which  we  are  put  in  peril  ?  WIio 
compel«  a  philosopher  to  sacrifice,  or  to  take  an  oath,  or  to 
eipoise  useless  lights  at  noon-day?  Nay,  they  even  openly 
demolish  your  güda,  and  write  books  against  your  superstj- 
tions,  with  your  approbation."" 

But  this  was  the  great  difference,  which  Tertullian  well 
understood,  that  the  philosophers  sought  to  pro[v'igate  their 
convictions  only  among  the  speculative, — that  they  allowed  the 
popnliU-  and  state  religion,  the  tkenlogia  civilis,  to  remain 
undisturbed ;  while  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  spread  first 
of  all  among  the  people,  and  aimed  at  making  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Ciod  the  common  property  of  all  men.  "  Every 
Christian  artisan,"  says  Tertullian,  "has  found  God  and  shows 
him  to  thee,  and  shows  thee  also  practically  what  thou  seekest 
in  God ;  although  Plato  says  tliat  the  Creator  of  the  world 
cannot  easüy  be  found,  aud  that  when  he  is  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  him  known  to  all."  ^ 

In  order  that  Tertullian  migüt  answer  that  assertion  made 
by  many  of  the  heathen,  in  an  effective  and  convincing 
manner,  two  things  were  requis'itc  ;  that  he  should  prove  the 
connexion  clearly  apprehended  and  developed,  between  the 
ethical  and  dogmatic  in  Chriatiatiity, — that  the  ethical  element 

'  Cap,  ilvL 

'  As  for  insUnoe,  Seneca  De  Buperstiiione. 

*  Plato  in  TimceuB  (od.  Bip.  torn.  ii.  p.  303).  Tbr  fiiv  oZv  ranrrijtr  ko) 
WarifM  TouSf  to5  ravris  tip(7f  rt  tpyov,  ttxt  fipiyrti  n'j  Trdrras  aSivaro^ 
Ktyfur.  These  words  are  frequently  referred  to  by  tho  Apologists  of  that 
■ige,  and  xntist  have  appeared  remarkable  to  them,  trim's  thejr  saw  thai 
effected  by  Ihe  Qoapei  which  Plato  held  to  Im  impoätiibltL 
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fu  Christianity,  as  it  represents  itself  in  the  life,  can  only ' 
properly  understood  io  connexion  with  the  loot  of  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel, — and  show  how  tLisk'uda  to  the  eupematurally 
divinö  in  Christianity  ;  next,  ho  would  have  to  consider  the 
better  systems  of  Grecian  pliiloaophy  in  their  relation  to 
Christianity,  distinguisli  between  what  had  an  aifinity  and 
what  was  opposite  to  it,  and  then  demonstrat«  how  by  the  con- 
nexion with  the  religioiis  principle  what  was  apparently  similar 
■was  yet  something  different.  As  to  the  fii-st  f>oint,  in  the  life 
of  Tcrtullian  the  rcligiinis  and  ethical  were  very  closely  con- 
nected; but  he  was  dehcieiit  in  that  philosophical  reflection 
which  vvoidd  render  tliis  connexion  intelligihle  to  all  peraons. 
Tliis  reflection  probably  weis  not  derelojK^d  till  a  later  period. 
As  to  the  second  point,  Tertulliau  was  too  much  imbueüd  with 
H.  polemicid  tendency  ngninst  philosojihy,  and  esjjecially  the 
Grecian,  to  he  capable  of  sncli  an  invegtipation.  It  was 
Dtherwise  with  the  Alexandrians,  but  who  had  partially  erred 
in  another  direction,  in  not  sufficiently  disceming  what  was 
opptised  to  Christianity  in  the  heathen  pliUoeophies,  as  well  as 
what  was  allied  to  it.  By  tlic  entire  constitution  of  his  mind 
Tertulliau  was  dieposed  to  recognise  in  what  was  original  and 
intuitive  in  human  natui-e  its  derivation  from  God,  and  to 
deduce  from  the  instrumental  activity  of  man  in  science,  art, 
and  culture,  the  fulaificatiou  of  what  was  genuine  and  original. 
Thus  he  regiuds  philosophy  as  the  falsifier  of  the  original 
truth,  whether  that  tnith  proceeded  from  an  im  mediate  con- 
BciouBUBss  of  God,  or  from  the  tnulitionary  eoutents  of  an 
older  revelatiun.  With  all  the  onc-*idedncss  and  uufaimcs» 
of  Ttiiiullian's  judgment  on  jihilosophy.  of  which  frequently 
the  crudest  part  only  has  been  Lrought  forwjuxl,  a«  if  that 
were  enough  to  characterise  a  man  of  his  depth,  we  canncit 
fail  to  perceive  a  truth  lying  at  the  basis  ; — that  religion  is 
certainly  the  most  origmal  tjict  in  humanity ;  that  it  every- 
where proceeds  from  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  whether  we 
take  this  idea  in  a  wider  or  iianower  sense ;  that  it  has  its 
origiiiftl  seat  in  the  disposition,  where  man  is  most  receptive, 
where  the  spirit  will  appear  only  in  its  self-active  autou«  my, 
*nd  form  every  thiug  from  itself; — aiid  from  it  the  obscuration 
nr  denial  of  tho  original  truth  must  be  deduced.  Tertulliau 
wtia  deeply  penetrated  by  this  consciousness,  though  the  form 
in  which  be  expr^sea  it  often  appears  harsh.  "  Philosophers,* 
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lie  »ys, '  *'  affect  tbe  truth,  and  in  affecting  jornipt  it,  as  men 
who  catch  at  praise.  Chi-istiana  seek  the  trutli  impelled  by 
an  inward  necessity,  and  retain  it  in  its  integritj  as  men 
■tnxiona  for  their  sah'ation."  If  we  do  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  letter,  but  dintinguish  what  is  the  groundwork  of  Ter- 
tullian'a  one-sided  conccptiuns,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a. 
truth  in  hie  statements,  in  reference  to  tiie  relation  of  religion 
and  Christianity  to  philoRopliy.  Tertullian  must,  indeed, 
have  piLssed  an  unfair  judgment  on  the  standpoint  of  the 
philosophers,  but  if  we  Bet  uut  from  the  second  member  of 
the  coutrast,  we  ciau  fmm  that  funu  an  upiuioti  resixjcting  the 
first.  It  is  evident  that  Tertidlian  commences  the  finding  of 
truth  from  the  st-and-point  of  reUgion,  in  Christianity  from 
a  subjective  clement,  from  a  sense  of  want  in  the  soul  of  a 
personal  connexion  with  Crijd  as  the  fountain  of  salvation; 
while  among  the  philosophers  the  objective  interoHt  of  know- 
ing, the  gratification  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  fonned  the 
ruling  principle.  But  di^nne  wisdom  imparts  itsolf  only  to 
the  disposition  that  in  impcUed  by  a  sense  of  want  to  Heek 
after  salvation. 

After  oontrasting  the  efficacy  of  ChriBtianity  in  actual  life 
with  the  opposition  between  theory  and  practice  in  many 
philosophers,  he  says' — "  What  have  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  in  common  with  one  another?  the  disciple  of  Greece 
and  of  heaven  1  the  man  of  words  and  tlie  man  of  works?  the 
builder  and  the  destroyer  of  the  godd?"  But  it  might  l)e 
objected — -"  Even  among  Christians,  a<i  amuiig  phiJosyphers, 
persons  are  to  be  found  whose  lives  are  inconsist-ent  with  their 
principles."  Tertullian  replies — "  Then  they  cease  tb  be  ac- 
counted Christiana  among  us ;  but  these  jihilosophers,  not- 
withstanding anch  practices,  retain  among  you  the  name  and 
reputati-m  of  wisdom."  Ho  expresses  himself  still  more 
Btrongly  m  the  first  book  of  his  Ad  Nationes  respecting  those 
unworthy  Christiaaq  whose  Uvea  foruied  an  objection  to  reli- 
gion itself: — "Such  persona  have  no  jm.rt  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, nor  in  the  Supi>er  ;  by  their  dclinqueuciea  they  again 
become  yours;  nor  do  we  at  any  time  mix  ourselves  wiüi 

'  Cap.  xlvi.  "Pliilosophi  adfectantveritatem  etadfectando  corrumpunt." 
'  "  Quid  EimilopbiloHophu.^  et,  ChristianuÄ'i  GreuiiBdiftüipuluB  et  ccoU  ! 
bniee  negotiator  el,  isahiti^  1    verlorum  et  factorum  operaior  1     Herum 
(most  probably  too  true  reading  is  dcorum)  aädifitiitor  et  des'.ruotor  T 
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those  whom  your  power  and  cruelty  have  compelled  to  detty 
the  &ith.  And  yet  we  should  more  willingly  tolerate  thoM 
who  against  their  will  have  deserted  our  religion,  than  those 
who  have  done  so  of  their  own  accord."  We  find  here  a 
Bounder  judgment  in  moral  distinctions  than  is  shown  iü  the 
common  distinction  hetween  sins  against  God  and  sins  against 
men,  according  to  which  the  former  are  reckoned  peccata 
mortalia.  Nor  is  it  affirmed  that  those  who,  on  account  of 
such  sins,  had  been  excluded  from  church-communion,  could 
never  again  be  received  into  it ;  and  so  far  we  discover 
nothing  Montanistie. 

As  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  a  mind  held  in  the 
fetters  of  nature,  or,  to  use  Paul's  language,  "in  bondage 
under  the  elements  of  the  world,"  (Gal.  iv.  3,)  the  state  com- 
prises in  itself  all  the  goods  of  humanity,  and  in  this  form  the 
highest  good  must  find  its  realization, — hence  religion  was  an 
affair  of  the  state.  Of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion,  and 
in  general  of  the  rights  of  men  as  such,  no  account  could  be 
taken.  Such  ideas  M'ere  first  of  all  introduced,  and  their 
supremacy  efiected,  by  Christ,  who  redeemed  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  released  it  from  its  ancient  fetters.  TertuUian 
was  among  the  first  by  whom  this  truth  wsts  powerfully  ex- 
pressed. After  showing  how  the  human  mind  felt  compelled 
to  ascend  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  one  Supreme  Being, 
he  claims  subjective  freedom  for  the  various  stand-points  of 
religious  conviction,  and  says,  "  Let  one  worship  God,  another 
Jupiter ;  let  one  raise  his  suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  another 
to  the  altar  of  Fides ;  let  one  in  his  prayer  (if  ye  think  this  of 
us)  tell  the  clouds,  another  the  panelled  ceilings;  let  one 
devote  his  own  life,  another  thut  of  a  goat,  to  his  god.  See 
to  it,  whether  this  doe»  not  deserve  the  name  of  irreligion,  to 
wish  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  to  forbid  a 
choice  of  gods,  so  that  1  may  not  worship  whom  I  will,  but  be 
compelled  to  worship  whom  I  do  not  will.  No  one,  not  even 
a  human  being,  will  desire  to  be  worshipped  by  any  one 
against  his  will." 

According  to  the  views  prevalent  am  mg  Christians  in  hia 
time,  TertulUan  saw  in  the  false  gods  so  many  evil  spirits. 
Heathenism  appeared  as  the  kingdom  of  evil.  It  opposed  the 
Christian  consciousness  too  strongly  as  a  real  power  in  every- 
day life«  to  allow  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  godp 
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were  only  beings  of  the  imugination.  Those  ileal  powers 
whicL  opposed  the  kingdom  of  Gkirl,  appeared  as  evil  apirits. 
Now  it  happened  that,  bj  the  influence  of  the  Christians, 
ciu-es  were  performed  on  men  who  were  in  states  of  disease 
that  were  attributed  to  possession  by  evil  spirits.  When  such 
ciroTimstanceä  were  preceded  by  internal  mental  conflicts, 
Christianity  here  produced  a  orisiij.  They  were  indebted  to  it 
for  freedom  from  the  power  of  the  daemons  who  had  taken 
posaesaion  of  their  souls.  Victory  over  the  diemona  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  over  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  had 
been  identified  with  them.  It  liappened  also,  in  virtue  of 
peculiar  psyehülogical  influences,  that  the  tlaemoniiics  them- 
Belves,  who  felt  themselvea  one  with  the  dsemoniacal  element 
■within  them,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  gods, — that  those  who 
had  regarded  thümselves  before  as  QeuXfjirroi,  being  moved  by 
the  power  of  Christianity,  or  struck  by  the  powerful  influence* 
of  a  Christian,  believed  tliiit  they  were  possessed,  from  a  con- 
fusion of  heathen  and  ChiiMtiau  notions.  The  god  in  them 
declared  his  identity  with  tlie  evil  spirit,  and  acknowledged 
the  superior  power  of  Christ.  To  such  facts  TertuUian  ap- 
pealed, as  attesting  that  the  gods  were  evil  spirits,  and  demon- 
stratiug  the  power  of  Christ  equally  over  evil  spirits  and  the 
gods.'  "When  commanded  by  any  Christian  to  speak,  that 
spirit  shall  as  truly  confes-s  itself  a  daemon,  as  elsewhere  falsely 

a  god. If,  on  the  one  bond,  they  be  truly  gods,  why 

feign  themselves  dajraous  1 Therefore  is  your  divinity 

BuVjject  to  the  Christians,  iior  can  that  be  accunnted  deity 
which  is  subject  to  man."  He  conid  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
by  such  ])henomena  many  had  been  led  to  Christianity,  since 
they  believed  that  they  obt^iiiied  in  them  a  proof  of  the  ])ower 
of  Christ  over  the  kingdom  of  dfiemons  as  identified  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  gods.  Tertidhan  says,  "These  testimonies 
of  your  own  gods  are  wont  to  make  men  Christians,  since  by 
believing  them,  to  the  utmost,  we  believe  in  Christ  our  Lord." 
Thus  TertuUian,  in  rebutting  the  reproach  that  the  Cliristiaua 
were  the  enemies  of  mankind,  dwells  on  the  great  obligations 
of  heathens  to  Christiana  as  their  Uberatoi-s  firom  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  with  whom  so  many  evils,  both  for  body  smd  soul, 
had  originated.  "  And  who  would  snatch  you  from  those 
liiddeu  foes  who  are  everywhere  making  havoc  of  your  souli 
^  Oap.  zxiii. 
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and  your  health, — firom  the  incuraious  of  tlie  diBinoaa,  I  mean, 
whioh  we  drive  away  from  you  witliout  {»ly  or  reward  ?"' 

Moreover,  the  pure  political  ofteuces, — the  crimen  maj'estatiM 
BO  dangerous  iu  tliuso  tiiuüs,  when  Christians  fiiiled  iu  du« 
roverencG  towards  the  emperora  (they  were  said  to  be  irre- 
ligiosi  in  Caesares,  hosles  imperatorum  Romanonivi)  becauaa 
they  would  nut  eacrifice  with  tho  otlicr  citizens  for  the  health 
of  the  emperor,  aud  esi)ecially  l>eeause  they  would  not  pay  the 
uauaJ  murks  of  huuoiu"  at  the  festivals  iii  houour  of  their 
victorie»,  which  appeiu'ed  to  them  to  contain  sometliing  idola- 
trous, or  at  leaät,  unbecoming.  To  vindicate  the  Christiaois 
against  this  chui-ge,  Tertulhau  siiys:' — "Therefore  we  sin 
against  the  majesty  of  the  empertn-s,  because  we  <lo  not  sub- 
jeet  them  to  theh*  own  creatui-es ;  because  we  make  not  a 
mockery  of  oiur  services  for  their  health's  sake,  not  ttiinking 
it  to  be  in  hands  soldered  with  lead.  But  ye  are  full  of 
reverence  {religiosi)  towards  the  emperor,  who  seek  it  where 
it  is  not  to  he  found,  who  ask  of  those  who  canntpt  give  it, 

passing  Ilim  by,  iu  ivhose  power  it  is For  we  piuy  for 

the  health  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true  God, 
the  living  God,  whom  eveu  the  emperors  themselves  would 
rather  have  propitious  to  them  tliau  all  the  rest.  They  know 
who  baa  given  them  domiuiou.  They  know,  as  men,  who  has 
given  them  life.  They  feel  that  he  is  God  alone,  in  whose , 
power  alone  they  are,  to  whom  they  are  second,  after  whom ' 
thüy  are  first,  before  all  and  above  all  goda.  And  why  not  ] 
since  they  are  above  all  men,  who  as  living  surely  stand 
before  the  dea<:l.  They  reflect  how  far  the  powers  of  their  | 
empire  avail,  and  thus  they  understand  God.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  they  prevail  tlu^ough  Him  against  whom  they 
cannot  prevail.  In  a  word,  let  the  emperor  conquer  heaven, 
carry  heaven  raiptive  in  his  triumph,  send  his  guaj'ds  to 
heaven,  impose  taxes  on  heaven.  He  cannot;  and  he  is  great 
because  he  is  less  tliau  heaven  ;  for  he  himself  is  of  Him,  of 
whom  is  both  heaven  and  every  creature.  Thence  he  is  an 
emperor  whence  he  was  a  msm  before  h©  was  an  emperor ;  I 
thence  came  his  power  whence  came  his  breath.  Thither  wa 
Christians  looking  up  with  outspread,  because  innocent 
hands  ;  with  bare  head,  because  we  hluah  not ;  finally,  with- 
out a  j\rorapter,  because  we  pray  from  the  heart ;  we  ar« 
I  Caf.  xxxviL  *  Cap.  xiiz.  xxz. 
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9  praying  for  all  emperors,  that  they  may  have  a  long 
hfe,  a  «ecure  goveruiuent,  a  safe  hoviie,  valiaut  lu-inioa,  a  fluth- 
fiil  senate,  a  rightemis  [jeople,  a  world  at  peace,  and  all  that 
man  or  emperor  caxn  wish  for.  Tlicse  things  I  tamnot  ask  of 
any  other  being  than  of  Him  from  whom  I  know  that  I  Hlmll 
obtain  them,  since  it  is  He  who  alone  supplies  them,  and  it  ia 
I  to  whom  the  obtaining  of  thera  is  due, — 1,  his  servant,  who 
alone  give  Him  reverence  j  who  for  his  reliyiion  uili  pnt  to 
death  ;  who  ofiTer  a  rich  and  larger  vicHm  which  He  him.«elf 
has  commanded, — the  pmyer  proceeding  from  a  chaste  Itody, 
from  an  innocent  soul,  from  the  fluly  Spirit ;  ncjt  a  gniiu  of 
incense  of  the  value  of  an  as,  tears  of  an  Arabian  tree,  not  two 
drops  of  wine,  nor  the  blood  of  a  discaitieJ  beast  that  longs  to 
die  j  and  after  all  these  foul  tJiiugs,  an  impure  coufM.  ieuce  ;  so 
that  I  marvel  when  the  victims  are  examined  before  you  by 
the  most  wicked  piiests,  why  the  hearts  of  the  boasta  rather 
,  than  of  the  sacriticcrs  themselves  are  examined."  Tertulliau 
also  argues,  that  Christiana,  from  the  motive  of  self-interest, 
would  be  led  to  feel  cuncenied  For  the  welfiu-e  of  the  emperor, 
und  tiie  empire  of  which  they  were  membei-s^  since  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  general  commotions  and  clianges.  Tertul- 
lian  wtfuld  attach  more  impoitance  to  this  consideration, 
because  he  sliarcd  in  the  general  belief  that  the  Roman 
empire  would  be  the  last,  and  that  its  dissolution  would  ho 
Buoceeded  by  the  final  ciitastrophe,  and  tiie  tcrrninutiou  of  all 
earthly  things.  In  the  apostolic  age,  a  longing  fur  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  was  tho  prevailing  sentiment  j  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  looked  at  fi"om  a  point  of  view  which 
prompted  the  wish  for  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  and  tho 
existing  generation  were  anxious  to  be  spared  tJiose  fearfu] 
events,  which  they  apprehended  would  precede  the  final 
cataütrophe.  This  sei-ves  to  explain  why  Tertullimi  mentions, 
as  an  object  of  the  prayers  of  Christiana,  the  delay  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  mora  ßnis  ;  which  was  connected  with  the 
prayer  for  the  presei*vatiou  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  not  a  mark  of  AutimonttmiBm, 
since  Montauism  required  its  disciples  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  appearance  of  the  millennial  reign  as  an  event  near  at 
hand. 

^^^lile  the  fidehty  of  Christiana  in  the  capacity  of  citizens 
is  asserted  by  Tertullion,  we  also  find  a  spirit  of  true  Cbrigtiaa 
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freedom,  which,  while  it  submits  to  every  ordlnanoe  o£  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  gives  no  creatm-e  tho  honour  which  is  due 
to  God  EJone.  "  Augustua,"  he  says,  "  the  founder  of  the 
imperial  government,  would  not  have  himself  called  Lord,  for 
this  also  is  &  name  of  God.  I  will  by  all  means  call  the 
emi^eror  Lord,  but  only  wheu  I  am  not  compelled  to  call  him 
Lord  instead  of  God.  Otherwise  I  am  fi-ee  before  him  ;  for 
I  have  only  one  Lonij  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  the  same 
who  is  hia  Lord  also.  He  who  is  the  father  of  his  country, 
how  can  he  he  its  lord  1  But  a  title  of  uatund  affection  is 
more  pleasiuf^  than  one  of  power.  Even  of  a  family  men  are 
rather  called  the  fathers  thtiu  the  lords.  So  far  is  it  ft^m 
being  due  to  the  emperor  to  l»  called  a  god,  which  cannot  he 
behoved,  with  a  flattci-y  not  only  most  disgi-accfiil,  but  dan- 
gerous also,  as  if  when  thou  hadst  oue  emperor,  thou  wert  to 
call  another  so."  He  shows  that  the  Christians,  although  they 
could  tjike  no  part  in  tliuee  idolatrous  and  unseemly  cere- 
monies, did  not  feel  a  less  sincere  interest  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  emperor.'  "  It  is  on  this  account, 
then,  that  the  Christians  are  public  enemies,  because  they 
oflFer  to  the  emperors  no  vain,  nor  lying,  nor  inconsiderate 
honoura ;  because,  l<eing  men  of  tnio  religion,  they  celebrate 
their  festivals  rather  by  sympathy  of  the  heart  than  by  wan- 
tonness;. A  mighty  homage  truly  !  to  bring  fire-places  and 
couches  out  of  doors,  to  feast  iu  the  open  streets,  to  meta- 
morphose the  city  into  a  tavom,  to  make  mud  with  wine, 
to  run  about  in  troops  to  violent  and  shameless  deeds,  to 
the  enticements  of  lust.  Is  it  thus  that  public  joy  is  ex- 
pressed by  public  disgrace  ?  Do  those  things  become  the  holi- 
dajTB  of  princes,  which  on  other  days  are  unbecoming  ?  .  .  .  , 
How  j\ustly  do  we  deserve  condemnation  !  For  why  do  wa 
discliargc  our  vows  and  our  rt^joicinga  for  the  Cajsars,  in  chas- 
tity and  subriety,  aud  righteousness  ?  Why  do  we  not  over- 
shadow oiir  door  jwsts  with  laurels  1  why  do  we  not  enci'oach 
on  the  day  with  lampe]"  He  coutrantH  the  6delity  of  tJie 
Christians,  their  honest  8jTU[)athy,  with  tho  hypocritical  de- 
monstiations  of  joy  made  by  those  who,  under  this  outward 
»how,  concealed  their  consjaracies  against  the  emperor; — he 
here  evidently  refers  to  events  iu  liia  own  times." 

"  Cap.  XXXV. 

*  Tite  defeat  of  Pisceuoius  Kiger  in  Syria,  of  dotlins  AlLünna  io  Gan^ 
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What  Tertullian  sajs  iu  onler  to  vindicate  the  Christians 
from  the  charge  of  a  dangerous  political  tendency  (on  account 
of  which  all  secret  associatioas  and  clubs  were  everywhere 
forbidden),  strikingly  marks  the  process  by  which  Christianity 
was  developed  in  that  age.  He  appeals  to  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  Christianity,  by  which  men  became  altc^ther  estranged 
from  taking  an  interest  in  political  events.  We  must  here 
distinguish  between  what  ia  founded  on  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  in  its  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  what  was  nothing  more  than  a  one-aided  bias, 
which  was  rife  at  that  particular  stage  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, and  ofterwai-ds  subsided  into  a  harmonious  adjustment; 
a  bias  which,  having  been  once  checked,  repeated  itself  in 
later  manifestations  as  something  morbid.  Christianity  must 
certainly  destroy  that  uU-absorbing  one-sided  passion  for  poli- 
tics which  was  peculiur  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  since  it  subordinated  the  state  to  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  highest  good,  removed  the  uarrow  limits 
of  political  life  in  which  all  human  things  were  enulosed, 
imparted  to  men  the  consciousuesa  of  belonging,  as  members, 
to  a  kingdom  of  God  which  united  this  world  and  the  next, 
Lftnd  was  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  humanity.  At  firat, 
(this  tendency  in  Opposition  against  the  former  stand-point 
'■was  necessarily  bo  developed,  that  through  the  interest  felt 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  otlier  world  and  the  general 
well-being  of  mankind,  the  interest  in  political  matters  was 
chilled  and  repressed  ;  it  contributed  to  this  state  of  things 

followed  by  the  pereeeuüon  oF  the  remains  of  the  Piscennian  party  in 
vanoua  part»,  particularly  tboae  who  bad  coDsnlted  a  puothsaycr  relative 
to  a  hostile  design  againüt  the  emperor,  {Ad  Nat.  lib.  i.  cup.  iV.)  "AJbuc 
Syriee  caciavortim  odohbu»  spirant,  adbuü  (ilalliffi  Khodano  aiio  non 
tlavant,"  (the  blood  Ihal  had  been  shed  could  not  he  was-hed  away  by  the 
Bhone.)  Apolag.  cap,  xxxv,  "  Sed  et  qui  nunc»üele*tiiruiH  partium  uocii 
aut  plau.soresquoiidie  rerelautur,  poalviudcmiam  parricidarum  raceiLatio 
eiipersti-8,  (who  reoittincd  concealed  Id  the  firat  inquiries  after  the  encmiea 
of  Scptimtus  Severus,  and  were  now  discovered,)  quam  Tceentiesitnis  et 
Tsmositöimix  laurcis  jKiütcs  preestruobant,  quam  elatiHsiinia  et  clarie- 
nlmis  lurtrriis  vesdbula  tiebubil)aut  {they  darkeued  the  entmiice-hall  by 
the  nuikilude  of  lights  in  bpxkd  day)  1  Eadem  oSicia  dcfcndunt  ct  qnt 
»Btroloiios  et  amspicoa  et  aii.irurea  et  raagos de  Ctewinim  capi  le  cofisultauu" 
(ComjHire  ^■Elii  Spartiani  Vita  Soveri,cBp.  ii.xv.)  Indeed  Tertullian  wa* 
not  awnre  tliat  many  trbo  had  suffered  puaidbmeDt  for  bii^h  trejuon,  bad 
been  EKicrißccd  to  the  avarice  aad  Boepicion  of  the  mperoi,  and  of  th« 
Fnetorian  pnefml,  PiauiiaauB. 
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that  political  life  in  that  age  had  been  formed  on  a  bpQ  cp« 

f>oaed  tf>  Clirittianity,  and  was  rooted  entirely  in  heatheiiiem  j 
leace  Christitiua  felt  theuibelvea  necesBarily  estranged  from  it. 
The  oomiimiiity  formed  bj  Chi-ietianity  was  like  a  close  corpo- 
ration in  relation  to  the  state,  and  not  till  a  later  period  could 
the  appropriation  of  the  state  form  it-self  i>u+,  of  this  opposition 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  representation  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus,  Tertulliau  rays,  "  It  were  meet  that  this  sect  were  ac- 
counted amuDg  the  lawful  factious,  a  sect  \>y  which  nosuch  thing 
ifi  done  OS  is  wont  to  be  apprehended  from  unlawful  fiictions  . .  . 
We  who  m-e  inaensible  to  all  that  burning  for  glory  and  great- 
ness, have  no  need  of  banding  together,  nor  is  aiiytliiug  more 
foreign  to  onr  taste  than  public  aflfhirs.  We  acknowledge  one 
commonwealth  of  all  mankind — the  world."  From  the  anti- 
thetical stiuid-point  of  Christianity  to  the  world  at  that  time, 
it  appeared  to  Tertulliau  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that 
the  state  was  heathenish,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Christiau 
church.  It  never  entered  his  thoughts  that  the  mafiters  of 
the  Romau  empire  might  actually  become  Christians.  As 
we  have  seen  above,  he  thouglit  tliat  eaithly  power  and  glory 
would  bo  always  inconsistünt  with  the  serrant-form  of  the 
Christiau  life  in  imitation  of  Christ.  Hence,  he  says,'  "  But 
the  CDesiirs  also  would  have  believed  in  Christ,  if  either 
Cajflars  hud  not  been  neceissary  for  the  age,  or  if  Christiana 
could  have  been  Cossars."  lie  describes  in  glowing  terms 
the  munbera  of  the  Christiana,  and  the  violence  of  the  perse- 
cutions raised  against  them,  and  then  aaks,=' — "  And  yet,  what 
retaliation  for  injury  have  ye  ever  marked  in  man  bo  banded 
together,  bo  bold  in  spirit,  even  unto  death  1  though  a  single 
night  with  a  few  torches  might  work  ample  vengeance,  if  we 
held  it  lawfid  to  balance  evil  by  evil." 

But  however  plainly  the  lives  of  Christians  evinced  that 
they  were  free  from  all  political  designs,  yet  to  persons  who 
coidd  not  comprehend  tlie  principles  which  animated  the 
Christians  and  held  them  together, — who,  looking  at  them  with 
the  eyes  of  worldly  policy,  explained  everything  by  outward 
appearances, — the  close  and  intimate  fellowship  of  Christöans 
had  the  air  of  something  suspicious.*  "  It  is  the  exerciae  of 
this  fwrt  of  love  which,  with  some,  brands  us  with  a  mark  of 

each  other,'  for  tbejj 


say  they, 


Cap.  ixi. 


they 
Caj-.  xxxviL 
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tViotnwlvea  hate  each  other ;  and,  '  See  how  ready  they  are  to 
die  for  each  other,'  for  they  thenipelves  are  more  reaiiy  to 
riiiy  eot'h  other.  But  whereas  we  ai'e  denoted  hy  the  title  of 
*  Brethren,'  on  no  other,  sis  I  think,  do  they  brand  thia  iiame 
than  because  among  tlieuiselves  every  title  of  consanguinity  is, 
from  afi'üi-tiition.  falsely  a-ssumed.  But  brethren  we  ai'e  even  of 
your  owTi,  liy  the  law  of  nature  our  common  mother,  although 
ye  have  little  claim  to  be  cidled  men,  bteause  ye  are  had 
brethren.  But  liow  much  more  worthily  ai-o  they  both  called 
and  esteemed  brothera,  who  acknowledge  one  Father,  that  is, 
God — who  liave  drunk  of  one  spirit  of  holiness —who  from 
one  womb  of  common  ignorance  have  come  forth  into  tiie  one 
light  of  truth  ....  Tlierefure,  because  we  are  united  in  mind 
and  soul,  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  have  our  gonda  in  common." 

While  some  persons  imputed  the  intimate  union  of  the 
Christians  to  some  political  object,  tliere  were  others  who 
reproached  them  for  an  oppoäite  reason,  that  tliey  lived  as  if 
already  citizens  of  a  celestial  countiy,  and  took  no  interest  in 
suhlmiary  coucenis.  They  called  the  Christians  men  who 
were  utterly  unprofitable  for  the  business  of  life.  Here  again 
it  is  proi>er  to  distinguish  between  what  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  and  belongs  to  the  opposition  which  it 
must  necessarily  stand  in  to  heathenism,  and  what  in  a  one- 
sided bias  formed  in  the  primary  stages  of  Christian  deve- 
lopment. From  the  sta-nd-point  of  heathen  social  life,  the 
tendency  to  the  unworldly,  the  futtire,  and  the  heavenly, 
which  was  impressed  so  strongly  on  the  Christian  life,  must 
.liave  appeared  as  an  erroneous  estrangement  from  earthly  life. 
It  must  have  foimed  a  reproach  to  the  heavenly  dispositions 
and  scriouancss  of  Christians — a  charge  whicli,  at  a  later 
period,  might  he  repeated  from  the  stand-point  of  a  seculariKed 
Cbristianity, — that  it  rendered  men  useless  for  real  life.'  But 
we  must  allow  a  measure  of  truth  to  be  contained  in  this 
otijection  in  rofcrentse  to  that  ononsidcd  ascetic  opposition  to 
.the  world,  in  which  the  Christian  principle  was  at  first  mani- 
fested. This  tendency  is  shown  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
when,  wishing  to  prove  that  persecution  could  not  injure 
Christians,  he  saya,^  "  But  in  trath  we  are  in  nowise  harmed  j 
for  v?c  have  in  this  world  no  concern  hut  to  depart  out  of  it 
Hü  quickly  as  we  may."  But  we  do  not  see  thia  fiscetic  spirit 
*  "  HomineB  infructnosoB  in  negotUs,"  ^  (jap.  xlL 
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prominent  in  the  picture  which  Tertulliau  gives  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  for  the  pvirpose  of  refuting  t>iat  accusation  ;  and 
this  we  may  also  regard  an  the  mark  of  a  non-Montaniat 
epirit.  "  We  are  said  to  be  unprofitablo  iu  the  common  eon- 
cenrn  of  life.  How  can  this  be  said  of  men  who  live  with  you, 
have  the  same  food,  dreas,  furniture,  the  same  wants  of  daily 
life  1  For  we  are  not  Brachmaaa,  nor  the  gj'umosophista  of 
India,  dweüing  in  the  wüoda  and  exiles  fi*ora  life.  We  re- 
memlier  our  obligations  to  God  our  Lord  and  Creator ;  we 
reject  no  enjoyment  of  hia  works  ;  certainly,  we  refrain  from 
using  tltem  immoderately  or  wTongfiilly.  Wherefore  we  live 
with  you  in  this  world,  not  without  a  forum,  not  without 
ahamblcs,  not  without  yoxu*  baths,  taverns,  shops,  inns,  mar- 
kets, and  other  places  of  traffic.  We  voyage,  moreover,  with 
you,  serve  in  your  armiea,  labour  in  your  fields,  and  trade 
■with  you." 

Wheu  Tertullian  endeavours  to  prove  to  tJie  heathen  the 
existence  of  one  God,  his  favourite  argument  is  the  immediate 
witnes."?!  in  the  mind  and  consciousness  of  men  j  as  on  all  ocoa- 
eiona,  in  accordance  with  his  ardent  temperament,  auituated 
by  rehgion,  he  apj>ealB  rather  to  the  immediate  and  original, 
than  to  the  mediate  and  derived.  From  the  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  a  living  consciousness  of  God,  he  points  to  the  only 
true  God,  whose  existence  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  incompre- 
hensible. "  What  we  woi-ship  is  the  one  God,  who  through 
the  word  by  which  he  commanded,  the  rensoo  Viy  which  ho 
ordained,  the  power  by  which  he  was  able,  has  framed  out  of  j 
nothing  this  whole  material  mass,  with  all  its  furniture  of] 
elements,  bodies,  and  spirits,  to  the  honour  of  his  majesty  ;  J 
whence  also  the  Greeks  have  applied  to  the  Tiniverse  the  name 
of  KoiTfWQ.  He  is  invLsihle,  though  seen  ;  incomprehenrible, 
though  made  prencnt  to  us  by  grace  ....  therefore  he  is  true 
and  80  great.  The  immeasurable  is  known  only  to  itself. 
This  causes  God  to  bo  conceived  of  while  yet  he  cannot  be 
conceived.  His  greatness  causes  him  to  be  at  once  known  and 
unknown  to  men.  And  tliis  is  the  sum  of  their  offending,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  him  of  whom  they  cannot  be  ignorant. 
Will  ye  that  we  prove  him  to  Ix)  from  his  own  works,  so  many 
and  such  as  they  ai'e,  by  which  we  are  maintained,  by  which 
we  are  supported,  by  which  we  are  delighted,  by  which  also 
we  are  tor-.-ified  1     Will  ye  that  we  prove  it  by  the  witness  of 
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the  sou!  itself,  which  although  confined  in  the  pnson  of  the 
body,  although  straitened  by  evil  training,  although  un- 
nerved by  lust  anJ  sensual  desires,  although  made  the  eervant 
of  false  gods,  yet  when  it  cornea  to  itaelf  again,  as  from  a  Bur- 
feit,  as  from  Bleep,  or  as  from  some  ailment,  and  regains  its 
Boundness,  it  names  God  by  this  name  only,  because  peculiar 
to  tlie  true  Grod.  — '  Great  God,'  '  Good  God,'  and,  '  Which  may 
Crod  grant,'  are  words  in  every  one's  mouth.  It  invokes  him 
also  as  a  judge  ; — '  God  sees  ' — '  I  commend  to  God ' — '  God 
will  recompense  me.'  0  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  by  its 
very  nature,  a  Clu-istiau !  Finally,  in  pronouncing  these 
wordj5,  it  looks  not  to  tlie  Capitol,  but  to  heaven,  for  it  knows 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  livitig  God  ;  from  him  and  thence  it 
descended." ' 

We  see  that  Terttillian  in  all  hia  writinga  testifies  of  thn 
living  Godj  not  a  being  constructed  out  of  general  ideas,  but 
known  by  experience  from  his  own  self-rcvolatioii.  The 
original  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  immediate  couBciouaness 
of  mtui,  wiiich  involuntarily  comes  forth  iu  his  life,  and  the 
Bpecial  revelation  by  grace,  which,  connecting  itself  with  the 
former,  completes  aud  confirms  it, — the  combination  of  these 
two  forms  tiio  solid  religious  realism  of  Tertullian,  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  Alexandrine  intellectualiam. 

Tertullian  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  all  religions  proceed 
from  distinct  personalities.  And  thus  he  regards  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  relation  to  God  in 
which  Clu'ist  represents  himself,  as  couatituting  the  peculiarity 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  moreover  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  enter  on  his  mission  among  the  rude  tribes  of  man- 
kind, and  by  his  mental  superiority  over  them  appear  in  a 
supeniaturai  light,  but  that  he  had  given  the  impression  of 
his  divine  nature  to  a  cultivated  and  even  over-refined  gene- 
ration. He  says,  "  We  say,  and  openly  say,  and  while  ye 
torture  us,  mangled  and  bleeding  we  cry  out,  '  We  worship 
God  through  Christ;  believe  ye  him  a  man? — by  him  and  in 
him  God  wills  to  be  known  and  adored.'"  After  Tertullian 
had  contrasted  Christ  with  other  founders  of  religions  who 
Lad  appeared  among  barbarous  nations,  he  says,  "  He  of  ened 
to  u  knowledge  of  the  truth  the  eyca  of  men  already  poLahed 
*nd  blinded  through  their  very  refinement." 
I 
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Tertuliiau  wba  cunvinccd  by  his  own  experience 
ill  the  diviuitj  of  Christ  was  iutimately  coiuiected  with  the 
essence  of  ChriBtiunity ;  he  appealed  to  the  practical  influence 
of  this  fiiith.  '"Examinej"  he  says,  *'  whether  that  diviuily 
Christ  be  true;  if  it  be  such  as  by  the  knowledge  of  it 
une  is  transformed  to  goodness."  

We  know  that  tlie  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  In  n 
glorified  personality  was  a  sjwcial  Btunibling-block  to  tlie 
heathen.  TortuUian  appeals  first  of  all,  as  a  proof  of  the 
destiny  of  man  to  eternal  life,  to  the  immediate  consciousn< 
of  tlie  nature  of  man  as  allied  to  tlie  Deity.  He  calls  me: 
a  deeper  belf-knowledge. '  "  Shidt  thou,  a  man,  a  nami 
great, — if  thou  knowest  thyself  as  thou  mayest  ü'om  the 
Pythian  iascriptiou — thou  the  lord  of  all  things  that  die  and 
rise  again, — shalt  thou  die  to  perish  for  everl"  He  then 
points  out  the  anologi&s  to  the  resurrection  that  are  sea; 
over  the  whole  field  of  nature,  ehowing  that  eveiywhe 
new  life  comes  forth  from  death.  He  sees  throughout  nati 
a  harmony  amidst  the  stritb  of  opposites.  .Among  these  he 
reckons  the  antithesis  of  death  and  life. 

Tertullian  closes  this  powerful  argument  for  the  truth  of 
CiiriBtianity  in  words  well  befitting  so  noble  a  te8timony  : — 
"  (io  on,  ye  good  governors,  so  much  better  in  the  eyes  of  the 
|}C()ple  if  ye  immolate  the  Christians  to  them.  Rack,  torture, 
eüudemn,  grind  us  to  powder;  fur  your  injustice  is  the  proof 

of  our  innocence Nor  yet  will  your  cruelty,  though 

increasingly  refined,  be  of  any  advantage  to  vom-  cause.  It  is 
rather  an  ftUurement  to  our  sect.  Our  numbers  iucreaae  in 
proportion  as  you  mow  ua  down.  The  bloiid  of  Christiana  ia 
their  seed.  Many  among  yoiirselvea  exhort  to  the  endmtince 
of  pain  and  death  ....  yet  their  worda  do  not  gain  as  niai^y 
disciples  as  Chrißtians  gsün  who  teach  by  deeds.  That  very 
üliatinacy  which  ye  reproach  us  with,  is  a  teacher.  For  who 
is  not  incited  by  the  contemplation  of  it  to  inquire,  What  ia 
the  reality  which  can  produce  iti  And  who  that  has  inquired, 
does  not  join  us]  And  who  that  joins  us  does  not  long  to 
Buffer  1  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  we  thank  you  for  your  judgments ,- 
ducli  is  the  rivalry  between  diTiuo  and  human  things;  when 
we  are  coudemned  by  you,  we  ore  acquitted  by  God."- 

The  same  Tertullian  who,  of  all  the  ChriBtiau  Fathers  in 
'  Cap.  xlTiiL  *  Cap.  1. 
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the  primitive  age,  has  most  emphatically  testified  of  the  evil 
ftdheriiig  to  human  nature,  and  its  need  of  redemption,  hiia 
also  expressed  in  the  strongeet  terms  the  conscioiisaess  of  the 
original,  ineffiiceable  alliance  to  the  divine  in  human  naturv. 
As  on  the  former  side  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  what  stood 
in  opposition  to  ChriBtiunity,  so  on  this  side  )»e  found  a  point 
of  connexion  for  it.  He  who  so  often  and  bo  broadly  ex- 
hibited the  opposition  between  the  Bupernatiunl  and  the 
natural,  waa  yet  led  by  tliat  consciousness  to  recognise  the 
enpiernatural  as  conresjjonding  to  tJie  peculiar  and  true 
(though  disturbed  by  siu)  nature  of  man.  Christianity  thus 
appeared  to  him  aa  Üiat  by  which  the  proper  nature  of  man 
attained  to  its  true  Belf-consciüUBness  and  to  its  txue  rights. 
Hence  he  could  describe  the  human  soul  as  Christian  by 
nature.  In  his  Apology'  he  has  appealed  to  the  tedimonia 
aniittce  naturaliter  Christiana;,  by  which  he  Kpecitdly  intended 
the  involuntary  manifestations  of  an  univei-sal  consciousnes.«» 
of  the  Deity,  the  consciousness  of  one  God.  A  pregnant 
sentiment,  which  oiight  be  carried  out  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  was  done  or  could  be  done  by  Tertulliau  !  It  was  indeed 
the  offioe  of  an  apologetic  to  point  out,  that  Christianity  con-e- 
Bponds  to  the  essential  necessities  and  postulates  of  the  aiiima 
naturaliier  Christiana ;  the  supernatural  verifies  itself  as  tlir 
truly  natui-al.  It  waa  nothing  new,  when  for  apologetic  pur- 
poses a  point  of  conneiiou  for  Christianity  w^as  sought  in  that 
conscioiisnesa  of  God  which  existed  previously  in  the  human 
mind.  A  believer  in  Chiistiauity  possessed  the  consciousness 
that  it  could  bring  over  to  itself  all  the  religious  stand-points, 
and  that  the  educated  heathen  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity must  make  use  of  the  meana  by  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  brought  to  embrace  it,  in  order  to  lead  others  in 
a  similar  way  to  follow  their  example.  The  novelty  consisted 
in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Tertulliau  made  use  of  thi.s 
method.  Philuaophy  had  developed  among  the  Greeks  the 
universal  religious  conflcionsness  with  freer  reflection,  had 
raised  itself  in  many  i-espects  above  the  rdigioiig  and  ethical 
stand-point  of  the  people,  and  had  prepai'cd  the  way  for 
Christianity  by  the  spiritualizing  of  religious  ideas,  by  giving 
greater   prominence   to   a   religious    consciousness,    and    by 

'  Cap.  xvii.  In  his  book  "  De  Testimonio  Animm,"  cap.  v.«  he  leta  ui 
!.;*▼  that  the  Apolngj/  was  vrilten  eurlier. 
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combtitiiig  the  popular  superstitians.  The  Grecian  apoL 
jjwrti cnlar  avuilöd  themselves  of  th is  mode.  Like  J  ustln  Martyr 
mid  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian'a  contempon^riea,  they 
nmde  CüUeetioua  of  the  espreEssions  (geniiiue  or  spurious)  of 
iJie  ancivut  philosophers  luid  poets,  in  order  to  employ  them 
as  tesfimimiea  against  the  popular  rehgiona  from  the  stand- 
point of  heatlieniBin.  TertiiHian,  who  oppenled  by  preference 
to  the  original  and  immediate,  was  disposed  to  regard  culture, 
Boiencc,  and  art  as  falsifications  of  the  original ;  he  wished 
rather  to  adduce  the  immediate  power  of  the  undeniable  sense 
of  Deity  aa  it  expressed  itself  involuntarily  without  reflection 
in  the  hfe, — the  te^tiinonmjn  anima  vaturaliter  C/trUticmee. 
Certainly  it  nmy  be  said  that  if  philosophy  had  raised  itself 
on  niiiay  eides  above  the  common  religious  stand-point,  yet 
in  other  res](ect8  it  knew  not  how  to  indicate  clearly  the 
truth  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  popular  religious  consciouB- 
iiess  though  mixed  with  error. 

In  order  to  marshal  against  heathenism  these  testimoniea 
of  the  immediate  consciousueBS  of  God,  Tertullian  composed 
hia  httle  treatise/?«  Testimonio  A7iimce,  "The  Witness  of  thf 
SouV^  "  I  call  in,"  he  says,  "  a  new  witness,  yea,  one  more 
known  than  all  literature,  more  active  than  all  learning,  more 
public  than  all  publications,  greater  than  man  altogether,  for 
it  ia  that  which  forma  the  whole  of  man.  0  soul,  stand  forth 
in  the  midst,  whether  thou  art  a  thing  divine  and  eternal, 
according  to  most  philosophers,  and  so  niuch  the  more  not  an 
uttöi-cr  of  fiilsehood;  or,  as  seemed  to  Epicurus  alone,  by  xio 
means  divine  because  mortal,  and  therefore  who  oughtest  so 
much  the  more  to  apeak  the  truth ;  whether  thou  art  i-eceived 
from  heaven,  or  conceived  on  earth,  or  fitly  framed  of  p^rts 
or  atoms;  whether  thou  hadst  thy  beginning  with  the  body, 
or  art  sent  into  the  body  after  it  is  formed  ;  from  whatever 
'viurca  and  in  whatever  manner  thou  mokest  man  ß,  rational 
..leiug,  most  capacious  of  understanding  and  knowledge.  I 
summon  thee  not  such  as  when,  formed  in  the  schools,  exer» 
cised  in  libraries,  nourished  in  the  aoadcmies  and  porches  of 
Athens,  thou  uttcreat  thy  crude  wisdom.  I  address  th( 
eimple,  and  rude,  and  unpolished,  and  unlearned, — such  as 
have  thee,  who  have  only  thee ;  the  very  and  entire  tl 
that  thou  art,  in  the  road,  in  the  highway,  in  the  weaver's 
fcctory.     1  Lave  need  of  thy  ioexperience,  since  iu  thy 
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fielico,  however  small,  no  one  puts  faitli.  I  demmid  of  thee 
those  truths  which  thou  bringest  with  thyseh"  into  man,  wJiich 
thou  hast  learut  to  know  either  from  thyself  or  froni  the 
Author  of  thy  heing.  Thou  art  not,  as  I  know,  a  Christian  ; 
for  a  Chrietiaa  Is  wont  to  he  made,  not  liorn.  Yet  mm 
Christiuus  demand  a  testimony  from  tliee  who  ai't  a  stranger, 
ftgidnst  thy  own  friends,  that  they  may  blush  even  Injlbre 
thee,  for  hating  and  scoffing  at  us,  on  aet^ount  of  those  verv 
things  to  which  thy  own  cousciouaueaa  testifies.  It  please» 
not  when  we  announce  him  as  the  only  true  God  from  whom 
are  all  things,  and  to  whom  the  universe  is  subject.  Bear 
witness  to  this  if  thou  knoweat  it  to  be  so  j  for  we  hear  thee 
saying  openly  and  with  full  liberty,  not  allowed  to  us,  liotli 
at  home  and  abroad,  '  Which  Ood  grant,'  and,  '  If  God  will.'" 
Tertulhan  not  only  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  soul 
respecting  the  being  of  one  God,  but  he  helieved  that  he  eoiihl 
point  out  in  those  involuntary  expressions  tho  consciousness 
of  the  divine  attributes.  He  appeals  to  the  recognition  of  the 
goodness  of  (lod  in  tliose  exjjressions  which  were  heard  in 
every-day  life — "the  good  God,"  "  God  doeth  good."  When  tlie 
philosophei-B  asserted  that  the  representation  of  tlie  wi-ath  ot 
(Jod  among  Jews  and  Christians  wtia  gross  Anthrü])opathism, 
Tertullian  objected  to  them,  that  maintaining  the  divine 
origin  of  the  soul,  they  must  acknowledge  some  tnith  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  general  espresaioiiä  of  fear  in  reference  to 
God,  and  of  the  appeal  to  Gud's  judgment.  He  mentions 
such  expressions  as  "  God  sees  all  things ;"  "  I  commend  the 
matter  to  God  ;"  "  God  will  recompense  it ;"  "  God  will  judge 
between  us."  He  appeids  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  temples 
of  the  goda  the  soul  felt  it,fielf  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  tho 
one  God  iia  a  judge.  He  says,  "  In  the  very  temples  thtjm- 
selves  thou  caliest  upon  God  as  thy  judge.  In  thy  own 
formn  thou  appealest  to  a  judge  in  another  place.  In  thy 
own  temples  thou  allowest  a  foreign  God.  0  testimony  of 
truth,  w^hieh  amongst  the  very  deemona  makes  thee  a  witness 
for  the  Christians !"  Tertullian  likewise  believed  that  he 
could  adduce  a  testimony  of  the  soid  to  the  fall  of  man,  as 
when  persona  are  heard  saying,  '  God  is  good,  but  man  is 
evil."  "  By  this  contrast,"  says  Tertulhan,  "  thou  uttcrest 
indirectly  and  covertly  tho  reproach  that  man  is  therefore 
«VÜ  because  he  lia?  cU-parteJ  from  the  good  fJod."     Every- 
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where  the  voice  of  original  nature  appeared  to  TertuUian 
more  powerful  tliau  the  lüvei-aifiod  opinions  of  men.      It  waa 
liis  Ixjiicf  tliat.  the  voice  of  this  original  nature  could  not  utter 
iilaehood.  Wlwitever  the  philosophers  might  think  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  lli(»  «oal,  tliey  must  acknowledge  this 
voice.     To  the  Epicureans  he  opposed  the  testimony  of  the 
original  coiiKciousness  respecting  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
the  soul     But  the  fact  vvtia,  that  Tertullian's  ingenuity  som«»- 
tinicä  stood  in  the  way  of  his  tinding  what  was  natural  and 
simple,  aud  ocaisioned  his  attributing  a  false  meaning    to 
those  phrases  of  every-day  life  by  arbitrary  interpretatio 
Of  these  revelations  of  the  i-eligious  consciousness,  Te 
lian  saya — "  Nature  is  the  preceptrcRS,  the  soul  is  the  discipl 
Whatsoever  the  one  has  taught,  or  the  other  has  learned,  Iia» 
been  delivered  to  them  by  Uod,  who  is,  in  truth,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  preceptress  herself     What  notion  the  »oul  is 
able  to  form  respecting  its  original  teacher,  it  is  in  thy  powel 
to  judge  from  that  soul  which  i»  witiiiu  thee.     Perceive  that 
which  causes  thee  to  perceive."     He  appeals  to  the  divine  in 
Hie  soul,  which  displays  itself  in  a  certain  power  of  divinatioD. 
AVe  see  how,  on  this  side,  Tertiillian  does  not  reject  an  accom- 
modation between  the  natural  and  supernatural.      Prophecy 
in  revelation  wall  find  its  point  of  connexion  in  an  Indwelling 
divining  element  of  the  soul.     Tertidlian  says — "Reflect  on 
that,  which  in  turettodiogs  is  a  prophet ;  in  omens,  an  augur; 
in  coming  events,  a  seer.     Strange,  if  being  given  by  Grod  to 
man,  it  know  b  how  to  divine  1    Equally  strange,  if  it  knoweth 
him  by  whom  it  is  given  !     Even  when  compassed  about  by 
its  adversary,  it  remembers  its  author,  and  ius  goodness,  and 
his  decree,  and  its  own  end,  and  its  adversary  himself.     So  it 
is  a  strange  thing  (is  it  1)  if  being  given  by  God,  it  sings  the 
same  thiuga  which  God  has  granted  his  people  to  know !" 
Tcrtullian  calls  these  "utterances"  {eruptionea)  the  teaching 
of  a  congenial  nature,  aud  the  silent  deposits  of  an  innate  con- 
sciouaness.     But  it  then  happened,  aa  we  have  often  seen  it 
repeated  since,  that  those  who  could  not  resolve  to  know  the 

'  TbLa  IB  slioira  in  a  rciy  atriking  manner  irbcn  Tertullian  finds  ik 
witneaa  for  faith  in  a  fulnro  rc»urruclioa  in  the  jocul&r  cxprcsaion  ot 
common  life  reapecting  a  deceased  pei-son,  uaed  by  others  who  knew  not 
of  hia  death,  ap  «f  one  Btill  living,  "  Abiit;  jam,  et  reverli  d^tet."  "  He  i 
gone — then  Ue  ia  to  return." 
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power  of  tnith  in  an  immediate  consaiuusiiess.  endeavoured  to 
acoouut  fur  tiie  iitteraoees  of  such  iiti  universal  cotiBciousaeaa 
from  external  eonrc«8' — from  the  iaflueiico  of  opiinioua  gradually 
put  into  circulation,  which  passed  from  the  educated  to  the 
populace.'  To  such  persona  Tertulliaü  rcpliea — -"Certainly 
the  soul  existed  before  letters  j  the  living  Word  before  the 
book ;  the  sense  before  the  style ;  and  man  iiimaelf  before  the 

Ehilosopher  aud  the  poet.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  before 
ooka  and  their  publication,  men  lived  muto,  without  utter- 
Ruces  of  tlda  kind  I  No  one  (I  auppoae  ))  spoke  of  God  or 
his  goodness  t  no  one  of  death  !  qo  one  of  the  shades  below  ! 
.....  If  thou  doubtest  couceming  thy  owq  writings,  neither 
God  nor  nature  s]>eaks  falsely.  That  thou  niayest  believe  both 
nature  and  God,  believe  the  soul ;  thus  it  will  oome  to  pass 

that  thou  wilt  believe  thyself Thou  art  a  fool,  if  thou 

ascribost  euch  things  to  this  langiiage  (the  Latin)  only,  or  to 
the  Greek,  whicii  are  held  to  be  near  akin,  and  deniest  the 
univei-sal  language  of  nature.  The  soul  deacenda  not  ftxim 
heaven  on  the  Latins  and  Greeks  alone.  Man  is  one  in  all 
nations ;  the  soul  is  one,  though  the  voice  ia  various  ;  the 
spirit  is  one,  the  sound  is  various  ;  there  is  a  hmguage  pecu- 
liar to  each  nation,  but  the  matter  of  all  languages  is  com- 
mon. God  is  everywhere,  and  the  goodness  of  God  is 
everj'where ;  the  dsemon  is  everywhere,  and  the  malediction 
of  the  daamon  ia  everywhere  ;  the  calling  down  of  the  divine 
judgment  is  everywhere  ;  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  con- 
Bciousness  of  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  testimony  ia  cverj'- 
where.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  ia  eveiy  soul  both  a 
culprit  and  a  witnosa  j  as  much  a  culprit  in  respect  of  error 
OS  it  ia  a  witness  of  truth.  In  the  day  of  judgment  it  will 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  have  nothing  to  say  in 
its  defence,  'Thou  didst  preach  God,  and  didst  not  seek 
after  him ;  thou  spakest  as  a  Christian,  and  didst  persecute 
Chriatiana.' " 

'  "  Dicet  potmB,  diventllatiBin  rulgua  «pinionibua,  pablicaCarnm  lit* 
t&ram  ubiu,  jam  ei  quaai  ritinm  coTrobonkium  talitei  Mimocinaad.  ' 
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SECTION  11. 


TRXATISXS  OF  TBI  aiXX  OLA»  WMTm   BT  TEBTDLLIAH  AnCS    tt 
BBCAHS    A   MOHTABUT 

In  the  period  that  hm  hitVierto  oome  ander  oiir  Qotice,  cotn* 
priaing  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  new  laws,  as  ] 
we  have  already  remarked,  were  passed  against  the  Christiana, 
nor  were  they  subjected  to  any  persecntioos,  excepting  in 
Home  particular  ditstricta,  as  in  proconsular  Africa  and  Egypt, 
arlBing  out  of  local  circuniBtiuiices,  and  on  the  ground  ot 
former  edicts.  In  other  provinces,  since  the  close  of  the 
bloody  pei-secutions  under  the  Emperor  MarcUB  Aurelius,  or] 
since  the  accession  of  Commudus,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eightieth  yesir  of  the  second  century,  the  Christians  Lad 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  But  in  the  year  202,  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Seveiiis  passed  a  law,  which  seriously  affected 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally,  for  it  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  ^lassing  over  either  to  Christianity, 
or  to  Judaism,'  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
laws,  Christianity  had  continued  to  spread.  Since,  according 
to  these  laws,  Christianity  was  ah-eady  declared  to  be  a  religio 
illicita,  there  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  issuing  a 
fresh  edict.  Tiiis  new  law  resdly  was  less  comprehensive  than 
preceding  ones,  since  it  only  denounced  punishment  on  any 
new  trauaitiou  fiom  the  state-religion  to  Christianity ;  its 
operation  was  only  to  piit  limits  to  the  further  spread  of 
Christianity.  This  law,  accordingly,  presupposed  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was,  in  fact,  tolerated, 
and  that  the  emperor  hitlierto  had  allowed  tliat  toleration  ; 
and  this  agree.s  perfectly  with  what  TertuUian  himself  tells  us, 
that  ChristiauH  were  to  be  found  among  senators  and  their 
wives,  and  that  tiio  emperor  knew  and  tolcnit«d  it,  and  even 
80  far  interested  himself  on  their  behalf,  as  to  oppose  the 
tumultuary  attacks  of  the  people  on  the  CliristianB.' 

'  jEIIub  Spart,  c.  17.  "  JudseoB  fieri  aub  grari  poena  vetoit,  idem 
eiiam  de  Chrietianie  sanxit" 

'  ''  Sed  et  ularissiaias  femtau,  et  darlsBimoa  viros  Severus  scieiu 
[n\jua  BccUe  ease,  uod  modo  noa  Iteait,  Terum  et  b&Btimoaio  exora&vii  et 
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An  inddent  wbieh  occurred  about  this  time,  in  a  district 
unknown  to  ua,  might  have  been  dangerous,  especially  tinder 
these  oircumBtances,  to  the  repoae  of  the  Christiana,  as  this  law 
had  now  appeared,  which  certainly  did  not  occasion  a  general 
perBecution  against  the  Chriatiana.  When  the  emperop,  on 
one  oecaaion,  (we  cannot  certainly  determine  when,)  distri- 
bnted  a  enm  of  money,  a  so-called  donativum,  among  the 
soldiers,  they  appeared,  in  order  to  receive  the  present,  in 
festjye  garments  adorned  with  laurels.  There  were  Chrisiiana 
among  the  soldiers,  who  felt  no  scruples  about  complying 
with  the  general  custom.  But  an  opinion  was  also  spread 
widely,  as  it  appears,  among  the  Christians,  that  it  was  nn- 
becoming  for  Christians  to  wear  garlands  on  their  hejids.  This 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  oppoaitiotv  against  heathenism,  since 
the  wearing  of  garlands  was  connected  witJi  many  heatiienish 
festivals;  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  this  use  of  flowers, 
which  were  dentiaed  for  other  pnqjoaes  by  the  Creator,  was 
absolutely  unnatural.  Such  a  view  Tcrtnllian  had  already 
expressed  in  his  Apology,'  and  this  view  we  find  in  one  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  belonging  to  quite  a  different  school  from  that 
of  TortulHan,  Clement  of  Alexandria."  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  Christiana  appeared  with  a  laurel-garland  in  hia 
hand.  Ho  was  immediately  known  to  he  a  Christian,  on 
account  of  hia  military  disobedience,  and  likewise  his  public 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  thrown  into 

ftopulo  furenti  in  no«  palam  TestitiL" — Ad  Saip.  c.  iv.  "  But  moreover 
Sererus,  knowing  that  certain  most  illustriot:^  irosnen  and  uio»l  ilhis- 
trioue  men  were  of  this  lect,  not.  only  did  not  barm  tliem,  but  even 
bonoured  them  bj  hid  own  teatimotiy,  and  openly  withstood  tiie  people 
when  they  mere  mad  agninst  us."  Tertullian  aldo  gives  here  one  reusoa 
why  the  emperor  was  fayourably  diHposed  towards  the  C'hriatisas,  which 
WAS  probably  correct.  A  ChrLätian  named  Prociilna  had  anointed  the 
emperor  with  oil  in  an  illneiw,  and  prayed  for  him.  The  emperor 
regained  hia  health,  and  attributed  hi»  recovery  to  the  prajer  of  the 
Christian,  and  thus  l>ec*rne  fiivourably  dispo^eii  towards  CUrisitianlty. 
Tertullian  calls  this  Procnlus,  "Procurator  Euhodia  ;"  this  may  mean 
OTCrseer  of  the  public  roada ;  hut  probably  Euhodia  waa  a  proper  name, 
and  Proculus,  a  slave,  and  steward  (oiK<$ra^aj)  in  the  houae  of  a  Rumaa 
Itdy  of  rank,  Euhodia;  aa  it  ia  well  known  there  were  many  Christiana 
unoDg  the  alaves  in  the  early  ages.  When  Scptimius  Severn«  beirame 
empernr,  he  allowed  thcao  alavea  to  come  to  him,  and  took  many  of  them 
into  his  own  nervice  at  the  palace. 

*  Apolog.  e^t.  xlii. 

*  Piedag.  lib.  U.  cap.  8 
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prieon.  Many  Cliristiaua  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct^ 
of  Ihi.H  brother  in  the  faith.  It  was  still  the  duty  of  CI 
tiana,  thoy  Kiid,  to  avoid  all  culpable  occat>iotiB  of  preseuting' 
Christianity  in  an  unfavourabla  light,  and  to  accoramodale 
themselves  to  every  existing  regiilatiou  which  did  not  contra- 
diet  the  law  of  God.  And  in  what  passage  of  Holy  Writ  (for 
that  was  the  only  authority  to  which  they  could  bow)  waa  it 
said  that  no  man  viis  allowed  to  wear  a  garlaxid  of  flowers  or 
laurels  ?  Such  a  person  hadj  nticalled-for,  taken  the  liberty 
to  raise  a  disturbance  about  a  thing  perfectly  indiflereut  in 
itself,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  this  occurrence  would  affe 
the  condition  of  the  ChristianB  generally  in  that  district,  anfl 
that  the  peace  they  had  enjoyed  so  long — for  upwards 
twenty  years — would  run  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.' 

As  the  affair  came  to  be  much  talked  about,  Tertulliau 
stood  forth  to  viudicato  the  soldiera  conduct,  and  waa  in- 
duced to  represent  the  practice  of  wearing  garlands  as  incon- 
eistenl  with  Christianity,  in  his  treatise  De  Corona  MUiiit. 
According  to  the  principlea  which  Tertullian  held  before  he 
embraced  Montanism,  he  must  Imve  defended  tlie  conduct  of 
that  Christian  Boldicr  and  opposed  his  adverHaries.  The  strict- 
ness of  Montanism  here  combined  itself  with  his  formei 
habits  of  thinking.  TertuJliun  appeai-s  here  only  still  more 
zealous  against  his  opponents,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  all 
their  errors  from  tbia  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  attack 
Montanism.  Aa  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  necessarily  judged 
differently  from  other  Chrietiaas  respecting  the  duty  of  eelf- 
preservation  and  of  martyrdom.  While  they  held  it  a  duty 
in  times  of  persecution  to  use  every  means  for  self-preserve 
tion  whioh  were  not  iacouaistent  wiilv  the  Christian  faith,  the 
Montanists  saw  in  whatever  conduced  to  such  an  end,  a  denial 
of  the  ßiith,  a  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  appointments 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Montanist  perceived  in  the  various 
tendencies  of  the  argumentation  employed  on  the  stand-point 
of  the  church,  that  way  of  thinking  which  did  not  allow  full 
scope  to  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  set  arbitrary 
bounds  to  them,  whether  in  charisioa  or  in  martyrdom,' 
Prom   tliia  Montanist  stand-point,  Tertullian  attacked  the 

'  "Tain  hoaam  et  longam  pacem  perieliUiiri," 

*  "  Plane  HupereRt,  ut  etiam  martyriä  reciisare  meditentur,  qai  pro 
phetw  ojusdem  Spiritus  aaatti  rospucrunt.'' 
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bishops  wlio  had  endeavoiired  to  check  the  spread  of  Moii- 
taiiiem.  When  such  pereonB  iu  times  of  pei-seuution  sought 
by  every  meaus  to  obtain  roät  for  their  flocks — wiien  they 
themselvea  evaded  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  populace,  and  for 
a  while  betook  themseh-es  to  flight,  as  they  were  the  special 
objects  of  persecution,— in  all  this  the  Montanist  Tertulhan 
saw  notliing  bnt  cowardice.  He  taunts  them  with  being  lions 
iu  peace,  and  deer  in  war  j  as  to  the  former  expression,  it  may 
refer  either  to  their  bold  style  of  speaking  when  no  danger 
was  at  hand,  or  to  their  forwai-dueaa  iu  ecclesiastical  polemics, 
especially  in  their  controversies  with  the  Montanists. 

The  demand  made  by  his  opponents,  to  point  out  a  passage 
of  Scripture  in  m  hich  the  wearing  of  garlands  on  the  head 
was  forbidden,  must  necessarily  have  perplexed  Tcrtullian. 
Only  his  deficiency  in  sound  logic,  combined  with  his  inge- 
nious dialectic  and  propensity  to  exaggeration,  could  have 
seduced  him  to  employ  the  retort,  that  wlien  they  maintained 
that  tho  nao  of  garlands  was  permitted,  because  it  was  not  for- 
bidden in  Scriptui-6,  they  might  as  well  say  it  was  not  per- 
mitted, because  it  was  not  expressly  commanded  in  Scripture, 
He  laid  down  aa  a  maxim — "  Whatever  ü  riot  expressly  per- 
mitted, if  forbidden  ;"  a  kind  of  arguing  of  which  other  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  Tertullian.  The  principle  of  what  he 
here  asaerta  would  be,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  code  of 
special  precepts,  positive  and  negative,  iu  order  to  determine 
precisely  every  action  j  which  would  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  false  poeitiviam  of  Montanism ;  yet  it  would  be  doing 
Tertullian  injustice,  if  we  attempted  to  deduce  a  principle 
fi"om  such  a  single  instance  of  eitravEtgaut  assertion  j  and  ex- 
pressions of  an  opposite  kind  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
his  writings. 

In  defect  of  Scriptural  proof,  Tertullian  appealed  to  Tra- 
diiion.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  opponents  who  would  not 
pay  much  regard  to  the  authority  of  tradition  unsupported 
by  the  testimouy  of  Scripture/ 

We  here  see  two  opposite  stand-points  first  brought  into 

collision  with  one  another ;   a  scene  which  has  been  often 

repeated  j — on  tho  one  side  au  appeal  to  Holy  Writ  alone  ;  on 

he  other,  an  appeal  to  tradition.    Thus  we  may  here  find  the 

'  "  Ktiam  in  traditionia  obtentu  exigenda  eat  aactoritaa  acriptk," 
(fit  Gor.  Mil.  cap.  iii.)  was  their  watchword. 
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first  gcnn  uf  the  oppoBition  between  tie  Protestant  and 
(..'atholic  stftnd-pointa.  The  appeal  to  tiadition  as  the  trana- 
tuititiit.n  by  the  living  word  must  indeed  be  the  first  and 
original  one,  since  the  Hi>o8tk8  aimed  to  Jjroduce  and  propa- 
^te  tuith  in  the  Gospel  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
their  wiitiiiirs  were  added  as  an  accompiuiinient,  and  as  called 
forth  by  sjwcial  ocöusiona  As  long  as  they  operated  by  the 
instmnieutality  of  the  living  word,  it  was  right  to  adhere  to 
that.  But  this  habit  was  involuntarily  continued  to  times  in 
which  the  living  word  oi  the  apostles  no  longer  existed  j  aud 
then  it  was  p<is8iblo  for  many  things  of  a  foreign  and  non« 
npoBtolic  character,  whieb  were  said  to  be  apostolic,  to  be 
mingled  with  the  original  tradition.  When  this  miitnre  and 
confusion  was  jwrceivcd,  those  who  had  nttained  to  ft  cob» 
sciousuess  of  it  felt  compelled  to  escape  from  this  troubled 
Bource  to  the  objective  word,  which  became  a  substitute  for 
the  personal  presence,  the  oral  teachings  of  the  apostlea 
Thus  it  cjime  to  paes,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  party  was 
formed  who  set  up  the  audorita-e  scripta  in  opposition  to  tra- 
dition, and  would  only  admit  proofs  from  the  former  on 
]>oint8  of  faith  and  morals.  We  might  be  disposed  to  aay, 
that  one  side  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and  the  other  in  the 
wrong.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  justified 
in  such  a  decision.  The  party  who  would  only  admit  proofs 
from  Scripture,  might  still  go  too  far  if  they  believed  that  they 
niuHt  adhere  oniy  to  what  is  literally  expressed  in  Holy  Writ, — •  ^^J 
if  they  did  not  distingui.sh  between  what  is  contained  accord*  ^^| 
iug  to  the  letter,  and  wliat  according  to  spirit  and  principle,  ^^ 
in  the  Scriptures, — if  they  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
truths  promulgated  by  the  apostles  were  not  left  as  so  much 
dead  stttck,  but  were  to  continue  their  influence  by  a  liAring 
development.  By  indidging  such  oue-eidednesa  they  might 
ignore  the  right  of  tradition  oh  the  witness  of  a  continued 
process  of  Christian  development  nnder  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  might  overlook  the  significance  of  ChriB- 
tion  observances  and  customs  as  far  as  these  were  the  natural 
expression  of  Christian  consciousness  in  its  historica,!  develop- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  caae  now  before  us, — although 
the  nee  of  garlands  was  not  eipresaly  forbidden  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  Christian  usage  wlxich 
forbade  such  a  practice  migh  have  its  right,  as  drawn  from  tlui 
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sound  developing  prooesB  of  tbe  Christian  life.  But  on  tha 
other  side,  those  who  appealed  to  tradition  alone  did  not 
attentively  consider  the  variou«  elements  which,  under  the 
name  of  tradition,  were  collected  together  and  placed  in  juxta 
poätioQ  to  the  auctoriias  scripta.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  n 
distinct  idea  with  clear  consciousness  was  not  formed  at  first  of 
tradition,  but  this  idea  had  been  transferred  from  practice  to 
theory  in  an  arbitrary  and  unconBcious  manner.  The  two  ele 
ments  and  ideas  contained  in  tradition  were  not  separated  ;  a 
propagation  of  the  truth  originally  announced  by  the  apostles, 
and.  a  continued  development  of  the  principles  which  it  con- 
tains in  thought  and  life  :  a  tradition  which  related  to  the 
substance  of  the  truth,  as  such, — and  a  tradition  which  related 
to  the  expression  of  that  trutli  in  the  actual  life  of  tJjo  church  : 
then  the  unchangeable  and  the  changeftble  in  tradition  were 
not  distinguished,  the  former  being  what  had  really  proceeded 
from  the  pure  development  of  Christian  principles,  and  the 
latter  being  what  had  been  formed  from  the  commixture  of 
accidental  or  foreign  elements.  To  miike  such  a  separation, 
a  higher  criterion  was  required,  and  this  could  with  right  be 
found  only  in  the  sure  apostolic  woi*d  of  the  auctoriias  scripta; 
80  that  even  at  that  time,  though  there  was  more  riglit  on  the 
öde  of  those  who  would  only  admit  the  auctoritus  scripta,  yet 
I  on  both  sides  there  was  a  portion  of  right  and  of  wrong — the 
[contrariety  was  not  altogether  simple  and  absolute,  but  one 
that  caUed  for  an  adjustment  that  should  ratify  what  waa  true, 
and  correct  what  was  erroneous,  in  each. 

Tertullian,  in  argxiing  against  those  who  wished  to  adhere 
simply  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  were  in  danger  of 
making  a  mere  legal  code  out  of  it,  had  truth  on  his  side 
■when  he  traced  back  tmdition  and  usage  to  an  internal  neces- 
sity, and  found  in  it  the  expression  of  what  was  founded  on 
the  essence  of  CJiristianity,  of  the  Christian  consciousuesa  or 
the  Christian  reason.  The  ratio  mtist  justify  what  was  given 
to  tradition.  There  must  be  an  inward  consciousness  of  the 
reasons  fur  holding  what  ia  founded  ou  tradition  and  usage. 
♦'  That  reason,"  says  Tertuliiiin,  "  will  support  tradition,  cus- 
tom and  faith,  thou  wilt  either  thyself  perceive,  or  learn  from 
Bomo  one  who  has  perceived  it.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  believe 
that  some  reason  there  is  to  which  submission  is  due."  '  Hu 
*  Clip,  ir 
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nfsknowledges  also  the  analogy  between  this  iinpijitance  of  tiu- 
ditioti  in  religioue  matterg  and  the  universal  law  of  all  h^'tnan 
development,  as  is  evident  when  he  appeals  to  it,  saying  th-il 
even  in  civil  affairs,  where  no  law  exiets,  custom  occuj)iL'8  the 
place  of  law.  Hence  it  comes  to  the  Bume  thing,  whether 
men  dUliere  to  the  plainly  expressed  law,  or  to  the  obscrvonoe 
of  cufitoiti  ;  both  are  in  a  aimilar  manner  an  expressiuu  of  the 
ratio,  and  on  that  thetr  validity  rests.'  Thus  we  find  here  the 
correct  mean  lietween  the  positive  and  the  rational.  But  the 
positive  is  nothing  else  than  the  raiio  historictilly  developed 
and  expressed.  Tertulliaa  proceeds  from  this  view  of  a  living 
perpetual  development  of  the  Chrietiau  Spirit,  which  uiust 
not  be  enclosed  in  the  arbitrary  limits  of  what  is  in  practice 
at  any  one  time.  Hence  he  maintains  that  Bomething  new 
may  be  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit  from  whom 
the  old  proceeded,  since  a  new  insight  may  be  gnxnted  to  a 
person  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  If  law,"  he 
saya,  "  be  fuimded  in  reason,  then  will  all  that  i.s  founded  in 
reason,  by  whomsoever  brought  forward,  be  law.  Dost  thou 
not  think  that  any  believer  may  have  the  power  to  conceive 
and  to  establish  a  thing,  so  it  be  agreeable  to  God,  conducive 
to  true  religion,  conducive  to  salvation,  as  the  Lord  says, 
'  And  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ^ ' 
(Luke  xii.  57,)  and  this  not  as  touching  judgment  only,  but 
every  opinion  also  on  things  coming  under  examination.  Sc 
also  eays  the  apostle,  '  If  in  anything  ye  bo  ignorant,  God 
shall  reveal  it  unto  you.'  "  {Philipp,  iii.  15.)  And  he  appeals 
to  the  instance  of  Paul,  who,  when  he  had  no  express  com- 
mand from  the  Lord,  interposed  his  own  opinion,  (1  Cor.  vii, 
25,  40,)  since  he  was  conscious  of  following  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Accordingly  Tertulliou  maintains  tha* 
when  a  person  can  adduce  no  express  word  of  Holy  Writ,  it 
ia  allowable  to  appeal  to  what  he  knows  to  be  true  by  tho 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

No   objection  can  be  made  from  the  genuine  Christian  i 
Btand-point  to  what  Tertullian  says,  when  he  ascribes  to  the 
Christian  ratio  the  right  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
false  elements  in  tradition.  But  he  seta  out  on  the  assumptiuu 

'  Cap.  iv.  "  Consuetudo  aiitem  etiam  in  civilibua  relius  pro  lege 
Bu&cipitur,  cum  dcüüit  lex,  nee  differt  aa  ficriptitra  &a  nt^nne  c^noUtftt^ 
^oundo  et  legem  ratio  coa;iaAndet "  J 
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lat  traditiüu  üvat  of  all  requires  to  be  obeyed  on  ita  own 
aucouiit.  Pie  B-ssumes  that  it  rests  as  Buch  up«;  n  the  ratio, 
aud  that  the  only  point  of  importance  is,  to  bring  into  the 
consciousness  the  ratio  that  lies  at  its  foundation. '  Hence 
ai'iHe  the  two  stand-points;  firet,  the  belief  in  the  aiithoiity  of 
tradition;  tlien,  the  examination  of  the  ratio  that  lies  at  the 
basia  We  here  see  in  Tertullian  the  germ  of  the  Augustiaiau 
principle  of  the  relation  ofßdes  to  ratio. 

In  this  development  of  Tertullian's,  tho  influence  of  Mou- 
tanism  cannot  be  concealed.  Hitherto  apoatolie  tradition 
had  been  understood  only  as  a  Dteral  transmisaiou  of  the 
things  announced  and  ordained  by  the  apostles,  although  not 
set  down  in  writing;  tradition  was  made  use  of  only  for 
holding  ffwt  wliat  had  been  once  given, — a  conservatiTe  prin- 
ciple ;  but  through  Montanism  a  new  element  was  added  to 
the  progressive  development.  It  was  the  Montanist  principle, 
that  the  Paraclete,  combining  himself  with  what  was  un- 
changeable in  the  fotmdation  of  the  church-tradition  by  new 
illuminations,  carried  forward  the  life  of  the  chiu-ch  in  pro- 
gressive devel(jpmeiit.  Montanism  therefoi-e  must  pass  over 
the  opjKii^iiig  limits  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  aa  well  as  of 
tradition,  which  could  admit  nothing  new. 

Tertullian  endeavoured  to  convict  his  opponents  of  incon- 
Bequential  reasooiug,  by  proving  to  them  that  they  obsen^ed 
many  things  which  could  not  be  hhowu  to  be  of  apostolic  pre« 
scription  from  the  written  records  of  the  faith.  Our  former 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  examples  adduced  by  Tertidlian 
Against  these  adversariü&  He  appeals  to  the  form  of  renun- 
ciation twice  expresiscd  at  baptism.  This  was  certainily  not 
an  observance  enjoined  by  the  aptjstlea.  It  was  peihapa 
gradually  funned  from  Chiistian  usages  in  which  the  idea  of 
baptism  had  been  ex]>ro88ed.  But  here  the  essential  and  the 
accidental  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  act  of  such  a  reumt- 
oiation  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  certainly  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  baptism  and  regeneration  ;  but  this  form  of  expression  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  or  liiiiding  on  successive  ages,  and  not 
to  be  relinquished  without  injury  to  the  idea.  Then  thera 
was  the  trine  immersion  of  baptism,  as  ajinbolieally  making 

'  Cap.  ii.     "Plane,  ut  ratio  kjasercnda  nit.  acd  wilva  observatione,  ne« 
in  destrucÜQDem  eju«,  H€d  iti  ascliüeatlonem  polius,  quo  magis  obnen», 
fueria  etiam  d«  ratioue  a&cunia." 
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the  reference  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This,  too,  was  a  symbol  tlmt  iirose  out  of  the  Christian 
idea,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  it.  So  likewise  the 
gradually  extended  confession  which  was  made  at  baptism. 
Moreover  the  tasting  a  mixtxire  of  milk  and  honey  by  the 
newly  baptiaed, — a  symbol  that  was  taken  from  the  pure 
Cliristian  idoa,  being  a  reference  to  becoming  a  child  again 
by  regeneration,  or  to  being  made  inheritors  of  the  time 
Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  use  of  such 
Bymbols  showed  how  the  element  of  the  Christian  life  filled 
their  suula— how  entirely  thej'  were  penetrated  by  ChriKtian 
ideas ;  yet  the  symbo!  was  by  no  means  necessary  ;  it  was 
only  an  accidental  expression  of  Christian  truth.  Then  tliere 
was  abstaining  from  the  use  of  tlie  bath  for  a  week  after 
baptism  ;  this  proceeded  frtiin  a  consciousness  of  the  higher 
reference  to  hoüuesa  contained  in  that  water-baptism,  which 
they  felt  compelled  to  distiugmsh  from  all  other  purifications. 
But  here  a  false  element  might  be  introduced,  the  perversion 
of  baptism,  the  false  representation  of  a  magical  power  in 
watcr-haptism.  Furtlier,  the  Lord  had  instituted  the  Holy 
Supper  in  connexion  with  a  common  meal,  and  all  in  an 
equal  manner  partook  of  it ;  but  in  Tertulliau's  time  it  was 
partiikeu  of  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christiana  held  before  day- 
light, and  received  uuly  from  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of 
the  church.  What  Tertulliau  here  reports,  in  part  existed 
only  in  post-apostolic  times,  and  arose  not  from  an  idenl 
cause,  but  gi-adually  from  the  pressing  influence  of  altered 
cii'c  urn  stances.  Originally,  the  administering  of  the  bread  and 
wine  was  only  something  connected  with  the  common  meal 
which  was  held  as  an  imitation  of  that  lost  supper  of  Clirist 
with  his  disciples  ;  it  was  only  one  ingredient  in  the  whole  of 
the  festival,  which,  as  the  meal  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  was 
designated  "  the  meal  of  brotherly  love."  This  connexion 
corresponded  both  to  the  original  institution,  and  to  the 
complete  idea  of  the  holy  act.  It  was  only  a  relative  tiecea- 
sity  brought  on  by  the  increaseü  size  of  the  Christiim  coni- 
munitiea,  that  led  them  to  take  one  constituent  part  out  of 
the  whole,  w^hich  was  put  in  lieu  of  it,  and  designated  the 
Eucharist.  At  a  later  period  misapprehensions  of  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Supper  were  connected  with  this  deviation  from 
the  original  institution  that  had  been  occasioned  by  circum- 
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Btances.  Further,  aU  Christians,  originally,  in  virtue  of  their 
universal  priesthtwd,  were  capable  of  perfonning  sacred  Ser- 
vices; but  in  consequeuce  of  the  uecesstiry  orgiuiiaation  in  the 
form  of  the  Christiau  community,  the  right  of  the  univei*8al 
priesthood  was  committed  to  those  whom  the  church  chuae  to 
he  the  organs  of  their  guidance.  Hence  arose  the  false  notions 
of  a  peculiar  priestly  dignity  attached  to  such  persons.  Then 
the  custom  came  in,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
their  relations  persons  should  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  in 
cummemoration  of  their  fellowship,  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
death,  with  tho.se  who  died  in  the  Lord,  and  present  a  gift  on  the 
altar  in  their  name,  and  that  the  deceased  should  be  especially 
referred  to  in  the  devotions  tliat  accompanied  the  celcbratittn 
of  the  Supper.  In  the  same  manner  oblations  were  ofl'ered  iit 
the  celebnition  of  tlie  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  martyiii, 
as  their  true  birth-day,  a  custom  which  originally  implied 
that  the  mai'tyrs  wem  al&o  men  who  stood  in  need  of 
redemption. '  All  this  beautiful  symbolising  of  Christian 
ideas  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  Christian  feeling  ;  yet  it 
afterwards  furnished  a  point  of  coiinexion  for  the  false  notion 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mas-s.  Again,  on  the  Lord's  day  it  was 
counted  unlawful  to  fust  or  to  worship  on  the  knees;  also  full 
tifty  days  wcro  marked  from  the  celebration  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  commemoration  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  AU  tha  was  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  Cliristian 
consciousne.sa.  It  testified  what  power  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  had  over  the  minds  of  believers — how  they 
were  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  resun-ection  of 
Christ  must  needs  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  and 
tlve  festival  of  that  event  one  of  the  highest  joy,  accorapanied 
by  the  cousciousnesd  that  Christ  had  thereby  raised  men  who 
were  sunk  down  to  earth,  in  fellowship  with  him  to  heaven. 
On  this  account  men  were  not  to  feat,  but  to  pray  standing 
upright  when  tiiey  celebrated  the  commemoration  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  UHcension  even  to  that  of  thö  corroborative 
&ot  of  the  effusion  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit.  But  all  this  was  only 
a  single  symbol  of  what  must  always  fill  the  whole  of  the 
Christiau  coosciouaness.  Tertulliau  says,  "'  We  feel  pained  if 
any  of  the  wine  or  even  of  our  bread  be  spilled  upon  the 

'  äeti   Neander'fl  Qeueral    Hirtorv  of  the   Christian   Keligton  aad 
Charch,  voL  L  fp.  4«2 — 464.    Staud.  Library  6d.— Tb. 
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groiind."  There  ib  implied  in  thi«  a  beautiful  Christian  een^ 
tirneut,  tbe  consciousness  of  the  thanks  due  to  God  for  his 
earthly  gifts,  which  ought  to  be  Bometbing  sacred  to  CI 
liana  ;  perhaps  also  there  is  a  reference  to  the  consecration'« 
tbe  bread  and  wine  ia  the  Holy  Supper.  Nevertheless,  i^ 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  perversion  of  what  was  origi- 
nally a  syuiboiical  expreaaiou  passed  into  a  painful  supersti- 
tion. What  w©  have  here  remarked,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  last  instance  Tertullian  adduces  of  tradition,  tlie  cus- 
tom pievalont  among  Christians  of  marking  the  forehead  with 
tbe  sign  of  the  Cross  in  all  their  travels  and  movements, 
in  coming  in  and  going  out,  in  all  the  daily  employments  of 
life,  such  as  dressing  and  waahing.  A  genuine  Christian  idea 
was  implied  in  this  practice,  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
Christian  in  all  its  separate  acts  must  be  sanctified  through 
the  consciouBnesB  of  redemption,  through  a  reference  to  Cluist 
the  crucified  as  the  Redeemer.  ITie  coiaecration  of  the  Cross 
was  to  be  extended  to  everything.  This  would  indeed  have 
been  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,  if  what  this  ^Tubol 
represented  had  met  with  its  true  fulfilment.  But  it  came 
pass,  that  what  originally  proceeded  from  the  inward  Cht 
life  and  was  a  sensible  expression  of  it,  afterwards  degererat 
iuto  a  mere  mechanism,  so  that  a  supernatural  sanctifying 
power  was  ascribed  to  the  outward  act  in  and  for  itself  and 
thus  it  served  rather  to  obscure  the  idea  of  Christianity  than 
to  make  it  the  ever-present  centre  of  the  Christian  life.  Th« 
iustimces  given  by  Tertullian  of  what  was  regarded  in 
titue  B&  having  the  authority  of  tradition,  are  suited  to  eUicP 
date  our  remarks  on  the  various  elements  of  which  tradition 
was  composed. 

Tertullian  wished  to  prove  by  internal  grounds,  what 
allowed  by  Christian  usage.  But  since  he  wished  to 
rojisons  for  prohibiting  wliut  in  itself  was  permissible,  he 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  many  unsound  arguments, 
wished  to  show  that  crowning  with  garlands  was  somet  _ 
unnatiuul.  But  even  as  a  Montanist  he  would  by  no  means 
renounce  all  pleasures  of  the  senses.  He  says,  '^  All  sulv 
Rtances  are  piu-e  as  being  the  creatures  of  God,  and  in  this 
their  character,  fit  for  the  use  of  all ;  but  the  applicatiou 
of  the  very  use  makes  the  difference.  For  even  I  kill  a  lowl 
for  myself  no  less  than  Socrates  did  for  ./Esculapius ;  and  if  th« 
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odour  of  any  place  offends  me,  I  bum  sometliiug  from  Arabia, 
but  not  with  the  same  ceremony,  nor  in  tlio  same  dress,  nor 
with  the  same  outward  show  which  is  employed  npon  idola." 
But  he  requires  that  all  uatural  productions  should  be  made 
uae  of  agreeably  to  the  laws  estabUshed  by  the  Creator,  in  k 
manner  corresponding  to  their  original  destination.   He  attri- 
butes every  peiTersion  of  nature,  every  abuse  of  her  pro- 
ductions, to  Satan  and  sin.     To  support  this  view  he  refers 
to  Bom.  viii.  20,  in  which  nature  ia  described  as  subjeft  to 
vanity  throiigli  the  sin  of  man.     By  means  of  Christianity 
nature  regains  her  orij^nal  rights;  all  things  are  i-eatored  to 
their  natural  use.     Tertuliiau  has  here  recognised  correctly 
the  priuuiple  of  Christian  morals,  and  the  depth  of  his  mind 
is  shown  in  his  knowing  how  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  a 
subject  so  external  and  isolated  in  connexion  with  the  highest 
truths.     But  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  ho  conducts  it, 
lays  him  open  to  the  charge .  of  sjophiatry.     He  errs  in  hi« 
application  of  a  correct  principle,  since  he  determines  in  an 
arhitiury  manner,  what  is  natural,  and  what  is  unnatin-al 
He  does  not  acknowledge  the  freedom  with  which  man  ia 
called  to  use  the  productions  of  nature,  and  to  use  them  as 
symbols  for  the  spirit.     The  idea  of  tlie  natural  is  formed  by 
him  in  too  mechanical  a  manner.     Flowers  are  intended  only 
to  gratify  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  this  alone  is  their 
uatural  use.     To  make  them  into  garlands  as  symbols  of  j  oy 
and  festivity  appeared  to  Tertidlian  to  he  a  perversion  of 
nature,  an  act  of  sacrilege  against  their  Creator.     Here  we 
perceive  the  contraetiün  of  tiie  ethical  spirit  which  would 
narrow  Christian  freedom  by  arbitrary  maxima  in  the  appro 
priatioD  of  the  world.     We  impute  this  to  what  might  he 
designated  by  the  name  of  pietism.     As  belonging  to  the 
passages  in  which  Tertullian,  who  sometimes  was  overcome  by 
a  Jewish  elemeut,  moat  clearly  maiks  the  peculiarity  of  tlie 
Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to  the  Old  TeBtair'>nt,  we 
may  quote  tlie  words,  where,  appealing  tu  the  typical  (■'•laracter 
of  tiie  Jewish  cidtua,  he  says,  "  But  if  they  were  figures  of 
ourselves — {for  we  are  both  temples  of  God,  and  his  altiu-», 
and  lights,  and  vessels) — this  also  they  furealiowed  in  a  figure, 
that  men  of  God  ought  not  to  be  crowued  " ' 

The  question  respecting  this  corona  milUaris  lod  him  t' 
>  Cap.  ix. 
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(lisciisä  tlie  question  whether  military  service  in  gene 
allowalile  fur  CliriBtiaus.  He  declared  liiniself  against  it  on 
vei'y  sitniLir  grtiuuds  to  those  he  had  made  use  of  before  hia 
truiisition  to  Montatiism.  The  \inconditional  obedience  to  one 
man,  to  whoKO  service  the  soldier  sun*endered  hiniselC,  appeared 
to  hiiu  ius  Buniüthiiig  imchriKtiaii  ;  ant!  not  less  xinchrifltlan  he 
considered  it  that  man  shonld  thereby  be  released  from  all 
the  bunds  of  nature  wliich  Christianity  held  sacred,  though  in 
siibordiuntion  to  Christ.  He  says,'  "  Do  we  believe  that  a 
human  sticrtimeut  may  Hupei^Bede  a  divine  one,  and  that  a  man 
may  pledge  liis  uanie  to  another  lord  after  Christ  1  and  re- 
uuuuce  tather  and  mother,  and  all  that  are  nearest  to  hina  t — 
whom  the  law  teaches  shoidd  hv  honoiu'ed  and  loved  next  to 
God  ;  whom  the  gospel  also  has  in  like  manner  honoured, 
only  not  valuing  them  more  than  Christ."  After  making  an 
feiToiieous  a[tplieation  (as  we  have  noticed  above)  of  Christ's 
words  in  Mail.  xxvi.  52,  '*IIe  thai  useth  the  sword  sJiall  ■perith 
btf  t/ie  sword"  ho  adds,  '"'And  shall  the  son  of  peace  act  in 
battle,  whom  it  will  not  befit  even  to  go  to  law  ?  Shall  he 
administer  boiuLs,  and  imprisonment,  and  tortures,  and  puuish- 
meuts,  who  may  not  avenge  even  his  own  injuries  9"  Ter-  g 
tuUian  is  still  bewildered  in  that  mieapprehenjäiou  of  ^H 
preeepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  the  ]aW^^| 
Christiiiu  love,  for  want  of  iinderstanding  the  relation  lovö" 
liears  to  jnstioe  and  right,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
Tlii'BO  were  manifest  defects,  whieh  could  only  be  remedied 
by  the  progressive  development  of  Christian  morals  and 
the  progressive  pervasion  of  earthly  relatiouB  by  Cliristian 
principle.  In  order  to  prove  the  irretoiicilableness  of  the 
miliiia  Christi  and  the  viilitia  seeulif  lie  says,  "  Shall  be  keep 
his  military  stutiou  for  any  other  than  for  Christ  ]  or  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  he  does  not  do  it  even  for  Christ  1"  (This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  times  for  fasting  and  prayer,  for  which, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  pirticularly  chosen,  and  which 
by  a  common  metaphor,  being  regarded  as  the  watch-hours  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  TertuUian  here  calls  his  «tationes.  The 
statio  in  Ca3aar's  service  wns  inconsistent  with  his  ataiio  in  th« 
service  of  the  one  Lord  Chi'isL  But  even  on  a  Sunday  titM 
Chiistian  soldier  must  omit  hia  watch-service,  which  appeand 
*^  be  a  desecration  of  that  day,  when  even  the  stationer  of  tbe 
1  Cap.  xl 
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Clinstian  »ufi^üi  were  not  allowable)  "Andehall  he  "keep 
watch  before  tli>se  temples  wliioli  lie  has  renounced  1  And 
shall  he  sit  at  meat  where  the  apustle  would  not  !invo  liini  ? " 
(i.  e.  in  idol-temples.)  Here  also  we  perceive  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  interpretation  of  Paiil's  words,  for  he  is  uot 
there  (1  Cor.  viii.  10)  speaking  of  eating  in  idol  temples, 
Biuiply  as  such,  hut  of  partaking  of  the  Bacrifices  offered  to 
idola.  "  And  ishall  he  defend  by  night  those  whom  in  the 
day-time  he  has  put  to  flight  by  his  esorcisma,"  (this  refei-a  to 
tho  exorcising  of  evil  spirits,  whom  TertuUian  identified  with 
the  false  gods,)  "  leaning  and  resting  upon  a  spear  wherewith 
Christ's  side  was  pierced !"  (The  watch-service  before  the 
heathen  tL'mples.)  "  Shall  he  also  carry  the  standard,  the 
rival  of  Clirist  ?  And  shall  he  ask  for  a  watehword  from  the 
em[)eror,  who  has  already  received  one  from  (jod  ?  Shdl  he 
when  deiid  he  disturbed  by  the  tniiiij)et  of  the  trumpeter, 
who  expects  to  be  awakened  by  the  trurnp  of  the  angel  ? 
Shall  the  Christian  be  burnt  according  to  tlie  rules  of  the 
camp;  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  deserved  fire  T  (Here  we 
see  the  reason  of  the  disinclination  to  burn  the  dead  among 
Christi  ans.) 

Yet  in  one  respect  TertuUian  expresses  himself  more  mildly 
than  iu  his  earlier  pre-montauist  writings.  In.  those  he 
appeared  to  disvpprovc  of  militfiry  service  in  general  for  Chris- 
tiauB  ;  although  speaking  objectively  on  the  varieties  of  calling 
which  Christians  had  to  ciury  ou  with  the  heathen,  he  reckons 
among  others,  military  service.  He  now  distingiiiahea  the 
two  cases, — when  a  persou  being  a  Christiau  chooses  the 
military  life,  or,  when  at  tiia  conversion  to  CJiristianity  ho  is 
actually  engaged  iu  that  vocation.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
remaining  iu  hia  caEing,  it  wa«  usual  to  adduce  tho  example 
of  the  soldiers  whom  John  baptized  ;  of  the  believing  centurion 
whom  Chiirit  commended ;  and  of  Cornelius,  who  was  con- 
verted by  Feter.  And  these  examples  appeared  to  have  had 
8ome  weight  with  TertuUian,  Such  persons,  he  declared, 
must  either  leave  the  army  immediately  on  their  baptism,  as 
many  had  done ;  or  at  all  events  they  must  take  care  to  do 
nothing  cuuti-ary  to  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  he 
allowed  eveu  in  military  service  ;  or  lastly,  they  must  suffer 
for  the  cause  of  God,  to  which  likewise  believers  in  the 
capacity  of  citizena.  were  pledged.     "A  CbrlHtiau  is  uowhertf 
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anything  else.  The  Go«peI  is  oue  j  and  Jesus  is  it 
In  hia  sight  kbe  believing  citizen  is  a.  soldier"  (uoxnel^  ia 
respeot  of  his  calling  and  duties  as  a  miles  Christt),  **  and  the 
lielierving  soldier'  is  a  citizen  ;"  (lie  lias  the  same  duties,  and 
cannot  excuse  himself  for  negleotiug  them  on  the  plea  of  kä 
milltiiry  profession.) 

'rortulliati  justly  observes,  that  if  the  neoeasity  of  any 
worldly  relation  or  calling  could  furnish  an  excuse  for  th« 
neglect  of  any  Christian  duty,  the  entire  sanctity  of  Christian 
muralB  would  soon  lie  destroyed ;  for  every  voluntary  act 
migltt  easily  find  an  apology  in  the  pressure  of  outward 
circuniHtancea.'  He  touches  particularly  ou  the  inducement 
hold  out  at  tlittt  time  for  wearing  laurel  crowns,  the  donatiye 
to  the  soldiers  on  account  of  their  victory,  (probably  that  over 
tlio  Parthian«,)  and  says  in  this  connexion — "The  same  laurel, 
in  denounced  in  the  distribution  of  the  donative.  Evident 
it  is  not  a  gratuitous  idolatry,  since  it  sells  Christ  for  oer 
pieces  of  gold,  as  ,^ulh:a  did  for  pieces  of  silver.  Shall  this  bf^ 
the  meaning  of,  'Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon ;'  to  give 
the  iuuid  to  mammon,  and  to  apostatize  from  God  1  Shall 
this  be  the  meaning  of,  'Render  to  Csesiu*  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's;'  not  to  render 
tlie  man  to  <:<)d,  and  to  take  the  denarius  from  CsBaar  1  h 
the  triumphal  laurel  composed  of  leaves,  or  of  corpses  ?  I«  it. 
ttdurued  witli  plates,  or  with  the  aahee  of  the  dead?  lei 
bedewed  with  ointments,  or  with  the  tears  of  wives 
mothers  1  ptirhapa  even  of  some  Christians,  for  Christ 
among  tho  barlMuians."  This  last  expression  very  well  suit 
the  victory  over  the  Parthiana,  for  Christianity  at  an  eari| 
period  had  spread  itself  in  the  provinces  of  the  Parthija* 
empire. 

Aiioll>er  occasion  on  which  crowns  of  laurel  were  used,  was 
to  adorn  slaves  when  they  obtained  their  fireedom.  In  passing 
his  judgment  on  this  uae  of  them,  Tertullian  proceeds 
au  ideaJ  point  of  view,  and  manifeBts  that  the  reference  to 
highest  good  waa  ever  present  to  his  thoughts.  In  oppoedtion" 
to  the  ancient  stajuj^ppint,  on  which  earthly  freedom  was  tht 

I  Cap.  xi.    The  mile»  here  must  evidently  heßdflü,  not  infiddi». 

'  "  CKteniDi  subrertiL  totani  sub^rantiam  sacramenli caiuatie  ejusmödi 
ut  etiam  voluatariig  deliciia  fibulsm  Ituct:  luun  ei  volunlaa  poMit 
QOCftMi'an  coatencii,  ba'HUi«  aciliaet.,  uade  cogaiar."    Capt.  xi. 
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bighest  good,  he  regards  all  mere  out  ward  earthly  freedam  aa 
only  apjmrent  and  valueless ;  and  true  freedom  only  that 
>rhich  has  its  foundation  in  the  inner  man,  and  proceeds  from 
redemption.  But  similarly  to  what  we  have  already  re- 
marked, in  combatiug  the  excessive  valuation  of  earthly 
fineedom,  he  ftiUa  into  the  opposite  extreme,  since  he  does  not 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  earthly  freedom,  even  aa  a 
subordinate  good  in  connexion  with  the  highest  good,  the 
only  true  and  essential  freedom.  That  defect  in  his  views  is 
to  he  seen  throughout,  which  was  foimdod  on  the  complete  one- 
sidedness  in  hia  conception  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian life, — a  oue-uidedueaa  which  corresponded  to  the  general 
character  of  this  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
and  sliowH  that  he  had  not  yet  found  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  relation  of  all  earthly  things  to  the  divine.  "  Earthly  free- 
dom," he  eaya,  "gives  crowns.  But  thou  art  already  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  that  at  a  greiit  price.  How  can  the  world  set 
free  another  a  servant  ]  Though  it  seems  to  be  freedom,  yet 
is  it  seen  also  to  be  servitude.  In  the  world  all  things  are 
imaginary,  and  nothing  real.  For  even  then  thou  wast  free 
from  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ  j  and  now,  th  .ugh  made 
free  by  man,  thou  art  Christ's  servant.  If  thou  thmkest  that 
the  freedom  of  the  world  is  true  liberty,  so  that  thou  even 
distinguiaheat  it  by  a  crown,  thou  hast  returned  to  the  service 
of  man,  which  thou  thiukest  to  bo  liberty  ;  thou  hast  lost  the 
freedom  of  Christ,  which  thou  thiukest  to  be  servitude." '  It 
is  Tertullian's  leading  idea,  that  on  the  highest  stand-point 
the  antagonism  of  freedom  and  dependence  is  lost.  True 
freedom  is  inseparably  connected  with  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  only  in  this  dependence  on  him  is  to  be  found  freedom 
and  independenoo  in  relation  to  all  created  objects.  Hence 
the  ideas  of  freedom  and  dependence,  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  the  world,  were,  in  Tertulliau's  opinion, 
no  reality,   but  a  mere  semblance.      The  Christian,  aa  he 

'  ■■  Coronat  et  llhertas  fsaBcnlariss.  Sod  tu  jam  rcdemptug  cb  a  Christo, 
et  qnidaui  magno,  ijervuii)  alienum  quomodo  asBculum  manumitUti 
Elb]  libertAs  vtdetnr,  Bed  et  BervitU!^  videliitur  Umaia  imagiaaria  in 
Meculo,  et  nihil  veri.  Nam  et  tunc  liber  hominis  eras,  redemptna  ■ 
Christo,  et  nunc  wrriu  ea  Chmti,  liuet  manumiaisua  ab  bomine.  Si 
vemm  poLet^  bscuU  libertalein,  ul  ct  corouH  couaignes,  rcdiuti  in  B«rri- 
tulem  homiuie.,  quam  putaa  tibcrUlom ;  amiaisli  libertatem  Cliristi,  qowa 
pulM  lervitutem."    Cap.  xiü. 
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fiiought.  Kid  entirely  renounced  this  stand-point.  Witli« 
con8ciou%r(%s  epringiug  up  in  bis  own  Buul  of  tbis  Cbii 
freedom,  Tcrtulliau  lieautifiilh'  Bay» — "So  far  must  tlie 
tian  be  from  putting  this  work  of  idolatry  on  his  own  head, 
3  ea,  I  might  even  say  on  Christ,  if  bo  be  that  Christ  ü  the 
head  of  t/t-e  man,  which  head  is  a«  free  as  Christ  himself,  not 
•jbliged  to  wear  a  veil,  far  less  a  bandage.  Moreover,  the 
Jieud  wiiich  is  obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  the  head  of  the  woman 
being  already  oc!CU]):ed  by  a  veil,  has  not  room  for  a  banda 
She  bears  the  biu-deii  of  her  own  subjection.  If  she  o\\ 
not  to  be  seen  with  her  head  inicovered  because  of  the  anff 
much  more,  having  her  head  crowned,  will  elie  oflend  tl 
who  arc,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  wearing  their  cro\ 
It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  uuderstands  the  words  iiä 
/tyytXovg,  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  to  be  used  respecting  good  ang 
Before  their  sight  tlw  woman  inttst  appear  with  a  veil 
sif^jn  of  humility,  of  her  natural  dependence  on  the  man.  Bttt 
if  »he  woidd  displeiise  the  angels  by  rejecting  this  mark  of 
defMjndence,  how  much  more  if  she  Storni  before  them  (who 
already  wear  a  heavenly  crown)  with  the  proud  omameut  of 
a  wreath. 

Tertullian  closes  this  book  with  words  which  testify  how^ 
the  contemplation  of  the  least  important  things,  the  refere 
to  Christ  was  the  cenfra!  pjint  that  determined  the  vhi 
style  of  his  contemplations.'      "  If,   for  these  things,  thou 
owest  thy  head  to  him,  who  for  thee  wore  a  crown  of  thot 
pay  him,  if  thou  canst,  with  such  a  head  as  his  own  was  wl^ 
he  offered  it  up  for  thine  j  or  wear  not  a  crown  of  flower 
thou  art  not  able  to  wetu*  one  of  tliorns;  if  thou  art  not 
able  to  wear  (the  true)  crown  of  flowers,"  (the  martyr's  crow^ 
the  testimoniumßoriJum.)     "  Preserve  undefilcd  for  God  what 
is  his  own.     He  shall  crown  it  if  he  wilL     Yea,  he  does 


'  The  agrreement  h  remarkable  in  mcQ  of  such  diöerent  characters  w 
Tertiilliiin  and  CleiTjeiit  uf  Alexandria,  as  to  Iheir  peculiar  niotles  of 
contcmpUüng  an  olyeet  in  iuelf  of  such  little  iruponanee.  C)«nient 
says  (liij.  ii.  p.  181),  ''The  living  imafte  of  God  is  not  to  be  crowned  like 
■lead  idols."  Fie  lias  a  tiimrlar  i-tifcivDue  to  Ciiriut's  crown  of  ihoma, 
(lib.  ii.  p.  182,)  "It  is  fboMdn  that  wo  who  have  heard  that  Christ  waa 
ürowned  with  thorns,  de«piaing  the  honourable  siifTcrings  of  the  Lora« 
should  be  overcome  by  flowers" — ixAyurror  oKtiKoAras  ■i/«£i  ^h^>  wd 
fUcdvOaa  trrtjiftivov  aüruiw  itrrpv^ittias  f^  irtfAv^  tov  Kvpiov  irdOn,  i 
ttiaSat  ToTc  LrtfHrar. 
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le  even  invites  thee  to  it.  'To  him  that  uveicometh,']  e  aaith, 
'I  will  give  a  crown  of  life.  Be  thou'  also  'faitliful  iintc  death. 
'Fight  thou'  also  'the  good  fight,' for  which  the  apostle, with 
good  cause,  trusted  that  there  was  'laid  up  for  him  a  crowu.' . . , 
Why  cotidämnest  thou  to  the  garland  and  the  wreath  that 
head  which  is  designed  for  a  kingly  crown  1  for  Christ  Jestia 
has  'made  us  kings  unto  (Jod  and  his  Father.'  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  a  perishing  flow^er  i  Thou  hast  a  flower  'out  of  tha 
rod  of  Jesse,"  on  which  all  the  grace  of  the  Spiiit  of  God  has 
rested, — a  flower  incorruptible,  unwitlicring,  everlasting,  by 
choosing  which,  the  good  soldier  (the  soldier  who,  despising 
the  crown  of  laurel,  meets  martyrdom)  has  boen  promoted  to 
honour  in  the  ranks  of  heaven."  Although  Tertulliau  did  not 
belong  to  those  who,  like  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  recognised 
in  Pagan  antiquity  a  preparation  for  Cliristianity,  jet  he  also 
found  iu  the  myths  and  symbols  of  the  ancient  religion  a 
shadowy  image  of  divine  truth,  inasmuch  as  Satan,  from 
whom  he  deduced  these  religions,  appeared  to  him  as  the 
imitator  of  the  true,  the  mimic  of  the  dirine.  From  this 
standpoint  he  also  thought,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  could 
detect  in  the  myths  a  counterfeit  type  of  Christiun  truth.' 
He  adduces,  as  one  instance,  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mythras. 
"  Blush  ye,"  says  TertuUian,  "his  fellow-soldiers  who  shall  now 
stand  condemned,  nut  by  him,  but  by  any  soldier  of  Mythras, 
who,  wlien  he  is  initiated  in  the  cavein,  the  camp,  in  very 
truth,  of  darkness,  when  the  crown  is  ulllred  him,  (a  sword 
being  placed  between  him  and  it,  as  if  in  mimicry  of  martyr- 
dom,) and  then  fitted  on  his  head,  is  directed  to  put  it  aside 
from  his  heail,  and  to  remove  it,  perhaps,  to  iiis  shoulder, 
haying  that  Mythras  is  his  crown."  In  this  Tertulliau  tinds 
a  counterfeit  imitation  of  Christitm  seli-dcuial,  since  tlie  Clms- 
tian  knows  no  other  crown  than  Christ. 

When  TertuUian  wrote  the  treatise  De  Corona  Militis,  he 
had  already  formed  the  design  of  discussing  in  a  separate 
work,*  the  question  whether  a  Christian  might  lawfully  save 
himself  from  persecution  by  flight.  This  design  he  earned 
into  effect.     The  immediate  occasion  of  writing  it  was  a  ques- 

P    '  Cap.  xi.    "  Saiebant  et  qui  penes  vos  cjitsmodi  fabiilas  Kinulas  ad 
dealrDClionem  verilaiia  iätiiismodi  preDminiiitriLVcruDt  " 

'  "Scd  de  qiieaslionibiu  coafesaioaam  aiiOi  daccVisam '"  ~  De  Car. 
MÜ.  cs|k  i. 
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tion  proposed  in  a  stxjiJil  meeting  by  oue  FabiuR,  a  member  < 
the  catholic  church,  whuther  it  Ixicarae  a  Christian  to  fle 
from  an  inapending  persecution.  It  was  the  general  principle 
practically  adopted  by  many  pious  Christiana,  that  this  was 
entirely  accordant  with  tlie  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  GospeL 
This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  since  many  of  the  persona  present 
maintained  it,  but  TortuUian  hold  the  contrary  opinion.  And 
since  the  warmth  of  the  debate  would  not  allow  him  to  state 
all  his  reajsotis,  he  composed,  iu  the  first  instance  for  his 
friend  Fabiua,  his  work  JJeFuga  in  Ferseculione — (On  Flight 
in  Persecution). 

Probably  the  point  here  brought  mider  discussion  was  only 
a  question  disputed  between  the  Montanists  and  their  oppo- 
nents. Among  the  Montanists  themselves  there  could  be  no 
dispute  respecting  it.  According  to  tlieir  general  ethical  ten- 
dencies and  principles,  it  wa£  already  decided  ;  for  an  enthu- 
siastic over- valuation  of  martyrdom  and  an  inclination  towards 
it  bolouged  to  the  essence  of  Montauism  ;  and  in  this  respect 
a  tendency  that  had  existed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  church 
liad  fixed  itself  in  Moutanism;  and  the  predominant  passivity, 
the  quietism  which  belonged  to  the  very  nature  of  Montanism, 
did  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  hiunan  means,  to  contra- 
vene a  divine  diapeasatiou,  which  could  only  be  met,  it  wiis 
believed,  by  absolute  resignation.  The  Montanist  spirit  was 
characteristically  expressed  iu  the  mysterious  oracular  voices 
of  the  Montanist  prophets,  as  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  this 
treatise.  "  WUt  thou  be  made  publicly  known  ?  it  is  well  for 
tliee,  for  he  who  is  not  made  public  among  men,  wUl  be  so 
before  the  Lord  f  i.  e.  will  be  denounced  before  him  as  one 
who  has  denied  him.  "  Be  not  asliamed;  justice  brings  thee 
forth  into  publia"  "  Why  art  thou  ashamed,  since  thou 
beareat  the  glory  of  it  'i  An  opportimity  is  given  since  thou 
art  seen  by  men."  "  Be  unwilling  to  die  on  your  beds,  in 
miscarriages  or  in  soft  fevers ;  but  wish  to  die  in  martyrdom, 
that  He  may  be  glorified  who  suffered  for  you."  We  recog- 
oiae  in  thene  passages  that  enthusiastic  tendency  of  Christiajj 
feeling  for  which  the  sick-bed  and  the  pains  of  a  natural  death 
were  something  mean  and  despicable ;  as  if  the  genuine  Chris- 
ttan  resigoatton,  the  disptjsitiun  to  imitate  the  sufferlngs  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  maintamed  on  a  sick-couch  or  a  death- 
bed as  well  as  iu  a  martyrdom.     TUs  contempt  of  wha^ 
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natural  to  man,  Etands  ia  contradiction  to  the  impress  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  For  the  Montanists,  therefore,  no  examina- 
tion was  here  required ;  a  postiTO  authority  had  already 
decided  the  question  for  them.  The  new  utterances  of  the 
Paraclete  had  for  them  the  same  authority  as  the  expressions 
of  Holy  Writ  And  as  at  a  later  period  the  advocates  of  the 
Btand-point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  employed,  aa  an 
argtonent  iu  its  favour,  that  what  among  others  who  call 
themselves  Christians  waa  still  disputable,  could  no  longer  be 
so  among  those  who  regarded  the  authority  of  the  church, 
but  had  been  decided  in  a  manner  raised  above  all  doubt ;  8o 
without  question  TertuUian  wished  to  make  use  of  this  for  the 
•avantage  of  Montaniam  among  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets,  when  he  says  of  his  oppo- 
Denta,  that  "  they  were  deservedly  iu  doubt  respecting  other 
things,  since  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Paraclete  who  led 
into  all  tnith."  '  Wo  here  see  what  is  shown  in  many  other 
respects,  that  many  things  have  passed  over  in  a  milder  and 
modified  form,  into  Roman  Catholicism  from  Montanism, 
which  represents  one  side  of  an  ultra-catholic  stand-point. 
But  Tertuliiau,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  so  much  greater  rea- 
son for  wishing  to  represent  Montaniam  in  a  favourable  light, 
änce  he  waa  dLsoussing  the  question  with  persons  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  beloaged  to  the  decided  violent  opponents  of 
that  system.^  Hence  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  TertuUian 
does  not  exhibit  bo  much  vehemence  in  this  treatise  as  in  his 
other  writings  against  the  opponents  to  Montaniflm,  Yet  we 
perceive  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  regarded 
the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets  as  a  denial  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  would  only  acknowledge  the  full 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  those  quarters  where  these 
new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  were  received.  According  to 
this  Montanist  view,  the  true  power  for  martyrdom  waa  want- 
ing to  others,  because  they  did  not  surrender  themselves  to 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were  poured  forth  in 
all  their  fulness  over  the  churches  by  the  new  prophets.  This 
is  Very  manifest  (rora  the  closing  words  of  the  boflk,  to  which 
we  shall  come  in  the  sequel. 

'  "  Qui  si  forte  Paracletum  non  recipiendo,  dftdaetorom  omni»  rtai- 
tatla  merito  adhuc  etiam  aliis  quautionibus  obnoxii  eatis."    Csp.  L 
'  Ab  we  nukj  infer  from  the  expression,  "ui  fort«,"  ka. 
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Tertulliaii,  iu  this  inquiry,  sets  out  from  the  question,  Are 
the  pciffecuticms  agaiust  the  diurcli  lui  uperution  of  the  evil 
spirit,  iw  many  {«reotis  maintained,  but  which  the  Gnostic 
JlusCides  (only  on  another  side)  as  weU  iie  Terttdlian  impugned, 
— or  are  they,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  a  work  of 
tüiid,  and  tidce  place  under  \m  direction  1  He  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  although  pei-secutiona  proceed  from  Satan,  yet  he 
can  cflTfct  nothing  against  the  will  of  God,  and  can  only  act 
as4  his  iiiötrutuent.  They  take  placo,  as  he  thinks,  for  a  two- 
fohl  object ;  to  prove  and  purify  true  believers,  and  to  moke 
a  separation  between  tlicm  and  tho&e  who  are  only  apparent 
believer».  The  former  Operation  of  persecutions  he  thus 
describes  :  "  When  is  Gud  nmre  trusted  but  when  he  is  more 
feared  i  and  when  is  tliat  but  in  times  of  persecution  ?  The 
church  is  strack  with  amazement.  Tlien  fiiith  is  more  anxious 
iu  its  uiidert^ikiiigs  and  luoro  regular  in  fasts,  and  watching«, 
nud  prayers,  and  humility,  in  diligence,  in  love,  in  holiness 
aud  in  sobi-iety."  TertuUian  onJy  sees  weakue^«  of  faith,  when 
in  times  of  impending  persecutions  Christians  hold  their 
meetings  less  frequently  and  use  greater  caution  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  heathen.  He  says  to  them,  "  Know 
you  uot,  that  God  is  Lord  of  all  ?  and  if  it  be  God's  will, 
you  will  suffer  perwcutioii ;  if  it  be  not  his  will,  then  the 
neathen  will  be  silent.  Only  l>elieve  : — thou  believest  in  that 
God  without  whose  will  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
I  think  that  we  are  of  more  value  thau  many  sparrows."  But 
Tertiillian's  opponents  certainly  need  not  submit  to  this  re- 
proach of  wefxktiess  of  faith.  They  could  assent  to  everj-tbing 
which  TertuUian  saya  of  Christiim  confidence  in  divine  guid- 
ance, and  yet  maintain  that  they  must  do  their  part,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  nut  to  awaken  the  suspicion  and  wrath  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  maintain  f>eace  in  the  churches.  The  manner 
in  which  TertuUian  applied  a  principle  correct  iu  itself,  could 
uot  justify  the  concluBion,  that  men  were  to  leave  everything 
ia  God's  hands,  and  make  no  use  of  human  means.  This 
sentiment  was  certainly  cftnuected  with  Montanist  quietism. 
Tertulhan  quotes  expressions  of  his  opponents  in  which  they 
appeal  to  the  necessity  of  doing  their  utmost  while  exercising 
trust  in  God.  "  I  do  my  part,"  says  the  representative  of  the 
0[>poBi"fi  system,  "I  flee,  lest  I  should  periwli  if  I  denied  the 
ith.     It  depends  on  GikI  to  bnng  me  ho/ck  nguiu  from  flight 
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e  pleases."'  But  TertuUian,  who  judged  diffürently 
from  the  purtj  he  opposed  respecting  the  relation  of  human 
actioa  to  the  Diviae  will,  oharjjud  them  with  the  want  of  true 
faith  iu  God,  which  Would  impel  bcliBvers,  uot  to  floe,  but  to 
conimit  everything  to  God,  while  they  remained  with  confi- 
douce.  Ho  saySj  "  Do  we  nut  acknowledge  the  power  of  God, 
that,  t«  he  can  bring  ua  back  frcvm  flight,  so  also,  if  we  do  not 
flee,  yea  even  If  we  walk  in  the  miilat  of  the  people,  he  can 
protect  us?  How  i»  this,  that  thou,  in  order  to  flee,  giveat  Go<l 
the  glory  of  being  able  to  bring  thee  back  from  flight ;  but  thou 
dost  not  give  hira  the  glory  when  thou  testifiest  of  him  that 
thou  doubteät  of  the  power  of  hia  protection"!  Why  doat  not 
thou  rather  say  with  steadfast  truat  in  God,  I  do  what  is  my 
ft;  I  do  not  depart;  God,  if  he  pleiu^ea,  will  protect  mo" 
But  yet  hia  opponents  might  answer  in  an  evangelical 
Bnse,  "  I  distrust  not  God's  almightiueas,  but  ray  own  weak- 
ness. I  know,  indeed,  that  he  can  give  me  power  to  remain 
steadfast  and  faithful  to  him  under  ali  torturea ',  but  I  do  not 
venture  to  request  this  of  hira  that  he  would  graut  me  such 
power,  imtil  he  placeH  me  in  a  situation  from  whicli  I  have 
uo  other  meau.s  of  escape.  The  esample  of  ray  Lord  admo- 
nishes me  not  to  tempt  my  God,  as  long  as  other  means  ot 
deliverance  are  left  me.  If  I  find  no  deliverance  in  huroau 
means,  then  I  know  upon  whom  I  must  depend."  This  has 
been  the  principle  of  all  thoughtful  Christians,  who  hence 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  punishment  of  insolent  pride,  when 
a  Christian,  who  exposes  himself  to  danger,  afterward!^  falls  a 
victim  to  it. 

In  order  to  show  the  nselessacsa  of  fleeing  from  pergeoution, 
md  that  no  one  oan  avoid  what  is  God's  will,  TertuUian 
adduces  an  example  that  iu  rcixlity  rather  tella  against  him. 
One  Rntilius  had  often  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  also  endeix- 
voured  to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the  oflicera  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  hira.  At  last  he  wsi3  unexpectedly  seized, 
and  brought  before  the  goveruoi-.  He  underwent  torture, 
but  recovered,  and  had  strength  sufficient  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile.  It  is  evident  that  this  example  might  have  been 
justly  adduced  in  favour  of  the  lawfulaeas  of  flight.  Since 
this  Rntiliua  (it  might  he  said)  had  not  trusted  himself  too 

'  "Quod  mcuin  est,  fugio ;  ne  pöreain  si  negavero.  Jllius  eat  ti 
Tolaerit»  etiam  fugienteiu  me  reducer«  io  medium."    Gap.  r. 
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tnudi,  nor  tempted  God;  but  had  humbly  acted aooordii 
to  the  Lords  directions  in  Matt.  x.  23;  the  Lord   grant 

him  Btrength  when  he  stood  in  need  of  it. ' 

TertuUiau,  ill   order  to   set  aside   the   rule   drawn  iroi 
Christ's  words,  that  "a  man,  if  persecuted  in  one  city,  shoulfl 
flee  to  another,"  applies  the  hermeneutio  canon,  that  no  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  an  unlinuted  universality,  but  that  rawa' 
depends  on  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  pet 
to  whom,  and  the  jiarticular  reference  with  which,  anything  ra 
said  ;*  and  he  oorrcctJy  perceives  that  the  directions  wliich 
Christ  at   first  gave   to  his  apostles   in  reference  to  their 
preaching,  were  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
since  it  waas  of  the  last  importance  for  all  future  ages  that  the 
apostles  should  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  by  preaching 
the  Gospel.     He  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  fact 
the  direction  the  apostles  received,  "not  to  enter  the  cities 
Samaria,  nor  go  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,"  could  only  belong  to 
the  first  [wriod  of  their  ministry.      We  see  that  Tertiillian 
could  discover  what  was  tj-ue  in  the  hietorical  references  of 
eiposition,  when  he  was  not  led  away  by  some  party  interest 
But  though,  ou  other  occasions,  he  wiui  aware  that  a  more 
general  maxim  might  be  drawn  from  what  was  at  first 
with  a  peculiai',  restricted  reference ;  yet  here  he  mokes 
Buch  application  of  the   passage,  but,  involved  in   the   il 
mediate  interest  of  controversy,  confines  himself  to  the  tei 
porary  meaning  of  the  words,  which,  moreover,  he  explain« 
in  far  too  limited  a  manner.     He  maintains,  that  as  soon 
the  Goapol   liiid  been  published  in  Judea,  the  nile  lost 
application,  and  oa  a  proof  he  adduces  the  example  of  Pat) 
That  apostle,  white  this  rule  waa  still  in  force,  saved  himself 
by  flight  from  Damascus  ;  but  at  a  lator  period,  no  danger, 
however  threatening,  could  deter  him  from  undertaking 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.     But  Tertullian  did  not  take  it 
consideration  what  he  himself  deemed  necessary  for  the  rig^ 
understanding  of  Scripture — the  pecuhar  circumstancea  under 
which  this  liappeued;  that  Paul  was  assured  of  a  special  Divine 
call,  and  satisfied  with  obeying  this,  left  the  event  to  God. 
And  those  persons  who  pleaded  for  the  hberty  of  fleeing  in 

*  "Quin  prffiecptutM  adini|jlövit,  fugicns  de  civitaLe  la  civitatem." 

*  TliLit  itjc  "  Atiiibua  Duiniu)  el  peraunas  Buas  habuerit  ct  tempora  et 
eatuaa."    Cup  vi. 
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ümee  of  pertjecution,  certainly  never  imagined  that  it  WJidd 
be  lawful  in  contravention  of  a  divine  coll. 

Hia  opponents  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  eiample  of 
Christ,  who  prayed  to  God  that,  if  possible,  the  cup  of  suffer- 
ing might  paaä  from  him.  Tertulliaa  replied — -It  would  be 
allowable  for  them  to  pray  to  God  aa  Christ  did,  that  they 
might  be  spared  the  cup  of  suffering,  not  fleeing,  but  enduring 
the  conflict,  and  withal  saying  like  hira — "  Not  our  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  But  however  just  thia  might  be,  his  oppo- 
nents were  not  eilenced  by  it,  since  they  would  agree  with 
Tertnllian,  that  men  should  com  mit  all  things  to  God'a  will, 
and  be  ready  to  subordinate  their  own  to  it. 

Farther,  his  opponents  appealed  to  the  passage  in  Eph, 
iv.  27,  according  to  the  version  used  in  the  AJriean  chui-chea, 
"Ne  locum  malo  detis."  Tertulliau  justly  remarked,  that  thia 
passage  referred  to  a  totally  dtiferent  eubject, — the  moderating 
of  auger,  that  persons  might  not  be  drawn  into  sin  by  the 
evil  spirit.'  But  his  oppouenta  drew  from  tliis  passage — and 
perhaps  not  without  reaaon — the  general  position,  that  we 
mu8t  not  at  any  time  ruiroi'  ctBövm  r^  SinßoAwj^tbat  we  must 
not  wilfully  &I1  into  tempfcatioos  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
avoid.  They  further  appealed  to  Eph.  v.  16,  according  to  the 
existing  ancient  Latin  veraiou,  "Redimendum  tempus  quia  dies 
nequam  sunt;"  which  passage — contrary,  indeed,  to  the  con- 
nexion— they  thus  explained:  that  by  Chi-istiaii  prudence,  per- 
sons shovild  try  to  escape  persecution,  and  preserve  their  lives. 
Tertidhan  more  correctly  underatood  it  to  mean,  that  by  a  wise 
coui-se  of  conduct,  they  should,  as  it  were,  purchase  the  time  aa 
it  passed  away,  aa  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  goodnesa. 

From  the  question  respecting  flight  in  times  of  persecution, 
Tertulhan  passed  to  another,  cloaely  counected  with  it. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  func- 
tionaries at  that  period,  it  had  become  usual  for  whole  Chris- 
tian sotjetiea  or  individiials  to  pay  the  police  or  military  who 
were  sent  after  the  Christians  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
leave  them  unmolested.  The  question  might  very  properly 
be  raised,  whether  Christianity  allowed  the  employment  of  an 
evil  instrument  for  a  good  object, — whether  the  peace  of  the 
church  might  be  purchased  by  bribery.     In  reference  to  thif 

'  Tet  it  is  doubtful  whether  Tertnllian  Iiad  here  in  view  maiu* — 
iae  ctU  oh«  j  or  maifim — eviL 
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Bubjeci,  TerttiUian  my» — "How  unwrrtliy  in 
ialration  that  thovi  shuukUt  retlecm  lliat  man 

whom  Christ  iiOB  redfjiiifd  witli  his  blood 

bos  redeemed  him  from  tiie  evil  angehi,  from  spir 
nesB,  frum  the  darknesa  of  this  world,  fi-oni  etem 
from  perpetual  daith.  B^it  thou  makeet  terms' 
ftii  informer,  or  a  soldier,  or  some  paltry  officer, 
Imud,  steidthy  manncT, — for  him  whoui  Chriöt  pH 
maimmitted  before  ad  the  world."  However  bd 
is  expressed,  Tertulliau  coufouuds  tliingu  tot«^ 
what  relat«J8  to  eartlily  airangeMiciits,  and  wliai 
a  far  higher  order.  Tho  Christian  can,  certaij 
detrmieut  to  his  inward  freedom,  which  is  elevattil 
all  the  shiickleu  of  enrthly  rehitions,  submit  to] 
nuigt'ments  in  thiuge  that  relate  to  the  outer  t^ 
is  very  different  wheu  the  point  iu  question  relaj 
moral  disgraceful  means,  which  may  with  truth  ' 
as  inconsiatent  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  C'hq 
tuUian'a  remark  involveji  the  reqnirenientj  tlul 
should  only  employ  such  means  for  their  repd 
Bpond  to  tlioir  own  dignity — ttrnt  they  sliould  ae( 
oidy  a  legal  freedom  fur  the  exercise  of  their  wo^ 
Tertullian  miglit  protest  against  a  i>r!icticä  by  whi< 
jjromnted  and  made  use  of  immorality,  and  led  M 
iinmL>ral  course  hy  a  neglect  of  duty  and  i-eceil 
Here  he  could  appeal  to  tlie  example  of  PauJ,  wh 
employ  brihei-y  in  order  to  gain  his  release  from  J 
Felix.  He  also  could  justly  call  it  disgraceful  for  0 
gregations,  wlien  in  the  hat  of  the  head  of  the  p 
thoae  who  bargained  for  following  a  forbidden, 
disgraceful  calling,  even  Christian  thm-cbes  couldi 
Tertidlian,  who  aa  a  Montanist  was  at  iRsue  oni 
with  the  clergy,  was  disposed  to  represent  the] 
«jspecially  the  hiBhops,  in  an  unfavouriible  light,  I 
have   already  seen   au  instance.      And  in   thim 

^  "  Miles  me  vel  delator  Tel  inimicoB  concntlt,  niMl  Q 
imo  L-onira  faciens,  cum  Chdatianum,  legibus  bumanis  1 
dinihtit."     lap.  xii.  j 

'  "  Ne.«eio  ilolendiim  im  cruUcBccndum  Bit,  cnm  in  nuj 
ficiarionmi  ai  curiouuruui  iutcr  taUemarios  et  lanio»,  et  IM 
•t  alcnues  el  \ciaonce,  ChriK<l&ni  quor^uc  vectigalcs  eoaiiDcuj 
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reproaclied  tliem  for  setting  a  bad  example  to  their  flocks,  by 
timidly  fttrviking  them  iu  times  of  persecution.  "  But  whea 
those  who  sfiind  at  the  head"  (i.  e.  thu  deacons,  presbyters,  and 
bishops)  '•  flee,  how  can  the  laity  utiderataud  in  what  bchso  the 
Lord  tsiys,  that  his  disciples  should  fiee  from  one  city  to 
another?  When  the  leadei-s  flee,  who  of  the  common  eoldieni 
wiU  listen  to  those  who  exLort  them  to  stand  their  ground  in 
the  field  of  battle?"'  It  might  certainly  happen  that  in  many 
oases  the  clergy  absconded  through  cowai'dice  j  but  the 
bishops,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  might  have  good  lensoii 
for  withdrawing  themaelves  awhile  from  their  congregations, 
I  ill  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  them  and  to  obtain  rest. 
But  Tertulliiui,  owing  to  hia  Montanist  principles  nud  the 
wsu-mth  of  his  teinpeniment,  was  not  capable  of  discrimiuiitiug 
in  such  cases  the  dtflfei^ence  of  circii  mstancca.  He  jwrticulurly 
roproached  the  clei'gy  fur  employing  those  unworthy  mtanji 
which  we  luive  already  noticed,  and  which  he  terms  num- 
maria  fuga,"^  in  order,  as  thoy  said,  to  procure  rest  for  their 
congregations  1  *'  Did  the  apostles,"  he  says  ironically,  •*  give 
this  form  to  the  episcopacy  with  foresight,  in  order  that  they 
might  Becurely  enjoy  their  inle  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
curing peace  1  Such  a  peace,  forsooth,  did  Christ  procme 
when  he  returned  to  the  Father,  which  is  to  be  redeemeil 
fixim  the  soldiery  by  presents  at  the  saturnalia  ["* 

To  the  question,  How  then  can  we  hold  our  religioua 
assem blies,  om*  meetings  for  worship]  he  answers,  "Cer- 
tainly in  the  same  manner  aa  the  apostles,  who  were  safe 
through  theii"  faith,  not  through  tlieir  money.  Guard  thyself 
by  wisdom,  not  by  bribery ;  for  thou  wilt  not  be  safe  before 
the  people,  though  thou  hast  bought  thyself  off  from  the 
military."  Indeed  these  instances  of  bribery  only  increased 
the  exactions  on  the  Christians,  smm  many  persoiiß  employed 
it  as  a  means  to  extort  mouey  from  them.  The  practice 
which  on  moral  gj-ouiids  could  not  he  sanctioned,  proved  to 
be  equally  objectionable  on  the  score  of  prudence.     "  There- 

»  Cip.  xi,  »  Cap.  liL 

*  "  Hano  epl?cop«tni  formam  apofttoli  providentius  condidemnt,  ut 
regno  »uo  sccuri  frui  powent  Bub  tiLteiitu  procuraoili  paean,"  (ihis  la-si 
»ur«!  baöcviilenily  Ihlleaout,  astlic  füllowing  KenU  noe  uhowa.)  "  Seilii-et 
eniia  m  em  pacem  ChrisiuK  ad  Pulrciu  regrcdiena  Bihodavita  ^nUUiHiM 
jHjr  baiiimaliijareduneaJam."  Cap.  nil. 
VOL.  IL  (J, 


fore  employ  only  for  thy  safeguard,  faith  and  wisdom . 
tiiakest  uu  use  of  them,  tljou  niayet  loee  thy  redemption ;  and 
if  thou  doBt  use  them,  thou  wilt  not  want  thy  redemption. 
Latitly,  if  tboii  caust  not  hold  meetings  by  day,  thou  hast 
tlio  night,  when  the  light  of  Christ  is  luminous  against  it.' 
Thou  canat  not  go  about  to  individuals ;  let  the  church  consist 
of  three.  Better  not  to  &ee  the  multitudes  that  com  pose  thy 
cliurch  for  some  time,  than  dispoee  of  them  by  auction." 

'rerliillian  concludes  in  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Montanist 
^jortjj  who  regarded  all  other  Christiana  as  belonging  to  tin 
wurld,  and  believed  that  they  alone  were  spiritually  mim^^ 
:aid  possefised  the  Holy  Spirit.     "  On  this  account,"  he 
after  apologizing  for  the  severity  of  his  requirements,  "  the 
Paaaclete  waa  necessarily  the  leader  into  all  truth,  the  exhorter 
to  all  endurance.     They  who  receive  him  understand  neither 
to  flee  nor  to  redeem  themselves,  having  him  who  will 
uur  advocate — as  he  will  apetk  when  we  are  examined,  eo 
will  ossitit  us  iu  sufferiug." 

These  continued  persecutions  induced  Tertullian  to  urg6 
the  obligation  of  stcadfaEtly  confoEsing  the  Christian  truth, 
not  OS  in  liia  writings  before  mentioned  in  controversy  with  a 
party  in  the  church,  fbr  here  he  had  to  treat  of  a  subject  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  members  in  general  of  the  church, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  But  among  these 
were  in  this  respect,  various  opinions  which  Tertullian 
hardly  how  to  distinguiäh,  from  the  stand-point  of  his  en 
siustic  zeal  for  martyrdom  and  his  passionate  polemic», 
contended,  like  a  Heracleon  or  a  Baailides,  only  against  an 
excessive  veneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  over-valuation  of 
martyrdom  as  an  external  and  isolated  act  It  was  far  fix>m 
their  intention  to  restrict  in  general  the  duty  of  confession. 
But  others,  as  the  Pseudo-BaBilidians  whom  Irenteus  describes, 
aud  those  against  whom  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  we  are 
abttut  to  mention  was  directed,  were  really  compelled,  by  tba 
nppuaition  which  they  made  between  the  esoteric  and  exoteric 
titiiiKl-puint,  to  represent  confession  before  the  heathen  world 
ai  aoniethiny  not  obligatory,  and  even  useless,  by  which  a 
persjn  boneudercd  himself  to  death  without  necessity.  The 
multitude,  tliey  th:)ught,  could  understand  nothing  at  all  of 

*  "  HabcH  noctem,  luce  Cbrüli  lumiaoaa  adversua  cam,"  Lt  eiideaUj 
iLu  CO-  reel  rcwliug.  
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higher  trith  j  it  must  be  kept  concealed  from  them.  Everj'- 
thiug  depended  on  internal  döTotion,  not  on  external  coiiiea- 
8i'>a.  A  blottd-thirsty  God  ctmld  not  be  the  true  God. 
Tertulliau  says  of  auoh  persons,  that  on  first  hearing  tlieiii,  aa 
tliey  manifested  their  ajmpathy  with  sufferiug  ChnstiaDs,  it 
might  have  baen  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  better- 
disposed  among  the  heathens  who  testified  their  regard  for 
the  (vhristiau3.  We  see  from  these  words  of  Tertullian  that 
there  were  persüns  among  the  heattien  who,  untouched  by  tlie 
popular  fanaticism,  and  not  entangled  in  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law,  following  a  belter  feeling,  witnessed  with  regret 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  Since  those  Gnostics 
aücommodated  themselves  to  the  common  church  views  iu 
order  to  gain  an  entrance  for  themaelves,  they  said, — "  Christ 
has  died  once  for  us  iu  order  to  free  ua  from  death.  If  ha 
should  desire  tKat  we  should  dit!  j^aiu  for  him,  dues  h©  expect 
his  salvation  from  our  death  1  How  should  God,  who  rejects 
the  blood  of  aiuiniiila  iu  6^;ril'ce,  desire  human  Bacrifices? 
Certainly  he  would  rather  have  Uie  repentance  of  a  ainner 
than  his  death."  i 

Also  here  we  recognise  Tertullian  as  the  representative  of  An- 
tignosticism,  of  the  erroneous  tendency  diametrically  opp<^sed 
to  the  Gnostics,  Here  is  exactly  that  over-valuation  of  martyr- 
dom, which  regarded  it  as  a  second  baptism — tlie  baptnamw 
aa^tguinis,  as  Tt^rtulliau  calls  it.  This  was  connected  with  a 
twofold  error,  the  false  riew  of  repentance,  and  of  raartyndom. 
Iu  all  tlu'cc  points  there  was  the  same  fundamental  cn>»r  of 
externality  and  of  isolation,  which  arbitrariiy  seized  upoa  ooe 
specific  poiiit  out  of  the  whole.  The  view  on  which  the  wttole 
was  founded  was,  that  by  baptism,  an  individual  received, 
once  for  all,  a  complete  reniisäiou  of  sius — that  he  became  at 
once  a  pure  man  tliroughout.  Whoever  did  not  preserve  this 
purity,  liut  defiled  it  again  by  sins  into  which  he  fell  afto" 
baptism,  would  require  a  new  satisfactiun  for  the  divine  jus- 
tice, and  a  new  purification,  since  he  had  lost  by  his  own 
»egligeiice,  tliat  which  had  been  grunted  him  through  the  re- 
demptive sufreriiigs  of  (Jhrist,  iu  couuesiun  with  his  baptism. 
Now,  by  the  sufterings  of  matlyrdoin,  the  new  satisfaction 
required  is  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  fallen  person  receives 
again  ctini|jlute  purifi<ji^tion ;  henceforward  he  is  a  newly 
Laptii^d  uiuu,  and,  as  such,  is  tuiued  s  ^er  death  to  Pai  a^lit«, 


instead  of  bein<<,  like  othen,  in  the  iutermediaie  state 
HiuIm.     Now,  if  baptiam  were  p'aoe<l  in  the  right  relation 
r^generatiou,  ag  an  act  embndng  the  whole  life,  with  all  tl 
individual  points  of  repentance,  faith,  and  baptism  taken 
together,  it  would  have  followed  that  thia  was  not  a  final  a 
concluded  at  onoe,  but  that  the  subjective  appropriation 
the  objective  salvation  given  through  Christ,  must  advan 
thro«igh  the  whole  Christian  life,  aud  martyrdom  would 
viewed  in  connexion  with  this  purifying  process  of  the  who 
life.    The  former  view  of  martyrdom,  simply  as  a  new  baptisi 
Tertullian  mighthave  had  before  bis  passing  overfo  Montanisl 
the  latter  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that  genemJ 
spread  and  fundamental  error  of  externality.      But  it  « 
Mimething  different  when  Tertullian  says  that  God  came ' 
the  help  of  human  weakness,  and  since  he  foresaw  that  nuu 
would  perish  after  baptism,  he  left  them  one  means  uf  help 
martyrdom.     Still  there  appears  to  be  something  contain 
ia  this  which  could  only  be  said  from  the  Montanist  stau 
point.    It  is  presupposed  that  those  who  sinned  after  baptia 
tliat  is,  committed  peccata  mortaUa,  must  perish  ;    that 
sure  help   could   be  promised   them   by  repentance,  as  t 
church   party  maintained,  but  only  in  the  second  baptij 
of  martyrdom.     But  here  we  find  the  strictly  Montanist  d( 
trine  of  the  second  repentance,  as  we  shall  develop  it 
ia  another  section.' 


ndt?] 


•  Oap  vl.  "  ProRpeicnit  ct  alias  Dcus  irobecillitates  conditli 
humane,  adver.'varii  iusidias.  reruin  fallacia»,  Beculi  retia,  eliam  f 
luTacrum  pcrielitaiurain  (idera,  perituros  pleroMjue  po«t  saluiem,  i 
TeHiitum  (jbKoletaflMeat  nuptiakcu,  qut  faculis  oleum  uou  prsepams»« 
qui  rcquireoili  per  moute«  ct  ftHltoa  tt  hamcris  est^nt  roportu 
Pofluit  igitur  secuadA  Aniatia  et  ezirema  prseaidia,  dimicalioni-ni  n 
tyrls  et  laTncnitB  eanfuinkeiiiide  «ecuruai ....  Proprie  etiim  mai 
ribiia  alliil  jum  rt:|>utari  pote»t,  quibua  in  lavacro  ipsui  vita  depoait^ 
The  iatag^j  of  tii«  abepherd  who  carri«»  the  lamb  on  liiri  Rhouldem  wa 
be  employed  by  the  opponcntH  of  Hontani-iia  for  the  vindication  e 
repeiiUnec  referring'  to  all  the  hbh  committed  after  bapiinni.  a.nd  si 
cientfor  obtainlDg  abgoluiion, apd  »io  far  ibis  pauage  would  support 
opinion  thai  tliiti  irealixe  waA  wriLUin  by  T'erlulliau  before  he  lie4»ni 
Monlanii^t,  Sf  we  coulil  go  underaiaud  it,  that  by  the  "lavacrumt 
guiaia  "  lli«  peraon  who  had  tinned  after  bapltpm  obtained  the  privil 
<tf  licin^  rcilarfjl  to  the  ab..«o]ute  puriiyof  the  baptismal  garment.  I 
Tertullian  in  tliio  pA«HAt;e  epeakn  of  Und'«  haviog  left  ihtK  waj  for 
vtiikneH  of  men,  Aincti  tht-y  wmilfl  otherwise  pfrigh  ;  it  implies,  ih 
(»t«.  Ibat    for  tbe  «itu  committed  after  bnpiism,  and  T 
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But  the  Gnostics  foiind,  since  tLe  convictions  of  men  aj-e 
often  determined  by  their  inclinations,  more  easy  eotrance 
bewmso  they  made  the  conflict  easy  for  lukewarm  Christians 
in  a  trying  time ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  bloody  persecution. 
"  Some,"  »ays  TertuUian,  "  are  proved  as  ChristiiuiB  by  fire, 
others  by  the  sword,  others,  again,  by  wild  beasts.  Others 
Jjunger  in  prison  after  martyrdom,  which  they  have  already 
endured  by  blows  and  tortures.  We  ourselves  are  watched 
fi-um  afar."  On  this  account  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
counterwork  their  influence  on  we<ik  Christians,  for  whone 
safety  he  wrote  his  treatise  entitled,  "  The  Antidote  to  tfie 
Scorpion's  Bite"  {Contra  Onostkos  Scorpiace).  What  is  here 
said  of  persecutions,  is  indeed  a  chronological  mark  of  tlie 
time  in  which  TertuUian  must  have  already  pfiased  over  to 
Montaaisra  ;  as  he  also  says  himself,  that  he  wrote  this  book 
after  his  manifestly  Montanist  work  fujaiust  Marcion.  Since 
he  here  treats  of  a  subject  in  which  he  agreed  with  aU  parties 
in  tlie  church,  and  wrote  against  their  common  advei-sarie-s 
he  had  no  occa-sion  to  make  special  mention  of  Montanist 
authorities  and  principles. 

Tortullian  appeals  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  con- 
fession before  the  world  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  To  the  objection  that  that  discourse  was  addressed 
only  to  the  apostles,  and  that  no  general  obligation  resting  on 
all  Christians  could  he  deduced  from  it,  TertuUian  replies — 
tliat  although  these  words  primarily  referred  to  tlie  apo- 
stles, yet  they  applied,  equally  with  the  commnnication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  all  Christians  who  were  the  fruits  of  th^ 
aposlofic  labours.  Now,  it  was  a  point  of  importance  in 
Montanihm,  to  testify  of  the  connexion  between  the  apostolic 
and  the  succeeding  age,  as  regsirded  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Sjiirit,  to  oppose  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  which 
bad  been  placed  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  following, 
und  not  to  put  so  restricted  an  aim  to  tlie  promise  of  the 
Paraclete  j  meauwliile  this  was  not  by  any  means  so  charac- 
teristically   Moutaaistj,  that   it  might    not    have  proceeded 


baptianal  covenant,  no  help  could  be  left,  which  TertuUian  before  ho 
was  a  MonUtnist  could  not  &ay.  The  ehephcrd  who  carries  the  ianiU  on 
hin  ehoulderti,  in  therefure  lite  Redeemer  wbo  coniea  to  aid  ttiunerH  that 
have  Fallen  nficr  bäpliRm,  by  their  märtyrdom.  Cap.  xii.  "Sordei 
quidem  bupt inmate  abtuuatur  macnUa  vero  martjriu  condidantur. ' 


Had 
«KtUj  rakn. 

>  Hiiiii^   «fce  irn^iiii    «r  «fe 

the 

■■totwfcw  t^titfcerfiuillüi  iwH  iilliinit  mto«y. 
IB  0twBt  wf  ito  ■■pBB  pcwr  CS  obfeHM  A  Bce  pMHtfe  froni 
th«L  Oalf  Ao»  Mak  «^  «OB  BO*  a&äd  finelj  CO  COB* 
fcsGInt  kdora  thw  ppvn  «f  tk*  Bter^ocU,  «wild  I» 
iwM  I7  Im  a*»  Is  H^ii«  Sack  apRsaäuos  ot 
CSbm^  tiay  BBd,  «ob  tn<«l!y  Biwumhtitood  by  eunal  bmb. 
TertnKi^  m  BBMcr  to  tkcK  afaiBiditieB,  Mjs-«lf  ihk  ven 
fHt,  dke  icality  onait  be  «»«n^iiing 
;  M  tiynmiA  in  tha  «gnk.  But  now  ve 
we  «VMydMBg  wlüdi  k  mrtkBt«!  bj  SBck  cihhhi^bhiii.  actualljr 
•OBM  to  pBii.  Behold,  we  are  bated  of  aQ  BicD  figr  hi»  name's 
•kke,  ea  it  ia  written.  We  are  betrajed  by  oar  Duaifat  reb- 
tirea,  aa  it  ia  written.  We  are  dragged  before  rufen  and 
eianiined  ;  «e  are  tortured  and  oocfen,  and  we  are  executed; 
and  all  this,  aa  it  is  written."  ''Tbis  is  the  penrcrsioo  i^ 
(kith,"  he  Mya,  "  act  to  believe  what  ia  proved,  aud  to  take 
for  gianted  the  unproved."  He  ^leaka  forciblr  against  such 
prindplea  of  interpretation  as  would  make  Holy  Writ  th« 
•port  of  human  caprice.  "  Who  ought  to  know,"  he  aski^ 
•*  the  marrow  of  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  school  itself  of 
Chriiit?  tlkan  those  whom  the  Lord  choee  for  his  disciples,  in 
order  to  teaob  them  all  things,  and  whom  he  ordained  as  oar 
teachers  that  we  might  leant  oil  things  Grom  them  Y  To  whom 
■iiould  he  have  uufolded  the  figurative  meaniug  of  his  discount 
but  to  Peter,  Janiea,  and  John,  and  afterwards  to  Paul  T  In 
order  to  put  the  apoatle  Paul  on  a  level  with  those  apo- 
ktluM  whom  Chriat  alJowed  to  witness  his  tranafigumtion,  he 
doi«cril>oH  him  as  biving  l>een  raised  by  Christ  to  PiiradiaB 
during  hiH  lifetime  (2  Cor.  xii.  3),  to  which  others  could  only 
admitted  by  roftrtyrdum.  "  Do  they  write  otherwise  than 
they  thought;  teacUera  of  £älseL(x>d,  not  of  truth t"     K 
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rem&rkabJe,  how  Tertullian  inisunderBf<ood  the  passage  in 
1  John  iv.  18,  and  referred  the  fear  which  ia  there  said  to  Iw 
oast  out  by  love,  not  to  the  fear  which  has  for  its  ohject  Gtnl 
and  hia  punishments,  but  the  fear  of  man,  which  might  lead 
to  a  denial  of  Christ.  The  misunderstanding  of  this  {»aseage, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  perfaaj« 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  love  as  ia  there  described,  was  not  congenial  to  his  spirit. 

Tertullian  guarda  against  a  too  indefinite  application  of 
the  apostle  Paul's  words  respecting  ob«dient3e  to  governors,  by 
introducing  the  limitation  which  is  laid  down  by  Paul  him- 
self in  Rom.  liii.  7,  that  we  should  "render  to  all  their  dues; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;'"  in 
other  words,  "  Bender  to  Cfiesar  the  things  that  are  Caesars, 
and  to  God  the  thingB  that  are  God's  f  but  '*  Man  belongs  to 
God  alone,"  and  therefore  must  he  dedicated  to  him  alone. 
Peter  indeed  commanded  to  "  honour  the  king  "  but  only  so 
fer  as  he  kept  within  the  proper  Utnits  of  his  office — aa  he 
Btood  aloof  from  claiming  divine  honours.  Father  and  mother 
also  are  to  he  loved,  but  not  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  God. 
And  a  man  is  not  to  love  himself  more  timu  God. 

After  adducing  the  examples  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  he  concludes  with  these  powerful  words, — "  If  a 
Prodicus  or  a  Vaientiuus  huA  been  present,  and  had  suggested 
that  there  was  no  need  to  confess  before  men  becauac  God  did 
not  thirst  for  human  blood,  nor  Christ  require  any  recom- 

EeiiBe  for  his  sufft  rings  an  if  he  himself  must  obtain  salvation 
y  them,  immediately  those  words  would  have  been  beard 
trora  the  servant  of  the  Lord  which  were  addressed  by  the 
Lord  to  Sat&n, '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  ait  an  oßcnce 
unto  me.' "  (Tertullian  confounded  in  his  memory  Matt. 
xvL  23,  and  Matt.  iv.  10;  "For  it  is  writt-en,  Thou  shnlt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.") 

It  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Caracallä,  about  the  year  211,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  CiiristiauH  by  the  proconBul  Scapula  induced  Tertullian 
to  write  an  a):>ologetLc  and  hortatory  address  to  that  funo- 
tdonary.  He  begins  in  the  following  manner  : — "  It  is  not 
that  we  are  terrified,  or  greatly  dread  those  things  which  we 
iuffer  from  ignorant  men;  seeing  that  we  nave  joined  our« 
wsivm  to  this  eect,  taking  of  coiu'se  upon  ounelves  its  coudi- 
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JioM,  and  approach  these  couteste,  having  pledged  onr  very 
lives;  desiring  to  ubtxiiD  those  things  which  God  has  promit«^ 
in  return,  and  feariug  to  suffer  thoee  things  which  he  threat 
to  n  contrary  course  of  life.  Finally^  we  conflict  with  all  y( 
cruelty,  rushing  of  our  own  accord  to  the  charge,  and  rejoica 
more  when  condemned  than  when  acquitted.  We  have 
you  this  memorial,  not  fearing  for  ourselves,  but  for  you 
jill  our  enemicB,  not  to  say  our  fi-iends.  For  so  our  rei 
commands  ua,  to  love  even  otir  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  tl 
who  persecute  ub,  that  this  our  gi^w^dness  may  be  perfect 
]>e<niliar,  not  common ;  for  to  love  friends  is  common  to 
but  to  love  enemies  belongs  to  Christians  alone.  We 
who  grieve  for  y<-iur  ignoraace,  and  pity  human  error, 
look  fowmd  to  future  things,  and  Vhehold  the  signs  of  ti 
tliiit  daily  threaten,  arc  under  the  necessity  of  forcing 
selves  in  this  miiuuer  to  lay  before  you  things  which  you 
:iot  lienr  publicly. 

"  We  worship  one  God,  whom  ye  all  know  by  nature  ;] 
whoso  lightnings  and  thundens  ye  tremble,  in  whose  hem 
ye  rejoice.  But  other  beings  ye  think  to  be  God,  whom 
iuow  to  be  diemouft.''  We  perceive  here  that  Tcrtullian 
■«upposeB  the  consciouHneaa  of  one  God  os  inideniable  b; 
men.  He  then  appeals  to  the  right  of  universal  libei 
conscience,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  tirst  distinctly 
recognised  by  nicana  of  Christianity,  and  says, — "  Yet  it 
belongs  to  man's  natuiul  right  and  privilege  that  each  sliould 
worship  aa  he  thinks  fit;  nur  does  the  religion  of  one 
injure  or  profit  anotlier.  Hut  it  is  no  part  of  religioa| 
compel  men  to  religion,  which  ought  to  he  taken  up  vol 
tarily,  not  of  compulsion,  seeing  that  sacrifices  also 
required  of  a  willing  mind.  Thus,  although  ye  compel  ua 
aicrifice,  ye  will  render  no  service  thereby  to  your  gods ;  for 
they  will  not  desire  sacrifices  from  unwilling  givers,  ui 
they  be  contentious.  But  oiur  God  is  not  contentii 
Finally,  the  true  Gud  liestows  hia  gift«  equally  on  the  pn 
and  on  his  own  people."' 

Tertullian  holds  up  as  warning  examples  to  the  proconstd, 
the  misfürtimeß  which  had  befallen  many  persecutore  of  the 
du-istiaus  in  Africa.  Well  might  many  of  these  persecuton 
■ — for  Biinilar  examples  frequently  occur  in  the  histury  of  the 
spread  of  Chriatianiij  among  heathen  nations — be  brought  to 
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the  wm-siction  that  they  Imd  roused  agAJnst  themselves  tlie 
anger  of  a  poweiful  Divine  Being  by  their  perseculiuu  of 
ChriBtianity.  TcrtulliaB  saw  in  the  public  calaiiiilie»  which 
followed  the  perscciitioua  of  the  Christians,  divine  judgmeatB, 
mid  nnnotmced  ihvm  as  auch  to  the  procousul,  whose  con- 
viction, however,  waü  not  efl'ected  by  this  means.  The  bui'ial- 
ploces  of  the  Cliristians  were  special  objects  of  tha  jiopulai* 
fury  ;  for  as  a  secta  illicUa  they  had  no  legal  right  to  poaaesa 
them,  and  from  their  meetings  at  the  graves  they  were  wout 
to  return  with  invigorated  energy  of  faith.  Thus  at  an  out- 
break, of  popular  fury  the  cry  was  raised,  "  Away  with  the 
areas  of  the  Chi'istiaus  !"  hy  which  wa*  meant  their  places  oi 
interment.  When  a  season  of  sterility  followed,  Tertulliau 
(Saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  that  demand  in  a  ditierent  seuBe. 
"  WTien  they  cried  out  concerning  the  open  spaces  of  our 
burying-place,  *  Let  there  he  no  arece,'  there  were  no  areer  to 
themselves,  for  they  gathered  not  their  harvest."'  In  a 
nocturnal  phenomenon  of  a  fire  on  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
and  a  former  thunderstonn,  TertuUian  beholds  the  sign  of  a 
special  divine  judgaient,  and  iiaye,  "  All  these  are  the  sigiia  of 
the  wrath  of  Cod  which  we  must  necessarily,  as  we  are  able, 
Toclaim  aud  teach,  while  we  pray  that  it  may  be  only  local ; 
r  the  universal  aud  final  judgment  they  shall  feel  at  its  own 
time,  who  in  any  other  way  interpret  these  samples  of  it." 
He  adds,  alluding  probably  to  a  severe  illness  which  the  pro. 
constil  suflered,  "  We  wish  that  to  yourself  it  may  be  a 
warning,  that  immediately  after  your  condemnation  of  Muvilua 
of  Adiumctnm  to  the  beasts,  your  affliction  followed,  and 
now  from  the  same  cause  the  stoppage  of  blood," "  (or,  the 
warning  by  blood.)  "  But  remember,  we  who  fear  thee  not 
wish  Hot  to  temfy  thee  ;  but  I  would  that  we  could  save  you 
all,  by  warning  you  pff  titoiftaj^t'it'"  He  calls  upon  him  at 
least  to  exercise  as  much  humanity  towards  the  Christians,  as 
after  ^  the  strictness  of  the  laws  was  permitted  him.  For 
according  to  the  laws  that  existed  since  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  those  who  avowed  Üiemselves  Christians, 
and  would  not  let  it  be  thought  that  they  would  be  untrue 
to  their  faith,  were  condemned  to  death.     Tortures  were  only 

I  "  Are»  non  aint,  are»  ipftorum  non  fueraul,  mctues  enim  snaa  non 
egerant." 
*  "  El  aunc  ex  «adem  caum  interpeUaUo  Hanguinia."    Cap.  UL 


to  be  applied,  ra  ih  other  cases,  in  order  to  extort  a  coiifef-aoa  i 
from  Bu^>ected  parties  who  denied  that  they  «ere  CliristinnR. 
Tertullitui  appealed  to  the  feet,  that  tJ)e  Pre.-ident  ol  Leon  in 
Spaiu,  altbougii  a  per»ecutor  of  the  Chriutiaiis,  yet  in  confor- 
mity with  tiic  ancient  edicta  lued  only  the  puniKhmetit  of  tha^H 
■word.  ^H 

As  the  Christixms  often  met  wiüi  woree  treatment  from  the  ^^ 
cruelty  or  Aumticigm  of  the  populace  thou  they  would  have 
«uflei-ed   by    legul    infliction,    biany  tnagistratt«   relaxed   the 
etrictnet«  of  tli«  Iumid  in  their  tkvour.     Tertullion  adduces 
examples  of  thi«  aort:  persons  vbo  were  otlicrwiae  noted  for 
hariliueua  mauifestcd  their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  act  in 
such  matters,  and  sought  to  aid  the  ChribtiiUJä  by  various 
expedients ;  for  instance,  there  was  one  who,  when  a  Christian 
was  drugged  before  his  tribunal  by  the  })opu]ace,  let  him  go, 
telling  him  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  '  if  he 
complied  with  tlie  popular  demand.     To  another  a  Christian 
was  «ent  witli  a  written  specification  of  his  tiffence,  (eiogium,) 
from  which  he  saw  that  iie  Itad  been  suddenly  seized  and 
arrested  by  the  military.      He  tore  the  document  in  pieces,  ^hI 
Raying,  that  according  to   bis  instructions  {eecuvdwn  viun-^^ 
datum)  it  wajs  illegal  to  receive  an  accuEsation  without  the  ^^ 
name  of  the  acciiser.     There  is  a  reference  here  to  Tnijan's 
rescript,  which  contained  such  a  prohibition  ;  and  we  learn 
from  this  incident  that  it  was  the  genenil  rule  in  such  cases. 
Further,  Teitullian  gives  an  account  of  a  procon.sul  in  Lesser 
Asia  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Comnuidus,  before  whose 
tribunal  when  he  began  to  persecute  the  Christians,  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city  appeared.    Alanued  at  their 
aurobers,  he  sentenced  only  a  few  to  deatli,  and  said  to  the 
jthers,  "  Miserable  men  !  if  ye  wish  io  dit,  ye  have  y  recipica     t\i 
ai.d  halters  r*  Tertullian  then  goes  on  to  say, — "  If  the  samö^| 
thing  should  be  done  here,  whatwilt  thou  do  with  so  many  thou-^H 
lands  of  hunvan  Iteiuga,  so  many  men  and  women,  of  eveiy  sex, 
of  every  age,  of  every  degree,  giving  themselves  «p  to  theel 

>  "  <^ut  CbrietiaDUD)  qufcfti  tumuhuoHuoi  civihui  cuis  saliRfacera 
dimiwi.."  A  diftereni  inierprelalicin  Ib  pnseible  according  ns  the  word 
tiimuttmntum  in  taken  as  the  neuter  or  the  masculine  We  have  rxplained 
it.  in  the  former  Rcnee.  According  to  the  scoond  the  passage  would  uiean, 
Le  regur;«!  Ixim  only  as  a  noisy  turbulent  peTW)n,  and  without  iroubling 
biiuNcIf  liny  lunlier  would  leave  him  in  the  Imndn  of  hie  fellow-citiMii» 
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fiow  many  fires,  how  many  swords  would  l>e  needed  !  What 
will  Caxtb^e  itself,  which  thou  must  decimate,  endure,  when 
«very  man  recognises  there  hia  own  kinsfolk  and  comrades, 
when  he  beholds  perchance  men  and  matrons  of  thy  own 
rank,  and  oil  the  chief  persons,  and  even  the  kinsfolk  and 
friends  of  thy  own  friends  !  Spare  then  thyself,  if  not  us  ; 
spare  Carthage,  if  not  thyself ;  spare  the  province  which  aa 
soon  as  thy  design  was  perceived,  became  exposed  to  false 
accusattona  both  from  the  soldiery  and  from  each  man's 
private  enemies.  We  have  no  master  save  God  alone.  He 
la  before  thee  and  cannot  be  hidden  ;  but  ho  is  one  to  whom 
thou  canst  do  nothing.  But  those  whom  thou  thiiikest  to  be 
thy  masters  are  men,  and  must  themselves  one  day  die.  Yet 
this  sect  shall  never  fail,  for  know  that  it  is  the  more  built 
up  when  it  seems  to  be  stricken  down.  For  eveiy  one  who 
beholds  so  much  endurance,  beiug  struck  with  some  misgiving, 
18  kindled  with  the  desire  of  inquiring  what  there  is  in  the 
cause,  and  when  he  has  discovered  the  truth  lespectLag  it» 
fnthmth  he  fdlowa  it  himself" ' 


PART  II. 

THE  SECOND   CLASS   OP   TERTULLIAN'B   WRITIKOL 

WniTINOS   WHtCIt    tlKI.ATR   TO    CHRISTIAN    AKD   CHURCn    L17I, 
ASH    XO    ECClJSIASTlCAi.    ÜISCIPLINB. 


SECTION  L 


rnK-MORTAVIST   WKITIKOS. 


Wk  Ijcgiii  this  aeries  \rilh  TertiiUiaii's  beautiful  treatiae 
De  Patifntia  (On  Putituco).     The  piedoniiiiant  sjiirit  uf  love 
and  f;elltk■11c^«  wJiicli  nniniatea  this  work,  strikes  us  at  once 
fks  not  corrcH|«nidiug  to  the  Jjarahuess  uf  Moiitauism.      Yet 
we  CHiitiot  acc<"pt  this  as  a  proof  tliat  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Moiitaniat  class;  for  eveu  as  a  Montanist  there  were  inten 
ill  TertuUian's  life  in  which  the  ppcniiarly  Christian  element 
gained  the  a^oendancy  over  the  gloom  of  Mont^nism;    or 
piissihly  ho  nii^ht  have  passed  from  a  more  rupj^d  to  a  more 
moilerate  Montiniam.     Still  we  shall  find  in  tins  work  Boni« 
certain  marks  of  pre- Montan  ism.     The  peculiar  subject  of  it1 
necessarily  brings  out  more   prominently  the   chai-acteristie 
diHtiuction  of  the  pure  Christian  »(and  point.     This  treatise 
ia  important  in  the  history  of  Christian  ethics ;  for  it  is  the 
first   which  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  a  virtue  that, 
occiipies  an  important  place  among  the  cardinal  virtues 
Cbristiauity,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  that  new  ethic 
Bpjrit  which  emanated  from  Christianity,  and  is  closely  cot 
liocted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  faith.      If  we' 
trace  Ivack  the  idea  of  this  virtue  to  that  of  the  ancient  group 
of  cardinal  virtues,  it  will  coiTospond  to  dttifnia  or  fotiUnd«,^ 
It  ia  the  more  passive  in  relation  to  the  predominantly  active 
which  ia  tha  fiuidamental  idüa  of  the  term,  but  lioth  arc  one 
'ii  the  ethicu!  outlin,i  of  the  Christian  btand-point, — ^that  one 
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BUireniiei'  cpf  thn  life  to  GckI  which  ie  the  same  in  duing  aud 
Buftering  ;  both  are  one  in  tlie  outline  of  the  Christian  couHict 
with  the  world,  of  the  victory  over  the  world  wluth  evince» 
itself  in  doing  nnd  Buffering.  Both  are  included  in  tl^e  New 
Testament  idea  of  ÜTroftoyi).  But  on  the  ancient  stand-point 
of  Be  If- complacency  and  Hclf-aufficiency  the  idta  of  active 
coufliot  was  predomiuant  j  in  that  virtue  the  passive  element 
WR3  fsuppfessed  ;  as  the  idea  of  humility  was  altogether  foreign 
to  antiquity.  But  in  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation, 
the  passive  element  ia  rendered  more  prominent  in  connexion 
with  humility,  aurreudcr  to  God,  and  a  holy  love.  It  is 
among  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity  that  Christ  by 
suffering  overcame  the  world,  and  that  believers,  follonnug  hia 
example,  must  overcome  by  Buffering.  The  coudition  of  the 
church  at  that  period  aroused  tlie  cuusciousuesä  of  tlie  call  to 
overcome  by  siiiTcriiiat,  and  how  the  suffering  chureli  had  in 
times  [)ast  overcome  the:  world.  But  suffering  is  naturally 
connected  with  doing.  Of  thf-t  yiAculiar  leading  principle  of 
the  Cliriötian  disposition  we  iind  an  animated  delineation  in 
this  treatise,  It  certainly  owes  nothing  to  the  peculiar 
tempera^meut  of  Tertullian.  Hia  naturally  rugged  unltending 
disposition  must  have  disposed  him  rather  to  self-willed 
action,  to  a  proud  defiance  of  his  lot;  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  nature  he  might  most  readily  be  hurried  away  into 
self-willetl  impatience  and  precipitate  action  ;  it  was  only  by 
a  hard,  »niremitting  conflict  that  he  conid  heconie  maater  of 
his  rude  refractory  nature.  He  felt  this  himself,  as  he  »ays, — 
"  I  confess  before  God  my  Lord,  that  I  venture,  rashly  enough, 
if  not  shamelessly,  to  write  concerning  patience,  for  the 
practice  of  which  I  am  altogether  iinfit,  as  a  man  in  whom 
there  ia  no  good  thing ;  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  they  who 
attempt  to  set  forth  and  commend  anything,  should  first 
themselves  be  found  in  the  practice  of  that  thing,  aud  should 
direct  the  energy  of  their  admonitions  by  the  authority  of 
tlieir  owu  conduct,  so  that  their  word  need  not  blush  for  their 
deficient  deeds.  And  I  wish  tliat  blushing  would  bring  its 
own  remedy,  so  that  the  shame  of  not  showing  forth  in  our- 
selves that  which  we  go  about  to  advise  for  others,  might 
school  us  into  showing  it  forth  ;  were  it  not  that  the  great- 
ness of  some  good  things,  aa  well  as  of  evils,  so  overliears  oxvc 
>wers  that  the  grace  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit  can  idoue  work  iu 
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lu«  fur  the  cumprelicnBion  iiiid  perfommnoe  of  it.  For  thai 
which  is  the  most  good  is  tlie  taust  ia  (iod's  hauda,  and  no 
other  than  hß  whu  puaso^Hes.  diHjieiiaes  to  each  as  he  wilL" 

A»  to  tliese  word»  a  oueHtion  arises,  whether,  aa  Rösselt  and 
Von  Colin  think,  they  licive  an  impress  of  Montaniam.  Cer- 
tainty we  must  admit  that  tliey  contain  more  than  the 
expnetsaiun  of  the  general  CliriBtian  sentiment,  that  all  good 
proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tliat  animates 
lielieven).  They  contain,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  of  degrees;  the 
higher  the  kind  of  good  is,  »»  much  vaore  must  the  dirioe 
Of^eiicy  |>iedoiivinate.  There  arej  moreover,  in  the  Christian 
life  miiuy  gifts  of  grace  of  «.>  high  a  kind,  that  nothing  in 
tJiem  d<'jK»nda  on  human  self-actiTity,  biit  everything  on  the 
divine  iuÜueiioe — witliout  human  f^enoy  they  proceed  alone 
from  the  will  of  God — he  imparts  them  to  some,  and  not 
to  others.  This  is  certainly  more  than  would  be  admitted  by 
the  genenil  Christian  consciousness  of  that  period.  We  find 
here  a  hnnian  passivity  which  corresponds  to  the  Montanist 
view  of  inH])iration,  in  which  man  remains  altogether  passive, 
and  to  the  Montanist  tendency  in  general,  which  causes  the 
human  to  retire  before  the  divine.  Yet  we  are  by  no  means 
authorized  to  maintain  that  the  admission  of  certain  in- 
dividual gifts  of  grace,  of  euch  a  kind,  is  explicable  only  from 
Montanism.  If,  iti  this  treatise,  we  ßnd  no  other  marks  of 
Montuuism,  hut  rather  those  of  an  opposite  kind,  we  must 
attribute  wlrnt  has  been  quoted,  to  those  sentiments  in  Ter- 
tultian  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  that  showed  a  certain 
affinity  to  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  and  afterwords  furnished 
a  point  of  connexion  for  it.  We  recognise  in  it  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Tertullian,  which,  being 
r»oted  iti  Ilia  whole  Ciiri.stian  personality,  would  have  mode 
him  the  forerunner  of  Augustine,  if  that  peculiar  tendency 
which  the  transforming  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  allow« 
to  lie  sjjecially  prominent,  had  not  been  still  more  develop 
in  him  by  tlie  influeuce  of  Montanism-  This  is  also  sliov 
by  the  mode  in  which  Tertullian,  in  this  treatise,  descril 
faith  as  the  operation  of  God,  in  the  words,  "  His  quibus  creder»'^ 
datum  eat." 

While  Tertullian,  therefore,  expresses  the  consciousness  how 
far  he  was  from  corresjionding  to  the  ideal  which  he  wished  to 
(IflBoiiba,  he  says — "  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  me,  to  reason 
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aboat  that  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  eiijoy ;  lite  thos«,  sick 
persons  who.  while  tbej  lack  healtb,  know  not  how  to  he 
flileut  about  its  blesäiugs.  In  hke  manner,  I,  wretched  man 
aa  I  am,  ever  sick  with  the  fever  <^  iuipatieuce,  must  ueeds 
sigh  for  aud  invoke,  and  discuss  that  healthj  state  of  patience 
which  I  p<jsäses3  not,  when  I  coll  to  mind,  and  in  the  coiitem- 
platioa  of  my  own  weakness  ruminate  on  iim  thought,  that 
tlie  good  heakh  of  faith  and  BomMineas  in  the  Lord's  religion 
are  not  easily  attained  by  any  oiie  unless  patience  lend  her 
aid."  Tertullian  well  knew  liow  to  disttuguish  Christian 
patience  from  the  cold  resignation  of  a  stoic,  aud  from  the 
Ktupiil  unfet'liiig  et^uanimity  of  a  cynic.  "  This  doctrine,"  he 
says,  "rüpreümits  Go*l  himself  as  the  example  of  patience,  first, 
as  the  Being  wlio  scatters  the  dew  of  his  light  etpially  ovei 
the  just  aud  the  unjust,  who  suffere  the  offices  of  the  seiiwumv 
the  Bervices  of  the  elements,  and   the  tributes  of  the  whol« 

creation  to  come  alike  to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 

And  this  instance,  indeed,  of  divine  patience  being,  aa  it  were, 
afar  off,  may  porchunce  be  reckoned  among  thot»  things  that 
are  too  high  for  U8.  But  w^hat  shall  we  say  of  that  which 
has,  in  a  manner,  been  handled  among  men  openly  in  tlie 
world  f  Thus  Tertullian  recognisea  here,  as  also  in  other 
reforeucea  in  the  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes  antecedent 
to  Christianity,  a  poiutiiig  to  the  fuller  representation  of  the 
image  of  God  in  Christ. 

In  the  incaniation  of  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  act  of  hia  seif- 
humiliiitiim  from  the  beginning,  TertuUian  sees  aa  image  of 
■patientia,  and  the  whole  life  of  Cbrist  appears  to  him  aa  the 
continuous  revelation  of  that  principle  from  which  his  appear- 
ttuoe  in  humanity  itself  proceeded,  "  God  suffers  bimaelf  to 
be  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  mother,  and  abides  the  time; 
and  being  bom,  endures  to  grow  up  into  youth;  aud  being  an 
adult,  is  niit  Ciiger  to  he  known,  bvtt  puts  a  further  slight 
upon  hiniBelf,  and  ia  baptized  by  his  own  Bei'\'ant,  and  repela 
the  attacks  of  the  tempter  by  words  only.  Wben  from 
the  Lord  he  became  the  Miiator,  teaching  man  to  escape 
death,  having  well  learned  the  forgiving  spirit  of  offended 
jiatienco,  '  he  strove  not,  be  cried  nut,  nor  did  any  one  hear  hi« 
voice  in  tiie  streets  ;  a  bruised  roed  he  broke  not,  the  smoking 

^lax  he  qvenched  not.' He  rejected  none  who  wialied 
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to  adhere  to  him  ;  he  despised  no  one's  table  or  house.  R< 
poured  out  water  to  wash  bis  diHcipW  feet  He  despised 
not  ]>ublicans  and  sinnera  lie  was  not  wroth  with  the  city 
that  refused  to  receive  him,  when  even  hia  discnples  wished 
that  fire  from  heaven  should  hastily  descend  on  the  insol 
town.  He  healed  the  uutliaukful,  and  gave  place  to  th^ 
who  laid  miarta  for  him,  Tliis  were  hut  little,  if  he  had  n< 
had  even  hi«  betrayer  with  him,  without  constantly'  jwinting 
him  out.  But  when  he  was  delivered  up,  when  he  was  led 
a  sheep  to  the  sacrifice,  he  opened  not  his  mouth  any  m 
thiui  a  lamb  under  the  hands  of  the  shearer.  He  whom,  if 
had  wished,  at  one  word,  legions  of  angela  from  heaven  wo 
have  attended,  would  not  iipprove  of  a  disciple's  ave: 
sworJ.     The  patience  of  the  Lord  was  wounded  in  the  pei 

of  Malchus He  who  had  purposed  to  hide  himself 

the  ftirui  of  a  man,  imitated  nothing  of  man's  impatien 
Herein  especially,  ye  Pharisees,  ye  ought  to  have  recognii 
the  Lord  :  auch  patience  as  this  no  man  could  exercise, 
greatness  of  tliesc  prooft  of  patience,  is  for  the  nations  a 
cause  for  refusing  belief,  but  for  ua  a  reason  and  a  building 
up  of  faith."  An  ingoniouH  thought !  Those  who  from  the 
atand-puint  of  faith  contemplated  the  life  of  Christ,  recognised 
in  that  palientia  as  it  was  never  found  iu  hiunanity  before 
Chrifit,  the  true  impress  of  tJie  divine,  the  moral  glory  of  the 
Divine  Being  revealing  itself  l)eueath  its  covering ;  and  thus  the 
Bervant  form  of  the  sufferer  who  bore  all  sufferings  patiently, 
tlie  self-emptying  of  divine  power  in  paii^ntia,  becomes  an 
incentive  to  unljelief  for  those  who  can  only  recognise  the 
divine  in  superhuman  rank  and  power,  and  who  are  not  at 
home  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  contemplation. 

Tertullian  deBcribes  patienlia  as  the  soul  of  the  genuine 
imitation  of  Christ,  as  well  aa  the  Christian  cardinal  virtue 
which  dtatinguishes  the  New  Testament  stand-point  from  tliat 
of  the  Old.  He  finds  tliia  particularly  exprestsed  in  tlie 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  recognises  in  that  discourse  a 
higher  law  substituted  for  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  w 
fulfik  in  a  higher  manner  whatever  it  takes  from  the 
Testament.  As  first  by  Clirist  the  living  image  of  pat 
had  Imjcu  given,  bo  first  by  Christianity  was  tlie  requirem 
made  for  such  a  cardjnul  virtue  ;  in  place  of  that  law  of 
retaliation,  which  the  Old  Tostameut  allowed  to  exist,  that 
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perfect  love,  which  endures  all  thiogs,  which  expels  all  t«»- 
patien-tia,  and  even  the  wish  for  retaliation,  was  appointed. 
In  this  reference,  TertulHaii  aajs — "  Christ  has  appointed 
patience  as  a  help  for  enlarging  and  fulfilling  the  law.  becaiuse 
this  alone  had  been  wanting  to  the  doctrine  of  righteouanes». 
For  in  nuiea  past  they  demanded  eye  for  eye  and  tootli  for 
tooth,  and  rendered  with  usury  evil  for  evil  Patience  was 
not  yet  upon  earth,  for  faith  was  not;  impatience,  meanwhile 
made  use  of  the  opportunities  of  the  law ;  it  was  easy  while 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  patience  was  absent.  But  when 
he  afterwards  appeared,  and  joined  the  giace  of  faith  with 
patience,  from  that  time  it  has  not  been  lawful  to  provuku 
even  by  a  word,  nor  to  say — '  Tknu/ooU'  without  f/««y«?-  oj 

ike  Judgment The   law  has  gained  more  than  it  lost ; 

for  Christ  sftys — '  Love  yonr  enemies,  and  bles»  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  your  persecutorB,  that  ye  may  be  thi' 
eons  of  your  Father  in  heaven.'  " 

Tertnllian  further  points  out,  that  patience  mtist  manifest 
itself  in  the  reiiunciiitiun  of  all  earthly  things.  "  Covetou»- 
nesa  consists  not  only  in  the  desire  for  that  which  is  another  s, 
for  that  which  appears  to  he  our  own  is  another's;  for 
nothing  strictly  spöiking  is  ours,  since  all  things  are  (Jrod's, 
whose  also  we  are  ourselves.  We  seek  what  is  another's  when 
we  bear  impatiently  the  loss  <,)f  what  is  another's.  Whoever 
is  disturbed  by  impatien(»  for  a  loss,  by  prefemng  earthly  to 
heavenly  things,  sins  immediately  against  God ;  for  the  spirit 
which  he  has  received  from  God,  he  disti'usts  for  the  sake  of 
earthly  things.  Let  us  willingly,  therefore,  lose  the  things  of 
earth,  and  keep  heavenly  things.  Let  the  whole  world  perish, 
if  only  I  gain  patience."  "  Nor  is  that  kind  of  impatience 
excussihle,"  he  says,  in  another  part,  "  when  we  have  lost  our 
friends,  and  some  feeling  of  sfjrrow  is  pleaded  for.  Regard 
muat  Iw  paid  to  the  apostle's  injunction,  '  Let  us  not  sorrow 
as  others  that  have  no  hope,'  (1  Thosa  iv.  13,)  and  rightly. 
For  if  we  believe  in  Ch  ist'a  resurrection,  wc  beUcvo  in  om 
own — we,  for  whom  he  both  died  and  roRe  again.  Therefore, 
nnoe  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  certain,  there  is  no  room 
for  grief  on  account  of  death,  no  room  for  the  impatience  of 
grief.  For  why  doat  thou  mourn,  if  thou  dost  not  believe 
that  thy  friend  has  perished?  Why  dost  thou  iiüpitiently 
liear  his  being  taken  away  for  a  while  who  thoi    belieir* 
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wUl  reiiirn  7  ^\Tiat  thou  thinkest  death,  is  setting  out  on 
a  jounioy.  He  who  goes  before  is  uot  to  be  grieved  for,  but 
longü^i  fur,  and  this  longing  is  to  be  tempered  with  patience. 
For  why  dost  thou  feel  excessively  for  his  depiulure  whe 
thou  wUt  soon  follow  2  Inc patience  after  this  sort  is  a 
omen  of  our  hope,  and  is  treachery  towards  our  faith, 
we  injure  Christ  when,  as  his  people  are  called  away,  we  do 
not  take  it  with  equanimity,  as  if  they  were  objects  of  pity. 
'I  desire,'  says  the  aptetle,  '  to  be  taken  back  and  to  be  with  the 
Lord.'  How  much  better  does  he  show  the  wish  of  Christiji 
Therefore,  if  we  grieve  impatiently  for  those  who  hiwe  obtaii 
their  wish,  we  do  not  w^ish  to  obtain  it  ourselvea."' 

Tertulliau  theti  points  out  howthe  spirit  of  Christian  patie 
should  be  manifested  ia  the  treatment  of  füllen  brethren, 
by  gfievoufl  sins  had  broken  the  Iwptismal  covenant.'     •' 
must  not  reniain  a  single  day  without  patience.      And  sinö^ 
it  guide.s  every  kind  of  salutary  discjipline,  what  wonder  if  it, 
iniuidters  also  to  repentance  that  comes  to  the  sJiccour  of 
fallen,  when  in  the  ca.%e  of  a  niatrimonisd  separation  for  sc 
cause  which  allows  a  man  or  woman  to  continue  in  a  state 
widowhood — this  (patience)  waits,  this  desires,  this  pravs  fur 
their  salvation  as  for  those  wlio  will  one  day  repent.      Hi 
much  good  does  it  bring  to  both  ! — it  hinders  the  one  frfl 
adultary,  it  improves  the  other.     Thus  it  aj)peürs  in  th< 
holy    examples  of  patience   in   the    Lords   parables, 
jtiitieiice  of  the  nhepherd  seeks  and  fiuds  the  wandering  elic 
For  iuipiitieiice  would  eiusily  ileapise  a  single  sheep, 
patience   uudcrtakea  the  labour  of  socking,  and  the  patiij 
besirer  carried  the  neglected  sinner  on  his  sliouMerH. 
patience  of  the  father  also  receives  and  clothes  and  feeds 
prodigal  son,  and  excuses  him  to  the  impatience  of  the  ana 
bi\>thcr.     He  thwefore  who  had  l>een  iost  is  saved   becaB 
he  repented,  and  his  repentjuice  w^ua  uot  lost  because  it 
with  jxUieiiee.     For  what  ia  love,  the  highest  pledge  of  fuj 
tiia  trcaüure  of  the  Christian  name  which  the  apostle  eiilogil 
with  all  tlie  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  trained  by 
discipline  of  patience  ?" 

The  pajBsage  we  have  quoted  on  repentaiioe  is  of 
importance  in  deciding  the  ipiestion  whether  TertuilLm  wr 
thi-  work  as  a  Montanist.     We  have  already  seen  that 
•  0«p.  ix.  >  Cap.  xli. 
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Äie  staiid-point  of  MontaniBm  tJie  peccata  morialia  committed 
after  baptism  were  regarded  as  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lution. Now,  if  ill  the  above  passage  the  contniry  is  implied, 
this  would  be  a  certain  sign  that  the  treatise  was  composed 
before  TcrtuUiun  joined  the  MoutanistB.  But  two  exceptions 
may  be  taken  againat  thia  conclusion  ;  first,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  tliat  passage  the  repentance  spoken  of  ia  not  for  pee- 
cata  mortalia,  but  for  the  eo-called  peccata  venalia ;  or, 
secondly,  it  may  be  maintained  (as  has  been  done  by  Nösselt 
and  Von  Colin)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  absolution  of 
the  church  which  might  be  granted  for  sucii  bius,  but  only 
to  the  possibility  of  divine  forgiveness.  The  Montanist  never 
denied  that  even  those  persona  wbo  htid  sinned  so  grievouidy 
after  baptism  must  bo  exhorted  to  repent.  According  to 
their  views  there  was  therefore  always  room  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  patierUia  in  their  condiict  towarils  the  faUen  ;  only 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  which  they  had  once  trifled  with, 
could  not  be  again  promised, — absolution  in  the  name  of  the 
church  could  nfit  be  imparted  to  them. 

But  as  to  the  first  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely 
Bwall  sins,  hut  the  eo-called  peccata  mortalia  are  here  spoken 
of;  for  ttdidtery  is  eipresaly  named,  which  belongs  to  the 
latter  olasa.  Moreover,  Tertullian  describes  in  genenJ  the 
sins  of  that  class  which  without  repentance  must  issue  in  the 
pei-dition  of  thoae  who  commit  them.  As  to  the  second  sup- 
position, the  manner  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
implies  the  certainty  that  salvation  may  be  attained  through 
repentance.  The  whole  tone  of  his  discourse  proves  tliat  he 
is  speaking  of  the  succour  rendered  by  patience,  by  which  the 
fidlen  are  led  to  repentance,  and  at  last  made  partiikers  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  It  appears  that  Tertullian  wislied  to  con- 
trast the  patienlia,  in  the  matter  of  repentance,  with  the 
irnpatientia  of  the  too  strict.  The  impatience  of  the  elder 
brother  in  tlie  panble  reminds  him  of  the  want  of  forbearing 
patience  in  too  strict  a  party  ;  and  it  is  wortiiy  of  notice  that 
he  adduces  aa  instances  of  patience  exactly  thos»  parabies  the 
application  of  which  to  the  point  agitated  in  the  church  on 
the  subject  of  repentance,  he  combated  in  his  later  Montanist 
writings.  Still,  it  has  lieen  objected,  that  the  MoutHuist 
doctrine,  which  allows  of  only  one  marriaee,  is  to  be  found 
here.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  oaae.     It  only  amounts  to 
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thiö,  that  when  married  persons  have  sepai'ated  uu  auüouni 
adultery  ooinuiitteii  by  one  of  them,  the  party  sepai-uting  is 
nut  justiliei  in  contracting  a  new  man-iage.  Pattentia  is  to 
he  liere  eA'itioed  on  the  part  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  haa 
hi  lament  the  want  of  cuiijiujal  fidelity  in  the  other  party 
not  contracting  a  new  matTJage,  but  still  seeing  in  the  fi 
an  übjüt't  of  c^jiijiigul  affection,  praying  for  their  salvation 
l)ci»g  ready  to  be  reconciled  on  their  repentance.  Without 
Iteing  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  conld  believe  that  this  might 
lie  inferred  ft-om  the  pas&jgeB  in  the  Gospels  compared  with 
I  Vor.  vii.  11.  Such  a  view  wonld  hurmonizie  better  with 
the  stern  character  of  his  piety,  which  led  him  on  ail  oooa» 
sions  to  t^iko  the  more  rigid  side,  and  with  his  ideal  con 
tion  of  the  marriage  union  among  Christians  ;  so  that  ii 
uf  oiir  being  obliged  to  explain  and  defend  his  statements  on 
the  ground  of  hia  Montanism,  we  should  rather  find  in 
earlier  tune  of  hia  sentiments  a  point  of  connexion  for 
later  MuntajYist  opinions.  The  same  explanation  may 
given,  when  Tortullian  commends  as  an  effect  of  patü 
thftt  n  widow  declines  marrying  again,  without  renderin] 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  such  a  second  m: 
as  in  itself  unchristian.  He  simply  classes  this  among  tbi 
things  which  denote  a  higher  degree  of  Christian  perfection, 
but  am  by  no  means  be  considered  as  absolutely  enjoined 
This  applies  also  to  his  high  estimate  of  celibacy,  conuect49d 
with  a  misconception  that  early  arose  from  a  too  literal  iuter- 
jirctation  of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on  those  who 
abstained  from  marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  representing  pattentia  in 
ascetic  life  as  evincing  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection 
This  also  was  a  tendency  of  the  Chiistian  life  preceding  Mon- 
tanism, which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  might  have  been 
easily  produced  in  the  firat  opposition  of  Cliristianity  to  the 
vorld.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  mark  of  non-Montaniam 
n  the  manner  of  his  describing  the  operation  of  patientia  in 
times  of  persecution.  "  The  patience  of  the  flesh  fights  in  perse- 
cutions. If  flight  urges,  the  flesh  fights  against  the  discomforts 
of  flight.  If  even  the  prison  oppresses,  the  flesh  is  in  chains^  the 
flesh  is  in  the  stocks,  the  flesh  is  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in 
that  poverty  of  light  and  in  that  penury  of  the  world.  But 
«rhen  the  Christian  is  led  forth  to  tJje  trial  of  felicity,  to ' 
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jpVfirtuiiity  of  tlie  aetoiid  bajihsm,  to  tlie  ascent  itself  cf  the 
divine  »eat,  no  [jatieiieo  is  of  intire  value  tlian  tiiat  of  tlie  Iwdy." 
Tertiilliau  Jiere  descriliea  the  successive  stiigos  in  wliicii  pati- 
entia  verifies  itself  under  persecution.  The  highest  stag«  is 
that  i)f  martyrdum.  But  he  does  net  require  that  a  Ciiristian 
should  give  himself  up  to  mprtyrdom.  He  considers  even 
ßiglit  under  [»ersecutiun,  by  which  the  Cln-istian  at  uiicc  fixlhls 
the  duty  of  prescrvnig  his  life  and  of  keeping  the  faith,  iu>  (t 
ChriKtian  act,  bj  which  patientia  is  proved  A  MoiitAuisI 
would  certainly  not  thus  have  expressed  himself. 

Had  TeituUian  been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  could  ho 
have  omitted,  as  he  described  the  progress  ft'om  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  New  in  patieniia,  to  mention  what  was  allied  to 
it  in  tlte  Montauiyt  couneiion  of  idefia,  the  still  further  pro- 
gress in  it  made  by  the  üöw  i-evelatioiis  of  the  Puniclcte  1 
He  closes  the  treatise  with  a  beautiful  and  graphic  delineation 
of  patience  and  its  agency  : — "  She  fortifies  faith,  guides  peace, 
aids  love,  promotea  humility,  waits  for  penitence,  affixes  the 
seid  to  a  full  confession ;"  (no  doubt  litiftoXoyiiirtf,  is  here  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  church-re|)entance.  and  Tertidlian  would 
bai-dly  have  so  expressed  himself  if  he  had  not  admitted  ii 
repenffuice  which  would  lead  to  absolution;  if,  tlierefore.  he 
bad  not  at  that  time  assented  to  the  ciurent  church  prin- 
ciples ;) — "  she  controls  the  flesli,  presenres  the  spirit,  bridles 
the  tongue,  holds  back  the  hand,  trciids  underfoot  tempta- 
tions, drives  away  scandals,  consimimates  martyrdom,  consoles 
the  pcior  man,  moderates  the  rich,  stiuins  not  the  weak,  wears 
not  out  the  strong,  delights  the  believer,  invites  the  heathen, 
comtncnds  the  slave  to  his  master,  and  his  master  to  Godj 
adonis  the  woman,  approves  the  man  ;  is  loved  in  a  boy,  is 
piuised  in  a  youth,  is  honoured  in  the  iiged,  is  beautiful  in 
every  sex,  in  every  age.  Come  now  !  if  wo  can  describe  her 
took.s  and  demeanour.  Her  countenance  is  tmnquil  and 
placid  ,  her  forehead  clear  and  contracted  by  no  wrinkle  of 
grief  or  anger;  her  eyebrows  cheerfully  unkiiit,  her  ojes 
directed  dnwiiwards  in  humility,  not  in  grief;  her  mouth  is 
seak'ii  with  the  honour  of  taciturnity  ;  her  colour,  such  as 
beloiii;^  to  the  unanxiuns  and  the  innocent ;  her  head  is  fre- 
quently shaken  at  the  devil  with  a  smile  of  detiance  ;  her 
boBJ^iui  is  ctivered  witl  a  white  garment,  fitting  close  to  the 
xiv  'int  blown  al>out  nor  soiled,  for  she  sita  on  the  tLrooe 
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of  his  most  mild  aiid  gentle  spirit  who  is  not  gathered  in  th« 
whirlwind,  nor  darkens  in  the  cloud,  but  is  of  tender  screuitj, 
open  and  simple,  whom  Elias  saw  at  the  third  time.  (1  King« 
xix.  11.)  t  or  where  God  is,  there  is  his  foster-daughter.  Patience. 
When,  therfeforCt  the  Spirit  of  God  descends,  Patience  is  hia 
inaeparable  tonipaiiion.  If  we  admit  her  not  with  the  Spirit, 
will  he  always  remaui  with  ua  i  Nay,  I  know  not  whether 
he  will  continue  any  longer  —  witliout  his  companion  and 
handmaid  he  must  necessarily  feel  pained  at  all  times  and 
in  all  jilaces.  Whatever  his  enemy  inflicts,  he  cannot  bear 
it  iilnne,  wanting  the  instrument  of  bearing  it.  This  is  tlie 
method,  this  the  discipline  of  j)atieuce,  this  a  work  celestial 
and  truly  Christian  j  not  Jike  the  patience  of  the  nation« 
of  the  earth,  false  and  shameful."  After  coutrastiug  divine 
patience  with  its  caricature  in  the  endurance  practised  by 
the  wicked,  he  concludes  with  saying,  "  Let  us  love  tlie 
patience  of  God,  the  [Mitience  of  Christ.  Let  us  repay  to  him 
what  he  has  him.self  paid  for  us.  I^et  us  offer  to  him  th& 
patience  of  the  sjjirit,  the  patience  of  the  fle.sh,  we  that 
in  the  resun-ection  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  sjiirit." 

In  respect  ofthat  mild  and  liberal  spirit  which  was  at  lie 
greatest  remove  from  the  Montanist  stand-point,  the  treatise 
on  Prayer  {Df  Oratione)  is  most  akin  to  that  ou  Patience 
{De  I'alieniia).  AMion  we  distinguish  in  Tertulliau's  life 
epochs  of  a  fi-eer  und  milder,  as  well  aa  of  a  nuire  Bevere  and 
contracted  spirit,  we  must  either  suppose  that  Lis  stem  and 
rough  uatiu*e  was  at  first  more  completely  subdued  by  the 
transfornjiug  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  afterwj 
revived,  was  the  means  of  leading  TertiUlian  in  his  co' 
tions  of  Christianity  to  Montanism,  and  under  tliat  syi 
attained  to  still  greater  vigour; — according  to  these  internal 
marks  we  should  place  the  treatise  on  Prayer  in  tiiis  claa»  of 
TertuHian's  writiugu,  let  it  follow  the  trcittise  ou  Patience,  and 
regard  both  as  prudtictioiis  of  this  first  epoch; — or,  we  must 
admit,  that  TertuUian  at  a  later  period  had  stripj>ed  off  his 
Montanism  and  had  become  more  mild  and  libeiid  in  hia 
Christian  diaposition;  then  these  two  treatises  would  belong 
to  the  later  epoch.  We  might  deem  the  latter  supposition 
to  be  psychologically  probable,  if  it  only  had  a  historical 
basis.  Meanwhile  it  is  questionable  whether  we  trejustiiied 
In  diiitinguifihiug  according  to  such  internal  marks,  t; 
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epcths  in  th";  Christian  development  of  the  man  ;  whether  we 
ought  not  Tiither  to  assume  that  thore  were  some  Hpeoial 
momeats  when  the  trausfuruiiug  principle  of  Christianity  had 
the  aacendtjiicy — iis  in  tlie  life  of  every  one  certdti  moitiei»!» 
may  occur  when  the  Christian  spirit  i>enetrate3  more  freely 
and  manifests  itaelf  in  a  more  generous  effusion.  However 
that  niay  be,  this  treatise  on  Prayor  is  an  important  menio- 
rial  of  a  spirit  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  Montaoiam. 
He  was  imjjellod  by  hia  Hving  zeal  for  internal  practical 
Christianity,  to  compose  this  work,  especially  in  order  to 
exhibit  by  aa  anidysiö  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  essence  of 
Christian  prayer,  to  point  out  the  iraportiiice  of  prayer  for 
ChrLstians,  to  describe  tho  right  disposition  from  which 
Christian  pruycr  must  proceed,  ami  to  warn  against  several 
superstitious  tendencies  of  lieulhca  and  Jewish  origin  which 
had  mingled  with  ChriHtianity. 

"  Oiir  Lord  Jeaua  Christ,"  so  Tcrtiillian  begins,  "pre- 
scribed for  us,  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testatnent,  a  new 
form  of  prayer.  For  it  buhovod  in  this  case  also,  to  lay  up 
new  wine  in  new  skins,  and  to  sew  a  new  piece  on  a  new 
garment."  Tht;  peculiar  character  of  ths  Christian  stand- 
point must,  tl8  TertuHtän  thinks,  he  e8}>ecially  apparent  in 
the  metliod  of  prayer.  Here  we  see  how  he  diating^iished  the 
two  stand-points  of  religious  development  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  He  says  that  in  part  the  Old  TestJiment  stand- 
point w:o  altogether  removed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Circum- 
cision ;  in  fiart  Its  defects  supplied,  as  in  other  ptirta  of  the 
law;  in  ptirt  fulfilled,  as  in  prophecy ;  and  in  part  carried  on  to 
completion,  as  in  the  Ciirietiau  faith  itself.'  He  therefore 
aasumea  here  a  continuous  development  of  the  f  lith  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  All  haa  been  transformed  from 
the  caroid  to  the  spiritual.  These  are  the  idefia  by  which 
TertuUian  rises  above  himself,  and  had  he  [lursned  them  to 
their  logical  consequences  he  would  have  l>een  led  to  a  more 
correct  conception  of  m.auy  pjirtioulars,  and  preserved  from 
that  mingling  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-pointa 
which  already  had  liecuine  too  prevalent.  Ue  considers  John 
the  Baptist  aa  the  transition-point  from  the  Old  Testtunent 

i"C>-t«riim  quicqiiid  roiro  Tuemt  ant  demntaluTn  cur,  m  circumciaio, 
aut  suppleturn,  ut  retiqua  lex;  «ut  impletuor  ut  prophetu;  kut  p«F 
le.tufla,  m  fides  ip*i."    Cap.  I. 


development  to  the  New.  ife  hod  drawn  up  a  particular 
form  of  prayer  for  his  disciplee,  Biiited  to  liis  peculiar  Btand- 
poiut  j  yet  everything  connected  with  John  was  only  a  pre- 
paration for  the  appeamnca  of  Christ,  and  in  him  must 
everything  terra iuate.  So  because  John's  form  of  prayer 
belonged  only  to  such  a  preparative  transition-point,  it  could 
not  be  retained.  Keferriug  to  this,  he  says  of  the  relation  of 
John's  stand-point  to  Christ's  appearance  generally,  that  ^  tfao 
whole  work  of  the  forenumer  with  the  Spirit  itself  muKt  pan 
over  to  the  Lord."  We  find  here  already  tho  germ  of  those 
peculiar  views  which  Tertullian  afterwards  developed  more 
fully  us  a  Montanist,  tliat  as  the  operation  of  the  Diviofi 
Spirit  in  John  was  only  preptuutory  and  frngnientary,  this 
Spirit  departed  from  him  when  He  appeared  in  whom  dwelt 
tlie  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and  hence  it  happened  that  he  who 
by  tho  illumination  of  the  Spirit  had  at  first  testified  uf  Jesiw 
OS  the  Mesäiuh,  became  jM3rplexed  about  him.  But  had  Ter- 
tulliau  btieu  at  this  time  a  Müntanist,  he  could  not,  when 
ln?atiiig  of  tho  variou«  stages  of  development,  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  last,  perfecting  the  whole  by  the  revelations  uf 
the  Paraclete. 

Teitudlian  then  proceetla  to  consider  the  directions  relative 
to  praying  that  precede  tl«ä  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  prayer  itacJf 
in  its  separate  parts.  He  firet  notices  the  exhortation  to  praj 
in  secret,  Thiw  should  6ei*vo,  as  lie  says,  to  press  upon  us  the 
belief  that  the  aye  and  ear  of  Almighty  Cod  is  present  in 
secret,  and  to  promote  that  modesty  of  faith  which  would 
cause  ua  to  offer  uur  devutious  to  him  alone  whom  we  believe 
to  see  and  hear  everj-where.  He  then  comes  to  Christ's 
injunction  not  to  use  many  words  in  prayer,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  that  men  should  not  ap}dy  to  tho 
Lord  with  a  host  of  words,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  will  provide  for  hi.s  own  people  of  his  own  accord.  He 
discovers  heavenly  wisdom  in  presenting  such  a  rich  fidness 
of  thought  in  so  few  words.  We  may,  he  says,  call  tho  Lord's 
Prayer  in  fact  an  epitome  (breviarium)  of  the  whole  Gospel. 

He  then  goes  on  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself.  *'  This,'"  he 
says,  "begins  with  a  testimony  to  God,  and  the  diguit^ 
of  faith.  That  we  can  call  Gitd  omt  Father  is  gaine<i  tor  ua 
by  faith,  for  it  stands  written,  'To  them  who  believe  on  him  b« 
gRve  |>ower  that  they  should  he  called  '.he  sous  oi  Go<L'    Huw 
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■  frequently  am  the  Lord  called  God  our  Father ;  yea 
has  taviylit  ua  to  call  no  one  father  ou  earth  but  only 
Hini  vvhoia  we  have  in  heaven.  ....  The  name  of  God  the 
father  had  been  disclosed  to  no  one  ;  even  Moses  who  asked 
concerning  it,  heard  in  truth  another  name.  To  us  it  has 
been  revealed  in  tlie  Son.  For  now  is  the  Son  a  new  name 
of  the  Fatfier."'  He  then  appeals  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  T 
am  come  in  the  Father's  aame,"  John  v.  43  ;  and,  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name ;"  and,  ■'  I  have  manifested  thy  name  untti 
men,"  John  xvii.  6.  "  Wc  pray  therefore  that  this  name  may 
be  hallowed.  Not  as  if  it  became  men  to  wish  well  to  (iod, 
as  if  there  were  any  other  from  whom  it  could  bo  wished  for 
him,  or  that  he  suffered  mJesa  we  so  wished.  Evidently  it  is 
becomiug  that  God  should  be  blessed  everywhere  and  always, 
by  every  man,  for  the  remembrance  always  due  of  his  bene- 

fita When  has  not  the  name  of  Gud  been  holy  and 

Banctilied  by  himself,  since  ho  of  himself  sanotifies  others.  To 
whom  that  company  of  angels  ceases  not  to  say,  Holy,  holy, 
holy  !  Wherefore  we  also,  aspiring  to  be  augelts  if  we  so 
deserve,  learn  that  heavenly  address  to  God,  and  tlie  soiirce 
of  future  glory.  Thua  much  as  regards  the  glory  of  God. 
On  the  other  liand,  as  to  our  petition  when  we  say,  '  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,'  wo  pray  that  it  may  be  hallowed  in  us,  who  are 
in  Him,  and  ut  the  same  time  in  others  also,  whom  the  gi'ace 
of  God  yet  awaits,  tlvat  we  may  obey  this  command  iti  praying 

for  all,  even  fur  our  eneraiea *  Thy  will  be  done  in 

heaven  and  in  earth.'  Not  that  any  one  can  hinder  the 
doing  of  his  will,  and  that  we  pray  for  anccess  to  his  will,  but 
we  pray  that  his  will  may  be  tloue  in  all  men."  Tertnllian 
says,  that  this  would  be  the  meaning  even  if  we  took  the 
words  heaven  and  earth  figuratively  for  desh  and  ö[>irit. 
Although  it  is  to  be  understood  simply,  yet  is  the  sense  the 
Bame,  tliat  God's  will  may  be  done  in  us  on  earth,  that  it  may 

'  "Jum  euim  Filius  novum  F^utris  tunuRii  eüt."  In  tlie  first  utlirion 
1  CDiiüi<lered  an  etuciMla  ion  nei;eB«;iry  of  this,  cnrf.iiinlv,  naher  ulMcure 
ezpreiisiüu.  [  prupustd  Lo  nad,  "  Jam  cniin  Fitu-  pjurm  nuiiicu  e-C" 
Yet  I  now  urmnidur  thin  correction  an  nut  neieA-wirv  or  «utficiently 
JattiGed.  Tbc  wordn  of  Tertulli.m  umy  bti  ko  mi>icri<tiiu<l  that  .since 
ChridL  hau  rcviuled  biuirHiir  tu  nit-n  »imp!}'  an  tli.-  Snu  oi  Uoil,  and  m 
Ckther  and  »on  aru  corriitativi!  iileas,  ttio  new  ^pi^uilic  ruiitiiuu  oi'  liod  om 
Citlier  to  thoiV  who  lj«>:ouie  hk  qh'ldrao  ibrough  Ctirn«l  Ui»  Sou,  mtß 
tbereb  ■  iaircduoad. 
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hereafter  be  dotw  \v.  heaven  also.  "  But  That  does  G!od  wOi, 
excepting  that  we  ahould  walk  ucconUng  to  his  rule?  We 
pray  therefore  that  he  would  »upply  ue  with  tbc  eubatanw 
and  power  of  doing  bis  will,  that  we  mkj  be  saved  LmjI 

heaven  and  earth,  liecause  the  aulvatioD  cf  tliose  whom  hi 

adopl<xl  \n  the  sum  of  his  will  This  is  that  will  ofGoä 
whitiii  the  Lord  has  administered  hy  preaching,  working, 
enduring.  For  thus  he  bimsclf  said,  /le  did  not  hU  own 
but  his  Fathers;  without  doubt,  what  he  did  was  the 
the  Father,  to  which  as  to  an  example  we  are  now  called  that 
we  niuy  preach,  and  W(jrk,  and  endure,  even  unto 
That  we  may  lie  able  to  fulfil  these  things  the  will  of 
necessary."  In  thew  word»  he  no  doubt  means  to  call  ai 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  ''  When  we  say,  'Thy 
will  be  dune,'  even  iu  this  we  wibh  well  to  ourselves,  because 
there  ia  no  evil  in  God's  will,  even  though  according  to  the 
deserts  of  each,  it  be  otherwise  inflicted.  By  this  sayi: 
forewarn  ourselves  for  endurance.  The  Loi^  aJso  wh 
had  wished  to  exhibit  in  his  own  fleali  the  infirmity  o\ 
flesh  with  the  reality  of  siiffenng,  '  Father,'  said  he,  *  let  this 
cup  pass  away;'  then  reoolleeting  himselfj  '  not  vaj  wUI,  but 
thine  be  done.' 

"  AIko  the  prayer  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  is  to  be  understood 
like  '  Thy  will  Ihj  douo,'  namely,  in  ourselves.  For  when  does 
not  Cod  reign,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  all  kings  1  But 
whatever  we  wish  for  ourselves,  we  presage  in  him."  Thus  he 
refers  the  doing  of  («oda  will  to  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 
Here  a  remarkable  >  ontrast  is  presented  in  TertuUian  himaell 
We  have  seoo  that  iu  his  AiM>logy  he  distinctly  specifies  aa  an 
object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians  the  delay  of  tlie  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  on  acwjuiit  of  the  expected  severe  tribu- 
lation, and  their  dread  of  the  divine  judgment.  But  here,  oa 
the  coutrarj',  ho  combats  the  notiun  uf  the  adoption  of  Buoh  a 
prayer  by  tJhristiuns.  \>'liatever  stood  iu  contravention  of 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  coming  of  God'a 
kingdom,  appeared  to  him  as  HljsoIutL'ly  unchristian.  "  W 
fore,  if  the  appearing  of  Cod's  kiugdoiii  belongs  to  the 
God  and  to  our  earnest  expectation,  how  3an  some  pray 
lengthening  out  of  the  age,  when  the  kingdom  of 
trhicii  we  pray  that  it  may  come,  touds  to  the  consummi 
of  the  agel    We  wish  to  reign  earlier,  a  ad  not  to  serve  lo 
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Eveu  if  it  were  not  prescribed  in  the  prayer,  about  praying 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  we  should,  of  our  own  accord, 

offer  that  petition,  hastening  to  the  fruition  of  our  hope 

Yes,  Lord,  let  thy  kingdom  come  with  utmost  speed !  The 
wish  of  Chriatiaus,  the  confusion  of  the  heathen,  the  joy  of 
angels,  for  which  we  struggle ;  yea,  more,  for  which  we  praj." 
We  hero  recognise  in  TcrtuUian,  who  at  different  periods 
of  hia  life  advocated  botli  this  view  and  the  other,  a  con- 
trariety of  disposition  and  sentiment.  Here  the  prevailing 
tone  is  the  confidence  of  child-like  faith  and  of  ohild-likc  love. 
The  helieving  soul,  in  yearning,  devoted  love^  unmixed  with 
fear,  presses  forward  to  the  end,  the  apjiearing  of  Christ.  But 
in  the  other  modo  of  contemplating  xhe  future,  the  soul  ia 
Btrained  and  put  upon  the  rack  with  images  of  terror.  The 
awfijlneas  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  present  from  the 
iast  glorious  future,  presses  too  powerfully  on  the  soul  to 
alkw  of  her  surrenderiug  hei-self  to  the  joyful  prospect  that 
forms  the  fiual  aim  of  all  her  aspirations.  The  child-like 
relation  Is  disturbed  and  infringed  by  the  legal  standpoint. 

Tertnllian  finds  a  peculiar  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  the  construction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  "  after  heavenly 
things  that  is,  after  the  name  of  Gtid,  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God — there  ia  a  place  found  for  a  petition 
relating  to  earthly  wants."  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  •'  the  petition  for 
daily  bread  may  be  understood  spiritually.  For  Christ  is  our 
bread,  becau  e  Chriat  is  life,  and  bread  is  life  ;"  that  ia,  Christ 
is  for  the  life  of  the  soul  what  bread  is  for  the  lifo  of  the  body. 
If  these  words  are  so  undersiood,  two  things  are  contained 
in  them  ;  the  petition  for  continuouB  spiritual  coromunioii 
with  Chrisit  as  the  true  bread  of  the  soul,  and  for  an  insepa- 
rable union  with  him,  for  which  the  Lord's  Supjier  is  a 
medium,  and  (secondly)  a  justifici^tion  for  aJway.s  participating 
in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  thus  to  be  continually  placed  in  this 
peculiarly  sjinctifyitig  connesiun  with  the  body  of  Christ,  of 
which  the  sup[>er  is  the  medium,  and  which  Tertullian  dis- 
tinguishes as  something  specific'  from  that  di>]ne  vital  com- 
munion with  Christ  which  ovight  to  exist  throughout  the 
whole  life  of  a  Christian.  From  this  passa^^  two  things  ara 
evident,  that  TortuUian  distinguishes  the  manner  in  which 

'  Cap.  vi.  "Itaque  petendo  paueui  (luutadiunum  perpetuitatem  po» 
tnkmuii  iu  Chrbta  et  iadividuitfttem  a  corpora  <^ua 
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(Christ  conimuiiiciite«  liiinacif  in  the  supper  by  a 
Ixjdily  cüuüict,  fi'om  tho  suiienmtiind  spiritual  eommunioo 
witli  him  08  embracing  tiie  whole  Christian  liTe,  au< 
(aecondly)  that  he  by  no  means  admitted  the  penetmti 
tiie  hrciid  und  wine  by  the  body  mid  blood  of  Öbrist  j 
thu.s  dcserilies  the  fMirt!ci[)itti(jii  of  CliriBl  in  the  sn' 
^'Timi  qtiod  et  corpus  ejus  in  |«ue  ceiisetiir." '  Thus  hi 
plajus  tlie  wards  of  tiie  institution.  We  notice  this  in  passing, 
becHUse  we  are  ]H"epiired  to  consider  in  the  fseqnel  more  ftdly, 
Tertiilli:in*s  duetrino  of  the  stipjwr  in  connexion  with  the 
gencr.il  develi>i)ment  of  tins  doctiine. 

From  tiie  conujiuuiciktive  love  of  God  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding petitions  lefer,  Teitwllian  pisses  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  referont;e  to  sin,  to  which  the  following  [>etitiuus  correspoud. 
*'  It  follows,  that  haviiij;  noticed  the  ).'l>emlity  of  God,  -v^ 
Bhoiild  also  supplicate  his  clemency.  Foi  wliat  would  bodily 
nourishment  piiiHt,  if  we  are  reckoned  in  reference  to  tl^em 
an  a  hull  for  sacrifice  f  The  Lord  knew  that  himself  only 
was  without  sin.  He  teaches,  therefore,  'Forjjive  ns  our  debts.' 
Prayer  fur  foi'^iveness  is  a  confcKsiun,  for  he  that  asUcs  forgive- 
uesa,  cuiifcssies  tnui.*fjr]essiou.  Thus  is  repentmce  slkown 
acceptable  to  God,  bectxnae  he  prefera  it  to  the  death  of  a, 
sinner  ....  For  the  completeness  nf  so  brief  a  j>nxyer,  that 
we  iiKiy  [n-ay  not  only  for  the  remission  of  sins  but  for  their' 
turning  away,  it  is  added,  'Lead  us  not  into  temptation,^  that 
ia,  Hufter  us  not  to  be  led  by  him  who  tempts  ....  This  in 
explained  by  the  ne.xt  clause»  'but  deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one.'"  At'tei'  this  explanution  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Teilullian 
Bays,  "  God  alone  can  teach  ns  how  he  Avovdd  have  lis  piuy. 
The  sacred  duty  therefore  of  pmyer,  ordained  by  liimself,  aod 
animated  1>y  his  Spirit  even  at  the  time  when  it  \n'uci 
from  ilia  divine  mouth,  ascends  by  its  own  right  to  h 
commending  to  the  Father  what  the  Sun  has  taught." 

Itespeutiug  the  state  of  the  disiKtsition  that  is  suitable 
pmyer,  he  tlius  spciiks  : — ■'■  The  exercise  of  pniyer  oiiu; 
be  free,  nut  only  fiom  anger,  but  from  all  dioorder  of  mind 
whalever,  l^eiiig  sent  forth  from  such  a  spirit,  as  is  the  Spirit 
to  wliiiui  it  is  sent  Fora  jiollnted  spirit  cannot  be  »ckuow- 
ledged  by  a  Holy  Spirit,  nor  a  sad  spirit  by  a  joyful  one, 


'  ''  PiuiIk  est  i^orpua  Cbruti— oaipiw  Ciirialt  cenaetur  in  paue."^ 
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&  fettered  spirit  by  a  free  one.  No  one  receiTes  an  adversai-y  ; 
no  one  atlmita  any  save  a  compeer." 

From  what  he  says  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  dis- 
poaitiou  necessary  for  prayer,  he  takes  occasiou  fo  enter  hia 
protest  against  many  superstitiouB  practices  wliich  had  found 
their  way  among  Christians  from  the  Jews  and  heatliens,  such 
as  washing  the  hands  before  every  prayer.  "  Wliat  reason  is 
there,"  he  asks,  "  in  entering  upon  prayer  with  the  hamis 
indeed  washed  but  with  the  spirit  foul  ?  when  even  for  the 
tiaiids  themselvea  apiritital  cleanliness  is  necessary,  that  they 
may  be  lifted  up  pure  from  falsehood,  murder,  cruelty,  poison- 
iugs,  idolatry,  and  other  defilements,  which,  being  conceived 
by  the  spirit,  are  brought  to  maturity  by  the  labour  of  tlie 
hands.  This  is  true  cleanness,  not  that  which  many  super- 
stitiously  observe,  using  water  before  every  prayer  and  even 
washing  the  whole  body.  But  the  hands  are  pure  enough 
which  we  have  once  washed  with  tho  whole  body  in  Christ ;" 
tloat  is,  if  we  only  preserve  the  purification  granted  to  the 
whole  man  through  Christ,  henceforth  every  thing  will  be 
pure.  The  hands  reqidre  no  special  purifying.  In  all  this 
we  i-ecogiiisc  the  pure  Christian  element  of  TertuHian's  spirit 
in  contrast  to  the  other  element  of  externality,  which  we 
elsewhere  obsen'e  in  him,  and  whit;h  on  many  points  pre- 
vailed in  Montaniam.  The  internal  frco  Christian  spirit  in 
Tertullian  expresses  itself  here  emphatically  against  the  acti- 
vity that  loses  itself  in  outward  acts  and  stands  opposed 
to  the  rational  worship  of  Christiimity.  "  Such  things  are 
to  be  8ot  down,  not  to  religion,  but  to  Buperstitiou,  being 
affected  and  forced,  and  belong  rather  to  an  over  curions  tlian 
i*ationid  service,  certainly  to  be  restrained  because  they  put 
us  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles."  '  He  therefore  marks  that 
element  of  externality  in  religion  as  heathenish,  and  adduces 
another  example  of  such  a  mixture  of  heathenism  in  pi'a3X'r 
— the  practice  of  throwing  off  the  pcenula  or  over-cloak 
before  prayer, — or  sitting  down  as  the  heathen  are  accus- 
tomed when  they  perform  their  devotions  ou  their  seid-riuga 
before  their  idols."     As  the  hypocritical  and  artificial  which 

'  "Hnjusinodi  cnim  non  religtoni  seil  superstHioui  deptiLantur,  affbe- 
tata  et  «caeta  et  curioai  potius  quam  raticmsLliB  oiliuiii,  ccruj  vel  eo  coer- 
eunda.  quod  genlJHbus  adsequenu" 

*  Sec  Apuleius  deMagia  :  "  Monjui  Tuihi  habeo,  qnoquo  earn,  <iüaui4^ 
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Wishes  to  gain  acceptance  witli  God  and  man.  eas 
itself  to  the  simple  and  genuine,  so  there  were  at  that  time 
rnanj,  who  hj  their  outcries  and  outwtird  gesttires  made  a 
■how  of  their  devotions.  Tertullian  declared  himself  etroi 
Bgaint  fill  this — "  The  publican  who,  not  only  in  his  praj 
hut  in  htH  luoks,  wa«  hurnble  and  dejected,  went  donii  justil 
rather  than  that  most  impndent  Pharisee.  God  as  he  is  the  1 
holder,  so  aJtso  ho  is  the  hearer,  not  of  the  voice,  hut  of  the  he 

As  Cluist  the  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  to  heaven 
the  central  point  of  the  ChriKtian  system,  so  from  the 
these  were  ref^-arded  as  the  two  most  essential  points  of  the 
Christian  life — as  rooted  in  Communion  with  Christ ;  to  follow 
the  Crucified  in  repentance  and  self-denial ;  in  him  and  with 
him  to  die  to  self,  the  world,  and  sin,  in  order  to  rise  in 
with  him  to  a  new  divine  life.  This  was  also  the  cet 
point  of  the  Chriirtian  festivals.  A  general  fast  correspond 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  suSerings  of  Christ  as  an  exj 
sion  of  repentance,  and  a  preparation  for  the  festival  of 
resurrectiun  and  for  communion  on  tlie  following  Sunday, 
and  the  succeeding  fifty  days  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  riKeii  and  ascended  Saviour,  till  the  effusion  of  the  Hoi; 
Spirit.  That  was  at  first  the  only  regidar  church  fii 
Bupjioit  of  which  Mutt.  ix.  15  was  erroneously  appealed^ 
and  in  the  mode  of  keeping  this  fast,  various  usages  existed 
in  different  churches.  I'he  Montanists  wished  to  prescribe 
several  laws  relative  to  fasts,  but  met  with  warm  opposition 
in  the  existing  spirit  of  Christiuu  freedom.  Tertulliau 
showid  himself  not  yet  diBposed  to  Montani.sra. 

Anion^'  tiie  Christiana  of  the  primitive  age,  the  benu^ 
custom  existed  of  closing  all  their  meetings  for  prayer  witti* 
the  kiss  of  brotherly  love  and  of  peace.     The  commo»  elc 
tion  of  theh"  hearts  to  the  Lord  issued  in  fusing  their  h< 
together,  and  in  giving  this  token  of  love  and  peace.    But 

crom  alifUJuR  dei  inter  Hbclloa  conditum  gestare,  eique  diebuti 
ilmre  et  diitu  ct  aliquando  victimis  supplicarc."  Ho^  Minil:tr  to] 
bupürstiiiuiis  in  rcfereuce  to  the  saiais  aud  the  Virgin  !  As  the 
of  iL''  fulfe  goiift  were  so  common  on  tlie  »cal-riiigH.  Cloincui  of  ÄHi 
andria  in  hi«  Padai/otfv/i  forbid.«*  ChristianB  expressly  we-.irinw  ^■aeh 
riügs.  Accoriliug  to  Clement,  I'ytliagciraB  in  order  to  counterwork  iht 
«upersiiiion  tljjti  cleaves  io  o!>jeci«  of  at^nse,  had  -pokeu  agamni  the  seal- 
rings  ornatiicDted  with  itnagcü  of  iduls.  AairrdKuu  fii)  ttptar 
tlKoyas  avTots  cv^nfcurirf ic  fftüt'.     Strom,  r.  f.  £6!> 
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there  were  for  iiiJividuiils  freely  chosen  days  for  fasting  and 
penitence.  If  ai  such  seasons  tliej  joined  in  the  general  devo- 
tioaa,  many  believed  that  they  could  not  imi'take  of  this 
brotherly  kiss  as  a  token  of  joy — that  it  wiia  not  suitahle  to 
days  of  fasting  and  penitenoe.  Tertullian  blamed  this  Bcrupu- 
loaity,  so  foreign  to  the  unprejudiced  Christian  mind.  He 
beautifully  terms  that  Christian  brotherly  kiss  tht*  »eal  of 
prayer  {signaculiiin  oratwuk).  "  What  prayer,"  he  says,  "  is 
perfect,  if  separated  from  the  holy  kiss !  .  .  .  .  What  sort  of 
Bacrifiee  is  that  from  which  one  returns  without  jieace  ?  And 
whatever  the  reason  for  our  conduct  may  be,  it  csauiiot  be 
more  powerlul  than  the  obtiei-vance  of  the  precept  by  which 
we  are  commanded  to  conceal  our  fasting.  But  Ijy  withhuld- 
ing  the  kitJB  we  are  known  to  be  fasting."  In  rcmembmuce 
of  tlio  paasion  of  Christ  and  its  preparatives,  Wediiesdiiys  and 
Fridaj's  were  appointed  for  prayBr-meeltngs  ;  and  many  per- 
sons, accordiu;^  to  their  peculiar  wauta,  vveie  accuatouitd  as  a 
eelf-imposed  duty,  without  any  Icgul  compulsion,  to  faat  for 
a  certain  time.'  At  tliese  prayer-meetiugH  the  Lord's  aupper 
"was  also  celebrated.  But  many  of  those  who  fasted  believed 
that  this  partidpation  of  tlie  highest  joy  was  incompatible 
with  fasting,  and  since  at  that  time,  according  to  the  original 
institution,  all  the  incnibere  of  the  church  partook  of  the 
holy  supper,  those  who  did  not  partake  ol  it^  were  known  to 
abstain  on  account  of  their  fasting.  This  also  Teittdlian 
disapproved  of,  for  the  same  reasons  aa  those  just  lueu- 
tioued,  and  expressed  himself  pointedly  agaiuat  it.  "  Does 
then  the  Eucharist  relax  a  service  devoted  to  (Jod,  or  does 
it  not  the  more  bind  to  God  ?  Will  not  thy  station  be  more 
Bolenm,  if  thou  abludest  at  the  altar  of  God  ]"  (In  tUis  pa.'^age 
the  metÄphor  of  the  idea  of  an  altar  whicli  is  connected  with 
that  of  a  si^crifice,  and  which  for  the  fii'st  time  apj)ea.i-s 
Lere,  is  wortliy  of  notice.)  Tertullian  then  recommends  a 
method  for  uniting  the  two,  not  to  withdi-aw  frotii  tlio  com- 
muiiiou,  and  yet  ßot  to  interrupt  the  fasting  on  account  of 
the  holy  supper.  They  might  receive  (he  suggests)  the  Lord's 
body,  and  not  allow  tiüemselves  to  partake  of  it,  but  keep  the 
ooiiiseci-ated  bread  by  itijelf,  and  partake  of  it  after  their  fiist 

'  On  the  dies  gtxiMonwn,  m  called  from  iU  aniilogy  to  the  gtatio 
mililfrriH.w  TcrtuUmn  himself  flescribe«  il. ;  "dlatiode  militajriexeinpl» 
Qcaueu  »ccipii,  iiam  et  miliiiü  Dei  lumiv." 
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Was  OTer.  This  passage  is  iu  several  respects  a  rccuarkal 
one.  Wo  obfeerve  here  a  custom  of  which  wo  frequently  Snd 
traces  in  Tertulliaa,  and  which  is  founded  on  a  peculiar  coo- 
ception  of  the  relation  of  tlie  tliiug  represented  to  the  sym- 
IjoIs  of  it  in  the  holy  supper.  However  Tertulliau  might 
otherwi-sti  have  tlionght,  yet  we  notice  here,  at  all  events,  that 
exteiTiality,  in  virtue  of  which  that  was  tnaisfciTed  to  the 
outward  element  which  should  only  have  been  cspi-essed  of 
tho  whole  of  the  sacred  ordinance  in  the  hannonious  combi- 
nation  of  all  its  jjarta  In  consequence,  to  the  bread  once 
consecrated,  an  indwelling,  inalienable  efficacy  was  uicribed. 
Heuc«  ttie  cuBtoni  of  taking  away  the  consecnated  bread  as 
the  Lord's  body  from  the  communion  service,  and  laj'iug 
it  up  at  home.  We  also  see  here,  the  participation  of  oue 
element  of  the  holy  Bupper  separated  from  participati 
the  other. 

When  TertuUian  in  this  treatise  speaka  of  usages  which 
ditferfd  in  different  cljurchcB  he  passes  judgment  with  a 
moderatitjn  whicli  would  little  suit  the  legal  fipirit  of  Monta- 
iiif^ni.  It  is  true,  he  even  already  approved  of  the  custom, 
that  not  merely  married  women,  but  virgins  ßliould  appear 
veiled  in  the  church.'  But  on  thiö  point  he  .spoke  with  a 
discrotiun  which  he  could  not  have  shown  had  he  been  a 
MoutaniHt  who  depeuded  not  on  hi-s  own  intelligence,  but  on 
the  divine  utterances  of  the  Paraclete.  And  while  as  a  Mon- 
tanist he  must  liiive  appealed  iu  the  examination  of  a  dispu- 
table opinion  to  t)iis  divine  decision,  ho  liere  appeals  only  to 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and  exegetical  reasons,*     On  this 

'  To  tliis  uiiAtoni  we  eliall  Iwve  oi;ca.<iion  to  refer  in  onr  nolice  ol 
Tertiillian'i*  book  on  the  suhjuct,  that  wo  may  not  interrupt  the  con 
Dexiua  here,  nor  repeat  what  hau  been  already  said.  We  would  here 
notice  a  difference  in  the  explanation  of  the  [laKsage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  in' 
relation  to  a  view  taken  vf  it  hj  Teriullian,  which  we  Lave  already 
given,  We  remarked  above  that  he  regarded  this  a»  a  Bymbgl  of  lh<i 
feeling  of  dependence  in  the  female  eex,  by  wliü"h  they  were  to  honour 
the  jtresence  of  the  gowl  Bpirits;  but  here  he  imderslands  by  the  angel*, 
the  evil  angek,  the  lallen  i^pirit«,  and  applies  to  them  tlie  repreeentaiioQ 
which  was  taken  from  Oen.  vi.  2,  and  had  been  spread  more  widely  by 
tha  Book  of  Enoch ;  this  sign  of  dependence  and  Ethanie  wuuld  prulect 
the  virgina  against  the  plot^  of  the  fallen  spirits,  ainue  such  had  orM 
mixed  with  the  daug^hters  of  men. 

*  How  could  heasn  Montanist,  whibt  following  the  utteiances  of  Ihl 
Paraclete,  say,  "In  so  great  a  varieiy  of  usages  it  would  appear  impo- 
ieat.  If  ao  inconsiderablu  a  man  as  1  am  were  to  examine  t' 
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occasion  the  liberal  spirit  of  Tertullian  declares  itself  against 
that  reverence  for  tniditiori  wliich  Btuod  in  the  way  uf  the 
progressive  tiLureh  develupnient.  "  But  let  no  one  think  tliat 
she"  (tiie  mamed  wuiiuui)  "  ought  to  be  moved  by  the  rule  of  a 
predecessor.  Miiny  jjersous  surreuder  their  own  undersLaxidirig 
and  its  firmaeKs  to  tl>e  pi-actice  of  others."  We  here  see  Ter- 
tullian coming  forward  as  the  opjvoncnt  of  the  bishops,  wlio 
appealed  to  the  authoiity  of  their  predecessors.  In  this 
mauiier  it  was  possible  lo  oppose  the  prttensions  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  wiio  were  accustomed  to  appeal  eapeciallj 
to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors. 

Tertullian  allowed  thii^  uioderatioii  still  more  in  his  judg- 
ment on  another  ditfereiK«  of  usage,  iu  which,  however,  he 
might  sjjcak  iu  a  more  deuitled  toue,  since  be  liad  the  whole 
Western  church  iu  its  favour.  The  celebration  of  Sunday,  as 
we  have  already  rcmaiked,  as  the  day  dedicated  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  was  distinguished  in  this  way,  that  no 
fawting  WJ1S  allowed  upon  it,  and  perst>na  prayed  u<it  kneeling 
but  stauding  upriglit.  Iu  addition,  it  wa.s  also  lielieved  that 
persouij  should  abstidn  from  all  hdiour  on  Sundays,  a  regula- 
tion based  on  the  Old  Testaniont  stand- point  of  a  day  specially 
dedicated  to  Gud,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  origimxl 
Christian  conception  of  it ;  this  appears  ü'om  the  worda  of 
Tertullian: — ""We  ought  tu  gimid  against  every  posture  of 
pttiutijlueha,  and  to  forbtnir  uffices»  putting  ofl'  even  butsincss. 
lest  vre  give  place  to  the  devil,"  Tertullian  therefore  regarded 
the  teiiiitotinii  to  laboiu"  on  Sunday  iia  proceeding  from  Satan. 
But  iu  many  parts  of  the  East  tliore  was  still  in  coiuu'xioii 
with  Judaism  a  Bpecud  regard  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 
kept  in  the  same  mamaer  as  Sunday.  In  the  Roman  and 
other  Western  churehes,  on  the  conti-ary,  no  Kcrnple  was  felt 
to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  day  was  somctinies  preferred 
for  the  purpose,  by  way  of  opposition  to  Juiiaism.  Now  as 
Bome  members  of  Orieiilal  churche-s  wliere  that  regard  for  the 
Suhbath  still  prevailed,  settled  down  among  Western  coniinn- 
nitica,  and  eoutinued  their  wonted  custom,  or  ^vished  to  intro- 
dKL'X  and  establish  it  as  the  only  right  on«,  controversies  arose 

afresh  after  llie  holy  aj^aslle;  bui,  yet  it  is  nut  iinpudünt  if  il,  wtrc  only 
»jerreoiibie  hi  the  doptrine  of  the  apMtle." — "  Vurictas  observatiuriniu 
«ffiL'it,  post  suaefisfiiniuai  apcstolum  aos  vel  laaxime  nallniH  loci 
hoi]i>nc4>  iuipiideumr  r«inu;tare,  nm  quod  a&o  imptid enter,  si  secmiduuo 
apostulutu  rctruciemus." 
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respecting  it.  To  those  who  were  wannly  interested  in  tl 
dispute,  it  seemed  very  evident  that  there  was  somethii 
Jewish  in  placing  the  Sablxith  and  the  Sunday  on  a  level,  a3[ 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  loa<l  their  opponents  with  a  varid 
of  con»eqiijence8  deducible,  as  they  aflfirmed,  from  the  practio 
But  Tettulliiiii,  with  greater  liberality  of  mind,  gave  it  i 
his  opinion  that  "  the  Lord  will  grant  hi<t  grace  timl  tliC 
may  either  )-ield  or  hold  their  own  opinion  without  ofTeti« 
to  others." ' 

Tertullian  recognises  that  chaxacteristic  of  the  CLristia 
stjmd-point  which  is  shown  in  its  freedom  from  the  elemenl 
of  the  world,  in  reference  to  prayer,  when  he  a&serts  thi 
prayer  is  not  confiued  to  any  time  or  any  place.  "Concemin 
times  of  j)ruyer  nothing  at  nil  is  prescribed,  unless  simply  t 
pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  plac«.  But  how  in  everj*  plaa 
when  we  ai-e  prohibited  in  public?  'In  every  place,'  he  aan 
where  o]>portunity  or  necessity  has  given  occasion.  F<i 
that  is  not  reckoned  contrary  to  the  precept  which  wa«  doB 
by  the  apontlci*,  who  in  prison  prayed  and  sang  praises  t 
God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them  (Act«  xvi.  25) ;  and  in  tb 
aise  of  I'aul,  who  in  the  ship  oelebrated  the  Euoharist*  iu  Ui 
presence  of  all." ' 

In  reference  to  the  time  for  prayer,  Tertullian  declares  tlu 
it  is  not  aeceasariiy  coofined  to  any  time  whatever,  but  sti 
that  it  would  be  Iwuefieial  txj  have  something  determined  i 
this  respect,  as  a  requirement  to  withdraw  sometimes  fru( 
wurldly  business  to  prayer.  He  considered  it  to  be  best  t 
adhere  to  the  three  duily  hours  of  prayer  customary  amoq 
the  Jews,  (the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  or  nine,  twelvt 
and  three  o'clock,)  and  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
Itesidts,  according  to  ancient  usage,  prayer  at  the  beginning  ( 
the  day,  and  at  night.  Tertullian,  agreeably  to  the  Ciiristiai 
principle  of  transforuiiüg  all  eaithly  things  by  a  reference  t 
the  divine,  de.sired  that  all  transactions  of  earthly  life  shoul 
be  sanctified  by  prayer.     Although  this  might  become  mei 

'  "  Dominus  dabil  gratiam  isaain,  lit  aiit  cedaat  ant  üae  aliornj 
scandalo  Aciiteuiia  «ua  utantur."    üä\>.  xviii. 

*  The  Lordla  snjiper  ia  not  referred  to  in  Actsxxvii.  36  ;  but  (he  fr« 
dorn  of  Tertulliaa'tj  mind  ia  so  uiidcr^taadini;  it  is  worthy  of  notiue. 

*  "  Non  eniiu  contra  preecpptum  rep>jtaiur  ab  apostoUs  factum,  qi 
in  carcore.  audienlibu»  cuHiorfti«,  orubatU  et  canebant  Deo,  apud  Pi    " 
qui  in  aan  coram  omnibus  cui:liari»iitun  fecit." 
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mechanism,  yet  thtre  is  an  importfuit  Christian  principle 
invoWed,  Srum  which  this  requirement  proceeds.  He  says 
that  beU«verB  ought  not  to  bathe  or  take  foud,  without  first 
praying,  for  which  he  gives  this  reasoD, — "  The  i-etreshraeat 
mid  uouriahment  of  the  spirit  ai*e  to  be  esteemed  before  those 
of  the  fiesb,  and  tiie  things  of  heaven  before  those  of  earth."' 
"  Dismita  not  witliout  prayerj  a  brother  who  has  entered  thy 
house.  '  Thou  htist  seen,'  siith  he,  '  thy  brother,  thou  hast 
seen  thy  Lord,'  Especially  a  stranger,  lest  lie  be  an  angeL 
Neither  should  he  partake  of  earthly  reiresshrneat  before 
heavenly  from  the  bretlireu  who  receive  him."  ' 

He  points  out  hi  what  manner  prayer  is  the  true  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  ChrL^tians.  "  This  is  the  spiritual  victim  which 
has  abulislied  the  ancient  sacrifices.  '  To  wluit  purpoKe,'  saith 
He,  'is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  J'  (l^ia.  i.  11.) 
But  what  Gud  requires,  tiie  Goapel  teaches.  'The  hour 
Cometh,  wlicn  the  true  worshijipcra  shall  worship  tiie  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  is  a  Spirit.'  \Vc  are  the  true 
worshippers  and  the  true  prieBta,  who,  praying  in  the  s]tirit, 
sacrifice  in  the  spirit  the  prayer  peculiar  and  aeceptjible  to 
God,  which  he  has  required  and  which  he  has  provided  for 
himself.  This,  devoted  by  the  wliole  heart,  fed  by  tiiith, 
tended  by  truth,  complete  in  innocence,  pure  by  cbfmtity, 
crowned  by  love,  we  ought  to  bring  up  to  the  altar  ot  God, 
with  the  train  of  good  works,  amid  ()8idma  and  hymiL^  ;  to 
obtain  all  things  for  us  from  God.  For  what  has  God  denied 
to  the  i)i*ayer  offered  up  in  spirit  and  in  truth — that  prayer 
which  he  has  required  1  We  read,  and  hear,  and  l«heve  hi.>w 
great  are  the  proofs  of  its  efficacy."  We  recognise  iu  these 
expressions  the  great  C'hristiiin  idea  of  the  uuiversiil  priest- 
hood and  the  universal  sacrifice;  we  see  liow  far  tiie  writer 
still  waa  from  holding  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  pricfithood  a^id 
a  sacrifice  corresponding  to  it  in  the  presentation  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  and  hence  are  led  to  put  a  modified  sense  on  his 
reference  to  an  altar  iu  connexion  with  the  Eucharist. 

He  develops  iu  a  very  beautiful  maimer  the  peculiai-  powui 


'  "  Priora  eiiom  tiahend:^  Runt  .ipniiua  refrigeria  quam  camiis,  et 
pnora  coelesiia  quuiu  tern-na.''     Cap.  ixv. 

"  Tcrtulliaa  infomiH,  us  that  olieii  after  praying',  Chrixtiaoa  sang  tL< 
ludlelujah  and  simitar  psafm»,  in  lLc  c)a»iug  words  of  which  tbuKc  wUu 
irere  preseui,  re^poaded. 
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uf  Chriatinn  prayer  according  ta  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christii 
Btaiul-i>oiiit.  "  Prayer  in  ancient  times  delivered  from  fianu 
and  wild  bcoHt»,  and  hunger,  and  yet  bad  not  received  a  kr, 
from  ChriHt.  But  how  much  more  largely  does  the  Christii 
pniyor  (>ix.>ratü !  It  does  not  place  the  Angel  ot  the  Dew  in  tl 
iiiitlHt  of  the  flames,  (Dan.  iii.  28,)  nor  shut  the  mouths  i 
lioiiH,  (Diui.  vi.)  nur  bring  the  dinner  of  rustics  to  tl 
hungry,  (2  King»  iv. ;)  the  grace  vouchsafed  takes  away  i 
sunKc  of  Hiiiluring,  but  it  amis  with  endurance  men  who  m 
Buffering,  fooling,  and  grieving ;  by  its  power  it  enlaigi 
grace,  that  faith  may  know  what  it  obtains  from  the  Lor 
knowing  what  it  suffers  for  the  name  of  God.  In  time  pa 
jn-iiycr  brought  down  {jlagues,  routed  hostile  armies,  preventc 
beneficial  rains.  But  now  the  prayer  of  righteousness  ton 
away  all  the  wrath  of  God,  keeps  watch  for  enemies,  snppi 
Ciites  for  ijei-secutonj.  Is  it  wonderful  that  that  could  extol 
<;(?IeKtiiil  water»,  which  could  bring  down  fires?  Prayer  ia  tl 
only  thing  that  conquers  God.  But  Christ  knew  that  it  coul 
work  no  ill.  He  has  conferred  upon  it  all  power  for  go« 
Therefore  it  knows  nothing  unless  to  call  baick  the  souls  < 
tlie  departed  from  the  way  of  death  itself,  to  renovate  ti 
weak,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  purge  the  possessed,  to  open  Ü 
prison-doore,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  innocent.  It  washi 
awiiy  sins,  it  repels  temptations,  it  extinguishes  persecutioi 
it  consoles  the  feeble-minded,  it  delights  the  magnanimous, 
brings  back  travellers,  it  stills  waves,  it  confounds  robbers, 
nourishes  the  poor,  it  controls  the  rich,  it  raises  up  the  falle 
it  props  the  falling,  it  preserves  the  standing,  l^ayer  is  tl 
bulwark  of  faith ;  our  ai*ras  and  weapons  against  the  adversar 
who  watches  us  on  every  side.  Therefore,  let  us  never  wa 
unarmed.  By  day  let  us  remember  our  station,  by  night  oi 
watch.  Under  the  arms  of  prayer  let  us  guard  the  standai 
of  our  general ;  praying  let  us  await  the  trumpet  of  tl 
angel."  He  then  points  out  the  symbols  that  are  to  be  foui 
throughout  nature  of  the  creation  })r.iying  to  the  Creator,  ai 
says,  "  All  the  angels  pray.  Every  creature  prays.  The  catt 
pray,  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  bend  their  knees,  and  issuii 
from  their  stalls  and  dens,  not  meaningless  look  tip  to  hHave 
And  the  birds  now  rising  soar  towards  heaven,  and  extend  tl 
cross  of  their  wings  for  hands,  and  utter  sounds  which  see 
a  pmyer."     In  this  passage  scvci-al  expressions  may  oflfend 
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r  understanding  and  a  clasäical  taste;  but  it  iä  baaed  nn 
truth  of  a  symbolic  conceptiou  of  tiie  life  of  uatui-e  from 
the  clepths  of  Christiau  feeling,  the  effort  of  tiic  spirit  to  cuu 
ceive  itself  symbolically  in  nature.  Tertullian  closes  with  tho 
words,  "  What  more  then  can  I  say  couceruing  the  duty  of 
prayer?  Even  tlie  Lord  liimself  has  prayed,  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever." 

Wo  now  i)roceed  to  Tertullian  s  work  "  On  Biiptism."  It 
utiictly  belongs  to  the  class  of  hia  dogmatic  WTUtiiigs ;  but 
since  it  coutidiis  many  particuliu"s  relating  to  subjects  of 
Chri.Htiivn  and  church  life,  imd  sUxnds  in  close  coniieiion  with 
another  work  helouging  to  thia  division,  we  have  determined 
to  place  it  here. 

Tertullian  was  induced  to  compose  thia  treatise  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  all  Chris- 
tiana, and  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  dincriminate  its 
true  import  ;  wbat  was  necessary  as  a  preparatirm  for  it,  and 
what  belonged  to  its  right  adininistration.  He  wished  to 
qualify  all  believera  for  rightly  understanding  their  faith,  and 
for  giving  a  just  account  of  it.  Tlie  general  principle  respect- 
iug  tJie  rulatiou  of  dtigmatic  knowledge  to  f;iith,  which  passed 
from  him  to  Augiistiiic,  was  applied  by  him  in  reference  to 
this  piu-ticular  Kubjcct.  First  of  all,  men  ought  to  submit 
them.selvea  to  the  divine  in.stitution  in  humble  faith,  in  order 
to  exj^wrienco  in  themselves  the  divine  power  which  lies  in  it ; 
and  then  they  should  advance  to  ;m  insight  into  the  necesisity 
of  such  a  divine  institution  for  the  object  to  be  attained  by 
it ;-  first  of  all  the  credere,  thou  the  intelligtre}  Tertidlian 
had  specially  in  \'iew  the  instruction  of  catechumena,  who 
ought  to  come  with  a  right  cousciousnesä  to  baptism.  As  to 
the  vindication  of  the  ucct«sity  of  baptism,  this  wi^s  acknow- 
ledged on  the  whole  as  a  tbviue  institution  for  all  ages,  not 
only  in  all  pu-ta  of  the  church,  but  by  almost  all  sects. 
Even  tho  Gnostics,  witii  whom  the  vnriancc  was  greatest, 
agreed  for  tlie  most  pai'fc  on  thia  (juestion.  Baptism  was  to 
them  especially  important  as  a  medium  of  conimmiion  with 
Christ ;  of  freedom  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgua,  aa 
well  jis  from  the  power  of  the  hjlistic  principle.  There  was 
only  a  small  pai'ty  who  by  their  opjjosifion  against  nature  and 

'  Cap.  I.     •'  Non  iuti'ltigcnlCHj  ijuia  ntM- 
tula  bdo  BumtUj  taniulo  ei  ttilcliectu  i»osau 
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everything  nnfural  that  wwi  taken  from  the  kingdom  of  da 
Deniiargus,  and  by  their  spiritualizing  idealist  tendeacy,  nett 
hnpclled  to  u  rejection  of  outward  bajitism. 

It  It  doubtful  whether  the  Quiutilla  who  came  fonsani  »t 
Carthage  us  iiu  opponent  of  outward  baptism  and  thab  ocm- 
noued  Tertulliau's  vindication  of  it,  really  proceeded  on 
Gnostic  principles.  She  belonged  to  a  sect  of  Cajanit« 
According  to  some  this  was  identical  with  the  Gnostic  sect  of 
the  Cainitijs.  The  name  ia  no  argument  for  the  identit; ; 
for  it  would  be  far  more  natural  to  suppose  tliat  the  ODoe 
existing  sect  of  the  Cujanites  had  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  Caitiites,  than  that  the  name  Cainitcs  had  Ix^en  altered  in 
Cajuuites,  since  the  name  t'ain  was  universjilly  known,  and 
the  sect  named  after  him  was,  on  account  of  name,  j>eeuliiiri_v 
odioiu.  But  m  the  Cainitcs  were  of  a  wild  fhiiutical  spirit, 
insulting  all  morality,  it  is  not  probable  tliat  Tertulliim  would 
think  such  a  sect  deserving  of  a  sjH-'oiid  refutation.  But  Ü 
any  one  should  say,  as  it  might  be  said,  that  the  refutation 
of  the  reason  alleged  a^iust  baptitjm  by  tliis  sect  was  only 
regarded  by  him  as  a  secondaiy  matter,  and  that  he  oalj 
availed  himBelf  of  this  oi)portuuity  to  discuss  the  whole  duc- 
trine  of  luiptism  in  a  separate  treatise,  stUl  it  is  very  sur« 
prising  that  he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  othe 
abomiualtle  tenets  of  this  sect.  Moreover,  it  is  uot  probaiilc 
that  a  female  belonging  to  sucli  a  sect  should  have  met  witli 
■o  much  favour  among  the  Christians  at  Carthage  ;  we  inust 
thou  admit  that  she  hud  gained  access  by  keeping  back  th* 
poouliaritica  of  her  sect,  and  by  pretending  an  adherence  w 
the  views  prevalent  in  the  church,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  herself.  And  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  GnosticJ 
often  misldd  persons  by  euch  means.  The  same  explanation 
must  also  be  given  of  the  reasons  against  bapjtism  brought 
forward  hy  this  female,  since  they  contain  nothing  uocessarilT 
Onostic.  The  appeal  to  Aliruhaurs  being  justified  bj  his 
faith,  is  quite  contnidictory  to  the  spirit  of  that  sect ;  for 
this  anti-Jewiah  tendency  chose  for  its  heroes  exactly  th«« 
persons  who  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  in  llw 
worst  light,  as  the  strong  spirits  who  would  not  submit  them- 
selves to  the  rule  of  the  limited  Dcmiurgus  ;  jind  the  wff- 
Bons  commended  in  the  Old  Testament  were  rejected  by  it 
k.  Caiuit^i  female  would  Indeed  have  acknowledged  Faul  M 
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'the  only  genuine  Ap<Dstle,  and  have  stigmatized  the  rest  u 
Judaizing  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  But  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  all  the  reasons  which  Tertiillian  meu- 
tious  against  the  uecessity  of  baptism,  proceeded  from  Quin- 
tilla.  iProbably  she  gave  only  the  first  impulse  to  a  coatro- 
versy  on  the  subject  wiiich  was  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
pushed  further  by  others.  Many  of  Tertuihan's  expreasiona 
indicate  that  opponents  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  of  various 
kinds,  had  appeared ;  perhaps  truiiiy  wlio  did  not  intend 
absolutely  to  reject  baptism,  but  only,  when  the  raatt-er  wna 
once  mooted,  felt  impelled  to  cast  doubts  oq  its  necessity.  If. 
on  the  one  hand,  in  consequence  of  es.terualjty  in  tho  coucep- 
tion  of  haptiam,  of  confounding  baptism  and  regeneration,  an 
unconditional  neces.sity  for  salvation  in  an  unintelligible  mim- 
ner  was  attributed  to  baptism,  and  too  much  was  ascribed  to 
the  outward  element;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  one-sided  ten- 
dency to  BopEirate  the  outward  from  the  inwiu-d,  an  under« 
valuation  of  outward  baptism,  might  be  called  forth  by  it, 
and  probably  the  whole  opposition  agiuust  baptism  which  we 
notice  in  this  lx)ok,  and  in  which  we  find  uotiiing  allied  to 
Guoaticism,  ia  only  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  rt^cuiuu  of  such 
an  Opposition.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  TertuUiau 
iit  his  treatise  Z>e  Frcescriptmnihws  Hwreticorumf  compares 
the  Cajaiittes  to  the  Nicolaitanea  iu  the  Apocalypse,  as  those 
who  had  held  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  impure 
habits,  to  be  matters  of  indiflcrencie ;  which  would  tell  against 
the  conception  given  throughout  of  the  character  of  the 
Cajanites,  unless  Tertullian  has  in  that  last  pa.ssfige  done 
them  injustice;  and  perhaps  tho  same  tendency  which  caused 
them  to  appear  against  externality  in  the  case  of  baptism, 
also  led  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition  against  eating  meat 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

Such  arguments  as  the  following  were  used  by  the  persona 
whom  TertulUan  opposed  : — Christ  himself  never  Imptized  ; 
none  of  the  apostles  besides  Paul  were  baptized  : — Paul  him- 
self says  (1  Cor.  i.  17),  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  Paid  teaches  not  that  man  is  jus- 
tified and  obtains  salvation  by  baptism,  but  by  faith  ;  Abra- 
ham also  was  justified  by  faith  alone. 

Tertullian  woidd  have  been  more  successful  in  proving  that 
altbüugh  Jujstifioatiuu  and  a  divine  life  are  received  by  ^vÜl 
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yet  baptism  has  its  neoeasary  place  in  tbe  connexion  of  tl 
proccbs  of  Christian  development,  if  lie  had  possessed  clearer 
views  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  regenemtiim  to  outwaixi 
baptism,  of  the  relation  of  the  iuwanl  reality  to  the  oiitwwd 
appearance,  of  divine  tilings  to  their  representative  signs. 
Hut  tor  this  puqxtse  certjün  mental  activities  were  required 
which  in  that  age  were  very  impeifeetiy  develojieil,  and  for 
•wliich  Tertullian's  mental  constitution  was  not  fitted.  In  that 
age  guuerally,  and  especinlly  in  Tertullian,  there  waa  a  much 
greater  predominance  of  the  vital  energy  of  feeling,  thutt 
of  the  discriminating,  sifting  activity  of  tho  undei-stauding. 
Hence  Tertuliian  was  disposed  to  blend  in  his  intellectual 
apprehentflon  what  had  been  combined  and  imlissolobly  incor- 
ponitcd  with  his  feelings  in  the  experiince  uf  his  religious 
life  ;  and  when  he  found  in  the  New  TusUmient  snch  phrase« 
a&  ''  the  bath  of  regeneration "  and  the  like,  he  did  not  maks 
nae  of  tiie  necessarv'  means  in  order  to  lead  back  what  is  hem 
popultu-ly  expressed  to  the  thoni^'ht  contained  in  it,  b»it  ad- 
hered t/i  the  uutvfard.  Tims,  he  wiw  uf>w  fixed  on  the  stand- 
point ot  in  error  diametrically  opjiosite  to  tlie  one-side^ 
intenialism  which  he  combated,  and  hence  his  argxunentatioi 
necessarily  took  a  false  direction  when  he  wished  to  provi 
tliat  water  could  produce  such  great  effects. 

Tertullian  recognises  as  the  characteristic  of  Christianity 
which  is  shown  even  in  baptism,  the  union  of  tbe  simpli 
with  the  sublime,  simplicity  with  divine  power,  the  divine  il 
the  most  unpretending  funn  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  in  tlu 
heathen  cultus  might  be  seen  a  pomp  of  manifold  preten 
Biuiis  without  internal  significance.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  a 
hardens  the  rainda  of  men,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  divini 
works  which  appears  in  act,  and  the  gloiy  which  is  promise! 
in  the  result ;  as  here  also,  a  man  going  down  into  the  wate 
without  expense,  anti,  whilst  a  few  words  are  uttered,  beiu] 
washed,  with  go  much  simplicity,  without  jiomp,  without  BD' 
new  prep.arations,  rises  again  not  much  or  at  all  cleaner, — oi 
which  account  his  gaining  ctoniity  is  thought  incredibla 
am  mistaken  if  the  rites  and  myateries  pertaining  to  idols  d 
not  build  their  credit  and  authority  on  their  equipmeita,  thö 
outward  show  and  sumptuousnesa.  O  wretched  uulielief 
which  denies  to  God  his  essential  attributes,  simplicity  an 
power."     Tertullian  mnkes  the  ingenioiia  remark,  that  whi 
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I B  point  of  connexion  foi-  unbelief,  lielongu  to  the  peculiar 
ess  of  the  divine.  What  tiruusea  rcinds  of  gi'eatcr  dopth 
to  fiiith,  13  the  prop  of  unbelief  to  the  superficial  Ho  says 
fvnthtr,  "  If  we  are  not  to  believe  because  it  is  nonderful, — 
on  that  account  we  ought  rather  to  beheve.  Foi-  what  else 
shutild  the  divine  works  be,  unices  above  all  wonder  ?  We 
ourselves  also  wonder,  but  because  we  believe.  But  unbelief 
wonders  and  believes  uut.  For  it  wonders  at  simple  things 
as  foolish,  and  at  miignificent  things  a.s  if  imposfiible."  We 
here  recognise  iii  Teitulliau  the  loreriiuuer  of  the  profound 
reflection  of  a  Pa.«cal.  What  depth  and  truth  of  idea  in 
his  strong,  ori^nal  language  which  we  cannot  fully  express 
iu  a  translation  ;  the  gi'eat  but  (by  the  superficial)  ofteu  uu- 
acknowlcdged  truth,  the  di\nne  panidos,  the  foolishness  of  the 
divine  wLsdom,  aa  Pauli  terina  it,  the  admiration  of  wisdom 
first  and  la.st,  the  unsuBceptibility  for  it  of  the  spirit  of  un- 
belief! Such  and  Himilar  expressions,  ds  we  still  find  them  in 
Tertulliau,  are  often  cast  at  him  as  a  reproach  by  shallow  and 
superficial  minds,  and  he  haa  been  charged  on  account  of 
them  with  the  grossest  misology.  But  when  Tertulliau  so 
strongly  presents  the  hyperbolical,  the  BUper-rational  aud  the 
supernatural,  he  recognises  not  the  less  the  union  between  the 
divine  and  the  truly  rational — that  God  i>erfornis  all  tlnny>) 
ratwne,  that  everything  divine  rests  upon  raticJ 

We  mtist  also  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  deep  tiaith  lying 
at  the  basis  of  what  Tertulliau  says,  from  the  eri'ontiuus  addi- 
tion in  the  application  he  makes  of  it,  owing  to  that  ttitidency 
to  eitemality  in  the  opposition,  carried  by  him  to  an  extreme, 
with  one-sided  spiritual  isnn.  Thus  he  would  point  it  out  a.s 
wonderful  that  in  the  simple  rite  of  bapliam,  the  element  of 
water  can  jiroduce  such  great  effects,  and  in  attempting  to 
show  that  it  was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament,  loses  him- 
self in  mystical  frivolities.  He  distiuguisliea  in  baptism  Uvu 
essential  ingredients ;  one  negativej  the  forgiveuess  of  sins, 
the  purification  from  sin,  the  prepamtory  work  :  secondly, 
the  positive, — the  restoration  of  the  divine  image,  the  iutorual 
transformation,  the  participation  of  a  diviuo  lifo  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  however  far  Tertulliau 
loses  himself  in  the  magical  when  treating  of  the  Biipcrnaturi  J 

■•  DeFuga  in  Persecut.  cap.  iv.  "  Quid  enim  divinum  non  ratioaale  J* 
Contra  Qnott.  Ücorp.  cap.  viil.    "  Nihil  Deae  noa  rations  (fSKtpit." 
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effect«  of  the  water,  yet  he  remarks  correctly,  that  the  for- 
giveness of  Biua  is  obtained  by  taith.' 

He  theo  comes  to  tb-i  question,'  What  relatiou  doe«  tl 
buptisin  of  John  bear  to  Christian  baptism  1  And  this  qiiea 
tiou  he  auBwera  with  pecuiiiir  acuteueaa.  This  baptism  ifl 
related  to  the  Christian  as  the  eartlily  to  the  heavenly.  The 
baptiam  of  Jolm  could  imjjart  uotiiiuj^  heavenly,  but  couldj 
only  prepare  for  the  lieavcuJy.  It  related  ouly  to  rejHjntane 
which  stands  in  the  jH)wer  of  man,  Tliia  baptism  could  nt 
impart  forgiveness  of  wuh  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That,  nond 
but  God  could  do.  The  Lord  himself  said  that  the  Holy" 
Spirit  would  not  como  down,  till  he  had  ascended  to  the 
Father.  The  divine  in  John  was  not  his  baptism,  but  the 
gift  of  prophecy;  and  even  this  spirit, after  the  transference  of 
the  whole  Spmt  to  the  Lord,  so  tar  Jeft  hiui,  that  he  sent  to 
inquire  whether  that  very  pcnsonage  wluim  he  had  announced, 
whom  he  pointed  out  aa  ''  he  that  should  come,"  was  i*eally 
the  (Jhriht.  (Matt,  xi.)  We  here  find  Tertulliau's  view  of  the 
rehition  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ,  which  we  have  ab-eady 
Been  indicated,  still  fiu'ther  developed.  It  ia  evident  in  what 
manner  Tertullian  di.stinguiähed  the  divine  and  the  human  iu 
him  whom  Chribt  deacrihed  as  the  greatest  of  prophets.  In 
tlda  view  of  the  pa>saive  relatiou  of  man  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  maken  use  of  him  as  an  organ  for  a  definite  jiurpose,  and 
again  witlidrawa  from  him,  we  recognise,  as  in  other  ideas 
of  Tertullian,  that  which  was  allied  to  Montanism  iu  his  style 
of  contemplation,  although  by  no  meiUis  iu  itself  moutanistic  j 
and  there  is,  after  all,  this  iiuth  at  the  basis,  that  the  prophet 
who  stood  on  the  boiuidary  line  between  the  two  dispensii- 
tions  might  rise,  at  the  greatest  elevation  of  his  inspiration,  to 
a  heiglit  of  contoniplative  vision,  which  nevertheless  he  was 
unable  constantly  to  maintain. 

The  baptism  of  repentance  was  tlierefore  a  preparation  for 
the  forgiveucss  of  siiis  and  sanctification  wiiich  must  follow 
tlu-ough  (Jhiist.  Repentance  goes  before, — the  forgiveness  of 
sins  follows  after — tiiis  it  is,  '  to  prepare  the  way.'  Ia  answer 
to  the  objection  that  the  apostles  were  never  baptized,  Ter- 
tullian maintains  that  they  had  received  John's  baptism  M 
preparatory.  But  ajiart  from  that,  he  thinks  that  the  mail' 
uer  in  which  Ciu-iut  personally  admitted  them  into  hia  com- 
*  "  Ablatio  dehctorum  quam  fides  inipetrat"  *  Cap.  x. 
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"mimion,  was  in  their  atae  an  equivalont  für  baptism.'  He 
pürceives  con'cctly  that  as  long  as  Christ  was  on  eartli  there 
uüuld  be  no  churüh  and  no  Christian  baptism,  that  tbia  insti- 
tution could  uüt  be  introduced  till  tvftur  the  coniplotina  of 
the  work  of  redemption,  tlio  resnrrectiun  and  glorification  of 
Christj  iuid  the  impiu'tixtiou  of  the  Holy  GIrost ;  till  then 
there  coidd  only  be  a  [»i-epanitive  baptism  corresponding  to 
that  of  Jobn,  and  eveu  that  perforraed  by  Christ's  disciples 
was  no  other.'  Then  he  guards  hi uisclf  against  the  objection, 
that  inasmuch  as  Christ,  while  he  wiis  on  enrth,  for  all  the 
cures  he  performed  recjuired  only  fnitii,  therefore  afterwards 
only  faith  and  not  bnptisin  was  needed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
saya,  after  the  actual  institution  of  baptism,  it  was  needed  as 
the  seal  appointed  by  Christ,  aa  it  were,  the  garment  in  which 
faith  was  attired.'  Moreover,  had  TertulLiau  only  confined 
himself  to  what  ho  had  Esaid  respecting  bajitisra  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  Christ, — -respecting  its  connexion  vrith  the  historical 
developmeut  of  Christ's  work- — and  respecting  it  juj  the  obsi^~ 
natio  and  vestimentum  ßdei — had  he  only  further  developed 
what  was  coutaiued  in  all  this,  he  would  have  been  moi'e  in 
accordance  with  truth  than  in  attempting  to  bLow  how  much 
water  could  effect  iUJ  a  vehicle  of  divine  power. 

He  then  touchea  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
baptusm  administered  among  heretics,  on  which  he  also  wrote 
a  treatise  in  the  Greek  language  ;  and  he  maiutaina  the  prin- 
ciple held  by  the  African  church,  that  all  religious  ceremonies 
can  possess  their  objective  validity  only  in  that  one  visible 
church  which  was  divinely  instituted,  and  endowed  with  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  maintains  this  princi- 
ple in  such  a  manner  as  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
after  his    sepamtion    fi'om^  the    uuivcnsd  church  aa  a  Mon- 

'  Cap.  xli.  ''Friuitu  itll'Tiiaiiis  el  exinde  iadivliiuEe  cum  ilia  fauiili- 
aritatia  prarogativa  cotuj«  iidium  bajjtisiui  confcrre  posset.'' 

'  Ciip.  xi.  "  8ed  ne  movaii.  qnoHdam  quod  (Cbristiiii)  non  ipse  fm- 
^abai,.  In  quetn  i;niin  tingtieretl  ia  Bpiritiim  sanctum,  qui  nondom 
a  Patro  desccnderat,  1  in  eccle»iii:itu  quam  nondum  apotloh  Btruxiantul  1 
liaquc  tin^uebant  ilii^cipuli  ejiiu,  at  ininistri,  ut  Juauiiet*  aiUe  prsei;uräor, 
eodem  liaptismo  Joannjg,  ne  qui  aliü  piitut,  qui»  ncc  exatat  aliiirs  nisi 
pOHtea  Cbristi,  qui  tuuc  tittquo  a  diKcenlibus  duri  Don  potcniL,  ulpota 
nondum  adimpleia  gloria  Dumiai,  nee  inatrucm  elfiuaeia  lavucri  per 
paasioncm  et  ruaurrectionein." 

'  Cap.  xiii.  "  Addita  est  ampUalio  Sacramento,  obeigQatio  haptiami 
vealimentam  quodammado  fideL" 
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taui-it. '  We  mtuit  here  particulai'ly  notice,  tbat  if  TertuUian  had 
lielaiMiiiited  on  his  pre-tnoutaiiiut  stand-point  Üiat  external  idea 
of  the  church  already  to  be  foxind  in  Irenajua,  yet  in  this  treatise 
we  find  an  intimation  which  would  lead  to  a  more  Hpirituol 
form  of  this  idea,  when  he  says,  "  But  since  both  the  testi- 
mouy  of  faith  and  the  promise  of  salvation  are  confirmed  by 
three,  the  mention  of  the  church  is  necesearily  added,  since 
where  the  Three  ore,  that  is,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  tliere  is  the  church  which  is  the  body  of  the 
Three.**  Taking  these  words  as  our  guide,  we  hhall  obtain  the 
idea  of  the  church  as  the  community  founded  on  faitli  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  a  community  originüting  in  an 
internal  principle  ;  therefore  not  according  to  the  formula  in 
Irena'us,  "  Ubi  Eccletia,  ibi  Spiritus"  but  "  Ubi  Spirittis,  U>i 
Ecdeiia." 

According  to  a  mode  of  conception  very  widely  spread  ia 
bis  day,  TertulUan  distinguishes  lietween  the  irnnyo  and  the 
timiliiudo  Dei:  the  first  includes  the  uaolicnable  capabilities 
of  man,  such  as  the  reiuson  and  the  fi'ee  will,  for  realizing 
likeneaa  to  God;  secondly  the  simililudo,  or  the  actually 
fortried  likeness  to  God  in  a  divine  holy  life; — in  other  words, 
\\\ti  jiolenlial  and  the  adun/.  According  to  TertuUian's  view, 
man  has  lost  the  latter  through  sin,  by  which  he  is  cut  off 
fi'om  comraimion  with  God,  and  from  jmrticipation  in  a  divine 
unchangeable  life;  by  baptism  he  is  freed  from  the  corruption 
of  nature,  and  restored  to  his  original  purity  and  likeness  to 
Cud.  He  pronounced  only  that  person  blessed  who  preserved 
the  punty  communicated  to  him  through  baptism.  Not  that 
Tertullian  ever  thought  that  any  man  could  go  on  througii 
life  in  abHolute  sinlessness ;  bnt  he  meant  that  such  aius  were 
avoided  by  which  the  original  baptismal  grace  might  be  lost, 
the  peecata  vuirtalia.  But  where  this  original  purity  was 
lost,  he  supposed  only  one  expedient  to  be  left  by  which  it 
could  bo  regsiined,  namoly,  that  baptismus  sanguinis,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  in  Tertulliao's  Christian  scheme  we  have 

'  "  Hffireticus  cxlraneos  testatur,"  lie  says,  cap,  jv.  "ipsa  ademlio 
cominuiiicationig."  According  to  this  definition,  tho  Monianists  mi^t 
have  been  called  heretics.  Indeed  thiB  is  not,  altogether  conyincing,  siiMa 
notall  the  churches  refused  comaiunioa  with  (he  Moutaniata — Binoe  eves 
the  Romish  church,  np  to  a  certain  period,  accorded  to  them  brotherly 
CDiniBiintün.  Ja  general,  the  relalioa  of  MontanlBin  to  the  church  mi  • 
more  transient  one, 
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already  described.  Now  this  may  be  so  understood  as  if 
1  ertulliau  allowed,  for  cases  iu  wLii;]i  the  original  baptismal 
grace  bad  betiu  lost  through  sins,  no  other  po'i'^ililc  üieaiia  ui 
restomtion  tliaii  the  caneelliny;  ol"  sins  by  martyrdom.  From 
that  it  would  fijllow  that  he  was  attached  to  tliose  more 
striiiyeiit  principles  respecting  repentance  which  were  among 
the  pocnliarities  of  Montauism,  as  wo  have  already  remarked, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  h<icn  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote 
.his  treatise.  Bat  we  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  underetaud 
Jie  f)assage  iu  this  sense,  and  if  otlier  indications  of  Tertul- 
lian's  nou-Montanism  at  this  period  can  be  found,  this  passjige 
alone  will  by  no  means  support  the  opposite  view,  that  be  bad 
emlfiixced  Montanism.  Tlxesc  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
njore  thiin  that  whoever  Imd  forfeited  baptismal  grace  by  his 
Bias,  füidd  regain  it  in  a  full  sense,  and  be  restored  to  the 
same  pmity  and  iunoeenee  only  by  maityrdom,  which  had 
the  power,  as  in  the  case  of  caLechiimcna  to  serve  instead  of 
watcr-haptisni  altogether,  so  also  in  tlie  case  of  the  Japaed 
after  bajitism  to  serve  insteiid  of  a  second  baptism.  But  this 
view  was  held  by  many  othei-s  besides  the  Montanists." 

Tertnlliati  nest  piuceeds  to  the  questiou,  B^  whom  -is  httiriisin 
to  be  administered?  and  he  answers;  first  of  all,  the  su7nmus 
sacerdus,  -  the  bishoj) ;  then  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  yet 
not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  on  account  of  the 
honour  of  the  church,  on  maiutaining  which  authority  dependa 
the  maintenance  of  the  jieace  of  tlje  church.  "  Othenvise  lay- 
men tdso  have  the  right;  for  that  which  is  equally  received 
may  be  equally  given,  unles.^  the  word  disciides  denote  at  once 
bisliKps,  or  presbytera,  or  deacons.  The  word  c>f  tlie  Lord 
ought  not  to  be  hidden  from  any  ;  wherefore  baptism,  which 
19  equnlly  derived  from  Gud,  omy  he  administered  by  nil. 
But  how  muxdi  more  is  it  iucmnheiit  on  tlie  laity  to  keep 
themselves  witliin  the  bounds  of  reverence  and  modesty ! 
Since  tliese  things  lielong  to  those  of  higher  estate,  lot  tliem 
not  a.s.suiiic  the  office  of  the  bishopric  set  apart  for  the  bishop. 
Emulation  is  tlie  mother  of  sciiisms.     The  most  holy  apostle 

'  As  n  proof  of  this  we  maj.-  quote  rlii?  followin;;  jitissiVJie  from  Cjprian, 
who  wii<  ceruiiiUy  nut  llicn  a  Moiiianitft:  "  Aliuil  ust  a<l  vcniuni  siure, 
aliud  lid  i;luriaiii  peiveuire.  riUud  pro  peccalis  longo  dolore  uruclutum 
euiiiiid.ni  I'l.  |Miri::ui  ilin  ijrrio,  aliud  peccaia  onmia  passionc  purga-Hse, 
aliud  dciir(]iio  |ien'lcr«  in  diem  jiidiüii  ad  scnlcntioui  ÜumLiü,  aliuJ 
•tatinTi  a  UmuLuo  coronui."  £p.  111. 
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has  Raid,  '  Ml  tUingp  are  lawful,  but  all  Üiiags  are 
dioiit.*  Let  it  suffice  to  use  euch  thiu^  in  thy  u« 
when  the  cinMimHtauces  uf  ]i]ace,  or  time,  or  person, 
pulwiry  ;  for  tlicu  is  fmnnuss  in  him  that  aids  adniissibli 
H'huu  Uic>  cuMO  of  him  that  is  m  danger  is  urgent,  fur  he  i 
guilty  cjf  the  perdition  of  u  Diau  if  he  ahull  forbear  to  do  tha 
which  it  in  m  his  fi-ee  power  to  do."  These  woith»  are  u 
wnxiy  atxouulH  worthy  of  uotice,  as  determining  Tertulliaif 
Christian  Btuud-point,  and  liis  powtiou  iu  the  developnienl  c 
the  churulu  He  belonged,  an  we  have  already  had  occasiu 
to  rcmai'k,  to  a  boundary-epoch,  a»  likcwitie  did  Moutouiän 
Thus  he  ht^uid»  at  the  Itoundui-y  l«tween  the  original  fre 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  which  the  idea  of  an  univera 
priesthcHxi  was  dominant,  and  that  of  a  separate  hierarcli; 
\\'heu  he  diistinguighcs  the  bihliop  «a  sumviua  sacerdoe,  tha 
IH  implied  that  u  tnuislerencc  was  already  nuide  of  the  idea  ( 
the  Old  Testament  priesthood  to  the  Christian  Btaud-[M.nn 
that  r.fie  pi-cxbytore  were  regarded  as  Christian  j^riestSj  and  U 
biuhopa  also  took  precedence  of  them  in  a  manner  com 
BiMjnding  to  the  ]>oBition  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Old  Test 
»lent  staiid-jioint.  Such  a  view  did  not  oinginate  with  Ta 
tulliaii,  but  wiw  iidupted  Viy  him  from  the  views  already  lie 
by  the  Nurtb  Atiictui  church  of  hia  times.  But  on  the  oth 
hand,  the  idea  of  the  imivei-sal  Christijui  priesthood  still  mai 
tained  ita  place,  partly  iu  TertuUiau's  mind,  partly  in  ti 
cou.sciou8iitH«  of  the  laity,  so  tliat  he  himself  wjis  obliged  i 
Rckiiüw]ed<,'c  it  ns  an  existing  power.  The  passsjgu  Itefore 
shows  this.  Tertullian  pre8upj>osc3  that  in  viitue  of  t 
uuivei-sul  CJiristiau  priesthootl,  all  believere  wlio  had  be 
baptized  had  also  a  right  to  baptize  othci*»,  just  as  all  w 
received  tlio  word  of  God  when  they  became  Cla-istiaus,  dar 
not  to  conceal  it,  but  were  called  to  announce  it  to  othei 
Thus  he  coiißidei-s  the  rigiit  of  administering  baptism 
belonging  tu  the  cunimunity  of  Christijuis  in  gcneml,  b 
wiiich,  in  virtue  of  the  eccIcaiosticiJ  orgiuii nation,  is  first  ofi 
committed  to  the  bishop,  then  to  the  presbyters  and  deocui 
who  exercise  this  right  under  the  autliority  of  the  bisbc 
To  thi.s  arningemeut  the  laity  ought  to  submit  themselve 
but  in  ciiÄCH  ot  necessity,  when  the  other  organs  who  agreeal 
to  the  established  order  shovdd  exercise  this  right,  are  wantil 
Uicy  might  administer  baptism,  and  iu  certain  cases  woi 
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bound  to  do  so  \Yc  know  indeed  that  Tertullian.  whiid  he 
allowed  this  universal  right  of  tlie  Imty,  iiiiule  a  point  of 
guarding  against  a  wilfulness  in  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  injury 
of  ecclesiiustical  order,  tberüby  to  prevent  divisionH  which 
might  ariao  if  tho  laity  were  disposed  to  contest  with  the 
clergy  the  exerciso  of  such  a  right.  We  can,  in  this,  notice 
some  traces  of  a  re-action  of  the  cunsciousuess  of  the  universal 
priesthood  in  the  laity  agtxiiist  tlie  hierarchy  which  was  then 
forniiug.  But  in  what  Tcrtullian  says  of  the  duty  of  the 
laity,  to  admiiiiHter  baptism  in  ca-jcs  of  necessity,  we  detect  the 
error  which  has  already  heeu  animadverted  uponj  of  attaching 
undue  importance  tu  the  outward  rite,  since  tlie  sentiment  is 
implied  tbat  whoever  wanted  outward  baptism  would  remain 
excluded  from  salvation. 

TertuUian  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  riglit  of  females  to  Iniptiiw  or  to  teach.'  "  How  very  credi- 
ble must  it  appear,  that  he  should  give  tlio  power  uf  teacliing 
and  baptizing  to  a  female  who  would  not  allow  a  tuiirried 
woman  even  to  learn," — *  Lei  them  be  silent,  and  ask  their  own 
husband»  at  home.' "  Could  TertuUian  have  spoken  thus  as  a 
Montanist  1  Was  it  ohjected  to  Muiitanists  that  they  had  for 
teachers  a  Maximilla  and  a  PriscUla  1  It  might  be  answered, 
indeed,  that  even  tho  Montanists  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  priuciple  that  in  general  women  ought  nut  to  sjieak 
publicly  ill  their  assemblies.  Only  they  maintained,  that  aa 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  cuntined  to  no  rule, 
BO  also  not  to  this.  By  the  exti-aordinary  operations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  prophetesaea  might  be  excited  whuin  tliey  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  honour  in  their  calling;  and  they 
appealed  to  1  Cor.  xL  5,  where  the  apostle  implies  that  there 
was  nothing  blamable  in  prophetesses  speaking  in  public '' 


'  Cap.  ivii. 

*  "  Qui  iiu  discere  quidem  oonslanter  mulieri  purmisit." 

*  Ah  a  Mi)nUni»4t.  Tertulliau  «ay»,  lie  Virtjiiuhu»  Veliindix.  cap.  ix. 
"Non  permittiiur  «iuHlti  in  ecdesia  loqiii.seili  neu  dwore,  nee  tingiiei'e, 
nee  üfFarre,  nee  iiIIuim  virillä  niuneri)«,  »eilum  sactrifiotidis  otticii  «ortem 
gibiviiidicani;"  and  lili.  v.  c.  Murcion.  cap.  viii.  "  PrBei>i:ri bens  (Paulus 
ApostoluH)  Kilentiiitn  luiiliünlms  in  eodesia,  ne  quid  disecndi  duuta^al 
gratiik  loquantur.  Csetenim  proplietnndi  jus  et  iJlas  hutiere  jam  ostcndit 
quuiu  mnVxuvi  etiam  proi)hf.t<t.nti  yaloxncn  ituponiL"  Thus  aliso  ur^es 
Ireawiis,  who  was  no  Ml)nlani^<L,  (for  TertuUian  expressly  disiiiigulHliea 
Mm  ffDui  the  Moutaaiatd,  Adv.  VaieiU.  cap.  v )  against  the  Alogi,  ibe 
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But  CO  lid  TcrtuUiau  have  expressed  himaelf  so  uncondition* 
ally  againHt  the  teaching  of  women,  without  guarding  him- 
self  againat  the  objection  which  might  be  made  to  the  Men« 
tauiKt  pruphetcssüs — without  mentioning  the  propheteeBes  u 
an  exce]jtion  to  the  rule  1 

TurtuUian  bIiuws  his  zeal  for  practical  Christianity,  is 
Bi)caking  against  the  too  easy  administration  of  baptism  with- 
out a  suitable  preparative  trial.  "  But  they  whose  office  it  is, 
know  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  rashly  granted.  *  Give  tc 
every  one  that  asks  thee,'  comes  under  its  own  head,  and 
belong»  to  almsgiving.  That  saying  is  rather  to  be  oon- 
sidurud,  '  (iivc  not  tiiflt  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  nor  cast  ye 
your  pesu'ls  before  swine ;'  and,  '  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  nc 
man,  lest  thou  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.'  If  Philip  so 
easily  baptized  the  eunuch,  let  us  recollect  that  the  nuuufest 
revealed  approbation  of  the  Lord  intervened.  .  .  .  But  Paul 
was  baptized  suddenly.  Yes ;  for  his  host  Simon  knew  tliat 
he  was  a  chosen  vessel.  God's  approval  ushers  in  its  own 
claim».  Every  desire  (of  man)  may  deceive  and  be  deceived.' 
Wherefore  the  delaying  of  baptism  is  more  advautageoua 
according  to  the  condition  and  disposition  of  each  person; 
also  their  age  ;  but  especially  in  the  case  of  children." 

Tertulliau  also  makos  us  acquainted  with  his  position  on 
the  boundary  line  between  two  stages  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, by  his  jvidgmcnt  respecting  infent  baptism.  We  hav« 
every  reason  for  liolding  infant  baptism  to  be  no  apostolio 
institution,  and  that  it  was  something  foreign  to  that  first 
8ta<re  of  Christian  development.  At  first,  baptism  necessarily 
marked  a  distinct  era  in  life  when  a  person  passed  over  from 
a  different  religious  stand-point  to  Christianity,  when  the 
regeneration  sealed  by  baptism  presented  itself  as  a  principle 
of  moral  transformation,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  develoj)- 
ment.  But  it  was  very  different,  when,  from  the  midst  of  an 
already  existing  church-life  and  of  a  Christian  family-life,  tlie 
individual  life  was  to  be  formed  in  communion  with  Christ 
The  objective  consecration  by  communion  with  Chi-ist^  which 
passes  from  the  coUcctivo  body  to  the  individual,  must  be  th« 
preparative  in  order  to  lead  the  individual  to  Christ. 


Ultra-antimontanists.      "Apoetolua  Bcit  viros  et  mulieras  !  i  eoeledi 
prophctantes." 
>  <<  Omnis  petitio  (homiuum)  et  decipere  et  decipi  potest.' 
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ration  must  «mite  itself  as  aoraething  gradual  fco  the  first 
nioveraeuts  of  tlie  couscious  life  wliicii  wae  suictified  by  the 
connexion  with  a  Chriatiaii  collective-life.  Infaut-baptisni 
proceetlüd  at  first  from  this  idea,  aä  it  is  represented  iu  the 
words  of  IreiuBua,  that  Cfiristtts  in/aTitibus  in/ans /actus,  ut  in- 
fantes sanctißcaret.  But  TertuUian,  whuse  opposition  testifies 
thiit  iufsint  baptism  could  not  then  be  regarded  as  ana])oatolio 
tradition,  dime  forward  as  the  antagonist  of  this  new  institu- 
tion,  and  peculiarly  lu-ges  that  other  impoi-ttiut  point  in  bap- 
tism which  relates  to  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the 
individual,  the  peraoiial  couviction  intelligently  expressed,  the 
personal  faith,  the  personal  obligation.  Thus,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  conflict  between  two  parties,  and  from  what  Ter- 
tulliun  saj'S  on  the  auhject,  we  become  acquainted  with  tlie 
.irgumenta  \irged  on  huth  sides.  When  it  was  objected  that 
infant  haptisni  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture,  its  advo- 
cates rtijilied,  that  as  the  lledeeraer  during  his  bodily  presence 
on  earth  liad  reproved  thoKe  who  would  not  let  the  little  ones 
come  to  hiia,  aud  granted  them  bis  blessing,  so  he  would  atill 
operate  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Why  then  should  nut  children 
he  hrought  to  him  in  like  manner  that  he  may  bless  them  ? 

TortuUiau  re[)]ios  :  -"  IjCt  thcni  come  when  they  grow  up; 
— let  tliem  come  wlien  they  learn  ;  when  they  are  taught 
whither  they  are  coming  ;  let  them  become  ChristiauB  when 
they  are  able  to  know  Christ,  Why  doea  the  innocent  ai^fj 
hast*'n  to  the  reniissit>n  of  sins  ?  "  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  jierwon  who,  as  we  shall  aftörwards  see,  was  the  first  who 
dbtinetly  develojied  the  doctriue  of  original  sin,  could  csprcsa 
himself  in  this  manner.  We  may  also  here  discern  the  con- 
flicting dements  of  a  dogmatic  mode  of  thhiking  gradually 
expressing  itself  more  ahaipl^'.  "  Men,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  will  act  more  cautiously  in  worldly  matt^rB,  so  that  to 
oue  to  whom  no  earthly  substance  is  committed  that  which 
is  divine  is  committed.  Let  them  know  how  to  ask  for 
Sidvation  that  thou  mayst  seem  to  (five  to  hint  that  axketh. 
....  They  who  know  the  weight  of  teptism  will  rather 
dread  its  attainment  than  its  postponement ;  a  perfect  faith 
is  secure  of  salvation."  No  doubt,  what  Tertullian  means 
to  say  is  this: — The  catechumen  has  no  cuuise  for  hasten- 
ing to  baptism,  so  that  he  should  fear  if  death  should  over- 
take him  before  he  has  received  tmptiau,  lest  he  Bhuuld  sot 

vnr.    II.  X 
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bo  a  partaker  of  aalvation  j  tor  where  the  right  faith 
und  a  person  who  has  Hie  desire  to  be  baptized,  is  preveiitil 
in  a  JiMituer  that  involves  uo  blame  on  nis  part,  be  is  oertaui 
of  MÜTBtion  in  virttie  of  his  faith.  On  the  contrary,  a  person 
has  reason  to  dread  reoeiving  baptism  too  hastily,  since  when 
he  ha«  once  lost  buptismal  grace,  uo  nieanä  of  compensatiou 
ia  left  him,  We  aee  how  exactly  the  perversion  of  baptia 
which  made  so  great  a  diflerence  between  sins  before 
after  bapti^sm,  promoted  the  delay  of  baptism.  From 
point  of  view  Tertulliaii  argued  ; — tliiit  those  persons  slic  _ 
rather  defer  it,  who  by  their  pec\iliar  circumstances  were  ex- 
posed  to  peculiar  temptations,  as  those  who  were  unmarried 
or  the  widowed.  "  Let  them  wait  until  they  either  marry  «■ 
are  confirmod  in  continence."  ' 

But  still  it  may  be  said,  that  Tertullia.n  did  not  absolutely 
reject  infant  baptism  ;  all  he  meant  was,  that  in  general  bap- 
tism should  not  bo  hosteued,  but  deferred  to  a  riper  age.  But 
this  would  not  forbid  that  in  cases  of  necessity  children  must 
be  baptized  as  the  only  means  of  securing  their  salvation.  In 
fiavour  of  this  view  might  be  adduced  what,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  Tertullian  said  respecting  baptism  in  i-Ases  of  neces- 
sity being  administered  by  lajrmeu,  when  he  presupposed  tliat 
those  who  in  auch  aises  of  necessity  made  no  use  of  tlteir 
right  to  baptize,  hazarded  the  perdition  of  the  imbaptized. 
Then  it  might  be  said,  Tertullian  cannot  have  been  thinking 
of  adult  catcchumt'us,  siut-e  he  supposes  the  opp(«ite  re- 
upeoting  them,  that  provided  their  taith  was  of  the  right  kind, 
they  would  sutler  no  detriment  for  the  want  of  baptism,  not 
involving  their  personal  blame.  Therefore  he  can  refer  only 
to  children  in  whom  no  fiiith  could  yet  exist.  But  on  the 
other  baud,  Tertullian  expresses  iiiiuself  as  the  unconditional 
antagoniat  of  iiifuut  bup*isui  tue  sharply,  and  presupposes  too 
ilistinctly  the  necessary  cuiinexion  between  faitli  and  baptism, 
to  alluvv  of  our  imposing  such  a  bmitation  on  his  language. 

'  "In  qiiibuB  tentatio  pneparara  cut  tinn  yirginibun  per  matnriUtflJi 
quam  vidaiii  per  vacaiioueuj.  douce  üut  nulant  not  coiiiinenlise  corrobo- 
femur."  From  thia  passage  it  mjglit  be  iuierred  idat  Tertullian  at  that 
time  helil  6L«ond  niarriagc.-*  to  I>e  lawful,  and  therefore  had  not  «» 
adoptad  Müiiuinist  views  Hut  this,  iv-.mld  nui  be  a  correct  conclngion- 
for  the  Mnntanidt  fipoke  only  of  u.  secimd  marriago  q/^cr  huptigm.  It 
WM  only  Cliriaimn  marriHge.  tauotified  hy  religiou,  which  thevrei!  "  " 
«a  not  dissolved  even  iij-  duatb. 
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He  ivIbo  examines  the  queation,  what-  Beaaons  are  peculiarly 
Buited  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  At  that  time  Christian« 
were  far  from  tlie  narrowmindednesg  of  later  agea,  in  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  confine  baptism  to  certain  seasons. 
He  says,  "  Every  time  is  the  Lord's  ;  every  hour,  every  sea- 
ion  is  suitable  for  baptism  ;  if  there  be  a  difference  in  its 
jolemnity,  there  is  none  as  to  its  grace.  Only  on  account  of 
the  special  reference  in  which  the  events  celebrated  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  stand  to  the  significance  of  b;iptism,  these 
two  festivals  appeared  to  him  the  most  suitable  seasons  for 
baptism.  The  preparatives  for  baptism  were  prayer,  f:isting, 
and  the  confession  of  sin.  New  temptations  awaited  the  bap- 
tized. Without  temptation  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Christ  himself  was  tempted  after  baptism.  It  might 
be  said  that  fasting  ought  to  be  practised  immetliately  after 
baptism.  But  this  would  interfere  mth  the  joy  for  the  salva- 
tion obtained.  He  closes  with  a  beautiful  address  to  the 
newly  baptized.  "  Tlierefore,  ye  blessed  ones,  whom  the  grace 
of  God  waits  for,  when  ye  ascend  from  that  most  holy  laver 
of  the  new  birth,  and  spread  your  hands  for  tlie  first  time  in 
your  mother's  presence  with  your  brethreu,  ask  of  the  Father, 
ask  of  the  Lord,  who  supplies  goods,  graces  and  diversities  of 
gifts.  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,'  he  says ;  for  ye  liave  sought, 
and  ye  have  found  ;  ye  have  knocked,  and  it  has  been  opened 
to  you.  Only  I  beseech  you,  that  when  ye  ask,  ye  will  also 
remember  the  sinner  Terttillian.  " 

The  treatise  on  Baptism  naturally  leads  us  to  one  on  a 
kindred  Bubject,  that  on  Repentance  (De  PoeniteirUia).  In  both 
works  the  subject  of  baptism  is  handled,  but  under  different 
aspects.  In  the  former,  TertuUian  speaks,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  the  over-hiisty  adminiatnttioti  of  bajitism  ;  in  the 
latter,  against  an  improper  delay  of  it.  But  the  first  of  these 
writings  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  question  of  baptism;  every- 
thing else  is  subordinate.  The  second,  on  th«  contrary',  treats 
only  in  passing  of  baptism  as  far  as  its  intruduction  is  re 
quired  by  the  main  subject,  which  is  nothiiig  else  than  an 
exhortation  to  true  repentance  in  R'ference  to  sins  cnmniittod 
after  baptism.  Such  was  the  object  for  vvliich  TertuUian 
composed  this  treatise.  On  the  oue  hand,  he  wished  to 
■umraon  the  catechumens  to  prefiare  themselves  for  lw[)tisra 
by  true  repentance,  in  order  tliat   they  might  be  pro|)erlj 
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receptive  if  .lie  oporrttinim  of  grace  at  baptism,  and  not  be  iB 
danger  of  feqiiiring  afterwards  a  .second  baptism  lij  forfeiting 
by  tlieir  Bins  the  baptistnjil  grace.  On  the  other  hand, 
wirfied  to  adcniinish  those  already  Vmptizcd  who  had  rehij 
into  Bit),  to  recovi-r  theiiiselves  quickly,  and  not  to  shriiik  Iro^ 
the  liiinilliatiuti  of  a  public  coufeamou,  wliich  would  condufi 
to  their  rctiti »ration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  again 
despair,  t\B  if  they  were  beyond  the  posaibility  of  rt*cu 
Probably  Tertullian  folt  himself  particularly  ctdied  upon 
combat  that  Ktiictcr  jjarty  who  altogether  excluded  the  laps 
after  baptium  from  the  hope  of  absolution,  and  the  forglvenesB 
of  sins.  The  chronological  relation  of  the  two  ti'eatises  ia 
determined  by  the  opfiosite  reference  of  their  coutenta. 
Repentance  for  Hius  committed  afber  baptism,  presupposes 
baptism.  Had  Tertullian,  when  he  composed  the  work  on 
haptisra,  already  experienced  that  many  catechumens  Of 
account  of  the  want  of  a  right  disposition  to  prepare  fc( 
baptism,  were  constantly  putting  it  off ;  or  at  least,  liad  hi 
been  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  such  a  fact,  he  could  not 
liave  omitted,  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  against  the  ot« 
hastiness  for  baptism,  to  have  warned  against  the  opposill 
eiTor.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  evident  that  as  Tertullian  in 
his  earlier  composed  treatise  on  baptism,  had  declai'cd  him- 
self against  a  too  early  baptism,  and  had  only  at  a  lat 
periofl  become  acquainted  with  the  o]if>osite  error  and.  al 
he  must  have  felt  compelled  in  that  second  work  to  bal{ 
■varned  ag-ainst  that  also.  Such  ia  the  rautxial  oonnexioa  < 
tlie  two  treatises. 

First  of  all,  ho  represents  repentance  as  the  preparatie 
fcr  baptism,  "  that  the  house  of  the  heart  might  be  pirrified 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
might  willingly  enter  with  celestial  gifts."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  true  idea  of  repentance.  The  idea  of  re- 
pentance and  isin  are  intimately  cojinected.  As  the  whole 
depth  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt  was  wanting  to  the 
ancient  world,  so  also  was  the  full  idea  of  repentance.  This 
rendered  it  the  more  needful  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  siu 
of  all,  aa  a  preparative  for  the  right  idea  of  rej>entat 
Here  Tertullian  was  obliged  to  guard  against  the  auperfic 
wncepti^n  which  does  not  detect  the  essence  of  sin  equally  i 
nil  the  foiiiis  o£  Vta  a^^arjÄW.    That  superficial  conoeptdo? 
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ts  always  disposed  to  tiike  peculiar  cognisant-e  of  sins  of  the 
flesh,  wiiich  are  open  tu  the  eye  of  tnati ;  iind,  cm  the  other 
hajjd,  id  veil,  or  to  paaa  a  gentle  sentence  on,  the  more  hidden 
and  deeper  sinful  teudeucies  of  egoism  —  an  ethicid  error 
which  wi!  have  often  seen  spread  widely  in  the  church.  On 
the  contrary,  Tertiillian  says — "  Botii  flesh  and  spirit  are 
thin<rs  of  liod  ;  the  one  formed  by  his  hand,  the  other  made 
perfect  by  his  Si>irit.  Seeing,  then,  that  they  eiqually  pertain 
to  the  Lord,  whatever  in  tiiem  sins,  iu  an  equal  manner 
otTends  Uud."' 

Moreuverj  the  superficiality  of  the  ethical  spirit  was  shown 
in  this,  that  men  couceived  of  siu  only  iu  the  outward  not, 
without  tniciug  it  to  its  internid  root  iu  the  directions  of  the 
will.  Now  it  is  tiie  pee-uliiirity  of  the  Christian  staud-point, 
that  it  recojjuisos  sin  in  tlie  i(uiermost  depths  of  a  will 
estranged  fnmi  (jod,  whence  all  individual  manifestations  of  ii 
proceed.  In  reference  to  this  Tertuliian  remarks,  that  siu, 
aUhoiu^h  it  dona  not  come  into  visiiile  act,  may  still  he  present 
in  the  teudeuoy  of  the  will  ;  that  the  g\iilt  of  man  is  not 
lessened,  thuuj^'h  the  tsiuful  tendency  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cairyiug  out  the  H,n,  whether  of  omission  or  com- 
mi.ssitju,  which  proueeUs  from  the  *eudency  of  the  wül.  "  It 
is  plain."  he  siiy^  "that  sins  not  on^y  of  deed  hut  of  will  must 
be  avoided  and  eleuused*l>y  repentance  For  if  human  little- 
ness judges  only  by  deeds,  Itecause  it  is  no  match  for  the 
coverts  of  the  will,  we  must  not  be  careless  of  the  sins  of  the 
will  before  God.      God  is  suflBLcieut  for  all  things.     Nothing, 

whence  any  sin  proceeds,  is  hidden  from  his  sij^ht The 

will  is  iu  truth,  the  source  of  the  deed The  will  is  not 

acquitted  uf  the  siu  when  any  difficulty  prevents  its  perpetra 
tiou,  fur  the  will  to  sin  is  imputed  to  the  will." 

Terlulliau  pointed  out  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
distiuyfuislies  thi  Go8]>h1  from  the  external  Law,  by  the 
reference  ol'  the  judgment  passed  on  transgressions  to  the 
teadeucy  of  t!ie  will.  ■'  It  ia  most  idle  to  say,  1  willed,  but 
I  did  not  do  it  But  thou  must  needs  do,  hecau.se  thou 
wiliest ;  or  not  will,  because  thou  doeat  not.  But  thou 
passest  sentence  by  the  confession  of  thy  own  conscience 

'  Si'jni  lein  et  caro  et  »piritiiR  Dei  res  est,  al'a  manu  eju^  exprenaa, 
&1ia  nfflirii  ejus  cuiiMirnmnia  Cum  ergo  e%  pari  ad  Deum  pom\\«i«L-Q.Vk 
qaodckiaqim  euruiu  rleliqiierit  ex  pari  Dominatn.  offew&xv."     v^^.\\\. 
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For  if  thou  deeiredst  a  good  thing,  tbou  wouldst  have  longed 
to  do  it,  and  so  sinoe  thait  doest  not  a  bad  thing,  tliou 
oughtest  not  to  have  desired  it  Turn  which  way  tiiou  wilt, 
thou  art  fettered  in  guilt,  Iwcauae  thou  either  hast  willed  evil 
or  hast  not  fulfilled  good." 

Thus  the  connexion  of  the  ethical  and  the  religious,  is] 
Tcrtullian's  su|iematural  theiam,  is  exhibited  when  he  brings' 
forward  the  sentimeut,  that  it  ie  important  to  will  what  ia ' 
good,  not  bevaiise  it  is  good,  but  because  it  corresponds  to  the 
will  of  God.     "  I  consider  it  audacity  to  dispute  concemiivg 
the  goodneaa  of  a  divine  precept ;  for  we  are  not  bound  to 
obey  because  it  is  good,  but  because  Uod  commands."     Theee 
words,  taken  apart  from  their  connexion,  may,   indeed,  be 
■o  understood,  as  if  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  wm 
wnly  an  arbitrary  distinction  made  by  God,  so  tliat  something  ] 
else  might  be  good  if  God  so  willed  it.     Such  a  conception 
would  certainly  turn  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  and  not  be  I 
pervaded  with  the  conariouanesa  of  the  internal  necessity  of] 
tlie  niond,  and  its  being  one  with  the  essence  of  Grod  and  with! 
his  holiness,  as  that  on  which  morals  are  groimded.     But  we] 
should  l»e  dcliig  TertuUion  palpable  injustice  if  we  were  dis-j 
posed  to  ascribe  such  views  to  him.     Yet  we  may  consider  it 
as  the  opposition  against  the  other  equally  fiilse  view  of  a 
one-sided  nitioualist  stand-point,  which  w  ould  say — "  God  wilb 
the  good,  because  it  is  good  ;"  so  that  the  good  is  pepresent«  vi 
as  something  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God,  and  placed  in  bb 
outward  relation   to  it.      Tertullian  expresses  himself  very 
pointedly  in  oppo.sition  to  a  creaturely  egoism  and    Eudee- 
monism,  as  appeiirs  when  he  says — "  For  the   nmintwning 
of  ohedience,  the  majesty  of  the  divine  power  precedes ;  far 
the  authority  of  the  commander  precedes  the  usefulness  of 
him  who  .serves."     His  meaning  appeal's  to  be,  God   is  not 
to  lye  obeyed  for  mun's  selfish  interest,  but  for  God's  saka; 
true   morality    biis   reference   to    the   glory   of   God.      HowJ 
for  Tertullian  was  from   a   false  irrational  supematuralismi 
which  tninsfonued  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  aud  admitted] 
an  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the  truly   rational, 
[evident  from  his  words  (juoted  above,  on  the  relation  of 
I  to  the  ratio;  and  m  the  beginning  of  this  very  treatise 
find  iin  important  pa-ssiige  relating  to  it,  where  he  says  of  tbo 
'whr  occupied  the  Bta.\vtii-vc\aX  ol  tiwa  vgLYoranoo  of  heathen 
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previüus  to  Christianity,  "From  the  reason  of  the  thing  they 
ate  lis  fur  distant  as  from  the  Author  of  reason  himself  j  for 
rtsis<.ia  is  a  thing  of  God,  seeing  that  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  tilings,  liaa  provided,  ordiiiued,  and  diaposed  nothing 
without  reason,  and  has  willed  that  nothing  should  be 
handled  or  undemtood  withuuv  resisou.  Therefoi-e,  those  who 
are  ignonvnt  of  God,  are  also  igiionint  of  tfiut  thing  which 
is  his  ;  so  that  floating  over  the  whole  Inisiness  of  life  without 
the  helm  of  retiaou,  they  know  not  how  to  avoid  the  temjieBt 
that  threatens  the  ago."  It  is  evident,  tlien,  that,  aooording 
to  Tertulliau.  true  re^iSon  is  in  Chnatianity 

He  distingiiislies  between  the  firat  and  the  second  repent- 
ance ;  that  he  regiurds  sins  committed  after  baptism  as  so 
ranch  more  criminal  and  punishable,  is,  in  his  case,  not  an 
arbitrary  assumption,  nor  is  it  necessarily  eonnected  with  his 
errors  in  his  conception  of  baptism  ;  but  it  resta  with  him  on 
the  principle,  that  in  proportion  to  tlic  degreea  of  knowledge 
and  grace  imparted  to  any  one  will  be  hia  criminality  ia  the 
neglect  of  them.  Aa  we  have  already  seen,  he  presupposes 
an  original  univoraal  sense  of  God  aa  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  hnmanity,  and  distingniabes  this  from  the  higher  stand- 
point of  ChnBtiao  consciousness ;  he  says — "  Even  those  who 
know  not  the  Lord,  no  exception  protects  from  punishment; 
since  God  beiug  cleiu-ly  manifested,  and  to  be  understood 
firom  his  heavenly  gifts  themst'ivea,  cannot  be  unknown,  how 
dangerous  ia  it,  that  being  known,  he  ahovdd  be  despised  1 
Now  he  despisea  him  who,  having  obtained  from  him  tlie 
understanding  of  g'fod  and  evil,  in  taking  np  again  what  he 
underatands  onglvt  to  be  shunned,  and  which  he  has  already 
Bbuuned,  insults  his  own  understanding,  that  is,  the  gift  of 
God He  lähowa  himself  not  only  rebeliious,  hut  un- 
grateful against  the  Lord.  Moreover,  he  si  us  not  lightly 
against  the  Lord,  who,  having  renounced  his  enemy,  the 
devil,  by  repentance,  and  having  by  this  token  put  him  in 
Bubjection  to  the  Lord,  again  exalts  him  by  returning  to  him, 
and  makes  himself  a  cause  of  triumph,  so  that  the  evil  one, 

having  recovered  Ins  prey,  rejoices  against  the  Lord 

Does  he  set  the  devil  before  the  Loni  ?  He  seems  to  have 
made  a  comparison  between  them  who  Yum  known  both,  and 
to  have  pronounced  a  solemn  jurlgmeut  that  ho  is  the  bettei 
whose  he  has  chosen  to  be  mfaiu." 
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We  find  every .vhere  in  religion  and  morals  tho  coiitrafts  of 
a  oue-fiitled  externality  and  of  a  one-sided  spiritualism.  Ai 
there  are  those  w)»o,  in  their  moral  judgments,  refer  every- 
thing to  the  outward  act,  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  ethers 
who  make  a  false  separation  hetweeu  tlie  will  and  the  deed — 
who,  though  they  juHtly  assert  that  everything  depends  on 
tho  will,  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  right  will 
verities  itself  in  action, — that  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
right  will  must  be  wanting.  Of  such  pei-gw->n8  Tertnllian 
Bpeaks  when  he  wiys,  ■'Some  affirm  that  God  has  enough,'  if 
he  be  reverenced  in  heart  and  mind,  though  tliis  be  not  done 
iu  the  outward  act ;  and  so  thej  sin  without  prejudice  to 
their  fear  <tf  God  and  faith  ;  that  is,  they  defile  the  niamage 
bed  without  prejudice  to  chastity,  and  mix  poison  for  a  parent 
without  jjrejudiee  to  filial  piety  !  Tlius,  also,  they  will  I« 
thrust  down  to  hell  without  jirejudice  to  their  pardon,  when 
they  sin  without  pi-ejudice  to  tlieir  godly  fear!" 

Altliough  Tertnllian,  aa  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
treatise,  was  very  much  entangled  in  the  exteiiuiJ  idea  of 
baptism,  3'et  this  was  iu  his  ease  modified  by  his  genuiue 
Christian  spirit,  his  deeper  conception  of  the  nature  of 
baptism  in  relation  to  regeneration.  He  always  ^ive  pi-omi- 
neiice  to  ita  inner  nature  as  his  genuiue  Christian  spirit  gave 
him  an  insight  into  it,  although  he  did  not  clearly'  uuderNtand 
the  relation  of  that  inuer  nature  to  tlie  mediating  outwnid 
element.  Tlina,  in  this  work  he  combated  a  pi-acticnlly 
iujurions  conception,  which,  indeed,  found  its  supiport  iu  thai 
extenaality,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  enidioated  excepting 
by  a  clearer  uudei-standiug  of  the  inward  to  the  outward 
in  baptism.  That  stime  jiractical  Christian  interest  which 
moved  him  to  oppose  infant  baptihui,  made  him  become  an 
jppjnent  in  this  tre:itiso  of  an  eiToueous  delay  of  baptism. 
The  8£ime  externality  which  mingled  itself  with  infant 
baptism,  which  was  the  origin  of  ba})tiziiig  pei-soiis  at  th« 
point  of  death  [noüdnufi),  promoted  in  another  wav  tl« 
longer  delay  of  baptism.  There  were,  iu  fact,  persons  wlw 
remained  longer  iu  the  class  of  cateehnmcns,  that  they  migbt 
for  a  longer  time  indulge  their  sensual  inciinations,  under  th« 
notion  that  when   in   danger  of  death   they  submitted  to 

'  "  Satis  Deum  liabere  si  corde  et  anlmo  saBcipiatur,  lioeb  actu  mil 
Itt."     Cap.  T. 
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it^^tüsiti,  they  should  at  once  be  purified  and  fitted  for  eternal 
life.  TeituUiaa  wished  particulai^ly  to  influence  the  catet^hu- 
meiis  wlio  were  enthralled  in  this  deluiäiüu,  imd  tbereby  pre- 
vented from  rigiitly  prepiiring  for  baptismi.  He  süja  to  such 
— "  How  foolish,  how  unjust  it  is,  not  (o  fulfil  rcpentjiuce, 
and  yut  to  exj)ect  the  forgiveness  of  aius  I  that  is,  not  to  pay 
the  piice,  and  y^^t  to  stretch  forth  tlie  hand  fur  the  goods  ! 
For  at  this  price  tbe  Lord  has  determined  to  graut  forgive- 
ness I  by  tlie  jmyment  of  this  re))eiitanct;,  he  ollern  itnjmnity 
to  be  purchtised.  If,  therefore,  those  who  sell  tiret  examine 
the  naoney  which  they  agree  to  take,  lest  it  be  clipped  or 
scraped,  or  kise,  we  believe  that  the  Lord  will  finit  t^  our 
repentance  before  he  grants  ua  the  poiidb  of  eteraal  life."  As 
the  catechumens  imsigined  that  the  (Jiiriijtian  hfe  ueed  not  be 
entered  upon  in  real  earnest  till  after  baptism,  Tertulliiiu 
endeavoured  by  variütis  illustrations  to  make  it  evident,  that 
the  time  of  preparation  for  baptisni  in  the  class  of  catewhu- 
mena  must  be  veriBed  as  snub  by  a  moral  course  of  conduct. 
"  For  what  wlave,  after  he  has  been  changed  into  a  free  niau, 
charges  himself  with  bis  theft  and  destrtiona?  Wliat  soldier 
when  disübiu-ged  from  the  camp  mukefs  satisfactiim  for  his 
brands  ?  The  sinner  ought  to  lament  his  hIiis  before  he 
receives  forgiveness,  for  the  time  of  repentance  is  t!ie  8ume 
as  that  of  danger  and  fear."  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  grsice  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  at  baptism,  Ter- 
tuUian  replies  '•  I  du  not  deny  the  divine  gift;  that  is,  the 
blotting  out  of  sins  is  entirely  secured  to  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  water ;  but  to  obtain  that  lueu  must  Itibüm-  for 
it.  For  who  will  furnish  to  thee,  a  man  of  such  laithless 
repentance,  a  single  sprinkling  of  any  water?  It  is  etusy  for 
thee  to  come  hither  by  stealth,  and  for  him  who  ia  overseer  in 
this  buäinesd  to  be  cheated  by  thy  affirmations.  But  (tod 
provides  fur  bis  own  treasure,  nor  suifera  tbe  unworthy  to 
creep  in.  What,  finally,  dues  he  say*  'There  is  nothing 
covered  which  shall  not  he  revealed.'  Whatever  darkness 
thou  shalt  spread  over  thy  deeds,  God  is  light."  Tiiere  were 
some,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  imagin&.l  tliat  Clod's 
promises  being  once  given  nnt&t  be  fulfilled,  even  to  the 
unworthy  ;  that  her  gnice  was  necesfsarily  connected  with 
tbe  outward  bapti.sm  and  the  outward  confessiim.  "Soma 
make  Ood'a  free  bu  mty  a  bdutideu  Bei-vice  i  hut  if  h.»i  <kj»ffi>">*^ 
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being  necessitated,  and  therefore  against  his  will,  he  givas  va, 
instuatl  of  a  si^fH  of  life,  a  sign  of  dfejith.*" ' 

Ttrtulliau  appeal?  to  experience.  Many  after  baptism  bad 
apostatised  froui  Christianity,  or  on  account  of  their  ofifencet 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  tlie  church.  "  For 
do  not  many  afterwards  fall  away?  is  not  that  gift  taken  away 
from  many  ]  TLese  are  they  «n  truth  who  creep  in  anawures, 
who  having  undertaken  tlio  engagonjent  to  repent,  build  on 
the  sand  a  house  that  is  about  to  full."  Of  course,  the  pi-oper 
effects  of  Chriütianity  are  not  manifested  in  such  persons,  who 
have  no  idea  of  tlie  nature  of  justification,  nor  of  what  Christ 
should  be  to  them.  "  Is  there  one  Christ,"  Tertullian  aeka> 
*' for  the  baptized  and  another  for  the  hearers?  Is  there  a 
different  hope  or  reward?  a  ditlcreut  fear  of  judgment  I 
a  different  need  of  repentance?  That  laver  is  tlie  seal  of 
faith,  which  logins  with  the  faithfiilness  of  repentance  and 
is  coramended  by  it.  We  are  not  washed  that  we  may  oeaaa 
to  sin,  since  we  are  already  washed  in  heart."  Tertullian  pre- 
Bupposes  timt  a  man  must  come  to  baptit^m  as  one  who  has 
already  renounced  sin,  and  has  been  piu-ified  in  heart  by  trui 
repentance;  and  then  says,  "  If  we  firet  cease  from  siumng 
when  baptized,  we  put  on  innocency  of  neceesity,  not  of  ftw 
will.  Which,  then,  excels  in  goodness  1  he  that  is  not  per- 
mitted, or  he  that  is  not  disposed  to  sin  ?  he  that  is  com- 

'  According  to  the  received  rending.  "Quodsi  aeceiwitate  nobis  sjlt 
bolum  mortia  iiidulgot,  fr^fo  iovitus  fnuif  —  80Uie  uniiersUiod  by 
gymbolum,  B,  l>oiid,  ^tip6ypa^ov,  and  »}/mbolitm  mortis  induiyere — t* 
free  Irom  deserved  dtaili,  Lu  t'orgire  siiiB.  LtuL  it  its  a  quesiiuu  wlielber 
this  exfjlaaalion  is  jusiLGabln  in  reference  lo  lite  word  gymbolum,  Tht 
ezplaaalion  in  more  plnumlile  tliai  baptism  iL»eir,  for  »bich  on  maj 
aocounca  the  word  nymboluin  is  used,  is  called  xtfm'olu.in  7tu*rtia,  loi^ 
inu<?h  a»  l)npi.isiii  ix  a  i^jmliol  of  Rpiriiual  di^atli  in  ihe  muiaiioa  •* 
Vhtiet  -  the  truvOdrrttreai  and  (rufeTftpftrOai  T^  XpuTT^.  But  tlii«  doet 
noL  Huit  the  tollirwiu^  dauiic,  "Quis  enim  )>eru!ittit  penuauBurum  id 
qi\(rA  triliiierit  Invittis;"  fur  tliis  enim  dues  nut  mark  a  conctuaion  fna 
the  tnuiJum/ecÜM,  but  a  coutirmäiion  or  explanation  of  t  e  preoeiiing 
clausti  ;  l)M  the  pTtctidingwM  ergo  inntu«  Ja-cil.  Ac'urdiiig'iy  it  miMi 
lie  iu  tile  followiiig  cl*u«e,  "  Qui»  vero,"  Ac  Every  difficulty  i«  rcuio«ei 
and  all  iiecumt»  cimr.  if  we  admit  ihiit  here  {of  which  there  ure  nuaj 
examplen  cWwherc)  the  posiliua  of  the  dauites  hau  been  allcrtHl.  IM] 
that  WB  liliDiiliI  rend,  Qtnntst  nee^mritatf,  eryo  invitua  jacit  ; 
tnortie  Habia  indufgrt  ll&pti-m,  which  Ahuuld  be  to  iih  Kymbolum  xi 
becomes  then  gyinliohan  mortis.  U  these  word^  are  read  lui^rrogaliT 
Mo  ati  van  tage  aeem«  U)  m«  \a  \a  giuu-sA  Vi-j  vc 
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mnnded,  or  be  tliat  is  delighted  to  be  free  from  crime  t 
Then  we  need  not  keep  our  hands  from  theft  «nless  the  stift' 
ness  of  the  bolts  prevents  ua  .  .  .  .  if  ixo  one  devoted  to  the 
Lord  leaves  off  Bianing  unless  bound  by  Imptisin.  But  I 
know  not  whether  if  any  one  be  thus  minded,  he  does  not 
sorrow  more  because  he  has  ceased  to  sin,  than  rejoice  becamae 
he  has  escaped  from  it  Wlierefure  it  behoves  hearers  {audi- 
entes — eateohumeus)  to  desire  baptism,  not  to  take  it  too 
soon," 

He  then  proceeds  from  the  repentance  preparatory  to  bap- 
tism to  the  rcjientance  after  baptism.  He  would  have  no  one 
misled  into  security.  Whoever  has  been  once  rescued  from 
danger,  let  him  «ruiifd  against  falling  into  it  again.  But  since 
the  adversary  never  ceixses  to  lay  snares  for  men,  since  he 
threatens  them  with  new  temptations,  there  is  need  also  of 
guarding  against  despair,  if  a  mau  has  fallen  after  hia  first 
deliverance.  "  Let  a  man  be  loath  to  sin  again,  but  let  him 
not  he  loath  to  repent  again  ;  let  him  be  loath  to  j)ut  liimself 
in  peril  again,  but  not  to  be  deliiered  again.  Let  nunc  be 
ashamed.  If  the  sickness  be  renewed,  the  medicine  must  be 
renewed  ;  tbou  wilt  show  thyself  gratefiil  to  the  Lord,  if  thou 
dost  not  refuse  what  the  Lord  oilereth  ;  thou  hast  offended 
him,  but  thou  mayat  yet  be  reconciled." 

What  Tertullian  here  says  of  repentance  after  baptism  is  a 
clear  proof  that  he  was  at  this  time  no  Montanist.  He  speaks 
expressly  of  such  gross  sins  by  the  commission  of  whicli,  ao- 
oording  to  Montanist  principles,  all  hope  would  be  lost  of 
readmission  into  the  oommuniou  of  the  church.'  It  may  be 
said  titat  the  Montaniets,  even  to  such  persons,  did  not  deny 
all  hope  of  salvation.  But  Tertullian  encoitragea  them  to 
this  hop)«  in  such  a  maimer  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  adopt  on  Montanist  principles.'     It  is  as  if  he 

'  TLiB  lies  in  the  words,  "OTwervat  (diaboluB)  si  qua  jioMt  ant  oeuloa 
conciiiiisi-eiitia  caniaU  ferire,  aut  anidiuiii  illecebrin  B«!culRrihiis  irretire, 
Eut  fiilem  terreiiiE  poif8(a.tiB  foiiiitdrne  evtrtere  (>ipo«lMy  from  CliriB- 
tianitr,  ilie  Uivrißcati  and  gacrißcati  in  limes  of  persecution)  ant  a  tik 
oerta  ptrvernii  mdiliouibua  dctorqiierc  (hsEreKigJ." 

'  It  certainly  cannol  be  pruved  when  Tertullian  sayo,  (cap.  I.) 
to  tho»e  who  were  a/ihamed  of  a  public  cojit'csHJuii  of  xia  belore  ths 
obureh,  "'  An  nieliiir.  ei^t  damnaliiin  lalere.  i{vam  yaltim  abeoivit" 
cap.  \  ,  that  the  latter  claui^e  refnrs  to  ciiurcli-ahBuluüüD ;  for  hidco 
the  damnatitm  refer»  to  the  jndgmeutof  Ood  alone,  bo  al«a  ma.^  obwilvw 
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deiägne<l]j  wisheo  to  defend  the  milder  prii]cip.«s  againa 
■trict*r  party.  He  adduces  precLsely  tljoae  arj^umen 
whicb  be  combated'tlke  validity  at  a  later  period  as  a  i 
taniat.  He  appeals  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance  ii 
^pistltfB  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse.  •• 
LopI  «ülnuinislieB  all  to  repentance,  though  with  threaten 
But  he  wcmlil  nut  threaten  the  impenitent,  if  he  were 
willing  to  pardon  the  penitent  Tliis  might  be  douhti 
he  had  nut  elsewhere  demonstrated  the  ubundauee  a 
dernenrv.  Does  he  n«>t  say,  *  He  who  ha«  fallen  shal 
again,  and  lie  who  has  turned  away  shall  return.'  This 
who  '  will  liave  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice.'  The  heaveo 
joice  and  the  angeb  there,  over  the  repentance  of  one  \ 
Ho!  sinner,  he  of  ^imkI  counige;  thon  seest  where  they  re 
at  thy  rctiim."  He  appeals  to  the  parables  of  the  lost  | 
of  Bilver,  the  lost  bheep,  and  the  prodigal  son.  In  referen 
the  last,  he  says,  "  Whom  ore  we  to  imderstand  by 
Father?  verily  God! — none  so  much  a  ftither,  —  noij 
fathtrly  in  love.  He  will  i"eceive  tliee  a&  his  »on,  though 
haflt  wasted  what  thou  didst  receive  from  him  ;  though 
retuniest  naked,  he  will  receive  thee  because  thou  return 
He  only  requires  thiit  the  repent^uice  should  be  sincere,  i 
ing  frnni  the  heart,  that  the  outer  life  should  not  stal 
conlmdictiiin  to  the  ft-eiings  of  penitence, — that  the  iut( 
disposition  shfiuM  manifest  it.self  by  works.  We  only  r% 
as  erroneoua  that  certain  forms,  in  which  pain  for  sin  ia  j 
erj/fessed  and  self-humiliation  mauitested,  are  prescribec 

Yet  Tcrdilliaii  as  a  Montanigt  would  certainly  not  have  expre)>8ed 
ßolf  no  iJiMfiurilv  ri'h|>efiiii^  the  ocquittiil  of  sinners.  And  ihoug 
valaiii  iiiiiy  hu  umäerMiioii  of  a  juditrial  act  of  Ood,  such  «c 
take  pliicti  ai  Oie  lii>^t  judgment,  jet  it.  would  be  used  more  nftU 
for  a  piiltliu  chureh-ahRuhiLuia.  Cüpccially  ai«  the  topic  ia  hand  i^ 
fefiiiioiiM  iiia<lc  i.o  th«  church,  and  nut  mere  coDfea^ionM  ut  the  heart  t 
God  Also  the  aiitiihcsi«  batween  damnntum  (undertiLanditig  ij 
thodiviiii- jiid(;metU)  itnd  ubxolvi,  «nee  according  to  TeriulliaD'*  vis 
that  [.iiiie,  wliich  atrretd  with  tlie  prevalent  church  doctrine,  ihe« 
sion  iniothti  kingdom  ofOmi  was  <'oiinec' ted  will)  alii<o1ution  t>v  thehi 
{the  (rue  intiTiiul  repentanee  n»  in  this  instance  heing  prenuppoaed 
tlie  acquiliul  iir  God,]  und  with  adiiiisHion  into  the  visiblt^  church, 
'  This  trcuiiho  may  very  well  he  the  epiKtle  mrntionei]  by  Pi 
Iiish'>p  of  liiireelona,  in  which  TtTluDian.  before  he  pitü.ied  o^ 
Moutanisni,  vindienitefl  the  principles  of  the  catiiolic  church  of  til 
twpvcüug  re^QUaoe  ai\«t  V».v^^^  'äi«i«,h.u  Ep  3,  Bihl.  Patr.  h%id» 
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oonsidered  at  ..acessary  expressions  of  tlie  state  of  the  soul — 
since  all  this  might  be  inore  or  less  unreal,  and  this«  jul-- 
thodiaui,  prescribing  to  all  pereona  one  definite  form  for 
eipresüing  their  feelings,  might  easily  lead  to  the  artiticiid  and 
the  nntiue.  There  was  alsu  another  error  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  errors  already  mentioned  in  the  ideas  foiniL-d 
of  baptiKDi  and  regeneration, — a  pecidiar  satisfaction  rcndeicd 
to  the  od'euded  divine  justice  for  sins  committed  after  l)ap- 
tism,  on  which  Tertulliivn  first  imposed  the  name  salis/aetio, 
— penanoe  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  sclf-toi'ture. 
Tliis  was  the  jiu-idical  point  of  view  <ji  Foeniientia,  the  source 
of  a  variety  of  eiTors  which  were  dcveloi>ed  from  it,  down  to 
the  system  of  induJgencea. 

In  reference  to  the  sliame  which  hold  many  pei-sons  liack 
from  a  public  confession  of  sdn,  which  Tortiillian  i-egarded  as 
belouging  to  the  self-humiliation  of  repeutaiice,  he  says,  in 
a  ti'ue  Christian,  not  Montanist  sense,  while  exhibiting  the 
nature  of  that  brotherlj"  comnnmion  which  was  still  e.\i)en- 
euced  in  that  age, — "  Among  brethren  and  fellow-scrvauts 
•where  there  is  a  common  hope  and  fear,  a  common  joy  and 
sorrow  and  suffering  (because  there  ia  a  common  spirit  fruui 
the  comiauu  l^ord  and  Father),  why  regjxrd  these  (rn-.  accord- 
ing to  anotlier  I'eading,  thy  own)  as  something  ditfereiit  from 
thyself'?  VV'hy  shim  the  pai-tners  of  thy  fall,  as  if  they  re- 
joiced over  it]  The  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  hurt  of  one  uf 
its  members  j  all  mnat  gi-Jeve  togetlier  and  labour  togtiiier 
for  its  cure.  Where  there  are  two  Ivelievera,  the  church  is  ; 
but  the  chiirch  is  Christ.'  Tbenforc,  when  thou  fallest  on 
thy  knees  to  tiiy  brethren,  thou  liandlest  Christ,  thou  suppli- 
catest  Cliriöt.  In  like  maimer,  when  they  shed  teju-s  over 
thee,  Cltrist  snflers,  Christ  intercedes  with  the  Fatfier.  That 
is  ever  easily  obtained  which  the  .Sou  asks  for."  This  passage, 
like  those  mentioned  above,  bcare  strong  marks  f'f  a  free 
Bpiritnal  conception  of  the  nature  of  tlie  clmrch,  as  proceeding 
from  commuuiuu  with  Clirist,  in  opposition  to  that  mode  of 
contemplating  it  which  was  rapidly  gaining  gronud,  which 
placed  in  the  foreground  the  idea  of  the  outward  organism  of 
the  churcli,  and  made  communion  with  Christ  dependent 
apon  that. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  two  books  of  Tertullian  addieased 
•  Cap.  I.  "  In  uao  et  altero  ecclcsia  est,  (.H:clu&i&  ''«to  <i\a:\s.\iW)C 
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stand  the  higher  spiritual  meaning  of  marriiige  as  a  pocjliar 
form  of  reveaUaif  the  kiugdom  of  God  ua  known  by  Chris- 
tianity,—a  view  which  fixed  the  attention  on  the  Beusnoiia 
element  in  mamage  dissevered  from  its  connexion  witli  its 
higher  and  spiritual  relations.  But  it  ia  evident  even  from 
these  two  books  how  deeply  Tertuilian  recogoiat'd  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  higher  Christian  communion  in  manüago,  aud 
that  to  hid  apprehension  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
constituted  the  true  essence  of  Chriatian  marriage.  First  of 
all,  he  Siiys,  nfter  depicting  the  evils  of  a  mixed  marriage,  and 
endearoiu-ing  to  show  that  a  true  Christian  marriage  can  only 
be  formed  L«tween  Christiana, — -"  What  will  her  huskmd  sing 
to  her,  or  what  will  she  sing  to  her  Iinslmndl  She  may  hctu", 
yes,  she  may  hear  aomething  from  the  theatre,  from  the 
tavern,  from  the  brothel  !  But  what  mention  of  God  t  what 
invocation  of  Christ!  Where  will  be  the  nourishing  of  faith 
by  the  occasional  readiug  of  the  Scriptures  1"  (that  is,  in  their 
Christian  conversations  with  outj  another,  will  they  be  led  to 
take  up  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  uuuri.sh  their  faith  f)  where 
vill  he  the  refreshment  of  tfio  spirit?  where  the  Divine  bone- 
diotionJ"  He  then  describes  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian 
marriage,^"  How  can  we  find  words  to  express  the  happiness 
of  that  marriage  which  the  church  effects,  and  the  oblation' 
oonfirma,  and  the  bieasiug  seals,  and  angels  report,  and  the 
Father  ratihee  I  What  a  union  of  two  believcn*,  of  one  hope, 
one  discipline,  one  service  I  Both  brethren,  both  fellow- 
servants,  no  distinction  of  spirit  or  of  flesh.  Together  they 
pray,  together  they  prostrate  them^ulves,  and  together  keep 
their  &sts,  teaching  one  another,  exhorting  one  another.  They 
are  both  together  in  the  cliurch  of  God,  in  the  fetwt  of  God  j 
they  are  together  in  straits  aud  in  refreshments.  Neither 
Tonceols  from  the  other,  neither  avoids  the  other,  neither  is 
a  burdüo  to  the  other  ;  freely  the  sick  ia  visited,  the  needy  is 
Biipported ;  alms  without  torture,  sacrifices  (the  gifts  presented 
at  the  altar)  without  scruple ;  daily  diligence  without  hin- 
drance ;  no  using  the  sign"  (of  the  cross)  "  by  eteidth  ;  no 
hurried  etilutatiun "  (of  fellow-Chriatiaiia),  "  no  silent  bene- 

'  Oblatia  denotea  the  presenlaliaa  or  a  commca  gift  in  Ihe  name  OT 
the  newly  mar  ied  couple,  wbich  was  nieniioned  in  the  prayers  of  th* 
eharcb  at  tba  celehraiion  of  the  eiippcr,  and  li;  which  the  joint  aom' 
xaanioa  of  the  uanlj  married  was  coafirmed. 
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^  dicti'tn.     r!«i]inB  and  hrmns  resoond  between  tiie  tws, 

«  Hkv  vi<r  «jtii  each  otLer  viiich  shall  ang  brat  to  then  < 

i  Such  tiiii:;.'-  f'iiri-'t  seeineraiid  hearinig,  rejotoeB.     To  th« 

•tn  L-  Lifi  {xmoc'.    Where  the  two  are,  there  he  is  himself; 

whi-re  ht  i».  ijje  evil  one  is  not." 

It  liaä  Ujt:!j  kid  I'j  TertuUisn's  chai^ge^'  that  in  his  en 

on  <,'hr<t:it:i  Marriage  there  is  a  want  ot  real  ean'^ia 

tliat  wiiut  in  iudivi'luitl  in  marriage  is  uot  rendered  pn>mi] 

but  evL-rvthing  ia  merged  in  the  general  Christian  chan 

whi'.-h  in  »{'plicahle  to  ercTT  kind  of  union;  that  the  leli 

t'>  tiie  witL-  i»  li'j  utlier  than  miglit  exist  towards  every  < 

I  Chn>iiuii  fLUiulf. — To  this  we  must  replv,  that  oertauih 

<,  exi'p.'-Miou.-:  conruin  evt-mhiug  that  is  required  to  ado: 

i  (.'hri>tiuii  marriage,  this   relation  being  apprehended  ii 

E]ic-ci:ic  iJiiMuiiig.     What  is  natural  in  thu  relation  is 

tin\t])'jHA.  au<l  us  such  is  adorned  and  sanctified  bj  a  di 

life.     Tiie  hi;rheät  ffpiritual  unity  of  two  personalities  < 

rate<l  bv  the  diätiuctiou  of  sex  is  here  described  as  realise 

cunnnunion  in  the  divine  life.     The  sentimeutalitj  of  vai 

feeling  is  indeed  foreign  to  Tertullian.     Christ  is  to  him, 

felloNvsliiji  and  brotherly  love  founded  in  him,  the  animt 

principle  of  all  the  relations  of  life.     This  cannot  be  urge 

u  charge  against  him,  for  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of 

Christian  stand-point.     Still  we  cannot  deny  that  althi 

f  the  princi]>lu  i.s  to  be  found  in  Tertullian  from  which  mac 

f  and  family  life  may  acquire  their  true  ethical  importance 

;  p^^sition   in   Christianity,  yet   in   himself  there    were  n 

I' .  obstacles  to  the  right  aj>plication  of  this  principle.   We  al 

I  perceive  in  him  the  disturbing  and  contracting  influenc 

t  tliat  one-sided  ascetic  element  in  the  predominant  negi 

I:  tendency  in  reference  to  earthly  relations.     From  this  ] 

r  of  view  all  earthly  connexions  must  be  regarded  as  so  n 

J  j  check«  to  the  divine  life  which  longs  to  divest  itself  o 

that  is  earthly.     He  sees  in  marriage  notiiing  which  couli 

transferred  in  a  glorified  form  to  anotlier  world.      The 

was  floating  in  his  mind  that  according  to  the  promii 

Christ  all  this  must  be  stripped  off  in  the  angelic  life  ol 

other   world.      Hence,  even   while  here  below,    the   eai 

longing  of  Chiistians  must  bu  directed  beyond  all  eai 

'  By  H^iubet.     Htud.  u.  Ki-ü.  184ö.     Hüft  8. 
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limiita.'  We  learn  tLis  from  the  manner  in  which  he  decides 
tcom  that  oue-sided  point  of  view  of  the  with  to  leave  de- 
Bcendauta,  He  calls  it,  "  Liberorum  atuftrisBimn  volnptute;" 
"  That  most  hitter  pleasure  of  ohildren."  *'  Also  this,"  iie 
gays,  "  is,  with  ua,  hatefiii.  For  why  should  we  long  to  hear 
children,  since  if  we  have  them  we  wish  to  send  thein  hefore 
UB  ou  account  of  the  threateuiug  tribulatiun,  we  oiinielvea  also 
longing  to  be  tiiken  away  from  tbis  most  wicked  world,  and  to 
be  received  by  tiie  Lord,  wliidi  was  the  wish  of  the  apostle." 
Here  is  a  strong  expression  of  a  Chiistiau  principle  of  action 
whicli  is  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  Chustianity,  and 
which  was  particularly  vigorous  in  the  first  age  of  the  ofiiirch, 
the  longing  beyond  earthly  things  after  that  heavenly  fathur- 
land  in  which  tlie  spirit  finds  its  true  home.  And  cei'tainly 
that  other  world  was  uot  to  a  Tertullian  a,  mere  external  thing, 
but,  became  to  him  an  internal  reality  giicli  as  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  This  also  was  the  root  of  Jiis  earnest 
longing.  But  the  otiier  principle,  of  the  ap]jropriation  of  rU 
other  relations  for  that  divine  life  of  the  other  world,  was  not 
felt  by  him  so  forcibly.  He  had  an  overpowering  oousoious- 
uess  of  the  perpetual  antagonism  between  the  higher  wurld 
of  the  future,  and  the  present  world  "lying  in  the  wicked 
one."  We  must  ahvays  Itear  in  mind  that  Tertullian,  as  we 
have  before  remarkod,  belie vtsd  that  this  antagouism  iu  earthly 
relations  must  last,  till  all  things  should  be  made  -new  hy  the 
second  advent  uf  Christ.  In  counexion  with  this  subject  we 
must  notice  anotlver  reason  which  he  gave  why  Christiana 
should  uot  wish  for  children.  "  OflBpriug  are  necessary,  for- 
sooth," (lie  says  in  au  ironical  tone,)"  "to  the  servant  of  God. 
We  are  so  sure  about  our  own  lot,  that  we  have  leisure  foi 
childi-en  1"  We  notice  here,  as  in  many  passages,  the  key- 
note of  legal  fear  is  sounded  rather  than  that  of  child-like 
love.  To  cun'ohomte  auch  a  sentiment  in  Chriötians  iu  refe- 
rence to  oPTspring,  TertulUan  adduces  the  woe  uttered  by 
Christ  in  the  jirospect  of  the  apiproaching  tribulations  on 
"  those  who  sljould  be  with  child."  Matt.  xxiv.  19.  A  spe- 
cimen this  of  the   irymdous  influence  of  grammatolatry  in 

'  lib.  i.  cup.  1.  "Cctcrum  Christianis  scciilo  digressi«  nulla  restU 
tiitio  nuptiarum  in  diem  roeurrocLiüuifi  repromiuitur,  iraaslatia  urilioet 
a.  angelii-am  quaiiiAlcin  «I  ftaaciitalcin  " 
'  The  word  nijzirtim  expresses  the  irony. 
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Sciiptnrp,  ftgftJDst  which  the  rules  elaewbers 
Tot-tuUian  on  the  exposition  and  application 
coiitaiu  a  preHorvative ! 

lu  everything  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  ttotic« 
raoogniae  what  is  akin  to  Moutanism,  but  by  no  means  t 
ia  ahaolutelj  montonistic.  We  may  add  what  he  says  a 
example  of  the  relation  of  flight  to  martyrdom  in  timi 
persecutiou.  "  Even  in  persecutions  it  is  better  to  flee  i 
jHirmitted  from  city  to  city,  than  being  seized  and  torturt 

deny  the  faith And  on  this  account  are  they  hk 

who  are  enabled  to  depart  from  this  life  with  a  glorious 
fcssion."  It  is  evident  tliat  TertuUian  here  contemplates 
Christian  staud-point  on  which  a  man,  in  the  consciousa« 
his  weakness,  escapes  from  persecution  by  flight,  as  i 
inferior  to  that  heroic  faith  which  boldly  meets  and 
lungs  for  martyrdom.  As  he  regards  single  life  as  p» 
worthy  in  and  ft.»r  itself,  and  the  highest  stand-poin 
Chrislian  {perfection,  but  wedded  life  as  something  inferia 
he  decides  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  relation  of  the 
rtand-pointfi  of  C.'liriätiuti  conduct  under  persecution, 
«till  he  recognises  flight  under  persecution  as  not  absoli 
unchristian,  but  a  thing  j^iermitted  to  Christians.  In  act 
jtnce  with  tho  views  then  prevalent  among  Christiani 
uckuowlcdges  in  those  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  x.  2< 
iiuthority  for  it,  though  he  afterwards  explained  the  pal 
.iifferently.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  nou- Moutanism. 
is  al.s«  the  place  for  noticing  the  paaafi^e  respecting 
different  Bt^igan  in  the  religious  and  moral  developmer 
uiiuikiiid,  in  which  Tertulliau  distinguishes  the  stand-poi 
the  still  unbridled  nature  in  the  patriarchal  age  before  the 
— that  of  legal  correction  and  restraint, — and  still  hi 
that  of  the  perfectiun  iutr»,>ducod  by  the  Gospel.  Hei 
have  the  germ  of  those  views  that  were  afterwards  devel 
in  Minitauiani,  but  still  there  is  wanting  the  stage  adda 
MotitaiiiBm  of  the  higher  development  introduced  by 
Pimiclcto.  Had  Tertulliau  at  this  time  been  a  Montanij 
Would  certtutily  not  have  neglected  to  mention  this. 

Of  these  two  Looks  addressed  to  his  wife,  the  first  con 
his  exhortation  that  after  his  death  she  should  remaii 
married,  to  wliich  he  was  prompted  by  the  pre-etninen« 
ffav«  to  a  »ogle  \vt*.    ^^Vw.¥cads>&«^c«\8l  reasoa  for 
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imeiy,  that  a  ooanexion  dissolved  by  the  will  of  God  ought 
Dot  to  be  restored  by  the  wilfiilnesa  of  man.  "  The  hiishaiid 
being  dead  by  the  will  of  God.  the  marriage  also  is  dt^ad  by 
the  will  of  God  Wouldst  thou  restore  a  relation  to  which 
God  has  put  an  end  1  Why,  by  renewing  the  bondage  of 
matrimony,  doat  thou  refuse  the  freedom  offered  to  thee  V 
As  to  the  first  expressions,  the  thought  they  contain,  if  carried 
out,  would  indeed  lead  to  Montanist  Quietism  ;  hut,  taken  a» 
they  stand,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  what  any  one  might 
Bfty  from  a  Christian  atand-point,  if  he  wished  to  regsird  the 
diasolutiou  of  the  firat  marriage  by  death  as  an  admoidtiou  to 
form  no  new  mamage  union.  The  last  quoted  words  contain 
certainly  that  ascetic  view  of  aU  earthly  uuions  as  limitations  of 
the  freedom  of  the  divine  life,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  the  second  book  he  adds  a  limitation  to  the  exhortation 
against  the  formation  of  a  second  caarriage,  only  expressing 
hia  deaire  tliat  his  wife  should  wed  no  one  but  a  Christian. 
He  therefore  allows  the  second  marriage  to  be  a  christian 
act,  which  was  contradictory  to  the  views  of  the  Montanist«. 
But  he  finds  the  prohibition  of  a  mixed  marriage  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Cor,  vii,  19,  since  he  lays  an  emphasis  on  the 
words  fiovoy  if  tcvpio).  He  explains  this  in  nomine  Domini,  quod 
est  induhitale  Christiana.  And  certainly  TertuUian  was  so  far 
right,  that  although  these  words  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
point  that  no  marriage  ought  to  be  formed  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian,  yet  that  sentiment  is  necessarily  contained 
iu  the  idea  of  iv  Kvpif.  But  there  were  many  persons,  as 
Tertullian  states,  who  had  pleaded  iu  vindication  of  tlie  prac- 
ioe  of  mixed  marriages,  that  Paul  himself  had  approved  of 
ich  in  that  part  of  his  epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  Terbul 
m  justly  remarked  that  a  marria^je  now  fii-st  contracted  wa* 
toe  thing,  and  a  mixed  marriage  was  another,  and  which 
Bcame  mixed  from  one  of  the  parties  embracing  Christianity. 
'Only  to  such  a  relation  could  Paiü's  worda  refer,  as  could 
easily  be  proved  from  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  ApostJe. 
Rightly  understanding  Paul,  he  thought  that,  when  by  the 
conversion  of  one  party  the  marriage  became  mixed,  God 
might  grant  to  the  Christian  party,  if  faithful,  the  means,  noi 
only  of  being  preserved  from  the  iujurioua  influenoe  of  the 
other,  but  of  operating  beneficially  on  that  other  party.  "  Fot 
person  who  has  been  called  by  some  dmae  xQ&\\\S£»>\&NÄ$ä'a  ^ 
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t;riio«  tM  tf>«  poMMMOU  of  ft  Vioarenlj  power,  infnaeB  l 
tH«tliwn.  *o  Ibat  b«  dues  out  «tnre  a^nst  h«r,  does  oot^ 
know  Um>  much  of  bcr,  aad  ia  lern  dispooed  to  be  over 
He  [«roeive»  great  thinga,  baa  «een  proofe  ;  kDows  that     _ 
boa  bcc<irae  Ixstter."  What  Tertulliaa  meaiia  to  aav  is  tliiii,  litr 
tiuutner  in  whicli  u  wife  t^ias  becu  connected   by  S|:i«cial  difiiB 
itiüticuor»  to  Chrixtianity,  ibe  heavenly  power  with  «hieb  i» 
u\nmtu-m  uriiitHl,  all  titiä  »ill  operate  to  fill   ber  httrixuid  «ith ' 
nwv  ilk  ber  praacncc.     What  TertulLiau  aayB  against  fo 
4\  inixod   niiurioge,  proves  buw  deeply   he   understood 
(Jliruiliuu  itUind-jjoint  of  marriage,  how   very  much  he 
inipri«sed  with  the   couvictioD   t^iat  without   meotal 
tuitiiiou  uo  trufi  marriage  could  exist;  and  the  oestnü  pdot 
of  tbi»  mental]  wroinunion  was  in  liis  view  the  religions«' 
inent.  cuDimuaioa  with  ChriKt  as  common  to  both,  aud  I 
iwmtnuniou  of  the  higher  life  founded  upon  that.     From ' 
point  uf  view  alao,  the  approval  of  the  church,  the  relig 
«lenient,  apjiearcd  ua  neoeaaary  to  tbe  ratification  of  a  i 
We  refer  Uj  liiu  words  already  quoted,     Aud  hence  he  i 
aiders  a  mixed  marriage,  which  must  be  destitute  of  this  o(B*^ 
aecratlou,  a»  nncliristian,  distjevered  from  connexion  with  the , 
tihurch,  or,  ua  he  terms  it,  nuptias  tU  ecdeaia  UMere,     ThiaJ 
evident  also  from  tbe  way  in  which  be  describes  the  injuria 
effects  of  a  mixed  marriage,  of  wliich  we  have  already  nutia 
«evenil,  in  sjieiddng  of  his  conception  of  ChristiÄU  marrii 
in  gßDfrol.     He  wume  the  Christian  female  of  the  dar 
bbe  will  Bubject  her  religious  life  to,  by  concluding  a 
witii  a  lieatbeu  ;  to  what  interruptions  and  troubles  and  per- 
jdexities  she  will  bo  exposed.     "  When  the  wife  wisLee  to 
ol«crve  a  day  of  special  devotion,  the  husband  appoints  it  fi* 
the  Ijuths ;  if  a  fast  is  to  be  kept,  the  husband  makes  a  ;'    ' 
on  the  same  day.     If  »he  wishes  to  leave  home  for  a 
gious  object,  never  does  household  business  fall  more  uj 
hor  lianas.     And  who  would  allow  his  wife,  for  the  sakej 
visiting  the  brethren,  to  go  about  from  street  to  street  i 
rotuid  of  stiTuigc  cottages,  even  the  poorest?      Who  wo 
willingly  bear  her  being  pnited   from   his   aide,   for  nigh^ 
iiioetings,  if  needs  bo  'f     Who  W'ould,  without  aniiety,  eudur«: 
her  being  away  all  night,  at  the  solemnities  of  Easter?     Viii) 
out  his  own  suspicions  would  let  her  go  to  that  fesö 
1  Lord  which  Üv«^  d«^uva  %     Who  would  suffer  bffr  i 
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ep  into  a  pfison  to  kiss  the  chains  of  a  mair.yt  t  yea,  and 

meet  aay  one  of  the  brethren  with  the  kiss  ]  to  offer  water 
pr  the  Siiint«  feet  ?  tt.t  wait  iijuni  them  with  tlieir  foud  aiid 
""drink  J  to  long  for  them,  lo  have  them  in  her  thoughts?  If 
a  stranger  hruthur  cume.  what  lodging  cotilJ  ha  expect  in  an 
Len'a  house  1  If  a  present  ia  to  be  made  to  any,  the  barii 
d  the  friiit-sturea  ai*e  closed."  He  adds  several  other 
iiugs  which  beluuged  to  the  daily  ChriBtian  life,  and  wa  are 
lus  iiifurmed  of  uiauy  importimt  points  relative  to  the 
hititory  of  Christian  customs.  He  says,  "  Claimi,  thou  keep 
_it  secret  when  thou  markest  thy  bed  or  thy  body  with  the 
of  the  cross,  when  thou  blowest  away  auytinng  undeun 
?ith  thy  breath,"  (where  we  notice  a  Jewish  elcmciit  in  the 
dLstiuctiou  of  clean  and  unclfan,  the  fear  of  external  defile- 
ment, as  in  tasting  of  meat  offered  tu  idols,)  "  when  thou  rifit^st 
iu  the  night  to  pniy^  Wilt  thou  not  appear  to  be  practising 
kind  of  mjigic  1  Will  not  thy  husband  know  what  tliou 
teat  in  secret  before  all  food,  and  if  he  knows  it  to  be  brea<i, 
rill  he  not  believe  it  to  be  that  which  ia  rep^^rtedl  And  will 
any  man  bear  with  these  things,  not  knowing  the  reason, 
without  a  groan,  without  a  anspioion  that  it  is  not  bread,  but 
poison?"  Thi»  evidently  refers  to  the  practica  of  whicli  we 
have  spoken  before — that  of  taking  home  a  portion  uf  the 
consecrated  bread,  keeping  it  by  itself  and  taking  it  while 
fasting.  If  the  heathen  hustmnd  noticed  that  the  wife  ascribed 
a  asmctifying  and  protective  power  to  this  bread,  he  might  be 
more  ea.sily  induced  to  sus|>ect  the  use  of  charms.  He  then 
appeals  to  the  fact,  which  very  probably  came  under  hia  own 
observation,  that  heathen  husbands  woidd  sometimes  allow 
their  wives  liberty  on  these  points,  in  order  to  ridicule  them, 
or  to  USB  it  as  a  means  of  accusing  them,  or  to  exercise  con- 
8t;int  control  over  them  through  dread  of  being  accused.  He 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  examples,  as  ho  inti- 
mates, of  persons  who  were  thus  kept  iu  constant  mental 
torture,  or  who  were  indutajd  to  apostatize.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  it,  that  Tertullian  should  make  no  mention  here 
of  iut'aut  baptism  ?  Had  ho  regarded  this  as  an  institution 
belongiuj^  to  Christianity'  in  general,  w^onld  he  not  have  stftted 
that  the  heathen  men  would  not  allow  their  Christian  wivei 

to  have  it  administered  to  their  children  II  

All  mysterious  forinalitiea  wore  foreigfu  to  the  01 
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great  cities.  These  two  books  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, mid  were  üompoaed  at  different  timea  Tertullian  waa 
avei-se  frum  art  as  well  as  from  ornament.  Ho  ia  the 
represeutative  of  those  ethical  views  which  we  find  advocated 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Puritans  and  Quakers,  To  him 
everything  that  went  beyond  simple  nature  appeared  as  an 
invention  of  the  evil  one,  as  a  falsification  of  the  original 
divine  model.  "For  those  things  are  not  the  beat  by  natiu-e," 
he  says,  "  which  do  not  proceed  from  God,  the  Author  of 
filature,  but  arc  evidently  from  the  devil,  that  falsifier  of 
nature."  He  distinguishes,  as  in  his  book  De  Spectaaüia,  the 
natura]  use  of  things  from  the  unnattiral,  to  which  work  he 
also  here  refers.  On  this  subject,  as  wo  have  already  Been, 
these  observations  were  applied  to  the  geueral  question,  how 
far  the  Christiiui  ought  to  place  himself  on  common  ground 
with  the  world.  Many  persons  tliought,  that  as  Cbriatiauity 
is  ail  affair  of  the  inner  man,  the  only  important  concern  waa 
intefnal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  God  ia  the  witness.  The 
rChristian  on  hia  conversion  must  remain  unaltered  in  all 
^outward  relations.  The  Christian  female,  therefore,  waa  not 
roijuired  to  renounce  Üie  prevalent  manners  in  reference  to 
^  oruameut  and  show,  in  order  that  Christiauity  imty  not 
^i  appear  to  interfere  with  the  Bociai  relations  and  manners 
^T  of  the  world,  and  thereby  occasion  be  given  to  blaspheme  the 
L .  Christian  name.  In  all  this  there  was  a  portion  of  truth. 
J  The  difficulty  was  to  fis  the  exact  boundary,  beyond  which  it 
*  would  be  improper  to  pass  on  either  side.  It  was  necessary, 
not  only  to  treat  the  question  on  general  principles,  but  to 
\e  into  account  the  various  circumstancea.  But  Tertullian 
apposed  an  erroneously  applied  general  principle  by  another 
principle,  which,  though  in  itself  correct,  waa  too  general 
without  entering  into  the  different  cases,  when  he  says,  in 
order  to  do  no  injury  to  the  Christian  faith —  "  Therefore,  let 
not  put  away  the  ancient  vices  j  let  ua  also  retain  the 
le  manners  if  the  external  appearance  be  the  same ;  and 
'then  truly  the  heatheu  will  not  blaspheme.  A  great  blas- 
phemy, indeed,  if  it  be  said— Since  she  has  become  a  Christiau, 
le  goes  about  more  needily  I  Will  ehe  not  bo  afraid  to  appear 
_  Borer,  Rince  she  has  become  richer ;  and  to  appear  meaner, 
BiDce  she  has  become  more  adorned  t  Must  Christians  walk 
according  to  the  good  pleaaure  of  the  hA&Üieu,  cit  ul  ^vA\ 


Onlv  let  U9  wish  that  we  vaxy  not  be  jostly  the  cause 
hIjiBphemy,    But  how  mudi  more  blasphemous  it  is,  if  ye,  w 
are  culled  the  priesteese«  of  modesty,  go  about  decorated  ai 
pwntcd  JifttT  the  manner  of  the  immodest  V  TertuHian,  iu 
many  re8i>ect«  the  forerunner  of  Augujrtin,  appears  euch 
the  judgment  he  paaus  on  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  ;  ui 
altiiutigh  this  is  done  with  a  rude  exaggeration,  which  dc 
not  discriminato  the  connexion  of  all   the    various  steps 
moral  development,  the  relationsiiip  that  sultsists  between 
puiis  of  morality  ;  yet  there  lies  at  its  basis  the  truth 
u   deeper  pcrcojiiion    of  the   unity  of  the    ethical    and  t 
religious,  of  the  entireneaa  of  the  ethical  form   of  life  na 
proceeds  from  Chris!  itmity.     Tertulliau  notices  this  in  reft 
enco  to  cha-^tity ;   that  thoujrh  something  of  this  kind  w 
found  among  the  heathen,  yet  the  whole  was  not  of  a  pied 
like  the  chiustity  of  Christiana,  which  presented  itself  in  t 
whole«  funn  «if  life,  embnwjing  cquully   the   inward  and  t 
outwni'd.      He  saya,  "For  th<»ngh  wg  may  believe  tliat  iim«! 
the  (Jentilcfl   there  is  a  certain  kind   of  chastity,   yet  it 
evidently   inqwrfect  and  disordereil,  and   though'  it  may 
some  measure  retain  it»  hold  on  the  mind,  yet  it  is  diesipab 

in  the  extmragance  of  drcHS Let  them  see,  that  »ihi 

they  do  not  hold  fiust  all  gixniness,  they  easily  niingle  wil 
evil  the  good  which  t[ioy  do  hold."'  Agtiinst  that  appo 
to  the  inward  ajsirt  frctm  the  outward,  he  says,  "  Perhaps 
will  be  Kaid,  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  api)roved  \ 
men ;  I  rcquiiv  mit.  liuman  testimony.  God  is  the  seurcbi 
of  hearts.  Wc  all  knuw  that ;  but  yet  we  recollect  what  ti 
apoatlo  has  said—'  Fict  your  honesty  (probum  vestrum)  I 
known  luito  all  men.'  (Phil.  iv.  ö.y  And  why  ?  unless  tin 
wickedness  may  guin  no  access  to  you,  and  that  ye  may  Iw 
example  and  a  testimony  to  the  wicked.  Or  why  is  it  s&id- 
'  Let  your  works  shine  ? '  Or  why  does  the  Lord  call  us.  *tl 
light  of  the  wt»rld  V  Why  does  he  oomjtaro  us  to  '  a  cilr  9 
upon  a  hill,'  if  we  iu-e  not  to  shine  among  thoKe  that  iiJrei 
darkness,  nud  to  be  conspicuous  among  the  sunken  ?  Tliifi 
is  which  makes  us  the  light  of  the  world,  namely,  our  ffM 
ness.  But  gi>odness,  at  all  events  true  and  complete  goodnet 
loves  not  darkness,  hut  rejoices  to  l>e  seen,  aud  exulis  evaa 
tinted  at.     It  is  not  enough  that  Christian  ' 

^  UvVi  Ü.  via,^  \.  •»  \iÄj.  M.  »ÄQ.  13. 
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should  rimply  hf,  it  mnst  he  aeen.  For  ao  great  onght  to 
he  its  fulness.  *.hat  it  ahoald  flow  over  from  the  mind  iuto  the 
manners,  and  nse  np  finom  the  conscienee  into  the  coan- 
tenance,  and  look  upon  public  life  as  on  its  own  household 
liture,  and  so  be  serviceable  to  preserve  the  feith  for 
jr."  He  thinks  that  all  such  effeminacy  should  be  «hiinned, 
which  the  power  of  the  faith  ntiay  be  enervated.  He  aims 
show  how  little  such  outward  decoration  becomes  the  lot 
Chrietians  who  are  expoaed  to  the  fetters  and  tortures  of 

Butiou. 
He  gives  us  an  intnght  into  the  life  of  Christian  females 
•when  he  endeavoura  to  prove  from  the  only  occasions  which 
they  had  to  appear  in  public,  that  they  had  no  reason  what- 
ever for  indulging  in  ornamental  drees.'  "  What  c^use  have 
you  to  go  into  public  decorated,  seeing  that  you  are  removed 
from  those  things  that  would  require  it  1  For  you  neither  go 
about  to  the  teijples,  nor  inquire  after  the  public  shows,  nor 
do  you  know  the  heathen  feast'^lays.  All  the  pomps  ai-e 
designed  only  to  gratify  the  wish  to  see  and  to  he  seen,  or  to 
indulge  extravagance,  to  feed  the  appetite  for  glory.  But  you 
have  no  causes  for  appearing  in  pubHc  except  such  as  are 
grave  ;  either  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  or  to  present  a  sixcrifice," 
(paitakiug  of  the  Coniiwitiion,)'  "or  to  liear  the  word  of  God. 
These  are  serious  and  sacred  öccivsicns,  which  require  no  extra- 
ordinary and  äovviug  di'ess,  hut  a  becoming  one. '  And  if  the 
duty  of  friendship  and  of  kind  office-»  to  the  heathen  calls  you, 
why  not  appear  with  your  own  ]i!>i]icr  weupons,  so  iinieh  ttie 
rather  when  3'ou  have  to  do  with  strangers  to  the  failh]  Let 
there  be  a  distinction  between  the  handmaids  of  the  devil  aud 
lose  of  God,  that  you  may  be  an  example  to  them,  and  that 
\eij  may  be  edified  by  you,  that  God  may  be  mngiiiHod  in 
our  body  (as  the  apostle  says) ;  hut  he  is  magnified  by  chas- 
Öty,  and  by  a  dress  that  accords  with  chastity  " 

The  manner  in  which  Tertulliau  exjirefises  himself  in  the 
of  tliese  books,*   on   tlie  canon   and   iiiBpinxtinn   of  th« 

•  Lib.  li  cap.  11.  '  "Sacrilicium  oflertiir."     8e«  ftliuvc. 

*  Thi»  passage,  acennHiifr  to  the  revived  readiti^if,  hn."  bwn  i-orrnptcd 
by  a  trauFposiiiau  of  the  clausos  mid  the  »■hange of  sed  iaio  ft.  It.  '<Ihim1\ 
"cui  opu.-t  no»  Bit  habilu  extraonliiumo  el  compo«! to  et  xolato."  BtI 
ieuüf  iL  «hoDld  be,  "  ct  aolnto,  sed  cüinpoHila." 

Lib,  L  cap.  S. 
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Scriptures,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  had  appealed  to  th 
apocryphiii  Book  u(  Enoch,  in  which  the  acts  of  adoruing  tl 
penon,  of  astrology,  and  tho  hke,  are  attributed  to  oommuu 
oations  fr<:)m  fallen  spirits.  But  the  Book  of  Enoch  wi 
regarded  hy  others  as  a  forgery,  not  belonging  to  the  coUectio 
of  the  Holy  ScriptiireB.  Tertulliaa,  on  the  other  baud,  mail 
tains,  according  to  an  erroneoiia  explanatiou  of  the  passa^  i 
2  Tim.  iii.  1 6,  that  every  writing  which  tends  to  edificatio 
is  inspired  by  God,  and  particularly  that  writing  which  test 
fies  of  Christ.  "  But  since  Enoch  in  the  same  writing  bi 
predicted  iiespecting  the  Lord,  what  belongs  to  ourselves 
not  by  any  means  to  l)e  rejected  by  us."  The  sentiment  thi 
lie«  at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  here  says,  is,  that  Christ 
the  central  point  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of  all  inspiration  of  Ü 
Holy  Spirit  But  this  shows  what  on  indistinct  idea  he  h« 
of  the  marks  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  of  whi 
belonged  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  critical  incompeten« 
and  logical  caprice  of  Tertullian  are  shown  in  his  taking  fc 
granted  what  was  first  of  all  to  be  proved,  that  the  Book  I 
Enoch  was  as  ancient  aa  it  professed  to  be. 


SECTION  II. 


MOMTAErm   WUTDHW. 


Wb  make  our  transition  to  this  division  with  a  treaj 
which  Tertullian  not  merely  declares  a  second  marriage,  aa  i 
his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem,  to  be  unadvisable,  but  altogethi 
as  a  MoBtanist  plainly  and  al^solutely  condenina  it— hi 
treatise  Be  Exkortaiione  CaMitatU.  And  yet  in  other  resped 
Montanism  is  only  slightly  indicated  in  this  book,  and  tha 
is  no  oipreas  appeal  to  the  new  revelations,  one  ptassag«  aloi 
«oepted,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Rigaltius,  Tertulli« 
has  here  used  designedly  a  tone  of  moderation,  because  t 
wrote  to  an  individuid  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  cathol 
church,  whom  he  wished  to  convince  from  his  own  stand-poin 
For  everytUing  \iax^  Xx^ms^x.  (oriiraxd  he  was  oertainl' 
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pared  by  tlioae  views  on  single  life  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  his  first  book  A  d  Uxorem,, — botli  what  ho  auppcsed 
wiis  to  be  found  in  many  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the 
consequences  deduced  from  them  by  his  own  peculiar  logic. 
He  writes  to  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  exhort  not  ti 
maiTy  agiiin  after  the  death  of  hia  first  wife.  This  book  is, 
on  the  whole,  distinguished  by  a  gentleness  and  quietness 
unusual  to  Tertullian  in  controversy;  thei"e  is  a  sobriety  of 
development,  without  those  oiitburata  whicii  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in.  This  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  work  being  hortatory  rather  than  controversial.  Ter- 
tullian is  animated  hy  the  desire  not  to  crush  an  opponent, 
but  to  win  a  friend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  principles 
which  appeared  to  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones.  This  ia 
perceptible  in  the  gentle  unpretending  manner  in  which  the 
trffiitiae  begins.  He  guards  himself  against  the  reproach  of 
laying  down  the  law  to  his  friend  on  a  point  which  he  ought 
:o  determine  by  his  own  belief  and  conscience.  He  supposes, 
.bat  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  he  might  be  canied 
away  to  act  diflerently  from  what  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
would  require  of  him,  and  tlierefore  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  if  in  such  a  conflict  bis  own  faith  were  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  a  friend.  But  it  is  also  not  less  evident  that 
Tertullian  sets  out  from  that  point  of  view  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  namely,  that  a  single  life  belongs  to  the  per- 
fection of  hoUuess  ;  though  other  reasons  are  added. 

Man,  created  afler  tiie  image  of  God,  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually advanciug  in  likeness  to  God,  in  Iwing  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  But  aa  a  part  of  this  holiness,  Tertullian  from  his 
ascetic  point  of  view  reckons  the  suppression  of  sexual  desii'e. 
He  makes  three  distinct  stages.  First,  refraining  from 
marriage  from  the  first,  as  something  founded  in  nature ; 
secondly,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  married  persona  to  practise 
abstinence  firom  the  time  of  their  baptism  ;  or  resolving  from 
that  time  not  to  enter  on  the  married  state ;  thirdly,  not  it 
marry  again  after  the  first  marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  tb». 
death  of  one  of  the  parties.  Here  in  his  opinion  another  con- 
gideration  was  added  to  the  motives  for  sanctification,  the 
recognition  of  the  Divine  will  which  was  manifested  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  resignation  to  this  will  which 
he  distinguislied  by  the  name  of  modaiia..    T\m  n<v\.&,  wx  ^»ü^ 


SM 
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«n  HtvunMfit  which  Totiillian  employed  beforie  be  jcHne 
MoittAiÜMrx.  n'hich  shows  how  the  quietism  inhereiit  in 
tiuiisni  hiitl  already  allied  itüelf  to  TertuUiim  s  pecoliar  ( 
■ition.  Yet  we  tnaj  eaeily  perceive  that  against  a  ji 
wlio  »TUJ  disposed  ta  find  in  such  an  event  the  exprcssi 
tUe  Divine  will,    many  reafous  might  be  four  :i 

iit^  it.  and  that  other  signs   might   counter  ; 
was  the  Divine  wilL     It  also  appears  that  by  the  { 
to  whuni  the  treiiti.se  was  aildrräaed,  or  by  others,  a 
jective  indication  of  the  Divine  will  would  be  opposed  I 
objective. 

One  person  m^ht  say, — It  is  God  who  has  produced 
the  need  and  desire  to  form  a  new  m&rriageL  In  tit 
the  apjieal  to  tliat  objective  expression  of  the  Divine  v 
the  appeal  to  the  subjective  would  be  deceptiTe.  unless 
■gns  were  adde<i.  Every  desire  that  rises  in  a  man's  1 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  God ;  tbers  needs  i 
all  a  criterion  in  order  to  distingtush  the  Divine  iudii 
from  the  bodily  impulse.  This  did  not  esca|>e  Terto 
notice,  and  he  has  siiid  many  admirable  things  on  the 
sity  of  self-exanunatiuu  in  virtue  of  the  poseession  of  i 
and  freedom,  which  in  another  direction  might  be  appli 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  Montauisni.  "  It  is  at 
mark  of  a  good  and  solid  &ith  thus  to  refer  all  things  I 
will  of  Grt>i.  And  thus  every  one  flatters  himself  that  nt 
is  done  without  God's  command;  and  we  do  not  uudei 
that  anything  depends  upon  ouraelvea.  Lastly,  every ' 
greasion  may  be  excused^  if  we  maintain  tliat  nothing  ii 
by  us  with<mt  the  will  of  God.  By  such  a  dogma  the 
scheme  of  religion  is  overturned,  if  he  prodiices  by  hi 
what  he  doeu  not  approve,  or  if  tltei-e  is  nothing  whid 

does  not  approve After  we  have  learned  both 

bis  precepts  what  he  wills  and  wliat  he  wills  not,  th» 
remains  to  us  free-will  to  choose  uue  or  the  other,  at 
written,  *  Behold,  I  have  placed  before  thee  good  and  evil 
therefore  our  will  is  to  will  evil,  when  we  are  contraiy 
will  of  God,  who  w^ills  good.  Do  you  moreover  ask,  VP 
does  this  will  come  by  which  we  will  anything  contrary ' 
will  of  God  1  1  answer,  and  not  unadvisedlv,  from  ouB 
Man  must  correspond  with  the  progenitor  of  his  race. 
As  ho,  from.  TNYvota  t\ie  ^-s^iVöi^xÄciit  of  the  race  aaii  j 
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led,  BiQned  freely,  bo  also  ain  is  »  free  act  in  all  liia 
judaiita."' 

It  is  rcmai-kable  that  TcrtuUian,  the  forerunner  of  Atigitstiii 
in  the  dtictrine  of  human  depravity  and  of  gmce,  ehoiild  so 
diatinctly  represent  free-will  as  the  lever  of  all  moral  devclop- 
ment,  and  that  he  regards  it  aa  eo  important  to  shun  and 
keep  off  everything  which  might  serve  in  any  degree  tu 
furnish  an  apology  for  sin  as  an  act  of  nu-freedom,  or  to 
deduce  its  origin  from  anything  save  the  free-will.  Against 
the  appeal  made  to  the  temptation  of  Satan,  from  whom  evil 
thoughts  and  resolutions  proceed,  he  maintains,  "  It  is  only 
the  work  uf  the  de^dl  to  tempt  what  is  in  thee  if  thou  wille«t. 
But  when  thou  hast  willed,  it  follows  that  be  has  subdued 
thee,  not  by  having  worked  the  willing  in  thee,  but  having 
gained  possession  of  thy  will." " 

But  it  was  very  difficult  for  TertuUiau,  to  refute  the  «rgu- 
ments  adduced  by  his  opponents,  from  Paul's  express  permis- 
sion to  conclude  a  second  marriago.  Though  there  hajs  been  n 
disposition  to  find  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  this  topic  notijing 
but  B0[>histic!d  perversion,  yet  we  must  maintain  tliat  many 
profound  trtitlis,  thuugh  fhlsely  applietl,  form  the  basis  of  his 
reaaoniuga.  TertuUiau  thought  tiiat  everything  depended, 
not  only  on  recognising  the  universidly  known,  revealed  will 
Df  God,  but  also  that  which  was  more  secretly  indicated.  We 
find  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  distribution  maintained  liy  him 
with  a  reference  to  ethics,  whicb  afterwards  was  ap];lied  in  n 
toüdly  difterent  way  to  dogmatic  subjects,  the  distinction 
between  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will.  But  by  the  ludden 
wrill  of  God  he  by  no  means  nnderatjinds  a  will  nnt  expressed 
by  divine  revelation,  but  tliat  which  cannot  be  known  by  a 
mere  superficial  obsei'vation  of  tlic  mind,  hut  which  is  to  bo 
understood  by  deeper  entrance  into  the  connexion  of  the 
fii\dne  word,  and  which  can  only  be  learned  by  close  reflec- 
jon  and  a  careful  comparison  «jf  single  exi>res8iotia. 

If  we  wish  to  imderstand  the  relation  in  which  Terfidlian 

'  "Pnrrosi  qimeria,  umle  vcnii  inta  vnltinl.au,  qua  quid  volumus  ad  versus 

BJ  volnntatem,  dicam  ;   ex  nobiü  iprsin;  uoc   l-emeru  ;  ticmini  enim  tuo 

BjiondcaH   DE^ceaae   ent,   aiquidom   Ulc   prtuccpH   ct  getiem  el  delicti 

Ldaai  voliiil  quod  deliquit."     Cap.  ii. 

'  "  lU  diaboti  opus  unua.  est,  teutarc  quod  ia  te  eat,  an  velia.     At 

')!  volaisti,  Keqiiitur  lit  te  »dn  i^iilii^at,  non  operalu)!  in  le  ToluuUtem 

nactuB  pcMtBW&ioaeia  valual«lia."    Cup,  it. 


t^  II iiliiBM  d  tWFuadate  to  Ümt  kid 

«ffl  of  G(«i,  «•  dMil  fiad  tkal  M»iatdinK  to  hk  vie«, « 
<Me  eoaU  iliifowr  in  Boij  Wnt  by  deeper  nfled 
«M  ttuuglu.  to  tlks  uwiiw—,  and  expreaaly  mafU 
wSkfd  God.  br  the  nev  rBvclKtiaa&  Nov  T« 
that  what  ««•  allowad  onljr  ••  a  oooditM 
nifctWM»  lo  ft  eertaia  aftaad-paiiit  of  im 
hm  Üke  afwidttin— 1  viD  of  God, — die  < 
of  God  in  itaOt,  Urn  hi^bmt  m  itmit,  vhidb  bdoo^  to 
true  Chriatian  ideal  In  tUa  amiilioo  liee  the  tndli  I 
there  cannot  be  a  twoibid  Gkiktian  moemlitj,  a  higher  am 
lover,  bat  onlj  one  afeand-pcinc  gf  Chiiatiaa  perfectioo,  «i 
all  Christians  are  to  aim  aL  Aceocding  to  dnt,  the  ditf 
tion  which  was  then  oootiiioBBT  güning  grocmd  in  the  cfcn 
between  tli«  law  or  oommaod  for  all  CfarinHnnw,  and  t 
which  only  belonged  to  the  oonnaeh  of  Christian  pedeeti 
would  TanUh;  there  would  be  no  difierenoe  between« 
was  commanded  and  what  was  permitted,  ao  that  the  b^ 
stand-point  of  Chriatian  perfection  moat  also  take  aoeoaul 
what  was  permitted  for  Christian  principle.  The  permisl 
aoooniing  to  Tertullian,  was  oolj  what  w«s  allowed  ten 
larily,  with  reference  to  a  certain  standard  of  bunian  ire 
which  jet  could  not  correspond  to  the  Christian  iA 
We  must  acknowledge  that  Tertullian  in  this  respect  I 
truth  on  hin  side,  though  be  erred  in  his  explanaticffi 
Christian  perfection,  and  erred  also,  in  taking  no  accoun' 
the  multiplicity  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  life,  and  the  ui 
of  the  moral  ideal  in  this  multiplicity.  Here  lies  the  gi 
di^renoe  between  Tertullian  and  the  apostle  Paid,  who  i 
certain  preference  for  single  life,  as  dedicated  without  in 
niption  to  the  process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  C 
agreed  witli  Tertullian.  In  this  last  respect  he  found  &  p 
of  connexion  with  the  apostle  Paul  for  his  opinion  ;  bu 
another  resjwct  he  was  incapable  of  correctly  appreciatiag 
wisdom  of  the  apostle  iu  distinguishing  the  objective 
the  subjective  in  morals  with  so  much  discretion  and  me 
freedotn.  But  we  also  recollect  the  hindrances  in  his  < 
and  later  times,  as  wo  have  already  remarked^  to  a  coi 
historical  underBtandiug  of  the  apostle. 

The  maimer  in  which  TertuJUim  explains  those  ex 
'  e  apo&Ue  Paul  \&  Siaiäx  nuLtviai  tolatioo,  is  impoi 
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purpose  of  understanding  his  idea  of  inspiration  in  oon- 
ion  with   the  whole   of  his   raoutaiiist  views.      He   dis- 
lishe»  between  what  the  apostle  deUvered  as  hia  merely 
an  advice,  and  what  he  delivered  with  divine  auttjority 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  in  virtue  of  hia  illumination  by 
Spirit.     He  compares  that  passage  in  which  Paul  saya 
fc  he  thinks  that  he  also  ha«  the  Spirit,  with  what  Paul 
delivered  as  the  express  word  of  the  Loni,  and  fitida  the  same 
m  both,  the   peculiarly  divine,  in   contrast   to    the    merely 
human  delivered  aa  human  opinion.'     He  distinguishes  the 
general  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  Chrisliaus  from  his 
peculiar  specific  influence  on  the  apoatlea.     To  ti«3  latter  he 
ascribes  the  fuluesB  of  spiritual  gifts,  while  he  acknowledges 
onjy  individual  gifts  in  other  Christians.     "  The  apostles,"  he 
says,  "  had  tlie  Holy  Spiiit  in  a  peculia.r  sense,  since  they  had 
himi  perfectly  in  the  works  of  prophecy,  aud  in  the  working  of 
miraclea,  and  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  not  partially  like  the 
rest."    We  shall  examine  in  the  sequel  what  Tertullian  under- 
stood by  the  gift  of  tongues      At  present  we  only  remark, 
that  aa  a  Montanist  he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
supematumlly  wonderful  and  the  ec^static.     Accordingly,  he 
I  has  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  between  the 
I  merely  humau  and  the  immediately  divine,  uttered  with  a 
J  higher  authority.     If,  in  bis  idea  of  iuspiration,  he  is  so  far 
I  oorrect,  that  he  applies  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
to  everything  eqxuiJly,  but  distinguiahca  difteront  gradations  ; 
yet  he  falls  into  an  error  connected  with  hia  montanistio 
supematiii-alism,  in  making  so  strong  a  contrast  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  the  apostles,  and  does  not  acknow- 
ledge  the   harmonious   cooperation   of  the   divine   and  the 
human.     So  also,  he  erroneously  limits  to  certain  expressions, 
•while  cuciudiiig  the  rest,   what  the  apostlo  says  of  hia  own 
consciouHuess  of  being  animated  of  the  Holy  Spirit     Pro- 
<jeeding  fi-om  that  false  point  of  view,  he  maintains  that  what 
Paul  had   delivered  in  his  apostolic  capacity  as  consilium, 
thereby  acquired  the  authority  of  a  prceceptum.     Here  again 
•the  truth  invoived  is  the  opposition  against  the  distinction 
l)etween  consiiia  and  preecepta.* 

'    Diauiiguintiing  between,   "  homiais    prndentis  oonailiam,"    lukd 
S(>inl<u.i  Suucti  conBLlium." 

»  "  Fact  I m   ü»i  Jiun  non  coasilium  diviiü  S]fVn\.\ia,  ««A.  'ftV»  Ck\'«& 
^astate  iinBLvpi urn  '' 
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The  prohibition  of  second  maiTi!iu;es  is  reckoned  by 
iulltan  among  tlie  pouulijiritioa  Ltoloiiging  to  the  New  Ti 
meDt  ätuud -point,  iu  diotiuctioa  from  the  Old.  It  beloi 
to  the  merits  of  Moutiinifim  to  LaTe  giveu  greiiter  promiu 
to  thiu  diätinctioii  in  opposition  to  the  common  umu 
of  the  two  Htand-poiuts,  although  Montäuiärn,  on  the  < 
liand,  had  goue  back  to  tiie  Old  Testament  8tand-pi 
thi-ough  that  whioh  tihould  liave  been  a  progi'essive  dev< 
meat  of  Chrietiauity,  tlrfough  a  new  legal  code,  and  thi'< 
a  new  order  of  prophets  who  were  placed  at  the  heoi 
church  govenuneut.  Hero,  also,  iu  thia  book,  niontau 
ideaa  form  the  groundwurk,  though  not  ao  clearly  expn 
and  developed.  On  the  Old  Testtmient  stand- point, 
process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  was  tlie  lea 
object  iu  the  iucreiise  of  the  human  nice.  On  the  . 
TcKtameut  Ktiind-puiot  the  extensive  developmeut  of  C 
kingdom  was  rendered  mure  j)ri)uiinent  by  increa«ing  holi 
The  existing  generation  of  mankind  were  required  to  ret 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  thoroughly  injbued  ' 
ts  principles.  No  increase  iu  the  umnbers  of  niao 
yaa  required,  TertuMian,  especially  an  a  Montanist, 
aidered  the  end  of  the  world  as  near  at  hand.'  "1 
at  the  end  of  the  times  God  has  confined  what  he  Im 
relaxed  ;  he  has  recalled  what  ho  formerly  allowed  ;  I 
was  reasou  for  projjagation  at  the  first,  and  for  pruuin| 
the  last ;  begiunings  are  «always  uafottered,  the  endings 
contracted.  So  a  man  plants  a  wood,  and  sufFens  il 
growj  that  at  a  proper  time  he  may  cut  it  down. 
wooii  is  the  old  state  of  things,  which  by  the  new  Gospt 
pnined  and  lopped  j  the  axe  is  now  laid  at  the  root  of 
tree.  So  also  tiiat  rule,  •  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,' 
waxed  old  since  the  time  of  yonth  is  come."  He  reoogil 
therefore,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  tlie  contnust  of  the 
Chriötian  stand-point  to  the  juiidical-iheociutic  atjind-p< 
which  in  the  Old  Testiunent  was  adapted  to  the  ruda 
of  the  people,  who  re(iuire  to  be  trained  and  educated. 

'  Tertiillian,  (juotea  the  words  of  I'anl  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  6  Kotobs  n 
ra^-fitvos  iirTi»  tA  A.oiirii',  according  lo  tlie  cxiBÜut:  North  Afrittiu  vitl 
and  iinderwtand»  (bein  to  meitu,  "  CJul_v  a.  »hurt  time  reniuiim  for 
daration  of  the  world,"  and  conlraists  them  with  the  words  in  GtS 
reapecling  Ae  mu\i\Ti\^'\wj^ o^  Wva \\viwBn  race.  "Tempus  jam  in 
iecLo  eMC,  Te&taTe,ut.  e\.<\!i\  vixova  W\ye.iA  vs.tw^sosi.'c^vi-  ha1ieuie«ti|;) 
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dasoribes  Üie  uew  Htand-point  aa  that  of  yoti^h.-  As,  therefore, 
&  cliildhood  aud  youth  of  development  are  here  assumed,  the 
staud-poiat  of  ripcQed  mauhood  ia  joined  to  them,  to  which 
the  pr<  igreasive  revelations  of  the  Paraflete  muBt  lead. 

To  this  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stiml-poiiits,  in  coutr.ist  to  the  increasing  miu^'ling  of  one 
witli  the  other,  may  be  traced  the  manner  in  which  Ter- 
tuUian  enforces  the  idea  of  the  irnivenjal  priesthood.  Indeed, 
We  cannot  believe  that  this  view  was  first  rendered  proinineut 
by  Montaniara,  and  that  Tertnllian  was  led  to  adopt  it  by  bia 
Montatiiam.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  view  corresponded 
to  the  original  Christian  spii-it,  bnt  was  constantly  threatene>i 
to  be  overpowered  by  a  new  priestly  tendency  that  waa  theo 
Bpringing  up,  Tcrtulliau  himself  sometimes,  when  his  polemic 
interest  in  conflict  with  the  laity  led  him  to  it,  came  forward 
aa  its  opponent ;  but  certainly  Montanism,  as  far  as  it  placed 
the  free  movementö  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  hierarchical 
and  tiuditional  tendencies,  contributed  to  invigorate  the  con- 
BcLousness  of  the  Cfiristian  priesthood,  and  tliia  effect  we  can 
recogniäft  even  in  Tertnllian. 

The  advocates  of  seconii  marriagea  appealed  to  the  passages 
in  Tit.  i.  6,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  argued,  that  since  it  ia 
only  required  of  bishops  aud  deacons,  that  a  person  should 
only  enter  once  into  the  mairiago  state,  it  follows  that  this 
linaitation  cannot  be  required  of  other  Christiaiis.  Tertullian 
combats  this  by  the  application  of  the  universal  idea  of  the 
priesthood  to  all  Clii-istiana  generally,  and  says — "  We  ar« 
fools  if  we  believe  that  wiiat  ia  not  lawful  tor  priests  is  lawful 
for  the  laity.  Are  not  we  laics  also  priests  1  It  ia  written, 
'  He  has  made  us  kings  aud  priests  to  God  and  his  Father.' 
Only  the  authority  of  fclie  church  has  made  a  difiFereuce 
between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  dignity  ia  consoorated  by 
the  BOBsiün  of  tlie  clerical  order.  Where  there  ia  no  aessiou 
of  the  eücle-siaatical  order,  thou  ofTorest  {offers,  partakeat  of 
the  Stipper)  and  baptizest  {tinguii),  thou  art  priest  for 
fthyself  alone.  But  where  there  are  three  there  is  a  church, 
even  though  they  are  taic«,  for  'every  one  lives  by  his  own 
faith,  nor  is  there  respect  of  persons  isith  God,'  since,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  apostle  says,  •  not  the  heanars  of  the  law  shall 

'  "  Jam  aeuuil  ex  quo  jursnait,"  one  <i  ihoea  ant'lJtesos  in  whUk 
TTerlullian  delights. 
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lie  juBtified"  by  Ood,  'but  the  doem.  "'  We  here 
name  views  which  are  exhibited  in  hia  book  on  baptism  befa 
lio  embraced  Montanism,  that  all  Christiarus  being  poi'tak« 
ot  the  aime  origiiial  priesthood,  are  able  and  authorized,  n 
onlj  to  publish  the  word,  but  to  admiuister  the  sncrameut» 
that  only  the  neceaaity  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  in  t 
foliowsliip  of  eimilor  brethren,  laid  the  fouudation  for  t 
distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  wliom,  except  in  cases 
neoeflsity,  individuaJs  muHt  submit  themselves.  Here  sga 
we  must  observe  that  spiritua!  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  t 
church,  in  conflict  with  other  elements  of  Tertullian's  rail 
an  the  basis  of  that  common  reference  to  Christ  which 
ulosely  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  universal  priestho< 
From  this  universal  right  to  the  priesthood,  TertuIUan  infi 
the  universal  capability  in  reference  to  those  religious  a 
moral  requirements  which  are  incumbent  on  all.  "  If,  th< 
thou  hast  a  priestly  right  when  needful,  thou  must  also  hav( 
piicHtly  mode  of  life.  As  one  who  has  married  twice,  d( 
thou  baptize  ?  or  administer  the  Supper  ?  How  much  m< 
criminal  it  is  when  a  layn^n  who  lias  been  married  a  secoi 
time,  nets  as  a  priest,  when  a  priest  himself,  thus  marrying,  la 
the  right  to  act  as  priest !  But  thou  sayest — allowance  ml 
be  made  for  necessity.  No  necessity  can  be  allowed  for  whi 
can  Ijc  avoided.  Do  not  involve  thyself  in  a  second  marrinj 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  atlministeri 
what  ia  not  lawful  for  a  man  who  has  married  a  second  tia 
Ood  wills  that  wc  should  he  all  so  constituted  that  we  n 
everywhere  be  fitted  for  attending  to  his  sacraments — C 
God,  one  faith,  and  one  discipline.  How,  then,  can  priests 
chosen  from  the  laity,  imlcss  the  hiity  observe  what 
required  of  the  priestly  order!"  From  this  language 
must  infer  that  the  clerg)',  unless  there  had  been  spec 
preparatory  institutions  for  them,  were  wont  to  be  taken  fix 
the  body  of  the  laity. 

TertuIUan,  in  his  attack  on  second  marriages,  proceeds  ■ 
two  opposite  principles,  a  contradiction  that  we  have  alrea 
remarked  ia  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sets  out  from  i 
deeper  spiritual  idea  of  marriage,  which  Christiamtj  1 
imparled,  aa  a  spiritual  commimion  ;  he  regards  aa  its  easei 
»  higher  Bpiritual  unity  by  which  the  sexual  diüere 
•  C«p.  vlL 
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equalized,  which  must,  therefore,  lead  to  investing;  it  with 
a  high  moral  sigiiificance,  and  would  certainly  check  his 
exalting  celibacy  above  the  married  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
liis  one-sided  nacetic  tendency  led  him  into  error,  and  dis- 
posed him  to  depreciate  marriage  on  account  of  the  Bensnona 
element, — to  distingiiisii  celibacy  as  in  a  Bj>ecial  sense  an 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  on  tlie  other  handj  to  regard 
marriage  oidy  as  a  necessary  defect ;  so  that  the  argument 
against  second  marriages  ia  at  the  botttim  a  rccomnienda- 
tion  of  cehbaoy.  We  can  only  explain  hie  employing  such 
contradictory  hues  of  argument,  by  the  fact,  that  owing  to  his 
erronooua  Opposition  against  what  belonged  to  tho  bodily 
senses,  he  could  not  perceive  the  utiity  tietweeu  the  spiritual 
and  corporeal  connexion,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  all  the 
admirable  things  he  has  said  on  the  Christian  idea  of  mar- 
riage, he  had  evidently  not  attained  to  a  perfect  xuiderstanding 
of  this  ethical  idea. 

Ab  the  ascetic  opposition  against  married  life  in  general 
forms  the  basis  of  the  prohibition  of  second  marriages,  it  is 
shown  very  strongly  when  Tertulliau  pronounces  a  single  life 
blessed,  because  it  ia  altogether  free  from  that  eensuoii.s 
element  which  he  brands  as  having  some  affinity  to  stit- 
prum.  Hence  he  infers,  if  what  was  add  against  marriii^e 
generally  was  valid,  how  much  more  would  it  he  applicable, 
when  a  peraon,  having  made  use  of  the  indulgence  granted 
by  God  (which  TertuUian  regarded  as  a  condescension  to 
human  weakness),  when  his  wife  was  snatched  from  him, 
should  desire  to  marry  again.  It  was  not  enough  for  such  a 
peraon  to  have  simk  below  the  iirst  stt^e  of  perfection  ;  he 
sank  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  would  at  last  sink 
deeper  still,  since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  allowance 
appointed  by  God  for  satisfying  his  eensnoits  desires. 

That  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  of  renouncing  the  present 
world  and  striving  aftor  the  future,  appears  also  here  very 
chaiTXcteristically,  when  ha  pronounces  the  desire  of  posterity 
to  be  a  thing  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  a  state  of  thraldom 
with  the  world,  in  these  words, — "  Shall  n  servant  of  God 
long  for  heirs,  who  has  disinherited  himself  from  the  woiid  i 
And  who  would  desire  to  maiTy  again  who  has  not  had 
children  by  the  first  1  It  will  then  be  his  first  olijcct  to  live 
longer,   while    the   apostle  hastens  to  his  Lord."     He  addit 
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ironicillly,  "  Certainly  such  a  man  will  be  the  most  free 
ties  in  pei-secutioos,  the  luoat  steatlfast  iu  mnrtyrdotu,  tba 
üioBt  prumpt  iu  comniunicjiting  relief,  the  most  modenita) 
liis  f^iiiis.  Lnstly,  he  will  die  iu  peace,  leaving  children 
will  celebrate  hig  obsequies.  Will  persuns  of  this  kind  be 
actuated  l)y  concern  for  the  public  welfare, — lest  states  shot 
cotne  tu  ruin,  if  they  retain  no  oflspring, — lest  laws, 
rights,  and  commerce  fail  ;  lest  the  temples  fail ;  lest 
slitiuld  not  be  those  who  excl&im,  '  Ohristiani  ad  bestiasl 
Hure  we  jierceive  the  strong  antipoliticnl  feeling  of 
exngjreratiün,  the  wont  of  a  correct  insight  into  the  respec 
pro\'inces  of  religion  and  ethics,  which  in  some  measure  ji 
tied  the  accusation  brought  by  the  heathen  against  tlie  CI 
tian  life,  which  Tcrtullian  aimed  to  rejiel  in  his  Apology. 

Frum  this  point  of  view  he  also  adduces  as  a  proof  that  I 
cuidd  not  lie  cuuformable  to  Christian  interests  to  cont 
a  second  niarriago,  the  instance  of  a  person  who  designedly 
chose  for  liis  second  wife  oue  who  was  not  thought  likely  fcs 
have  children  J  but  he  wfuj  mistaken,  and  became  a  second 
time  a  father  aa  well  as  a  husband.  This  was  looked  upoa 
by  Tertullian  as  a  divine  judgment. 

From  the  stand-point  he  occupied  in  reference  to  th» 
doctrine  of  monds,  Tcrtullian  eiploius  Paul's  statement  of 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit  as  wholly  relating  to 
the  opposition  betweeu  the  spirit  and  sensuality.  This  liei 
at  the  basis  of  his  whole  scheme,  according  to  which  eveiy* 
thing  depends  on  fi-eedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses. 

Since  Tertullian  proceeds  on  an  outward  conception  of  tbd 
idea  of  marriage,  and  regards  the  wife  only  as  an  assistant  tat 
the  outward  relations  of  life  and  the  management  of  domestia 
conoema,  he  wishes  to  prove  that  oa  tlxe  wanior  and  travelkr 
can  dispense  with  such  help,  this  must  always  be  the  cw 
with  the  Christian  as  a  miles  and  peregrimis.  He  says,  '*  I 
know  with  what  excuses  we  colour  the  insatiable  cupidity  of 
the  flesh.  We  pretend  the  necessity  of  aids,  the  niauageioeok 
of  the  house,  the  government  of  the  Ikmily,  the  care  of  the 
presses  and  keys,  the  inspection  of  the  spinning,  the  purchaaB 
of  food,  and  domestic  cares."  He  then  adds  ironically,  "  Only 
the  houses  of  married  men  prosper !  the  families  of  tbe 
unmarried,  the  afl"aLrs  of  eunuchs,  the  fortunes  of  soldiers,  or 
of  those  who  travel  without  wives — »11  oonae  to  nought    But 
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vre  not  we  soldiers  1  but  of  a  higher  warfare,  even  as  we  are 
under  a  greater  Isader.  And  are  we  not  travellers  tlirouij;li 
this  world  f" 

But  as  Tertullian,  on  the  one  hand,  gave  niidue  jjrominence 
to  the  outward  Bensuous  element  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
confirm  hia  exhortation,  that  a  person  after  the  finst  marriage 
had  been  dissolvetJ  hy  death,  should  not  contract  a  second  ; 
so,  on  the  other  hnnd,  he  proceeds  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction  to  arguo  from  the  peculiarly  Christian  and  s])iritual 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  citm- 
muuioii  of  80uls,  that  auch  a  connexion  can  only  he  formed 
once  between  two  personB,  and  is  indissoluble  even  by  ileath 
itself  It  is  the  culminatinp;  point  of  the  idea  of  niatTi:ij^e 
which  he  here  presupposes.  He  says, — "  In  a  second  miiiTJiige 
two  wives  beset  the  same  husljand,  one  in  the  spirit,  the  other 
in  the  flesh.  Nor  canst  tliou  hate  the  earlier  one,  for  whom 
also  thou  must  entertain  a  more  sacred  affection  as  being  now 
taken  to  God."  And  he  strengtbena  this  argument  by  alluding 
to  the  Cliristian  custom  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  decöised 
wives  or  husbands,  adding,  "  for  whose  spirit  thou  pi-ayest, 
for  whom  thou  givest  annual  oblations.  Thou  wilt  therefore 
stand  before  (Jod  with  as  many  wives  as  thou  comniemorateBt 
in  prayer,  and  thou  wilt  offer  for  two,  and  commend  both  to 
God  by  the  priest  ordained  to  monogamy,  or  even  cotise- 
crnted  B.H  a  celibate,  and  Hurromided  by  virgins  and  the  once 
maiTied." 

But  these  two  elements  in  the  conception  of  marriage 
stand  directly  opposed  to  one  another  in  Tertullian.  The 
right  union  and  blending  of  the  two  elements  was  wanting  ; 
and  this  waa  connected  with  the  general  defect  in  the  etbice 
of  Tertullian  and  the  Montaniats.  by  whom  the  divine  life 
was  not  rightly  understood  as  the  transforming  and  exalting 
principle  of  the  earthly  and  Benauous.  Hence  he  indulged 
the  thought  of  dissevering  the  spiritual  element  altogether 
£ix»m  the  sensuous  ;  as  in  later  times  from  this  ascetic  separa- 
tion proceeded  the  unnatiural  relation  of  the  ffviiiaa^rui,  or 
tuhiiUrodiKtte.^  Thus  even  at  that  time  Tertullian  says, — 
"  A  partnership  of  domestic  burdens  is  necessary.     Have  a 

'  Cap  xii.  *  Cap.  li. 

*  See  Neander'a  Oeae^ml  Hietor;,  Ac,  toL  L  p.  386,  (Stand.  Lib.  ed.] 
— T». 
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Kpirilual  wife ;  take  a  widow,  adorned  with  fiiith.  dowei4 
with  poverty,  gimrded  by  nge;  ynii  will  have  married  welL 
To  have  even  more  wives  of  tliis  kind  is  acceptable  to  God." 
Thus  friendship  occupied  the  place  of  wedded  love. 

From  thflt  point  of  view  Buch  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  per- 
foction  of  celil>acy  had  already  developed  itself  in  TertuUian, 
tliat  he  claimed  for  the  unmarried,  as  for  the  martyrs,  tl~ 
right  to  enter  Paradise  immediately  after  death.  From  bu« 
nn  idc5a,  joined  to  that  of  a  special  priesthood,  which 
founded  on  not  regarding  the  divine  life  as  an  univer 
triinsfurraing  principle  for  all  uieu,  the  opinion  was  probab 
formed  that  celibacy  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  dignity  of  i 
priesthood  ;  thua  Tertullian  says, — "  How  many  men 
women  are  reckoued  among  tlie  ecolesiftstical  ordei*8  for  th4 
oontinence,  who  preferred  a  marriage  covenant  with  God. 
and  devoted  themselves  as  sons  of  that  chastity,  killing 
themselves  the  concupiscence  of  lust,  and  nil  that  whi^ 
could  not  be  admitted  into  Paradise,  Hence  it  is  to  be  take 
for  granted  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received  into  Pan»- 
iliäe  ouglit  to  abstain  from  that  which  in  Paradise  is  un- 
kuown."' 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  in  the  above 
liaasage  females  are  meutioned  among  the  ordained  :  whence 
it  follows  that  the  same  signiRcauce  was  ascribed  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses  as  to  every  other  ordination.  Tbu» 
the  Montanist  spirit  must  have  led  to  priestly  celibacy,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  effects  of 
Montiuiism  on  the  development  of  the  churoh.  This  appean 
in  the  strongest  light  in  an  expression  of  the  Montanist  pro- 
phetesa  Prisca  or  Priscilla,  to  which  Tertullian  appeals ;  the 
paasage  is  wanting  in  the  common  codices,  and  no  doubt 
left  out  on  account  of  the  offence  which  it  "would  give 
those  who  looked  at  it  from  the  common  orthodox 
wint,  and  it  was  first  edited  by  Rigaltiua*  "  Also  by  the 
aoly  prophetess  Piisca  it  was  thua  announced  that  only  a  ho' 

'  Cap.  xii. 

*  C&p.  ziu.     "  Qtianti  igitnr  ct  qnauins  la  ecclesiaaticiB  ordinibiui 
oontincDtia  cenBcntur." 

'  Cap.  X.  "  Item  per  eanctam  prophetidem  Priscain  ita  cvangelizati 
quod  BanctuB  minkter  Banctimoniam  noveril  minietrarc.     Purific 
enlm  concordat,  aVl,et  vvai'aviQä  vidcat,  et  ponentes  fociem  deonmmj 
Tooea  audittnt  maivLJcsAÄa  \.a.Ta  mJiajAas^  «sjaassx  ^^  «srtcalt**." 
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miflister  knows  how  to  minister  holy  things.  For  he  bringa 
pmifviug  things  into  agreement ;  he  speaks,"  (the  Spiiit,)  " and 
they  i*ee  visions,  and  when  they  lower  tlieir  conntenanccs  they 
also  hear  distinct  Toices,  ns  salutary  as  they  are  hidden."  It 
is  evident  thtit  here  true  holine&s  and  purity  are  regarded  aa 
inseparable  from  celibacy, 

AVe  have  already  seen,  that  even  in  heathenism  TertuUian 
sought  out  cornjapondencee  to  Christianityj,  pruceediug  on  the 
idea,  that  Satan  was  a  copyist  and  mimic  of  the  divine  ;  this 
rested  on  the  belief  that  what  in  other  religions  is  merely  a 
confused  and  undefined  longing,  or  a  caricnture,  points  to  the 
pure  element  of  truth  in  Christianity.  Thus  TertuUian  at- 
tempts to  pi-ove  from  the  practice  in  heathen  sanctnariea  the 
importance  of  single  marriages.'  In  such  comparisons  the 
main  ])oint  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  in  analogy  with 
Christianity,  and  what  is  in  opposition  to  it, — a  task  to  which 
TertuUian  was  not  always  competeut. 

We  proceed  from  this  treatise  to  another  iu  which  Tertul- 
lian  handles  the  ssime  subject — iiis  work  De  Monogamia. 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  ideas  and  argumenta  as  iu 
the  former, — many  topics  are  less  fully  discussed,  but  yet 
there  are  sevenil  new  ideas  and  developments.  The  special 
difference  between  the  two  treatises  is  this — that  in  the  first 
TertuUian  proceeds  more  on  the  common  Christian  stand- 
point,  and  scarcely  ever  on  that  of  Montan  ism  ;  wliile  in  the 
other,  Montanism  is  more  warmly  and  earnestly  avowed.  He 
here  describes  the  opponents  of  Montanism  as  carnally  minded, 
psT/ckici,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  new  gifts 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,- — their  carnal  mind  being  inca- 
pable of  acknowledging  the  new  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  carnal  mind  caused  them  to  become  opponents  of  the 
uew  higher  stages  of  the  development  of  tlie  Christian  life,  to 
which  the  ohnrch  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  new  eSnaiou  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  allowed  them  to  retain  tlieir  sensual 
desires  in  opposition  to  the  new  strict  roquirements  of  the 
Christian  life.  Thus,  he  says,  "  The  things  of  the  Spirit  do 
not  please  tte  psychici,  who  do  not  receive  the  Spirit."  The 
Montanists,  on  the  otlier  hand,  lie  describes  as  tliose  who  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  gifts  become  spiritually 
nainded,  and  who  henoe  are  properly  deiionnnatcd  ipiritalea.' 
'  C  ip.  xiii,  '  De  Monu^.  vä^  v 
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When  Montanism  prescribed  new  laws  for  the  Chriatia 
life— as  for  instance,  the  law  in  reference  to  second 
it  was  charged  with  venturing  to  prescribe  things  which  could 
not  be  deduced  from  holy  writ  nor  from  church  tradition, 
that  contrary  to  Christian  freedom  it  imposed  new  legal  burJ 
dena  on  men.    Tertuliian  appeals  in  its  defence  to  the  promise 
in  John's  Gospel  of  the  Paraclete,  who  should  reveal  new  truth» 
which  men  at  first  could  not  apprehend.     We  know,  indeed, 
from  IrenjBus,  that  there  were  persons  who,  when  the  Montanie 
appealed  to  these  pa«sngeB,  asserted  that  tlie  whole  Gc 
WHS  spurious.'     But  in  Tertuliian  we  find  not  the  least 
of  this,  that  it  had  ever  entered  any  one's  thoughts  to  disput 
the  geiiuincnei»  of  the  Gospel  to  which  the  Montanists 
pealed  ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  imhistorical,  if  the  modeii 
np|)ünentjs  of  the   genuineness  of  that  Gospel  have   reall| 
thought  that  in  those  words  resjtecting  the  Paraclete  the 
was  an    impUcd   allusion   to  Montanism.     In    those 
nothing  whatever  can   he   found  which  is  not  satisfactorilj 
accounted  for,  in  its  application  to  the  apost^les  alone  as  such, 
whose  office  it  was  to  develop  the  germ  of  the  tmth  contained 
in  Christ's  words,  and  to  briug  out  into  clear  conBciousness 
what  waa  concealed  therein  :    tliere  was  nothing,  in  short, 
these  words,  which   referred   to  a  later  age  of  the  chi 
Whoever  had  been  induced  by  the  controversies  of  the  Mo« 
tanist  age  to  attribute  similur  things  to  Christ,  would 
üiinly  hiive  expressed  himself  very  differently.      Nothing  ( 
be  found  in  tbose  words  which  has  not  its  point  of  connexioil 
and  its  analog}'  in  Christ's  premises  in  reference  to  the  Hoi) 
Spirit  in  the  other  Gospels.     Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  0 
later  writer  could  have  so  transported  himself  back  to 
first  stage  of  the  development  of  Christiauity,  in  order  tli 
lie  might  be  able  to  speak  in  this  manner  on  the  relation 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  it  was  delivered  by  himself,  to  tl« 
development  deduced  from  it  by  the  apostles.      Tertullia 
certainly,  was  very  far  from  thinking  that  those  words  mugl 
literally  relate  only  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  ill 
his  own  times.     He  well  knew  that  these  words  primarill 
-elated  to  the  apostles ;  only  he  thought  that  this  applicatio 
of  them  was  not  exhaustive,  but  that  they  might  be  appli« 

'  Ivcu.  ii .  11.    TLe  socaUed  AloffL  (See  Ne&nder's  General  Histor 
»Ol.  ii.  t.p.  222,  801.  Stand.  Lib.  ed.— T») 
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equally  tc  the  progressive  doTelopment  of  the  Christian  life 
by  the  further  eCFusion  of  th<^  Holy  Spirit.  And  cjertainly  wo 
must  allow  that  Tertullian  is  right  in  the  general  principle 
affirmed  by  him,  that  what  was  said  to  the  apostles  in  a  nar- 
rower Bease,  must  be  applicable  in  certain  respects  to  Chria- 
tiatis  of  other  times,  as  well  jia  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  this  special  pasaige  to  tho  progressive  development  of 
Christian  consciouHnesH  under  the  guidauce  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  it  is  of  importance,  correctly  to  distiug^uish 
between  the  sense  in  which  these  words  peculiarly  apjily  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  meaning  of  their  general  application  to 
the  post-apustolic  times ;  and  likewise  clearly  to  understand 
the  idea  of  that  progressive  Christian  development — the  rela- 
tion it  stands  in  to  the  original  divine  words  tJmt  proceeded 
from  Christ  and  the  apostles.  These  were  points  which  came 
under  discussion  in  the  controversy  with  Montanism,  luid  with 
these  its  leading  errors  were  connected. 

It  was  justly  objected  to  the  Montanista  that  hy  such  an 
application  of  the  words  to  the  post-apostolic  times,  the  cliurch 
was  surrendered  to  the  caprice  of  those  persons  who  appealed 
to  new  revelations,  and  under  this  pretest  propounded  new 
doctrines  that  were  sufficient  to  adulterate  Christianity. 
What  was  Tertullian's  reply  ?  "  The  spirit  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity is  apparent  ft'om  the  diversity  of  preaching,  firHt 
adulterating  tlie  nde  of  fmth,  and  then  the  rule  of  life  ;  for 
the  adulteration  of  what  is  first  in  order  must  precede  ;  that 
is,  the  adulteration  of  the  faith  is  before  tiiat  of  the  pi-ecepts 
for  the  life,  It  is  neces.sary  that  a  man  should  be  a  ht-rutic 
concerning  God,  and  then  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  But 
since  the  Paraclete  has  nuxny  things  to  teach  which  the  Lord 
has  reserved  for  him,  according  to  his  [tromiae,  so  he  will, 
in  the  first  place,  testify  of  Christ,  on  wlutni  wo  bdicvo,  with 
all  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  Gnd  as  the  Creator,  and 
will  glorify  him ;  and  being  thus  undcretood  concerning  the 
rule  of  ftuth,  he  will  then  reveal  many  things  winch  rehde  to 
discipline,  since  the  perfection  of  the  pure  doctrines  will  be 
a  pledge  for  them,  although  they  are  new,  beoiuse  now 
revealed, — although  burdcnsnine,  because  not  even  now  are 
they  borae ;  yet  they  originate  in  no  other  Christ  than  in 
him  who  truly  said  that  he  h:icl  many  other  thiivgs  which 
would  be  taught  by  the  Paraclete  which  wore  not  leas  burden- 
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Rome  than  these,  for  those  persODS  by  whom,  at  '.uat  til 
they  were  not  yet  borne." 

TertuUian,  tlierefore,  proceeds  ou  the  assumption  i 
doctrine  is  the  original,  from  which  ethics  are  the  de< 
tion  ;  the  adulteration  must,  moke  its  first  appearance  in 
former.  By  their  agreement  with  the  original  schema 
doctrine  the  new  revelations  will  be  proved  to  be  genu] 
Certainly  Tertulliau  was  right  iu  asserting  tliat  import 
corruptions  of  ethiad  points  must  have  their  root  in 
dogmatical  achenie  of  Christian  consciousness ;  neverthel 
the  case  might  exist  that  tiie  connexion  of  what  was  errone 
in  the  ethical  element,  with  the  erroneous  in  the  dogmat 
element,  might  not  be  palpable  to  tlmso  who  adopted  it 
that  tijo  error  was  prominent  only  on  the  ethical  side. 
might  join  itself  outwardly  to  one  of  the  foundations  of 
imiveitfäl  Christian  tradition,  and  what  was  novel  in  it  m^ 
l»e  represented  as  the  completion  of  moi'al  instruction,  i 
yet  might  be  at  variance  (withoiit  its  abettors  being  consd 
of  the  fact)  with  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  the  univä 
Christian  tradition.  A  person  miglit  set  out  from  the  8i 
faith  in  God  and  Christ,  professing  or  ideally  intending 
honour  this  alone,  and  yet  the  new  ethiod  precepts  ] 
pounded  by  him  might  \>e  iujui-ious  to  the  Christian  & 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  criterion  which  Tertulliau  laid  down 
deciding  on  the  divine  in  the  new  revelation  was  absolu( 
erroneous.  With  all  that  outward  adlierence  to  ackuowledj 
Christian  doctrine,  the  new  revelations  substantially  i 
essentially  contradicted  them.  This  certainly  applied  to 
pretended  new  revelations  made  by  Montanus  and  his  i 
prophets  and  prophetesses.  That  which,  in  annexing  itsel 
the  unchangeable  first  principles  of  Christianity,   ought 

'  "  Non  minue  Utifi  oncroea,  (quam)  1111%  a  quibua  nondam  ( 
sufltiacbantur."  I  bavc  tranHlated  this  posuge  according  to  an  ema 
tion  which  seemed  t-o  me  neceswiry.  According  to  Ibe  received  rea^ 
isti  Btands  opposed  to  illi-e,  consequently  i«ti  must  mean  the  Christi 
of  those  limes,  ilH  the  iipostles ;  but  Ihul  cannot  possibly  be  con 
We  must  understand  istis  aa  neuter,  and  tlie  word  can  then  refertoii 
ia  now  revealed  bj)  the  Paraclete,  in  relation  to  what  was  then  revet 
new  to  the  apoEllea,  and  what  to  them  appeared  not  less  burdeuM 
than  the  new  revealed  hj  the  Paraclete  appeared  burdensome  to  the  ( 
of  that  age.  Tt  ie  evident  froia  the  oounexion  that  the  comptd 
refers  to  the  object,  not  to  the  aobject,  and  therefore  thia  etnendatioi 
•biolatoiy  neceBaaT;). 
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bare  servod  for  the  completion  of  ita  moral  inbtnictioi«,  was, 
iu  fact,  aomethiiig  that  in  its  spirit  contradicted  the  content? 
(rightly  undersstood)  of  those  first  principles.  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  waa  nut  glorified  by  it,  but  rather  the  doctriae 
respecting  him  in  that  character  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  morals  was  injured.  In  setting  up  that  criterion 
for  the  aew  revelations,  Tertuliian  had  iu  view  particularly 
the  falsification  of  ttie  Christiati  tnith  by  Gnosticism.  But 
Mantaniam  deviated  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  falsifica- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  and  its  en'ors  were  most  prominent 
iu  the  ethical  depirtment.  Its  errors  iu  dogmatics  vrcre 
in  many  respects  less  apparent  and  conscious.  In  dogmatics 
there  was  the  erroneous  application  of  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  Christianity,  and  the  erroneous 
explanation,  as  well  as  erroneous  use,  of  that  promise  of  the 
Paraclete,  when,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
monila  was  not  considered  as  something  proceeding  from 
within,  agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity, 
under  the  gniding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  aome- 
thiag  from  without,  by  a  new  authority  in  addition  to  the 
original  fundamental  tradition  of  the  church.  Inasmuch  as 
the  apostles  had  not  attained  earlier  to  a  oouseiousnesa  of  the 
real  coutents  of  the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  this  con- 
Bciousness  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Christ  spoke  of  new  revelations,  by  which  they  would 
first  know  what  at  that  time  they  were  not  able  to  apprehend. 
But  now,  that  consciuusneas  having  hoen  once  attained  by 
the  apostles,  it  waa  to  be  spread  hy  their  instrumentality,  by 
their  word.  This,  therefore,  remained  the  necessary  instru- 
mentality  for  ail  further  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
these  could  only  relate  to  more  completely  understanding 
and  applying  the  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  the 
apostles.  TertuUians  error  consists  in  this,  that  be  speaks  of 
new  rovelatioiia  which  are  not  deduced  from  the  eiiating 
Word,  but  added  from  without,  and  which,  by  the  divine 
ttutliority  accrediting  them,  demand  to  be  acknowledged  iu 
fthe  church.  Further,  Tertuliian  maintained,  as  things  bad 
been  revealed  to  the  apostles  which  before  they  were  not 
g  able  to  liear,  so  it  need  not  excite  wonder  if,  by  the  new 
■  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  such  things  should  be  co ra- 
it   nianded  which  men  had  hitherto  not  bettn  ».Via  '■-«a  \»»i.    "Vv 
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WM  onlj  tba  fault  of  the  äesh  that  these  things  appeared 
liurdensome.'  Bat  the  analogy  will  not  hold  good ;  for 
('lirint  epoke  not  of  septirutti  outward  commands  which  ÜM 
ni^jstles,  on  account  of  their  carnal  weakness,  could  not 
formerly  bear  ;  but  of  auch  truths  u&  they  could  not  jet 
inideretand,  because  they  had  not  yet  attained,  to  the  requi- 
fdt«  Btand-pcint  of  the  spiritual  life.  Thus  all  the  fiirther 
proj(rea«ive  development  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
geueml  stand-point,  and  it  would  only  cast  an  obscurity  oyer 
Chriistian  ethics  if  separate  strict  commands  were  imposed 
from  without,  as  a  new  burden.  In  the  sphere  of  Christianit; 
all  things  mui^t  become  new  by  an  all-ammating  spirit ; 
being  present,  evcrythinfr  else  would  follow  The  Munt 
ethics  which  would  impose  on  the  weakness  of  the 
separate  ascetic  precepts,  proved  itself  in  so  doing  to  be  »^ 
legal  system  foreign  to  Christianity.  What  here  professed  to 
be  something  spiriturxl, — »piritaU,  rather  deserved  the  name 
of  4/  -j^iiKiy  in  the  bihlical  sense  of  the  term. 

It  ia  remarkable  how  Tertulliiui   determines  the  relation 
which   the   staud-point   of  the   Spiriicd^t    in    their   idea 
marriage  Ijears  to  that  of  the  Psychici  on  the  one  band, 
to  that  of  the  heretics,  that  is,  of  the  Onostics,  on  the  otb« 
The  ethics  of  the  Spiriiales  he  considers  to  occupy  the 
meau   between   tiiese   two   opposite   tendencies.       The  on 
according  to  TertuUian,  disown  marriage  entirely,  as  thev  i 
own   the  Creator  from  whom  it  proceeds  j    the   otheraexa 
mamago  above  all  propriety,  and  desire  a  multiplication  of 
marriage.'       Certainly  TertuUian   opposes   throughout 
Guwstic  stand-point,  which  is  connected  with  the  hatred 
nature  and  with  dualism.      He  acknowledges   marriage  as  I 
relation  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator,  of  whid 
the  highest  signifiomce  has  been  attained  through  Christianityil 
But  however  far  he  withdraws  in   theory  from  the  GnostinS 
stand-point,  yet  in  disseveiing  as  he  does  the  sensuous  aiw 
the  spiritual  in  marriage,  and  in  exalting,  as  a  cousequeuoQ, 
the  single  above  the  married  life,  he  is   driven    to  result ~ 
wldch,  in  practice,  border  ou  Gnosticism.      He   afrrees  witi 

'  Cap.  iii.  "  Sed  an  onerosa  monogamis,  videril  adhac  impudena  infir 
initas  cumis  an  auiem  noTa,  de  lioc  ioterim  cooaiet." 

'  Cap.  i.  "  Ua2i'ot.ici  nuptias  nuferunt,  psychici  ingeront  *  Uli  dm 
■emel,  iati  »on  «etnel  aubujit." 
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tha  Gaofltio  ethics  in  regarding  the  divine  life  too  rauch  in 
mere  opposition  to  what  relates  to  the  KCiiseä  iu  man,  and  not 
aa  a  tmnsfurmiug,  elevutiug  principle.  He  iiiaiiitaina  that 
even  if  the  Paraclete  had  not  granted  so  mncli  indulgence  to 
the  flesh  a&  to  allow  marriage,  but  had  prescribed  the  single 
life,  this  would  not  hare  been  introducing  anything  new.' 
He  here  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ.*  if  now  Tertullian 
did  not,  like  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  find  in  the  Hpecifie 
relation  of  Chriat  to  mankind  and  to  the  church  the  renson 
why  he  could  not  enter  into  the  marriage  relation,  he  would 
ba  induced  to  place  celibacy  on  the  highest  stand-point  iu  the 
example  of  Christ,  agreeing  in  this  point  with  Tatiaii,  Aud 
he  found  a  eonfirmation  of  thia  view  in  those  misunderstood 
worda  of  Christ  respecting  the  blessedness  of  a  single  life,  in 
which  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  believed  that  a 
cojtsilium  evangelicum  relating  to  it  was  to  be  found. 

The  controversy  on  the  obligation  of  monogamy  was  carried 
on  partly  on  exegetical  grounds,  partly  on  grounds  taken  from 
the  idea  of  raaiTiage.  As  to  the  first,  the  opponents  of  Mon- 
taniam  appealed  to  the  hiw  relating  to  the  Levirate  marriage,* 
as  a  proof  that  a  second  marriage  generally  could  not  bo  for- 
bidden ;  but  Tertullian  urges  iu  reply,  tlie  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points.  Wheu  his  oppo- 
nents reproached  the  Montaniats  with  a  fresh  intermiugling 
of  the  Law  and  the  troapel,  and  combated  them  with  the 
neoesaary  distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand- 
pointSj  Tertullian  charged  them  with  self-conti-adiction  and 
inconsequential  reaaoningj  since,  when  it  would  answer  their 
purpo'ie,  they  would  appeal  to  Christ's  abrogation  of  the  law, 
and  at  another  time,  as  in  the  point  now  before  ua,  they^ 
would  avail  themselves  of  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament.  * 

lis   accusation  was,  indeed,  not  altogether  unfounded ;  it 

'  Cap.  iii  "  lllud  enim  &mpUua  diciinuü,  etianiHi  totam  et  solidam 
virginibtit«!!!  slve  coulmeDtum  PHnictctu»  hudio  (l«turruiiiüs#et,  ut  no 
unia  quidem  uuptüa  fcrvorem  earaiä  despuuiaro  preuiitteret,  eic  quaquo 
nihil  aovi  induMre  videretur." 

*  Cap.  V.  ''  Quiiadu  nuvisitimas  Ailam,  id  est  Christas,  innaptua  in 
totum  qao<i  ctiam  primus  Ad&m  autc  exailium  ' 

*  Cap.  vii.  ■ 

*  Cup.  vii.  "Et  quomam  quidani  ioterdum  nihit  sibidicunt  esse  cum 
lege,  quam  Chriatua  Don  disaolvit,  aed  adiinpbrit,  interdum  que  rolunt 
1^8  arripiuQw." 
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from  oonfimed  ideas  respecdng  the  n 
iw  snd  the  relation  of  the  Law  aad  the  Goepel  to  one  auoUi 
But  TertuUian  was  also  on  this  subject  involved  in  slmi 
oonfuaion.  He  raaintoiiu  that  in  tlje  law  a  distinction  ia 
be  tnad«  between  what  has  been  abrogated  by  CbrLst  and  v] 
ia  to  remain  in  force,  or  rather  is  to  be  earned  to  grea 
eompIeteneBB  ;  in  reference  to  which  Christ  says,  that  be  an 
not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  ftilüL  Uader  the  firät  bead 
uudervtands  the  yoke  which  even  the  fathers  were  not  abld 
bear.'  He  understands  this  only  of  the  ritual  of  the  law,! 
considers  all  the  rest  as  belonging  to  the  ethical  element 
oonsequeoce  of  making  this  dutinctiou,  he  was  more  liabk 
include  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  something  which  bclonj 
to  the  legal  stand-point,  and  not  to  place  in  due  promioei 
what  was  peculiar  to  the  Gospel ;  this  would  not  hare  b( 
the  case,  if  he  had  applied  the  contrast  between  the  Law  i 
the  Goepel  to  the  whole  form  of  the  law,  to  the  diffen 
relation  of  the  ethical  to  the  religious.  As  to  any  argumi 
tlmt  might  be  drawn  from  the  Levirate  law,  it  could  i 
in  his  opinion,  be  made  use  of  on  the  Christian  gtand-p<i 
because  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  God  no  Ion 
depended  on  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  remazka 
reference  to  the  progressiTe  development  in  the  requireio 
of  continence,  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  I 
work  on  this  subject. 

But  his  deep  conception  of  what  is  peculiar  to  Christian 
comes  to  view  when  he  savs  that  this  presci'iption  Co 
admit  of  no  application  on  the  Christian  stand-point,  beca 
all  Christifuis  are  in  the  relation  of  brethren  to  one  anotl 
As  TertuUian  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  assumption  (fr 
u  misuuderstanding  of  Lev.  xxi  14)  that  a  second  roar« 
was  forbidden  to  priesta  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  applies  I 
adroitly  to  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians  : — "  1 
Jesus,  the  great  high-priest  of  the  Father,  clothing  vmm 
himself  (because  *  they  who  are  baptized  in  Christ,  liave 
on  Christ'),  '  has  made  us  priests  to  God  his  Father,'  acoc 

>  Cap.  viL  *  Plane  et  nos  sic  dieitnaa  deec8sigse  1eg«in,  at  « 
quidem  ejiiK,  quae  aecundum  8cn(entiaiii  kpostolonim  nee  p«tJ«>  d 
nere  valuenint  civricesecrint  qua?  vero  ad  jastitiam  ppectant.  non  tul 
reaenr&tii  pcnnaae&wVi  ^<:xvnii  b\.  vnx^iVVs.'Uk., ut.  «cilicet   rcdündacftS 
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htg  to  John."  And  here  he  makes,  though  incorrectly,  an 
ajiplication  full  of  Chriatian  sentiment,  of  the  paasage  iu 
Matt,  viii,  32,—"  For  the  Lord  cjiHs  l>ack  the  young  man 
hastening  to  his  father's  burial,  in  order  to  show  that  he  calls 
UÄ  to  hti  priests,  whom  the  law  forbids  to  be  preeeut  ut  the 

burial  of  their  pai-enta. Therefore  are  we  bound  to 

observe  this  interdict  1  By  no  means.  For  our  only  Father 
lives,  and  our  mother  the  church,  nor  are  we  ourselvea  dead 
who  live  unto  Gkid,  nor  do  we  bury  oui'  dead,  because  they, 
too,  live  in  Christ."'  He  also  makes  use  of  this  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  against  his  opponents  when  they  argued, 
that,  according  to  the  passsiges  already  quoted  from  Paul'g 
epistles,  monogamy  was  only  required  of  those  who  were 
to  he  chosen  to  clerical  offices,  and  hence  it  followed,  uo  such 
prescription  was  laid  upon  others.  He  says — "  Whence  are 
the  bishops  and  clergy  1  Are  they  not  from  all  ]  But  if  all 
were  not  bound  to  monogamy,  whenco  could  monogamists  be 
taken  for  the  clergy  1  Must  there  be  a  separate  order  of 
monogamists,  out  of  which  to  make  a  selection  for  the 
clergy  r'' 

Now  it  ia  evident,  that  although  on  one  side  the  idea  of  on 
universal  priesthood  might  be  favoured  by  Montaniam,  yet 
the  promiueuee  obtained  by  this  idea  is  by  no  meats  to  be 
considered  as  an  effect  of  the  montanist  spirit,  but  rather  as  a 
reaction  of  the  original  Christian  spirit  iu  opposition  to  the 
hierarchical  tendency.  We  learn  this  from  Tertullian  himself, 
eince  he  objects  to  his  opponents,  who  were,  no  doubt,  laymen 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  when  duties  were  in  question, 
they  affected  to  know  nothing  of  tliis  universal  priesthood, 
but  when  they  wished  to  make  good  their  rights  against  the 
cleiigy,  they  could  vaunt  about  the  universal  priesthood.  He 
says — "  When  sve  exalt  and  inflate  ourselves  against  the 
olei^,  then  we  are  all  one,  then  we  are  all  priests,  because 
'he  hath  made  ua  priests  to  God  and  the  Father.'  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  practise  an  equality  of  sacerdotal  dis- 
cipline,  we  doff  the  priestly  infula,  and  drop  into  a  lower 
Twdk  I  "*     Here  also  he  endeavours  to  rebut  the  appeal  made 

•  Cap.  viL  *  Cap.  lii. 

^  Cap,  xli.     "Sed  cum  extollemur  et,  mflamur  adversus  oknim,  toao 
lum  omnea  sumaB,  tunc  omnefi  sacer'ioles,  quia  sacerdotes  noa  Deo  et 
ilri  fecit.     Cum  ad  perBsquatioueiii  discipUu«!  BacCT4iiVa.\w  ■^to\o«Ka^3i 
Bponim'ia  infulae  et  imparea  sumuä." 
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i^tlwa,  Dot  aoowding  to  Iks  LovA  an^mätr, 

kuauui  Ja4gmMit.    ftit  «te«  km  «q«  tio«  1^ 

miikt  bt  M  Im  «M  ia  rafaraoee  to  the  äatg^  ab,iemk 

UmI  1m  bolioT«  Uwi  U  had  Um  Hofy  Spim  ;  aad  Tata] 

«ouddaiB  tliii  aa  ffquiinlant  to  the  paaai^e  «iwr«  f^  m 

t»)  Ih«  Word  of  Ü1U  Lord.      Ue  »imimliH  finoa  1^i%da&  r 

by  virtue  tif  tliti  authuhtjr  o(  the  Haij  Sfänl»  zvrakad  a 

luyxrdiiit;  tu  uioro  huxnau  jodgmeot,  hie  had  jieided  to  ( 

m«(üiiu«M.>      UurooTer,  TertoOian  ooatrifcd  to 

fttrvw  i>r  ih«  na— iii,ui  from  PttuTa  episUea  viddi  vae 

M^uinM  liiti),  iiy  ail  nrliitniry  expoeitioa,  and  imittfaine^  I 

u  lii'iv  1'muI  f«|H'iik8  ut°  u  Hcouad  auuruge,  he  aaBBBMa  thai 

(li'ot  ImmI  Ihvu  cuulntcUMl  with  a  heathen  before  eoawen 

Mill  i«A«l  Uvni  «limolvLHj  by  death.'     But  be  imagnei 

a  iiuuTiA4;r  cuatnu^UHi  witlt  a  heathen  did  not  oomespoai 

thti  iittvt  («r  ( 'hrixtiAU  injuriu^,  for  the  whole  life  of  CbsiA 

ia  fottkoiu^l  by  fnith.'     TurtuIIian  giree  peculiar  parncmiM 

hl  iuHriiik4^>.  IUI  coimui'ttHl  with  hia  own  m»nn^  of  viei 

Iho  «iibjtvl  which  wo  huve  developed  from  his  former  w( 

li)  thr  rvli^toiis  vlcmout  of  its  eanctiticatiou  ;  as  he  dei 

i'lii'lKtiaii  iiuuTin^  t»  ho  mich  on  union  as  exists  when  ( 

jiuii«  tWK  into  oiu<  dttUi,  or  when  he  seals  the  union  when 

find«  It  4ih\Muly  foruitKl,  t]iut  is.  in  the  case  of  heathens  1 

h«vi'  tMiilmuHvi  Cbristianity.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  reniarl 

«Ivvnyi«  |in»iHs»da  iijki»  tliis  idea  of  marriage  as  an  indissoh 

iiiiiuh,  fi>»uidi'd  ill  n  otuiiiiiuuiou  of  divine  life.      Even  bei 

liiti  inuwitimi  tu   Montauittm,  ho  held  it  as  correspondinj 

OliriHtiaii  |iriuoi]klü,  thtit  tlie  poi'ty  who  separated  froni 

uttior  fi»r  thu  oiily  legitimate  cause  allowed  by  the  law 

Chriiit>  could  form  uo  now  marrioge.     He  now  think*—' 

thu  Mo|Mu-iitcd  {Nirty  who,  on  account  of  wrath,  hatred, 

enmity,  and  their  «lusos,  injury  or  insult,  or  any  coinpli 

what«ivor,  hjia  acj^ai'ated  herself  in  soul  and  body  from 

hualiimd,  roinaiuH  boiuid  to  an  enemy  (not   to         -  --■ 

'  Cap.  I».  »  Oao.  XL 

•  "  Quia  »nte   Ddeui  mhno  ab  uxore  non  nomerabitar 

•eoimiUaxor,  quo»  post  fidcm  prima  est;  a  5de  enim  eli 

«Mtn  oenaelar." 
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husbnnd),  how   much  more  does  she   remain    bound  who, 
neither  hy  her  own  fault  nor  her  Jiusbauda,  but  by  an  event 
accordiug  to  the  will  of  Gud,  is  not  separated  from  matri- 
mony, but  only  left,  and  aft«r  death  beIonj;;s  to  him  to  whom 
pheu  dead  she  still  owes  union."'     Thus  Tertullian  concludes 
lat  the  connexion  of  the  wife  with  such  a  ijersüii  must  con- 
nie  for  ever  in  spirit,  that  no  other  union  c-m  t!xke  it«  place, 
»ut  that  it  tiecomes  tninsformed  into  a  iiigher  communion. 
'"For  confirmation,  he  makes  use  of  tlie  maunor  in  whicli  a 
Chnatian  woman  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  memoiy  of  her 
deceasad  husband,  and  says  -  "  She  prays  for   his  soul,  and 
solicits,  meanwhile,  refrc^tuiiönt  for  him,  and  a  participation 
in  the  first  reaurreclion,''  aud  makes  offerings  on  the  aunual 
retiu*n  of  the  day  of  his  death.     For  unless  she  did  this,  she 
would  repudiate  him  as  fur  as  lay  in  her  jwwcr."     Tliis  he 
places  in  counexiou  with  the  Chi-istiau  conceptiou  of  eternal 
life,  and  of  a  personality  to  be  glorified  in  an  endless  life.    Ife 
is  irahned  wifh   th??  Christian  view  of  the  fntui-e,  that  no 
pei-sonal  relation  of  the  higher  life  will  be  destroyed,  but  that 
all   will   arise  in  a  glorified   form,   and   enduie   throughout 
eternity.     Tertulliaii's  geuuine  Cliristian  spirit  is  evinced  in  a 
renmrkablo  manner  wlicn  he  says,  "  Or  are  we  to  be  nothing 
after  deatli,  accoi-ding  to   E[)icni'us,  and   not   according  to 
Christ  ]  But  if  we  believe  iu  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we 
ahall  also  remain  bound  to  those  with  whom  we  shall  rise 
agaiu,  aud  shall  give  an  account  of  one  imother.     But  if,  '  in 
that  world  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  iu  marriage,  but 
are  as  the  angela  in  heaven,'  shall  we  on  that  account  not  be 
boimd  to  deceased  partners,  since  there  will  be  no  restoration 
jOf  marriage '?    So  much  the  more  shall  we  be  bound,  because 
re  are  destined  for  a  better  state,  we  are  to  rise  to  a  spiritual 
tirtnership,  in  which  we  shall  recogmse  oursölves  and  those 
rho  belong  to  us.     How,  finally,  shall  wo  sing  the  praises  of 
"  3d  for  ever,  if  the  sense  and  memory  of  this  obhgation  does 
lot  remain  to  us  1  if  not  meiely  in  substance,  but  in  conscious- 
SiesB,  we  are  transformed  ?  ^     We,  therefore,  who  shall  be  with 

Cap.  X. 

'  TlÜÄ  mode  of  expression  belongs  to  the  CHchatology  of  Tertullian 
111  the  Montanists.  The  representation  of  Hades,  in  ivLk-b  the  de- 
irted  Hjiini>!4  are  udmitied  to  a  foretaste  of  future  hlcsseducsH,  und  then 
je  resurrection  to  happineiia  during  the  millennial  rcv\j,vw. 

*  I   have  translated  these  words  actonling  to  Mi  evae,TV&a.\Xwc\.  <A  ^Joa 

ft  which  »oemed  necessary.    The  text  as  "it  aXäa^  va, "  *v  sv!&3*\äb>*»' 
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Oittl,  Hhiill  l)c  with  one  anotlicr.  since  we  tAit 
(»till."  Ho  tlion  lunüukK,  what  w:»ä  suggested  tn  h 
corujMiriBoii  of  the  ditfereiit  ]>arubles  of  Chriat  resped 
unit)'  of  hulievcrs  and  the  viuioua  degrees  of  reward 
rinl  life,  thiit.  t))en  ono  ooinmunion  of  eternal  divine  lil 
uuiio  all  together,  though  variuiia  degrees  would  exii 
"  AlthoMfih  the  ruwiu-il  will  Ijc  various,  although  th 
many  uiunbiuiiH>  Ix^loiigiii^'  to  the  eame  failier,  th« 
luliouix.'d  fur  tho  ono  denarius  of  the  same  ymgda, 
oterual  life,  in  which  Uod  will  not  separate  those  w 
has  joined  more  tiiaii  he  Ijas  forbidden  them  to  sepan 
one  another  iu  this  lower  life.  But  uince  this  is  so,  h< 
«he  be  free  for  another  husband  who  belongs  to  her 
tlie  future  i  .  .  .  .  Sho  will  have  one  huRUind  in  th 
and  anotiier  in  the  flesh.  Tliis  will  li«  adulterj^;  t 
Bciouauefis  of  one  woman  will  be  divided  between  ti 
If  one  ia  sepamtcd  from  her  in  the  fles}»,  but  remains  il 
there  where  even  the  thought  without  carnal  cuunexi< 
plete«  the  adultery  by  means  of  desire,  and  the  man 
the  will, — fio  far  ho  is  still  her  husband,  possessing  1 
which  lie  became  such,  that  is,  the  tK>ul,  in  which,  if  an 
»hull  dwell,  it  will  be  crime.  But  he  is  not  exclude 
dejjiirts  fnnii  the  lower  intercourse  of  the  flesh.  The  I 
is  itu>ro  honoured,  the  purer  he  Ijceomes."  * 

His  th|i|toncuts  believed  tliat  they  had  found  an  im 
BU)i]nirt  for  their  ojiiniou  in  Kora.  vii.  2.*  "  For  the 
wliieh  hath  an  husband  ih  bound  by  the  law  to  her  I 
■o  lou},'  lis  he  liveth,  but  if  the  husliand  be  dead,  she  i 
from  the  law  of  her  husbaud."     TertuUiau  meets  thi 

nor,  otjuscientia  reformaWmurV  Bnt  TertuUian  oould  not  i 
Bay  thi» ;  ho  witjhed  eerUlnly  to  represent,  that  maa  would  tj 
Liiu  into  a  liighcT  state  the  fon.«ciou-'ne!'i»  of  what  he  was  in  this  I 
ultliüu),'h  Uie  man  biuiifelf  is  transformotl  and  elevated,  yoi  th« 
of  conKu'iui]jiii(.-H«  uoDÜnuea.  Bui  certainly  here  has  been  a  bA 
of  the  original  reading  by  the  transposition  of  the  negation,) 
fiilwficationa  of  ihe  text  by  the  tniii^^position  of  the  words  arc  «d 
to  be  met  with  both  in  Tcrtuliian  and  Origen.  Tho  origin»! 
will  have  been,  "si  non  »ubslanlia,  aed  couBcicntia  refomiabil 
Bcnilcr'M  edition  the  pMissage  reads  lUua,  "Ceterum  quomodi 
Deo  in  n^teniiim  canemuB  »i  non  manchit  in  nobis  i^eusun,  eti 
deliiti  hujiiB  ?    Snl>stanlia  non  conncientia  reformahitttr."— Ta- 

'  Teitiii\ian,\\V.e\.VvftMit\>iTa\*%iwcrally.  undsrstands  th« 
itoMaI,  va  3  o\ia  v\\ .  O,  •**  fcv^t«s»»MM,  t».  «iJ».vLT«s«fe  ^«sMaJj 

•  Cap  «-  *  '^'^^  ^^^^- 
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the  acute  objection,  that  Paul  here  sneaks  only  from  th» 
Btantl-point  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  in  the  same  passage  Sl^ys 
tiiat  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  Christians.^  He  thinks 
that  this  permission  given  by  Paul  might  be  in  all  cixsea  a 
condescension  to  human  weakness.  Ho  adduces  the  example 
of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  of  Paul's  vow  at  Jerusalem, 
how  he  condescended  to  the  weakness  of  men,  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  only  that  this  could  not  bo  applied  to  this 
instance  without  injury  to  the  ajxjstle's  veracity.  We  here 
notice  a  mixture  of  formal  and  material  accommodation  which 
generally  was  very  injurious  to  the  doctrine  of  veracity. 

Tertidllan  also  applies  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  what  ap- 
pears to   him  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  relation  of 
Christ  and   Cliriatianity  to  all   the  forma  of  human  life — 
namely,  that  through  him  aa  the  Redeemer  in  every  respect, 
d  especially  in  regard  to  matrimony,  (iod'a  original  plan  in 
e  creation,  which  had  heeu  disturhed  and  checked  ia  its 
development  by  sin,  would  be  reaUzed  ; — tliat  as  from  him,  the 
jdivine  At/'yoc,  tho  idea  th?)t  was  originally  e-^cpressed  in  the  ci*ea- 
on  proceeded,  so  this,  after  its  reahzation  had  been  checked 
sin,  and  condesconaion  under  the  law  to  the  hardness  of 
axi's  heart  had  become  necessary,  is  restored  altogether  tu 
original  stiite  by  him  the  Iiicjirnate  Logos.     To  this  he 
fers  tlie  Pauline  expression  «Vnjif^aXiuwo-aiTtffu  r«  Truirn  iv 
.pioTf,  that  thi'ough  hiia  the  beginning  xuid  end  are  every- 
here  brought  together ;  beginning  and  end  become  one  in 
m. 

But  what  Christ  himself  made  preparation  for,  founded, 

d  aimed  at,  was,  accoixiing  U)  Tertullian's  doctrine,  first 

ought  to  its  full  realization  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 

'araclete.     Thus  tlie  {.Hiiristian  idea  of  all  condesoensioa  to 

human  weakness,  which  hitherto  had  uot  existed,  obtained  its 

full  and  perfect  development.     Hence  the  Paraclete,  in  his 

liew  revelations,  is  the  restorer  of  the  original  divine  plan  in 

the  extent  of  the  idea.     Thus  Terttillian  says  of  his  in- 

euccs  in  relation  to  iiLatrimouy,  tliat  he  ia  reslUutor  rather 

an  institutor. 

In  Olirist's  bringing  back  all  things  to  their  original  state, 
ertuUian  reckons  his  freeing  religion  from  the  ceremonial 

t*   It  5b  a  remarkable  Lnatiuice  of  arbilmrj?  interpro\aUw\  o^  ^t\'^\ÄW^ 
glecting  the  connc;cion,  wlieu  lie  underaianda  tVife'wot^e.  VQ.^ü«va."^>^  ^ 
i/xa  Tov  XpurroS,  of  liw  eorpu«  Chriati  gwod  eol  eccUna. 


ik.t^  n^mOkoofd 
in»  to   i^  raüiatM 

Ae  Mli ta  1»  Mf^ 

^  'S  is  erideat  viwi 
ipsa  -with  this  prim 
affmgu,  wUdi  he  wtiti 
«f  the  disKtnctioo  of  n 
>LMflidiiig  lo  thit  apMlaiBB  6urm,  he  believed  »a  exee 
mart  be  nede  M  to  eitBig  of  Uoed. 

Speakag  of  the  fdetiMi  of  MiwteniBm  to  Chnsdaiä 
hitherto  def»ki»edy  he  mjv:  '^Tbe  new  law  has  taken  i 
npoüBettoa;  it  bad  soaKthiBg  to  take  away.  The  nevr 
pheef  hM  taken  away  the  «cood  marrüige,  which  was 
U«  a  wpodietina  of  the  fotmrr.  But  the  faardxtees  ol 
heart  more  eaah-  gaine  vaj  to  CSuist  than  the  weakne 
tlio  Üath.  This  requires  more  for  its  vindication  from 
than  the  other  from  Moeca,  if  it  really  can  employ  hin 
it«  vüvlioation,  adooe  it  seizes  him  when  indulgent,  but  n 
him  when  ho  preHcribes,  since  it  eludes  his  lending  then 
nil«]  liin  constant  will."  '  This  passage  indicates  the  mi 
III  whjfili  Tertullian  explains  the  language  of  Paul's  wril 
Ml}  thitikm  that  tliat  weakness  will  only  last  till  the  reTcl 
<»f  Ü»o  Puraclote,  to  whom  those  things  were  deferred  b 
l^tinl  which  could  not  then  be  borne;  but  this  intolerabi 
un  loi^jiT  mirvos  any  one  for  an  excuse,  since  he  is  ooh 
whuiii  «Iruiijilh  is  given  to  bear  it*     It  ap|>eai*s  from 

'  C«i»,  liv. 

*  •'To»in»««  r^vwiilnwoc  r*ir\<il<i'. a*  o^ftMrctur,  fuit  in  qacrnT 

•will«',  >\"»*  V"«^«  »tt*.VXT\IST\  WlAV  \<>V>tr<l».V,  (IJISK    \Ts5s».  -VAWiJui  Itlfl 
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at  Tertullian  &u[>püS(id  a  inofe  elevated  operation  of  tlie 
oly  Spirit  in  reference  to  pructico  as  well  as  to  knowledge 
e  not  only  iiasumed  a  progressive  illumination  of  the  Hol^ 
Ipirit,  by  which  new  and  higher  spiritual  requirements  wer« 
vealed,  but  also  a  mora  elevated  communication  of  divine 
wer  through  the  same,  by  Vfliich  tlie  weakness  of  the  flü&h 
ould  l«  overcome,  and  the  will  made  «ajKilile  uf  accomplish- 
g  what  hefuro  it  could  not  aceomplish  owhig  tu  that  weak- 
nesa.  In  Tertullian's  opimon,  the  Siime  induence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  needed  to  know  and  to  perform  what  in  conse- 
quentse  of  the  wcidiuess  of  the  flesh  men  had  hitherto  been 
unable  either  to  know  or  to  perform.  But  this  greater  in- 
fluence uf  the  Holy  Spirit  still  remained,  according  to  Ter- 
I  •  tulllan,  dt'pcndcnt  on,  or  conditioned  by,  the  operation  of  the 
I  free  will.  He  appealed  on  this  point  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
pg  who  added  to  his  commendation  of  celibacy,  "  He  that  is  able 
^  to  receive  it,  let  iiim  receive  it:"  that  is,  let  him  depart  who 
'  -  cannot  do  it.  That  yoimg  man  went  away  who  could  not 
i  receive  the  command  to  divide  his  possessions  among  the 
^  poor,  aud  was  left  by  the  Lord  to  his  own  will,  Nor  will 
I  •  aeverity  be  imputed  to  Christ  on  account  of  the  want  of  free 
;  will  in  any  one.  He  appeals  to  that  pas.sage  so  often  quoted 
Ip  from  Deut.  xxs.  15,  "  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life 
^>  and  good,  death  and  evil : "  and  adds,  "  Choose  what  is  good; 
T^  if  thou  canst  not  because  thou  wilt  not  (for  that  thou  canst 
t  if  thou  wilt  he  shows  by  proposing  both  to  thy  wnll],  thou 
f.  must  de])art  from  Him  whoso  will  thou  doest  not." 

I  .  Hero  we  must  again  remai'k  that  the  same  individual  who  so 
^Staunchly  advocated  the  principle  of  grace,  at  the  sjime  time 
^expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  its  unconditional 
^•Operation,  and  tirmly  uiiuntaincd  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

1^        We  nnist  also  noticCj  that  wdiere  Tortullian  adduces  MiU^ 

II  ;t.lie  mother  of  Jesus  as  an  example  of  a  single  marritige,  ha 
lumes  that  she,  who  must  have  been  a  virgin  in  order  to 

e  as  an  instrument  for  the  Viirth  of  Christ,  after  he  waa 
rn,  bore  children  oidy  to  ano  husband.  He  was  tJierefore 
a.n  advocate  of  the  later  hcreticid  opinion,  that  the  st'-called 
)  ,fc>rctlu'eu  uf  Jesus  were  the  lat«r-born  sons  of  Mary.  But  it 
l^^a  remarkable  that  the  ajseetic  spirit  which  afterwards  re- 
garded this  opimou  with  aversion,  eoidd  uot  induce  TertullioÄiL, 
'.  ilthongh  he  felt  such  a  tendency  strongly,  to  ^\i(l  a.'U'j'Ovvvv:^ 
te^pubtful  in  it;  or  there  must  have  been  otTc 


son 
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Icsd  t(i  sxioli  a  concliiflion»  and  influenced  liirn  so  strong 

duubt  on  the  opposite  side  could  have  no  effect  upon  t 

A«  wc  have  seen,  Tertiillian,  in  the  treatises  written 

he  U.'came  a  Montanist,  had  come  forward  as  an  adv< 

milder  maxims  respecting  repentance,  according  to  wl 

one  who  had  broken  the  baptismal  vow  by  any  mns  w 

would  be  excluded  from  absolution,  provided  he  ga< 

of  »incero  rcfientince.     But  as  the  harsher  element 

Christian  character  which  led  him  to  Moutanism  a 

increasing  influence  over  him,  ho  combated  the  views 

formerly  advocated,  and  wrote  in  consequence  hia  \ 

PuJicitia,  which   we    now  wish  to   examine.      He 

speaka  in  this  book  of  such  an  alteration  in  hia  viet 

informs  us  that  he  was  moved  to  appear  as  au  adv 

the  opposite  aide  of  the  question,  since  many  of  hij 

exprcsHions  had  been  qiioted  against  him.     As  he  sayi 

treatise  will  be  directed  against   the  Psychici,   agaj 

associates  of  my  former  way  of  thinking,  who  on  thai 

will  reproach  me  »o  much  the  more  with  levity.**     I 

he  refers  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  he  ej 

himself  in  tlie  treatise  De  Paenitfntia.    He  now  soughl 

dicate  himself  against  the  charge  which  was  brought 

him  on  that  account      He  appeals  to  the  necessit 

advancing»  development  of  knowledge,  and  says,  "  Thi 

son  should  separate  himself  from  a  society  is  not  in  : 

evidence  of  crime,  as  if  it  were  not  easier  to  err  wi 

bers,  when  truth  is  loved  by  a  minority."      The  prin 

which  Tertulli.au  was  attached  at  an  earlier  period  wel 

fore  those  of  the  majority  of  the  church.      What  Mq 

taught  respecting  the  various  stages  of  progressive 

mont  in  reference  to  the  church  generally,  was  ap 

Tertuilitm  to  the  various  stages  in  the  development 

viduals.    "  I  am  not  ashamed,"  ho  says,  "  that  I  am  fii 

error ;  I  am  rejoiced  that  1  am  freed  from  it,  because  I 

scions  of  l>eing  better  and  more  modest.  Let  no  one  bei 

of  pt'ogress.     Even  in  Christ  kn  .")wledge  has  its  ages, 

which  even  an  apostle  passed."  He  then  appeals  to  w 

says,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  of  his  progress  in  kunwledge  fn 

hood  to  manhood  ;  not  indeed  in  reference  to  the  vari 

of  Christian  knowledge,  but  of  kuowleiige  in  the  mog 

sense,  for  the  puii)ose  of  comparing  tiie  subordinate 

knowlodge  in  temporal  life  with  the  higher  stages 
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Tlie  controversy  which  is  herg  handled  relates  to  two 
points :  firstj  the  general  queatiun  whether  tlie  chiircih  pos- 
sesaes  power  to  impart  absolution  for  all  sins  committed  aft^i 
oaptism,  or  only  in  reference  to  the  class  of  smaller  ofiFences; 
secondly,  the  special  question,  whether  sins  of  unchastity 
(^sluprnm  and  adulter ium),  apostasy  to  iduhtry,  and  murder 
belong  to  the  category  of  peccata  viortalia,  to  wliich  nc 
church  absolution  am  reiith.  In  reference  to  these  two 
puinta,  Tertullian  maintained  on  the  first,  not  by  any  means, 
fli>  a  Montanist,  that  in  such  sins  sincere  repentance  was 
utterly  impoaaible,  or  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  com- 
uiittalj  no  hope  of  forgiveness  was  left  for  them.  He  by  no 
means  wished  to  withdraw  from  parties  who  were  guilty  of 
tliem  the  sympathy  of  Christian  love,  but  rather  demanded 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  them,  and  that  they  sliould  be 
exhoi-tcd  to  rcpentimce :  only  ho  maintained  that  after  siioh 
persona  had  once  forfeited  the  forgiveness  of  ans,  gained  for 
them  through  Chiist,  and  imparted  at  baptism,  the  divine 
counsel  respeetiug  them  could  be  known  to  no  one  without 
a  new  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  chiu-ch  would  not  bo 
at  all  Justified  in  pronouncing  their  absolution,  and  admitting 
them  again  to  communion.  The  power  to  bind  and  loose 
cannot  refer  to  this  class  of  sins,  the  so-called  peccata.  morialia, 
according  to  tlio  apostle  John's  designation.'  If  now  any 
person  were  to  nudie  the  objection — "  It  is  indeed  in  vain  to 
exhort  to  repeutaiice  if  it  remain  without  fruit — if  forgiveness 
of  sins  cannot  be  im[jarted," — TertuUian  would  reply:  '-Their 
repentance  mi'jfd  be  so  much  the  more  efficiicious,  if  it  were 
accompanied  not  with  that  false  confidence  in  absolution, 
that  iklse  security  and  assurance,  but  with  true  humility ;  if 
they  were  not  led  astray  to  attribute  too  ranch  to  man,  but 
exhorted  to  place  their  only  confidence  in  God,  to  seek  help 
from  Him  alone.  Vain,"  he  says,  "will  such  a  repentance 
ap[>ear  fbom  the  stand-point  of  those  who  want  human  abso- 
lution for  their  repentance  *'  (that  is,  in  vain  froia  the  stand- 
point of  the  Pdychici,  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
absolution  of  the  church  and  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins. 


'  To  the  opinion,  that  aneh  Binnore  should  be  erhortod  to  rcpeatance, 
aUhough  ubdoluLiuQ  could  not  bo  granted  tu  them,  Tertullian'eexpre»- 
eion  relates,  re.<pecting  the  shedding-  of  tcnr^  apart  from  rcconcitiatioa 
to  the  church.  "  Jcjua&a  pocia  lacrymiu  profuKurU,  nee  ampliua  ab 
ecolcaüi  quam  publicationem  dedecoris  rclataria."  Cup.  L 
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ftnd  who  therefore  6ijppi>se.  that  in  denying  the  one  tbe  of 
denied  ulao) ;  •'  but  as  to  our  stand-ixnnt.  \re  who  belier^ 
God  alone  forgives  sins,  and  that  in  every  case — the  ail 
death  alone  excepted — such  an  net  of  repentance  cani 
performed  in  vain.  For  aiuce  repentance  is  referred  t 
alone,  and  prostrates  itself  before  him,  this  irill  be  tuoi 
cacioua  in  ubtiiining  pardon,  he«i\i8e  the  penitent  se 
alone  from  God,  hecmwe  he  does  not  beliere  that  I 
absolution  ia  sufficient  for  his  offences,  and  becaose  he 
father  blush  with  shame  before  the  church  than  have 
luuuion  with  it ;  for  he  staads  liefore  its  doors,  and 
Dishes  othera  bj  the  example  of  hi»  shame,  and  calls  i 
tears  of  the  brethren,  and  returns  after  gaining  moit 
conimunif)n,  namoljs  the  sympathy  of  the  brethren, 
he  does  not  Ijere  reap  jjeace,  yet  he  sows  it  before  the 
He  floes  not  lose  fruit,  but  prepares  for  it" ' 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  special  qnestion,  whj 
belong  to  the  peccata  mortalia,  and  particuliirly  wheth 
of  »mchastity  are  to  be  reckoned  among  them.      Erei 
peraona,  who  reckoned  joining  in  idolatry,  aposta^  t 
thcnism,  and  mtuder,  among  tbe  peccata  JTwrtcUia,  st 
lieved  that  the  tuime  severe  judgment  could  not  be  poi 
this  cliiss.     Hut  in  consequence  of  the  ancetic  tenda 
Tertullian  and  Montanism,  lie  attached  a  peculiar  crim 
to  these  sins,'    All  violations  of  chastity  especially,  he 
in  one  cliias  as  peccata  mortalia.'     Every  indiilgenoe 
sexual  passion,  marriage  excepted,  api^eared   to   him 
Those  rUone  who  Imd  indulged  in  unnatural   lusts  w 
tiuguished  from  other  persons  who  transgressed  tfce 
chajitity,   auJ   according   to   Montanist   principles 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  tbe  church  among  the 
patnUentes,  i>ut  were  obliged  to  stand  outside  the 
were  at  a  later  period  designated  xei^o^ö/»« »'«*.* 

'  Ceip.  UL 

'  C:ip.  V.  "Idololatmin  qiiidem  et  boinicidain  nemel  damnu]) 
vero  de  medio  excipin,  idolulatisk  &ucce?>aoreiii,  bomicidse  antw 
ntriusquQ  coltegam  t  Peraonse  auoepl^lio  est,  niiserabiliores  pm 
roliqniali."  ^" 

*  Cap.  iv.  "  Cetemni  sr.  adnlLeriiimet  ai  Btnpmiu  dixero  annm 
taminalas  cnmiselogium.  Nee  enim  interftgt  nnptam  :klip!n»^  ^|m 
quis  iucaröet,  Äum  now  »xMoa  ^flt\i\.w\vtt,  «icut  uec  locis  T«fert, 
tn\\i  an  in  IuttWim».  -^uiIäwVv^  vcwxCvtv«? 

*  Clip.  iv.   "  VlftVu^q»  aa\iMtt\S\>\^va!iga.Vas\»fe  'vaoig.«,^ 
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TertiiUiun  cnsts  it  aa  a  reproach  on  his  opponet  .a,  tlu»t 
Biiice  tliu'V  pei'mitted  mtiniiige  to  be  &«  often  repeated  as  a 
l»ieservative  agahist  iiicontineuce,  they  ought  to  have  been  so 
much  stricter  in  judgment  upon  it.  As  Irom  the  Montanist 
point  of  view  it  appeared  that  a  true  raarriaj^e  coxdd  be  only 
once  contracted,  and  was  an  absolutely  indissoluble  union, — 
even  the  digami  would  bo  numbered  among  these  violators 
of  chastity.'  But  from  the  predominance  of  the  religious 
element  in  tlie  consideration  of  matrimony,  as  we  have 
already  scon  in  the  former  Iwok,  the  first  marriage  was 
jissumed  to  be  one  contracted  between  two  bclievera.  The 
relij,'ioU8  element  was  here  so  influential,  that  a  union  formed 
witliout  the  concurrcuco  of  tlie  church  was  regarded  as  illicit. 
I-Le  saya,  "  With  ua  also,  secret  comiexioua,  that  is,  tliose 
which  are  not  lirat  made  kuowa  in  the  church,  ai'e  in  danger 
of  being  judged  like  adultery  and  fornication."  * 

The  second  question  is  the  principal  topic  discussed  in  this 
book.  It  wa^  peculiarly  important  for  TertuUian  to  uiaiu- 
tain  the  strictness  of  the  judgment  pa-ssed  on  sins  of  unchas- 
tity.  A  declaration  of  the  Koiuan  bishop,  wlio  had  expressed 
himself  imfavourable  to  the  Montanist  strictness,  and  had 
openly  accorded  absolution  to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
Buch  otFeuces,  on  the  condition  of  their  re]^)eutaiice,  appears  to 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  controversy.  Pro- 
bably the  Roman  bishop  had  already  assumed  a  tone  of 
Buperiority,  which  8[>rang  up  early  in  the  Roraish  church, 
jfronnded  on  the  assumption  thsit  there  was  the  source  of 
pure  tradition.  We  may  draw  this  infei*ence  from  the  sar- 
citstic,  irritating  tone  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
resijecting  the  declaration  of  the  Eomau  bishop :  at  the 
bcgiuüing  of  his  treatise  he  saj'S,  "  I  hear  that  an  edict,  and 
that  a  peremptory  one,  has  been  set  forth.  The  Pojitifex 
jlfajrimus,  forsooth,  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  says,  '  1  forgive  thfj 
iins  of  mtechia  and  fornicaiio  to  those  who  have  professed 
repeutanoa.' " '      It   is  doubtful   indeed  whether  Tertullian 

in  suxua  ultra  jura  naturae,  non  modu  limine,  vuniiu  onmi  eccleüii»  litcto 
BubtnuvcmuH,  quia  non  Kunt  dclicta,  Ecd  luuuätirti." 

'  Cup.  L  "  El  ideo  durisiiiinc  nu<i  iiifaiuantcd  Färadctum  tliäciplinaa 
enoruiitaie  digamoii  foriit  siRtimus,  cundcin  limitciu  liiaiaiA  mceuhiil 
quoque  et  fumicatoribua  ligimus,  J<jjuaa.s  puuis,"  ka. 

'  Cap.  iv. 

'  Ciip.  i.   Tertullian  alliidea  to  th'ia  ia  cap.  lüL  '*  ^Tk?i&  ^^f^V<a»T  «iX 

ledjctus  papa  couciooaris." 
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qtioieti  the  word«  fw  they  were  uttered  by 
biMhoji — whether  he  did  not  desigiie'ily  give  tliem  in 
fiinn  frura  hi»  owii  stantl-point,  in  order  more  strong 
murk  the  prcaumptioa  oi'  tlie  mau  wtio  claimed  the  pu\i 
fyryiving  nitm. 

In  nsference  to  tite  principal  point  in  dispute  betwee 
two  parlit«.  tlie  extension  of  the  power  committod  U, 
church  t<j  bind  and  to  loose,  there  was  at  the  bottoi 
we  have  already  remarked,  an  error  common  to  both' 
WHUt  of  a  right  imdorstanding  of  the  relation  of  baptie 
re^'tiemtion,  the  notion  of  a  ina^cal  remissiou  of  »ins  at 
tiKDi,  the  a^Humptiou  that  tlm  forgiveness  of  sins  thi 
Clirist  in  a  ftill  sense  referred  only  to  sins  committed  I 
baptism,  and  that  fitr  sins  committed  after  it  a  special  I 
fiu:tion  Wivi  to  l*e  reu<lered,  and  in  virtue  of  it  a  nei 
nouiicement  of  abnolution  was  required.  At  tliia  poi 
difteretice  arrise.  Teitullian  allowed  this  oidy  in  referen 
Buiallcr  oflbntx'H.  He  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  p 
In  the  church  in  reference  to  the  ao-ealled  peccata  mori 
He  chfiri,'t'd  liis  o]>poiient8  Avith  attributing  to  men  a  p 
that  litlonged  only  to  VnA,  though  in  truth  this  wiu 
fouiulud  Uli  the  views  they  entertained  respecting  the  P 
of  the  Keys.  The  repreaentativcs  of  the  church  8taud-| 
regarded  the  bisluip  and  the  priest-s  not  as  men,  but  M  oi 
of  a  power  committed  by  Christ  to  the  chiirch.  But  To 
lian  set  out  from  a  point  of  view,  according  to  whicli  C 
bod  not  dcUvered  any  such  power  to  the  church,  certi 
not  to  the  bishup«,  and  hence,  if  they  arrogated  to  thema 
such  a  power,  it  must  have  apiDcared  to  him  as  ventuiii 
ftsauiao  a  |>ower  which  belonged  to  God  alone. 

The  hisliupd  rejjjarded  tlienidelvea  here  as  the  sucoessa 
tlie  apoatles,  and  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the  power  deliv 
to  hiia  to  hind  an  I  loose.  a.s  tlie  repreaentative  of  the  apo9 
and  episcopal  power  :  Terlulliau,  on  the  contrary,  mainta 
that  the  liisho|>8  were  the  sneccssors  of  the  apostles  onl 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  their  office  as  teaubors,  nc 
reference  to  tlie  K[ji ritual  puvvur  delivered  to  them,  ! 
power  was  coiuiiiilted  to  the  upostles  only  for  themaelv( 
peculiar  organs  of  the  divine  i)ower,  in  a  sense  in  which 
LiahLtpa  were  not,  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural  gifts  ei 
to  them,  which  ga,Ye  them  an  insight  into  the  umn 
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"tliat  they  could  discern  the  quality  of  the  repentance  in  an 
infkllibiü  muuuer  If  the  biüliups  wished  to  be  auccessürs  of 
I  the  apoiitlea  in  this  respect,  they  must  prove  it  by  Bimilar 
stances  of  divine  powei%  tlie  abihty  to  work  miracles  and 
(to  foretell  future  eveuts.  Wliat  Ciiriat  suid  to  the  apostle 
'eter,  related  only  to  liimself  perBuually,  and  just  so  far  as 
le  partook  in  a  apeciid  mauner  of  the  iiiBueuccs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  not  at  the  same  time,  in  hia  persou,  to  tbosa  who 
exercised  a  certain  office  iu  the  church,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  ijjiritale»  fttrutines  like  himself.  Although  it  is 
plain,  he  says,  that  the  uposÜes  themselves  could  impart  such 
forgiveness,  whiüh  power  tc  *bigive  sins  could  proceed  only 
from  God,  not  from  men,  it  would  follow  that  they  did  not 
do  this  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  teachers,  but  of  a  special 
power  imparted  to  them.'  "  Fur  they  raised  the  dead,  which 
God  alone  can  do  j  and  restored  the  diseased,  which  none  but 
Christ  could  do  ;  yea,  they  also  inflicted  punishments,  which 
Clirist  would  not  do.  For  it  did  not  become  him  to  be  sever© 
who  came  to  sufl'er  ....  Show  me,  then,  thou  successor  of 
the  apostles,  examples  of  thy  projihetic  power,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  the  divine  power  iu  thee,  and  claim  fur  thyself 
the  power  of  remitting  offences  of  that  kind  ;  but  if  thou 
liaat  only  obtained  the  gifts  of  office,  to  preside  over  not  a 
government  but  a  ministry,  who  or  what  art  thou  to  forgivo 
sins,  thou  who  showest  thyself  to  be  neither  prophet  nor 
upostle,  and  wantest  that  power  which  is  needed  to  forgive 
sin  ? " 

To  meet  the  appeal  made  to  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter, 
he  says,  "  Who  art  thou,  who  overturuest  and  changest  the 
manifest  intention  of  tho  Lord  who  addressed  these  words 
pei-sonaDy  to  Peter?"  He  had  said  that  all  was  spoken  to 
him  personally,  not  to  a  plur.ility  as  to  the  church.  But  even 
I'eter,  he  maintaiua,  never  exorcised  such  a  power  of  forgiving 
peccata  morlalia  ;  he  only  made  use  of  the  power  to  loose  iu 
leftreuce  to  alna  committed  before  baptism,  since  he  first  of 
all  incorporated  bolievera  by  baptism  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  J  he  made  use  of  his  power  to  bind  in  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  Ananias.      Tcrtiillian  moreover  applies  the 

^  Cap.  xxi.  "  Itaque  si  et  ipso»  beatos  apoatoloa  tale  aliquid  indulsiasa 
eoiutaret,  cnjuR  venia  a  Deo  nou  ab  homiaej  compelereti  non  ex  disci« 
plioa,  Bcd  ex  potceUte  feci«««," 
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tK'wer  of  Linding  and  loosing  in  u  quite  different  sense  to  wha 
\<ter  tir»t  deturmiued,  by  the  illuuiination  of  tbe  Holy  Spii 
resijectiiig  wliat  waa  to  be  abrogated  or  retained  iu  the  Mo 
law  ;  in  all  this,  there  was  evidently  nothing  of  tliat  p<:)we 
which  bishops  muBt  pofiHoss  as  Peters  snccesaors.  "  Wl 
has  this  to  do  witli  the  church, — thy  church  ospecially, ' 
Psychic  ?  For  according  to  the  person  of  Peter  that  powfl 
will  beloirg  to  the  spiriiales,  to  an  apostle  or  a  prophet.  Fo 
the  Spirit  is  in  a  peculiar  and  most  exalted  sense  the  churc 
iu  which  Spirit  in  tlie  trinity  of  the  divine  essence.  Fat! 
Son,  and  floly  S[>irit.  He  iissemblea  the  church  which 
Lord  hsm  constituted  of  three.  And  thus,  accordingly, 
whole  number  of  tliowe  who  are  joiiitnl  to  one  another  in 
one  faitl»,  m-e  recognised  as  a  chuich  by  its  author  and  i 
Becratorj  and  so  llio  church  will  forgive  Kins  ;  but  the  chur 
of  the  Spirit  by  a  spiritUiU  man,  not  the  church  as  a  numb 
of  bishops.  For  this  is  the  prerogative  and  autliority  of 
master,  not  of  the  servant ;  of  C!od  himself,  not  of  ti»e  priestl 
We  see  that  Tertullian  here  opposes  to  the  externalized  id 
of  the  ehiu'oh  as  constituted  by  the  succession  of  bishc 
that  raore  spiritualised  idea  of  a  church  constituted  by 
internal  fact,  tlie  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  prophe 
Hence,  such  an  idea  as  this  of  the  church  could  be  foruied,- 
where  Christ  is,  and  where  the  Holy  Spii-it  is,  there  is 
church.  Where  two  or  Üiroe  are  united  to  one  another  in 
tlie  name  of  Christ  and  in  the  communion  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  the  church.  We  have  therefore  obtained  the  idea  of 
a  chtu-ch  fomiing*  itself  from  within,  by  means  of  a  commou 
spiritual  fact,  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  invisible  church. 
The  earUer  Catholic  ekment  of  Tertulliau  was  therefore  con- 
verted into  an  opposite  Protestant  one,  by  the  revolutiofl 
that  Montanism  etiected  iu  his  mind.  This  would  have  beea 
correct,  if  I'ertullian  had  understood  by  that  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spiiit,  the  general  influence  inseparable  from  Chria- 
tianity,  as  it  is  undeiBtood  to  exist  in  all  true  believers.  But 
Huch  was  not  the  case.  He  understands  by  it  the  extraordi- 
nary effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  whose  orgausä  he  regarded 
the  new  prophets,  and  who  were  to  be  believed  only  oa 
account  of  their  authority.  Here  then,  one  element  of  exter 
aality  is  opposed  to  another,  one  Jewish  element  to  anoth^ 
Infätead  of  tbo  mtoicucö  o^  ^e  IS.0V3  S^vdt  conveyed  thrDU^ 
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the  Huccesaiuu  of  bishops — through  the  ordinary  church  organs 
— we  have  it  convejed  thrümy^li  the  extraordinary  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spult,  mid  by  tlie  appcaruTice  of  the  extmordiimry 
organs  excited  by  it,  namely,  the  pmphets.  The  mixture  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand-jioints  in  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
phetical class  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of  those 
stand-points  in  the  idea  of  the  priesthood. 

Lastly,  although  Tertullian  aaeribes  the  right  of  forgiving 
sins  to  tho  eccksia  tSpiritu^  per  spiritales  /lomines,  yet  he 
expressly  adds,  that  it  had  made  no  use  of  tbia  right  on 
account  of  the  practical  injm-y  that  might  ensue,  in  order 
that  men  might  not  feel  securo  in  their  sins.  Wo  here  recog- 
nise the  moral  motive  to  counterwork  the  false  confidence  in 
absolution,  of  which  Tertullian  well  knew  the  injurious  con- 
sequences. He  quotes  a  Montanist  oracle.  "  But,  you  say, 
the  church  has  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.  This  I  acknow- 
ledge, and  affirm  so  much  the  more,  because  I  hear  the  Para- 
clete saying  in  the  new  prophets,  '  The  church  can  forgive 
sins,  but  1  will  not  do  it,  lest  they  should  commit  other 
ofFences.'"  He  here  opposes  the  genuiue  prophetic  spirit  to 
the  false.  "  But  how,"  he  saj-s,  "if  a  psendo-propiietic  spirit 
had  declared  tiiis  ?  But  such  an  one  would  have  shown 
himself  more  as  a  destroyer,  who  would  have  recommended 
himself  by  hia  indulgence,  and  seduced  othoi-s  into  sin.  Or 
if  he  had  longed  to  appropriate  this  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  ;  then  the  Spirit  of  Ti  uth  can  grant  pardon  to 
fornicators,  hut  will  not  do  it  to  the  injury  of  several."  Tcr- 
tullian's  zeal  was  roused  to  protest  against  human  pretensions 
in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  against  everj'thing 
which  could  seduce  believers  into  security  in  sin,  and  against 
the  manifold  injurious  influence  winch  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  oxerted  in  this  direction.  Such  persons,  who  to 
ordinary  Christians  appeared  as  super-earthly  beings,  were 
frequently  called  upon  for  their  intercession,  by  thowe  who 
had  beüu  excluded  from  the  communion  of  tlio  church  on 
aocouut  of  their  vices.  Many  of  them  acted  as  if  they 
thought  that  the  importation  of  reconcilement  Tvith  the 
church  w^as  absolutely  in  their  power,  Tiuough  want  of 
knowledge  or  reflection,  or  through  spiritual  prido,  they  were 
frequently  misled  into  false  steps.  But  they  were  already 
held    ia  such  great  veneiation,  that  whoevex   vcÄivw^^  ^^^^ 
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their  authority,  was  almost  certain  of  being  n^arded  in  an 
unfavourable  light.  It  waa,  therefore,  peculiarly  praiseworthy 
aad  aulutary  in  Tertullian  to  come  forward  against  thifi  ex- 
oeasive  veneration.  But  liia  manner  of  expressing  himsell 
discovers  his  irritubility, — "  But,"  he  says  to  the  Paychio, 
"  thou  pourest  forth  this  power  on  thy  martyrs.  As  every 
one  in  virtue  of  tlie  confession  puts  on  chains  as  yet  not 
oppressive,  under  the  new  name  of  custodia,  immediately  the 
adulterers  resort  to  them,  the  fornicators  present  themselves 
already  the  prayers  resound^  tlie  tears  of  every  polluted  per- 
son stagnate  around,  and  none  more  easily  purchase  access  to 
the  prisons  than  the  very  people  who  have  lost  it  to  the 
clnireh."'  Tertullian,  who  indeed  was  easily  hurried  into 
pusßiüuate  opposition  oii  any  subject  whatever,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  influence  we  have  noticed,  was  prejudiced 
ogoiuät  these  confessors,  and  had  to  contend  against  the 
ndveraarios  of  Montanism  among  them,  but  whom  we  cannot 
exactly  Ijlame  for  exposing  these  things,  indicates  that  theatj 
gatherings  of  a  multitude  of  both  sexes  in  the  prisons  atni^ 
and  in  an  excited  state,  without  any  oversight,  were  attende 
with  iujuriouB  effects  on  their  morals.  He  gives  ua  to  under- 
stand that  the  excessive  veneration  which  nourished  spiritual 
pride  and  false  security,  was  dangerous  even  to  the  confeasots 
themselves,  of  which  we  find  many  instances.  He  says,  "  Men 
and  wumen  were  defiled  in  the  dnrknetB,  of  which  adrautage 
was  taken  for  the  iudulgeuce  of  their  lusts,  and  they 
peace  from  those  who  are  put  in  (jeril  for  their  own.  Ot 
take  refuge  in  the  mines"  (the  confessors  who  ai"e  sent 
labour  iu  the  mines),  "  imd  return  thence  as  communicmt^ 
where  now  another  martyrdom  is  necessary  for  the  new 
committed  after  the  first  mai'tyrdom"  {i.e.  the  tortures  eudv 
for  the  faith).  "  For  who  is  there  on  the  earth  aad  in 
flesh  witliout  sin  1  Who  is  a  murtyr,  on  inhabitant  of 
world,  a  suppliant  far  the  denoi-ius,  subject  to  the  physicij 
and  the  niouey-leiuler  1"  (that  is,  that  ho  has  still  need 
Christ  as  the  physician  for  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to 
and  that  he  has  to  render  an  accuuut  of  the  interest  gain 
on  the  talents  entrustod  to  him.)  He  imagines  a  case,  t 
one  really  suffering  as  a  martyr  should  find  himself  is 
near  prospect  of  death.  "  Yet,"  he  says,  "  who  permits  a 
'  Cug.  xx'i- 
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to  give  what  belongs  to  God  aloue,  by  whom  that  is  con- 
liemned  without  exuiise,  which  tlie  apostles,  wlio,  as  I  know 
were  themBelvea  martyrs,  did  not  believe  they  conld  paidoQ^** 
He  furtlier  addresses  the  maxtyr  :  "  Who  has  paid  another's 
death  by  his  own,  except  the  Son  of  God  1  For  he  in  the 
very  time  of  his  passion  liberated  the  malefactor.  For  he 
came  for  this  purpose,  that  he,  himself  Q-ee  irom  siu  and  holy 
in  all  things,  might  die  for  sinners.  Hence  thou  who  wouldat 
imitate  him  in  forgiving  sina,  if  thou  haat  not  sinned  thyself, 
thou  mightest  suifer  for  me.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  will 
the  oU  in  thy  lamp  suffice  for  thee  and  for  me  t  I  have  the 
means  by  whioh  1  can  prove  Christ  If  Clirist  on  this  account 
is  in  the  martyr,  that  the  martyr  may  pardou  adulterers  and 
fornicators.,  let  hira  toll  the  secrets  of  the  heart  in  order  to 
forgive  sins  ;  then  he  would  be  Christ  For  so  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  showed  his  power." '  Thus  Christ  on  earth,  as 
a  proof  of  his  power  to  forgive  sins,  appealed  to  his  miracles, 
wiien  he  forgave  the  sins  of  the  paralytic.  Tertulhan  intro- 
duces the  opponeuts  of  the  stricter  theory  of  repentance  as 
saying,  ^"  God  is  good  and  merciful ;  mercy  ia  preferred  by 
him  to  sacrifice  ;  he  would  nit  her  have  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner  than  his  death ;  be  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  sj>ecially 
of  them  that  believe.  Hence,  also,  the  sons  of  God  ought  tc 
be  merciful  and  pacific,  forgiving  one  another,  as  Christ  for- 
guvo  us  j  not  judging,  lost  we  should  bo  judged,  'To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another's  servant  1  Forgive,  and  it  sludl  be  forgiven  thee.'" 
"  Such,"  he  says,  "  are  the  prattlings  of  these  persons,  with 
wliich  they  offer  adulation  to  God  and  flatter  themselves, 
which  tend  more  to  enervate  than  to  strengthen  discipline." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains,  "  We  must  also  collect  the 
expressions  of  every  Scripture  of  a  contrary  kind.  Though 
God  is  good,  yet  he  is  also  just."  He  appeals  to  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  rejects  intercession  ifor 
certain  sinners,  and  to  passages  which  speak  of  a  jealous 
God.  He  maintains  that  those  exproaaions  which  refer  only 
to  the  forgiveness  of  wrongs  committed  against  men  would 
be  falsely  applied  to  sins,  as  sins  against  God.  But  Ter- 
tulhan on  this  point  has  not  sufficiently  entered  into  the 
eas  of  his  opponents.  What  they  intended  appears  to  be 
t, — No  one  has  a  right  to  determine  beforoKaud.X.WXn'vAm 
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of  t!»e  Divitio  o  mpaaüou,  to  reject  from  churce 
or  t()  {it'unuuuce  a  aoDt«iice  of  condemnation  on  as 
whatever  of  aiunei's  who  kLow  dgOB  of  rcj>entaiice.  ] 
onn  look  into  the  heart ;  everj'  one  roust  leave  this  to  i 
rcmiiiiiH  for  him  to  jiaHS  the  decisive  judgment  j  and 
while,  U.1I  pomoas  who,  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  manife 
ntpoiitance  aliould  be  admitted,  in  dependence  on  the 
raoroy,  to  absolution  and  church  comnauiiion.  Ten 
aivys  further,  in  vindication  of  the  stricter  disciph 
answer  to  tiiat  objection, — "  that  repentance  is  not  ii 
and  the  church  discipline  is  not  too  severe.  Both  1 
God  ;  that  will  more  easily  attain  it«  object,  becauae 
not  flatter  itself;  and  that  will  render  more  efficie 
bocauae  it  does  not  arrogate  too  much  to  itselil" 

The  controversy  was  also  waged  on  exegetical  gt 
One  party  a[)pealed  to  sevend  parables  of  Christ  iu 
that  no  one  who  repented  would  be  rejected  by  Christ 
piUTiljle  of  the  sliepherd  who  carried  the  lost  sheep 
shoulders  wiis  one  very  fumiliar  to  Christians.  For  i 
of  all,  in  domestic  life,  the  use  of  representations  of  re 
objects  occupied  the  [>lace  of  images  borrowed  from  tl 
then  mytliology,  so  Uhristiana  were  axjcuBtomed  to  ha 
figiu'e  of  the  shepherd  currj'ing  back  the  lost  sheep 
shoulflers  upon  thoir  cups,  and  thus  it  was  more  read! 
gested  to  contrast  with  Montsmiut  severity, — the  im 
the  good  shepherd  who  was  always  ready  to  seek  aH 
lost  sheep,  and  to  admit  them  again  to  the  fold, 
repugnant  to  the  ascetic  spirit  of  Tertullian,  that  they 
orniiinent  their  cnpa  with  auch  an  image  taken  fro 
(tos[)(?1h,  and  he  has  not  fikUed  to  expreüs  his  vexat 
accflunt  of  it.' 

Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  mniutains,  that  for  ca 
nndorst4uiiiing  this  parable,  it  ia  of  importance  to  kn 
occuaiou  of  its  being  delivered,  and  for  wliat  purpose 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  order  that  persons  may  not  tirbi 
interpret  it  from  the  stand-point  of  the  present,  to  sui 
own  particular  views.  He  says :  "  Acoording  to  the  c 
nature,  accordiug  to  the  order  of  the  ear  and  of  Ina 
and  what  sound  thinking  requii'es,  we  make  the  rul 
tlioae  things  are  always  answered  wliich  are  called  for, 

'  Proccdatit  ip^^TO  pvntvirBO  caJCwwrn  •s5s».'uwxMa^«\  r^l  j^  jUig  m 
interprelatio  pecAKiw,  eW-  C&^.tA.  *^ 
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meanB,  that  tho  iiiiirmuring  of  the  Phariaees  because  Christ 
received  public? U8  and  siunora,  gavo  occasion  for  tliose  words 
of  Christ.  Such  a.  reference  would  have  been  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion,  if  Christ  had  alluded  on  tlds  occasiuu  to  the 
siua  of  Christiana,  since  these  fonned  no  part  iff  tho  topic  of 
discourse,  and  as  yet  it  might  be  said  that  there  were  no 
I  Chriatians.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  iu  this  parable 
lose  sirmera  who  first  received  the  Uospelj  and  of  wliora 
at  rejected  none,  were  intended ;  aud  that  it  could  only 
äfer  to  sins  committed  belare  baptism.  But,  correct  as  Tor- 
tuUiau  was  in  the  immediate  exegctical  reference  of  tbia 
•able,  as  well  as  in  the  herraencutical  canon  which  he  here 
lakes  use  of,  yet  he  ouglit  not  to  have  forgotten  tho  rule 
dd  down  by  liim  elaewfiere.  tliat  the  immediate  historical 
sfereaco  of  the  words  do^s  not  exclude  a  general  application 
all  times,  and  a  variety  of  cases.  His  opponents  might 
concede  all  that  he  maiiitaiued,  aud  yet  could  assert  the  pro- 
priety of  making  anch  aa  application.  They  covdd  say  with 
justice,  that  this  parable  vrus  available  for  all  times,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  ca.ses,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  dispoai- 
tiou  with  which  Christ  always  meets  every  siruier  who  wishes 
to  bo  carried  by  him,  aud  surrenders  himself  witli  a  penitent 
heart.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  that  liis  opponents 
made  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  sou,  and  of  others  of  the 
same  kiud:  the  controversy  might  in  all  cases  have  b«eu 
easily  settled  by  distinguishing  between  the  Literal  meauing 
and  the  ideal  spiritual  refereuce — betweeu  the  exposition  and 
application. 
Hi»  opponents  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
6,  compared  with  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  mainteiuod  that  Paul 
id  granted  forgiveness  of  sins  and  readmissioti  to  church 
Dmmuuiou  to  the  person  who  had  been  excommunicated  oo 
jcouut  of  a  peccatam  mortale,  when  he  gave  signs  of  repent- 
ice  ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  tlie  identity  of  the  two  öiaea, 
le  evidence  they  adduced  waa  certainly  striking.  But  Ter- 
lulliau  disputed  that  supposition.  He  acutely  pointed  out — 
view  which  htiä  found  advocates  in  recent  times — that  the 
se  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle  was  probably  quite  dia- 
ict  from  that  in  the  first  epistle.  The  case  mentioned  in 
le  second  epistle  was  that  of  an  insolent  persou  'wXxo  VyoA  'fe*s\. 
imself  up  against  the  authority  of  Pa\i\,  oi  "wXiOTCv  v\o^^cfc^^a^ 
b&en  älreuiiv  taken  lu  tho  first  episue.  "But  ^Wtö  va  ixv)'üöxvi% 
rbatevcr  aaid  which  refers  to  the  coää  of  IVlö  ■wicealVLO*»'*- 
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The  controversy  ig  then  carried  on  to  the  First  Epistle  of 
.lolin.  His  opponents  appealed  to  that  passage  in  this  epiatl« 
iu  whicli  it  is  t>aid  of  tliose  who  confesa  tlieir  aina,  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanaes  from  all  sin.  They  iiiidcrstand 
this  of  the  continued  appropriation  of  the  forgiveness  of  am 
through  Clirist.  Cei-tainly,  a«  erroneous  and  too  indefinite 
a  use  might  be  made  of  thin  passage,  to  the  injury  of  pruo- 
tical  ChriBtiutiity.  It  might  bo  justly  maintained  that  tJiesa 
words  in  the  sense  of  the  aposü«  could  not  be  referred  to 
thoee  sins  which  are  irreconcilable  with  abiding  in  the 
Christian  principle  of  life — those  sins  to  which  the  present 
dispute  related.  TertuUian  guarded  himself  with  Christie 
zeal  againtst  8uch  an  abuse  of  the  passage,  and  saya,  "  We 
fihall  alwiiya  and  in  ever)'  way  commit  sin,  if  the  blo^id  of 
Christ  cleitnsca  us  ulwuys,  and  from  all  sin;  or,  if  not  always, 
not  even  after  bolicving,  and  if  not  from  siii,  nut  even  fpira 
fornicatio."  But  fiom  what  point  did  he  set  out?  He  had 
before  said  that  God  is  lif^'lit,  and  that  in  biin  is  no  darkut«, 
and  that  we  He  if  we  sivy  we  have  communion  •w'itli  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness.  "  But  if  we  walk,"  he  says,  *'  in  the  litrhl, 
we  have  icUowahip  with  him,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
onr  Iword  cleanstith  «3  from  all  sin."  Do  we  sin,  therefore,  Ü 
we  walk  in  the  hght"?  and  ai'e  we  cleansed  if  we  sin  i«  the 
light!  By  tio  means;  for  he  who  sins  is  not  in  the  light, 
iu  darkness.  Hence  he  shows  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  fn 
ein,  walking  in  the  light,  in  wliich  sin  cannot  be  commitb 
'*  Tiierufore,"  he  says,  "  we  are  so  cleansed  not  that  we  iMJ 
sin,  hut  that  we  may  not  sin.  For,  walking  in  the  light,  and 
not  having  fellowsliip  with  dai-kneas,  we  shall  be  clea 
not  laying  aside  sin,  Init  not  committing  it.  For  tiiisj 
tlie  power  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  that  those  whom  he 
jiiiriiicd  from  sin,  and  y)laced  in  the  light,  he  preserves  pu 
if  thfy  [«'rsevere  to  walk  iu  the  light." 

Tertulliiuj  liere  speaks  in  the   consciousness  of  the  clfl 
connexion  between   the  objective  and  the  subjective  in  ffr., 
demption, — the  consciousness  that  the  appropriation  of  i 
demption  in  faith,  and  commmiiou  with  Christy  cannot  el 
without  progressive   sanctification ;   and  hence   he    comh 
those  persons  who  thought  tliat  what  is  said  by  John  resp 
ing  the  forgiveness  of  sins  coidd  apply  to  the   class  of 
to  which  this  trcatvee  refers.     But  when   his  oppouenfji 
püaled  to  those  ^s.s5\:^ea  Xtv  We  ftij\5>^vr  «sfi  "iOcvxv.  \\v  whicli 
«peaks  of  a  ooutAivwed  c«w?«sfe\oTv  ol  wcä  Nsv}  ^^uv^s(Sj«ü5ä^i 
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hilÜnn  replies,  that  John  -would  contradict  himself,  when  in 
one  passage  he  says  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not, 
and  on  the  other  hand  requires  of  behevers  that  they  should 
always  confess  their  sins,  uiilesa  the  different  kinds  of  Bins  ai*e 
distiugiiished  from  one  another.  By  this  distinction  alone 
can  sucfi  a  contradiction  be  avoided.  Here  he  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  peccaia  venialia  and  the  peccaia  mor- 
talia.  Of  the  sins  that  atill  cleave  to  believers  ho  sai's,  tliat 
there  are  some  sins  into  which  men  daily  fall,  to  which  we 
are  all  subject.'  "  For  to  whom  does  it  not  happen,  either  to 
be  migry  mijuBtlj,  and  later  than  the  Betting  of  the  sun;  or 
to  raise  the  hand  iigainst  some  one,  or  hastily  to  speak  evil 
of  another,  or  to  swear  rashly,  or  to  break  a  promise,  or  to 
lie,  either  from  shame  or  the  pressure  of  uircnni stances'?  How 
much  are  we  tempted  in  buaines.s,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
in  trade,  in  daily  life,  in  seeing  or  in  hearinj^ !  So  thsit  if  tbere 
were  no  pardon  for  such  offences,  no  one  would  obtain  salva- 
tion. For  these,  therefore,  there  will  be  pardon  tlu-oufjh. 
Christ  tho  intercessor  with  the  Father."  From  these  sins  he 
distiognishes  those  which  are  absolutely  destructive  of  tlie 
foundation  of  the  Christian  life, — among  which  he  names, 
murder,  idoktry,  fraud,  denial  of  the  faith,  hliiäphemy,  adul- 
tery, and  incontinence.  With  the  above-named  catalogue  of 
pf;ce<xia  venialia  wo  can  compare  another  passage  where  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  thijse  en-ors  on  account  of  which  a  person 
would  be  excluded  from  church  communion  for  a  time,  with- 
out being  for  ever  sepanit^^d  from  it.  "  If  a  man  has  been 
present  at  the  sliows  or  gladiatorial  games,  if  he  has  partaken 
of  food  at  heathen  feasts,  or  cugaiced  in  a  trade  connected 
with  the  sCTvice  of  idols,  or  has  uttered  expressions  of  denial 
or  blasphemy, — if  on  such  an  account  he  has  been  put  out  of 
the  flock,  or  lias  perehatice  sepai'ated  himself  from  church 
commnuion  by  anger,  pride,  or  emulation,  or,  as  often  hap- 
pens, Viy  resenting  the  administration  of  discipline,  Bucli  a 
one  ought  to  be  sought  for  and  brought  back."  Tertiillian, 
who,  tui  we  have  seen,  explains  the  lost  sheep  according  to 
the  esL'getictil  connc.i^ion  as  meaning  a  jicrson  who  has  not 
hitherto  believed,  makes  the  distinction  between  the  primary 
exposition  and  tlio  apjdicatiun,  since  he  declarea  that  it  maj 
also  be  referred  to  the  cure  of  erring  Christiana. 

If  we  compare  what  Tertulliau  says  on  tlasA.  öÄa^jaiß^^'Mv  ^ 
'  Cap.  xix. 
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Bins,  vrith  the  meaning  of  the  pnasnge  in  John's  episÜe, 
Hiuill  not  find  it  altogether  correct  as  exposition.  When 
John  says,  that  "  whosoever  \&  bom  of  God  doth  not  comma 
sin,"  (iii.  9,)  he  certainly  had  in  his  mind  no  euch  distinction 
of  degrees;  and  doubtless,  what  Tertullian  describes  as  peccata 
quotidianix  inciinionu,  would  not  have  corresponded  to  wh«t 
Jolin  terms  (according  to  the  idea)  as  being  born  of  God.  T\xi 
ajjpareut  contradiction  in  John  can  only  be  removed  by  & 
tinguialüiig  what  is  founded  in  the  principle  and  idea,  from 
the  life  iu  its  practical  manifestation,  which  falls  far  short  of 
inc  idea  and  the  principle.  Only  when  we  apply  this  distint 
tiun,  aud  separate  what  may  be  mingled  as  fluctuating  and 
disturbing  the  Christian  life  in  its  actual  manifestation,  from 
that  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  universal  animation  by 
the  idea,  aud  the  general  predominance  of  the  principle,  can 
wo  estiildiah  the  propriety  of  a  distinction  allied  to  that  d 
Tertullian.  Yet  we  muet  always  say  that  he  has  laid  dowB 
this  distinction  in  far  too  oxtemid  and  arbitrary  a  maEner, 
that  he  has  kept  particulars  too  much  in  view,  instead  of 
observing  tlie  general  relations  of  the  Christian  life.  But  thi« 
was  a  defect  of  that  age  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged 

As  to  the  second  point  which  was  discussed  in  this  oon- 
troversy, — the  question  whether  moeckia  and  fomicatio  com 
under  the  category  oipeccata  mortalia, — Tertullian  hadreaon 
for  exposing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  moral  judgment,  whid 
attributed  a  heavier  guilt  to  the  denial  of  the  faith  wrung 
from  persons  by  tortures,  than  to  the  sin  of  those  who  ridded 
to  Ü1B  allurements  of  sensual  desires.  When  he  wishes  to 
point  out  the  heavy  guilt  attached  to  sins  of  xiuchastitv,  h« 
Bpeoks  iu  strong  terms  of  the  superiority  of  Cliristianity  i« 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-point.  "  What  excm» 
canst  thou  have  by  appealing  to  ancient  times  ?  \Mwn 
indulgence  was  allowed  to  adultery,  they  were  not  then 
'the  l»dy  of  Christ,'  'members  of  Christ,'  or  'the  tempi 
God." ' 

As  Tertullian  maintained  tliat  there  waa  a  connected  p» 
gressive  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  from  "^ 
Old  Testament,  tlirough  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  d 
to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  it  was  his  op 
that  those  persons  who  denied  the  last,  wei'e   incapable 
righüy  unOLere^aaiäims^  Wie  Uo^'g  Spirit  in  the  apostles. 
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Bays,  "TLose  «tu  received  auotlier  Pai-aclete  iu  the  apostlea 
and  by  th«  apostles,  whom  they  have  not  acknowledged  in 
the  later  pfophets,  do  not  possess  him  even  in  the  apostles,"' 
Although  Tertullian  eipresses  himgelf  so  strongly'  on  the 
peciüiar  natoi'e  of  the  Christian  stand-poiat  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Old  TestAment,- — on  the  contrast  between  the 
moral  iaw  as  developed  by  Chnst  in  the  Seiinon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  special  theocratic  law  of  the  Mosaic  stand- 
poinr,;  yet  we  find  in  this  treatise  an  ohacnrity,  which  we  have 
alro&'ly  alluded  to,  in  the  application  of  his  conception  of  the 
law  He  thus  understands  the  saying  of  Christ,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law  :  "  The  burdens  of  the  law 
were  until  John,  but  not  thö  remedies,  (that  is,  they  were 
after  John  ;)  the  yoke  of  works  was  thrown  off,  not  of  moral 
pireseript'  ma :  freedom  in  Christ  serves  not  to  the  injury 
€f  purity  of  morals.*  There  remains  the  whole  law  of  piety, 
of  hohness,  of  humanity,  of  truthfulness,  of  chastity,  of 
justice,  of  mercy,  of  bonevoleuce,  of  modesty ."*  Tertullian 
here  expresses  himself  aa  if  the  lex  operum  related  only  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  only  to  that; 
as  if  the  moral  law  had  not  entered  into  a  new  relation  to 
believers ;  m  if,  in  this  respect,  the  conception  of  the  law  had 
k     not  undergone  a  revolution, 

L  Tertullian'a  assertion  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ'a 
■  manner  in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sina  during  hia 
U  ministry  on  earth,  was  not  applicable  to  the  point  imder 
fc^^iscussion ;  for  the  ChriBtian  stand-point  did  not  begin  till 
^wtfter  Christ  had  effected  everything  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
F  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  No  one  was  perfect 
M  before  the  method  discovered  by  faith  ;  no  one  was  a  Chria- 
^  tian  befoie  Christ  was  taken  up  to  heaven  ;  no  one  was  holy 
before  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven  had  established 
the  method  of  the  Christian  life." ' 

TcrtuDian  believed  that  it  was  hia  duty  to  come  forward 
OB  the  champion  of  the  Montanist  ascetic  severity,  as  he  had 
already  shown  himaelf  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony. *     He  wished  to  do  thia  in  reference  to  the  recent 

*  Cap,  xiL  *  Cap,  vi. 

*  "  Oaera  enim  logis  naque  ad  Joannem,  non  remedia  j  operum  jug» 
rQJecta.  Runt,  doq  diijcipllnanim ;  libcrtaa  in  Cbrlato  non  fecit  innocentia 
hyariam." 

*  Cap,  vl,  »  Cap.  xh 
■  He  alludea  to  Wa  work  De  Monogamia  \&  t\ift  ^oWo'wVsvft'^o'sAsax 

•*  JV  wodo  quldeia  oubcndi  jam  edimaa  monogsjctün  &filenäYQiU!Civ&* 
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'Institution  of  fasts.  Ou  this  account  he  wrote  his 
De  Jejuniia  adverstis  Psi/chicog.  Tlie  Montanieta  wia 
laj  down  wh  luw  many  things  which  hitherto  had  been 
sidereil  «a  open,  and  to  introduce  several  institations 
were  quite  novel.  The  new  prophets  wished  to  fix,  by  an 
exprees  law,  the  fasts  en  the  dU«  stationum,  which  hitherto 
had  been  quite  voluntary',  and  to  extend  tliese  faste  longer 
tlian  to  tlio  ninth  hour,  or  three  p.m.,  which  hitherto  bad 
been  usual ;  and  tht-y  fixed  on  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  *Ji6 
nicaj^'e  diet  which  had  before  been  adopted  only  bv  the 
ascetics  called  the  Xeropkaijiae.  At  this  x>eriod,  howevw, 
the  genuiiio  ai>ü«tühc  sjjirit  of  Ciunstiau  fi-eedom  opposed 
itself  to  the  new  arrangements  of  Montanism,  as  we  learn 
from  the  ftrguments  of  his  adversai-ies  that  were  combated 
by  TtTtuUiau.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  afterwards  ma 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  prcjionderance  of  the  Jewish  legal 
tendency  that  was  allied  to  Moutauism  and  formed  its  baä^ 
but  which  at  tlie  Reformation  came  forth  iu  victoriota 
counteraction.  Ilia  opponents  maintained  that  the 
ought  to  be  left  to  cvciy  one's  voluntary  choice,  and  not 
prescribed  by  an  authoritative  regulation  j  that  they 
sariiy  depended  on  individual  necessities  and  circums 
The  apostles  hrtd  prescribed  no  general  law  relative  to 
and  the  observauce  of  the  die»  stationum  ought  to  be 
free.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Paul,  in  his  cpistlftj 
the  Galatiiuis,  speaks  of  the  observance  of  certain  day 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  laaiah  had  declared  that  the 
required  not  sucli  fasts,  but  works  of  righteousness  j  and] 
Lord  himself  had  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  sci-uples 
reference  to  meats,  by  the  words,  "  Not  that  which  gwd 
into  tljc  mouth  defiloth  the  man,  but  that  which  goeth  </A 
of  the  mouth,  tins  defileth  a  man,*'  Matt.  xv.  11,  which  hlJ 
confirmed  by  hia  own  practice.  They  recognised  in  the : 
of  Chriöt  the  tj'pe  of  Christian  liberty,  the  opposite  of  I 
legal  a.sceticisiu.  Tljey  appealed  to  the  fact  tlmt  he  ate  i 
drunk  freely  of  all  thinj^  and  by  those  who  occupied] 
ascetic  legal  stand-point  was  called  a  gluttonous  man 
a  winebibber.  They  also  availed  themselves  of  Paul's  wo 
"  But  meskt  commeudeth  ua  not  to  God  ;  for  neither  if 
cat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  woi»! 
1  Cov  v\v\.  &.  NNe  -HÄßV  OTi-^,lVv<iY  eaid,  l»elieve  with  all  i 
heart,  axvd  \ove  Goä.  atY*.  ox»  'Bä-s^wai.  t^  ^six^eds.^'j.t 
not  on  fostuig.     "^^xe-J  T«<g«^ei.  'Ceä  \»s<«  "Ismöä  «*. 
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«lewi»h,  ftud  even  a&  partaking  of  heathenism.  They  chiBsed 
the  Xeropliagite  idth  the  abstiiience  practised  in  the  heathen 
worship,  as  in  tliat  of  Isis  and  Cybele.  They  justly  charged 
the  advDcatcs  of  these  fast*  with  a  descent  from  the  pure 
moral  stiiud-poiut,  and  with  a  leaning  to  what  was  Jewish 
and  heathen isii.  Yet  they  were  not  perfectly  true  to  their  own 
principles,  and  could  not  altogether  keep  clear  of  the  influence 
of  the  Jewish  element  and  an  undue  regard  to  externals  in 
religion,  since  they  still  recognised  07ie  general  fast  as  founded 
on  divine  authority,  and  ueces&iry  for  all ;  contrary  to  the 
Pauline  principle  of  the  observance  of  days,  they  regarded 
this  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  fasti-daya — 
naraidy,  the  period  for  commemorating  the  sufferingK  of  Christ. 
They  appealed  on  its  hehalf  to  the  misunderBtood  passage  in 
Matt.  xi.  13,  as  if  Christ  sjioke  of  such  a  fust  in  reference 
to  his  own  sufferings.'  lu  their  controversy  with  Montaniam 
these  words  were  frequently  on  their  lips,  "  The  law  and  the 
propheta  were  until  John,"  Luke  xvi.  16.'  Thus  they  i-e- 
ferred  to  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Btaiid-points,  and  accused  the  Muntanists  of  coiifoinidiiig  them 
in  a  two-fold  manner,  in  respect  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phet«, as  for  as.  they  wished  to  introduce  what  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point  which  had  been  taken  away  by 
Christ,  and  as  far  as  they  wished  to  establish  an  order  of 
prophets  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  whom 
the  guidance  of  the  church  was  to  depend,  and  attached 
special  importance  to  the  prophetic  gift  as  requisite  for  tlie 
continued  development  of  the  church  ; — .since  with  John  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  awd  since  in  Christ  all 
things  were  fulfilled,  a  succession  of  prophets  was  no  longer 
reviuired.  But  Tertullian  might  be  right  in  the  cliai^e  he 
brought  ngainst  them,  that  when  it  suited  them  tliey  acknow- 
ledged what  these  words  ("  The  law  and  the  pr*.)phets  were 
until  John  ") '  signified.  No  doubt^  ho  raejuit  that  hi«  oppo- 
nents here  argned  inconsequentially,  since  they  reproached 
the  Montanists  with  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testament 


'  Cap.  ii.  "  Corte  in  evangelio  illoB  dies  jejiiniiä  datcrminatos  putant, 
a  quibuH  ablat.iis  est  BpoDsu«,  et  hoe  eaee  jam  Bolua  iegiUmoH  jcjum- 
orum  chriHliananun,  abditiü  legalibns  et  prophcticiB  vctustalibu»." 

'  Cap.  ü. 

*  Cap.  ii.  "  übi  volant  eaim,  agnoacunt  quid  Ba^uil\\ie,x«\.\T<a»\^'uik 
usque  id  Joaanem." 
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Btaud-pohits,  and  yet,  on  t!»e  other  hand,  fell  Into 
error,  anA,  when  it  suited  their  DurooBe,  foi'Book  the 
ToHtament,  and  went  over  to  tjie  Old.  They  blaiue< 
Mcintiuiista  for  innovations  which  coutradieted  the  tradj 
of  the  cinirch.  The  Moutauista  were  charged  vrjth  fra 
arl>itrary,  heretical  ordinances,  and  compared  to  those 
neouH  tvbchcrs  whom  Paul  opposed  in  his  Pastoi-al  Ey 
tho  teuchcra  of  a  false  abKtineace  ;  or  if  ihey  appealed  t 
new  revelations  from  which  they  liad  received  thesa 
doctrines,  it  wjis  aaeerted  that  these  i-evelations  wen 
those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  b<it  of  the  Evil  Spirit  falsifyiu 
truth  j  tliew;  prophets  were  false  prophets^-orgaiw  of  S 
As  to  the  latter  point,'  Tei-tullian  replied.,  that  Mont) 
announced  the  eamtr  God  and  the  same  Christ,  embraoc 
universally  received  fondamental  doctrine  of  God  and  C 
and  agreed  in  all  tilings  with  the  rule  of  orthodoxy.*  A 
another  {jasKuge,  he  says,  "  TUou  sayest,  O  Psychic,  Ü 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Devil ;  and  how  should  such  an  one  « 
services  for  our  God,  wliich  are  offered  to  no  other  ':ein§ 
our  (lod  1  Either  maintain  that  Satan  makes  common 
with  our  God,  or  that  Satan  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cletc."  The  unsatisfa<!torine88  of  this  vindication  mi 
easily  perceived  from  what  we  have  already  remarked. 
Montanist  etliics  might  be  joined  to  the  generally  ret 
Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  be  at  varianc«  with  tbem  in 
fundamental  principles  j  the  Montanist  asceticism,  fo 
ample,  by  no  means  harmoniased  with  the  right  appUcat 
the  idea  of  Christ,  aud  the  oon-ectly  developed  consoiot 
of  Iledcmption.  And  tlie  spirit  of  Satan  could,  indeed,  a 
with,  and  bedixrken  what  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of 
ae  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  Tertullian  himself  a 
Satan's  being  {Affen  Gotten)  a  mimic  of  the  Almighty, 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Par 
to  tradition,  Holy  Scripture,  and  Ratio,  as  Tertullian  exp 
it  in  this  book,  is  remarkable.  When  tradition  cannot  i 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  stands  in  gi-eater  m 
"  Ratio "  for  its  confirmation,  that  the  ground  of  su 
institution,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  ecclesiastical  tra« 

'  Cap.il.   "Novitatem  igilar  objectant,  de  ctijuB  illjcitc  pneid 
ant  ha^resLni  judicanckui,   s'l  huniaiia   prsesuaiplio   est  aut 
pbetiatn  pronuQtiaiidiim,  m  »piriialiB  indictio  est  dum  quaqi 
inatheiii&  &v\dÄ&'m\ia,  i\\i\.  t^\VAT  'u\ia.\xa!öcua.>^ 

»  Cap.  i. 
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niiiy  be  demonsti'ated  to  that  rational  principle  which  re- 
quires a  satisfacttrty  nocoimt  of  everything,  until  the  authority 
of  tlie   tiew  revelatioiiB  of  the  I'aniclete  is  added,  aiid  the 
estiiblished  jiPcictice  ia  either  confirmed  or  improved  bj  the 
divine  authority.      The  "  Ratio"  is,    therefore,    only  some- 
thing intermediate  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  until  what 
has  been  hitherto  fluctuating  ia  establiahed  by  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation.     TertuJlian  ascribes  to  the  new  revelit- 
tions  of  the  Paraclete  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Holy  Writ'     It  is  evident  from  what  he  says,  tliat 
the   appeaniut^e   of  the    new   pro^ihets   waa    paychologically 
founded  in  the  state  of  feeling  among  Cluistiana  occasioned 
by  the  event«  of  the  times.     It  was  the  period  of  the  perse- 
cutiouH  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aui-elius,  of  various  wide- 
spread calamities,  such  as  earthquakes  and  pestilences,  which 
were  regarded  aa  omens  of  the  final  tribulation  and  conflict  of 
the  cluirch  which  would  precede  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  church  should  be  prepared  by  tho 
new  admonitions  and  warnings  of  the  Paraclete  to  meet  that 
decisive  event  in  a  suitable  manner.      It  waa  the  duty  of 
Christians  by   self-denial,    renunciation   of   the  world,  and 
conquest  over  the  fleah,  to  prei>aro  themselve.'J— by  a  life  of 
self  -  mortification  J   coiTcuponding  to   repentance,   to  second 
their  prayers  to  God  for  deliverance,  and  thus  to  seek  to 
tm-ii  away  his  wrath  in  the  day  of  visitation ;  as  Tertullian 
says,  "Siuce  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  lands,  and  hy  what- 
ever men  he  wills,  has  announced,  so  he  has  ordained,  since 
he  saw  beforehand  the  impending  trials  of  the  church,  or  the 
general  calamities  of  the  world,  that  as  Paraclete  (that  is,  aa 
Advocate,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Judge  by  prayer)  he  will 
employ  such  evetita  as  means  for  the  exercise  of  sobriety  and 
fljjstinence."     And  in  another  passage  he  says,  that  withoiit 
those  extraordintuy  revelations,  Cliristians,  by  observing  the 
state  of  tho  pci-socutcd  church,  might  leai-n  the  necessity  of 
Buch  a  strict  mode  of  living.     "  If,"  he  saya,  "  our  opponents 
are  really  ri^-^ht  in  asserting  that  since  the  days  of  John  the 
Baptist  no  new  prophetic  voice  was  to  be  expected,  yet  we 
jught  to  be  propliets  to  ourselves  in  this  respect.     I  do  not 
ay  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  to  win 
iia  protection  or  his  favour,  but  that  we  may  fortify  ourselves 

'  Cap.  X.  "Sed  quia  eorom,  qu»  CJC  traditioue  obefttsMAx«,  VmAa 
magiB  dignam  rtttioacm  flfferre  debemvi»,  quaiilo  c&TCivt  wTv'p'w««  wicVqtv^ 
t»te,  donee  aliqao  caelesti  ch&riBmatc  aat  confirmftTiVvxi  «aV  «otxv^vslVöx. 
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against  the  cit-cuinicUmoes  of  the  Inst  times,  that  v 
tise  every  kind  of  I>jwliiie«j  of  mind,  if  any  one 
biuiseli'  for  prison,  or  to  endure  liunger  and  thirst,  or  to  accu 
torn  himself  to  deprivations  and  meagre  fare ;  that  the  Christia 
may  eut^T  into  prison  such  as  he  would  wish  to  come  out( 
it  ;  thttt  he  may  luidergo  uo  punishment  there,  hut  only 
digctpliwe  ;  that  he  may  find  there  not  the  tortures  of  ti 
worhl,  hilt  his  own  duties  ;  then  he  wiU  proceed  more  coi 
fidontly  from  itnpriaoument  to  victory,  having  nothinjrofÜi 
flesh,  BO  that  tlic  enj,'ine8  of  torture  will  have  uo  materials  1 
work  \ipou."  This  passage  is  peculisirly  cliaracteristic  of  tl 
one-Hiddinuss  of  Tertiiilian'a  ethical  stand-point,  in  its  coi 
nexiou  with  hia  peculiar  disposition, which  wiig  determined^; 
the  circumstaiiccs  of  the  age.  He  sees  in  Christians  on) 
comhatauts  with  incessant  i>er8ecutiou8  ;  the  whole  of  li 
was  only  a  training  for  the  last  coiiflict,  a  tminino>  for  deni 
which  met  the  (Jliriatian  under  these  persecutions.  It  mi 
needful  volunturily  to  impose  that  on  himself  which  woiil 
ultimately  be  imptiaed  on  him  by  a  power  from  withonl 
Such  views  woulil  naturally  create  a  sad  and  glr.omv  imag?« 
the  Christian  lit'e.  That  mode  of  contemplating  the"  Christi« 
lifo  vvhitih  is  not  dependent  on  temporary  circu mstimces,  bO 
founded  in  the  very  nutnre  of  Ciiristinnity,  could  not  nul« 
it3  way  JUS  a  world-tmnsfnnning  principle  along  with  ti 
sidedness.  It  ia  also  evident  that  the  childlike  relati 
roooiictlcd  trod,  fouiitled  in  the  consciousness  of  rede 
nuist  yield  to  the  cuiiaciouauesa  of  the  divine  wTi\th  in  ju<^ 
monfc,  which  men  Bought  to  jn-opitiate  by  self-torture.  TIjil 
Bcntimeiit  is  exprcssail,  or  rather  caricatured,  V>y  TertuUim 
when  he  Bays,  "  I  must  not  oidy  comply  with  God*»  will,  bet 
flatter  hira."  Tiiat  \%  in  his  upinion,  do  more  than  he  hu 
commanded  me  Ity  volunturily  imposing  such  chastisement 'la 
myself  Hore  we  have  tlie  false  representation  which  resull» 
fi-om  the  separation  of  tlie  negative  and  positive  elements,  tJi« 
appropriation  of  the  world,  nnd  the  comjnest  over  the  woiÜ 
in  the  service  of  (Jod  ;  as  if  over  and  above  the  service  ofGiA 
in  the  observance  of  his  prteceptu,  there  was  still  a  perfection 
consisting  in  tlia  vohuiLiry  performanco  of  certain  prooft  n' 
Beh-deuial.  But  from  his  own  ataud-point  he  sees  iu  " 
opponents  only  tiie  predominance  of  the  carnal  mind, 
made  theitn  \j\\Yy.rÄ,ijl\\e  ol  'Otic  iisvvsa,  Mweco^tive  eq 
the  new  reveVvxtv  iiMS  voaÜl  o^  T\;»Tcyi5cesa  va.  «^5ix^acs<BöNs>a' 
It  apx>eared  to  ^vi\w  Y^^fetS^i  <!tt\j»^5£X'KvjÄ>>a\^    - 
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limits  on  aL  sides  to  the  »gency  of  the  Divine  Sptnt,  both  ia 
referenco  to  the  new  rcvelatious  of  the  propbete,  aud  to  the 
progressive  development  of  the  moral  element,  "  But  again," 
he  says,  "  ye  place  bouudary-ätakeä  about  God  both  in  re- 
ference to  his  grace  and  to  the  discipline  of  life  ;  both  as  tO 
Bpiritual  graces,  and  to  religious  solemnities^  so  that  the  per- 
formance of  duties  lias  ceased,  and  the  reception  of  hia  bene- 
fits, and  ye  deny  that  he  still  imposes  services,  because  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John."  And  in  another 
passage  Tortullian  wishes  to  prove,  that  amon^^  the  Psycliica 
all  is  of  a  pieee  ;  their  rejection  of  fasts  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  wbolo  of  their  mental  tendency — they  do  not  accuse  sia 
(that  is,  their  judgment  is  so  las  respecting  sins  of  iinchsistity), 
and,  therefore,  they  do  not  require  fasts  to  atone  for  tiiem  ; 
they  do  not  long  for  the  knowledge  of  revelation,  for  which 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  prepare  themselves  by  means  of 
the  xerophiXgiiB  ;  aud  they  do  not  fear  peculiar  conflicts, 
which  they  ought  to  avert  by  the  stationes.  Tcrtullian  waa 
desirü\is  of  convincing  his  opponents,  that  in  attacking  the 
ascetic  severity  of  tho  Montauists,  they  declined  into  still 
greater  laxity  of  morals.  This  gave  him  occasion  to  expose 
many  of  the  shades  of  the  Christian  life  in  those  times.  We 
admit  that  we  cannot  regiird  tho  accuatitiuna  of  so  veliement  a 
disputant  aa  unquestionable  evidence  ;  yet,  as  we  elsewhere 
observe  one  extreme  called  into  action  by  another — an  erro- 
neous contempt  of  the  world  by  an  erroneous  secularizatiiui  of 
Christianity — so  it  might  have  happened  in  the  present  iu- 
stance.  It  may  be  imtigined  that  if  one  party  erred  in  an 
undiscriminating  alxmdonnient  of  tho  world,  the  other  would 
err  in  a  too  accommodating,  self-indulgent  confoniiity  of 
Chriiitianity  to  the  wcrld.  It  is,  indeed,  pro  bible  that,  though 
Tertullian,  from  his  ascetic  stand-point,  would  be  in  danger  of 
fidhug  into  one-sided  exaggerations  in  his  account  of  tlie  prac- 
tical aberrations  of  tho  other  party, — though  iio  might  with- 
hold tbe  lights  and  bring  forward  the  shadows, — yet  not 
everything  which  he  states  with  so  much  distinctness  could  be 
a  fabrication,  but  must  have  at  least  a  basis  of  truth. 

In  his  Apology  he  had  presented  the  Agapse  of  the  Chris- 
tiaiw  iu  a  very  favourable  light ;  likewise,  in  his  treatise  Ad 
Uxorem,  he  had  made  honourable  mention  of  these  feasts; 
but  iiowj  regai'ding  them  with  an  ascetio  spirit,  h^a  ^uds  NJö-ttss. 
quite  unworthy  oi  the  name,     la  a  BaT<iaäUc\oxvc,\i<2i^vi.^'!» 
the  revelry  jijdui<jed  iu  at  these  xaeottuga,  axA  'öo.'a  Xw*»-- 
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He  therefore  implies  that  it  «as  doubtful  whether  I 
reaDjr  Chmtkn  martyrs,  or  vbether  they  were  not  in 
on  «ome  other  account,  and  only  pretended  that 
•uilering  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  order  to  ta] 
ta^  of  the  loTe  and  beuerolence  of  Christiana.      Wfa 

*  <''iip.  XTÜ.  "  Apad  te  agape  ia  cacahis  ferret;  fides  in 

•()''•  in  fereiiUii  jacet.     Scd  maj oris  est  agape,  quia  per  hnne 

'<ii  ciitn    Kororitms  donniuat;  appendices    scilicet   gul 

"^Ut\*  t'-KV.'* 
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aid  in  the  Peregriniis  Proteus  of  Lucian  serrea  to  oonfirra  thia 
•view  ;  for  though  tbia  historj  is  a  fiction,  yet  it  must  be 
founded  on  an  image  dJ■a\v^l  from  the  life.  Bj  the  manner 
of  designating  Pristinna,  Tertollian  evidently  makes  a  con- 
trast but  ween  the  vester  and  the  ckristiantts  mart}T.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  although  hy  the  opposite  party  he  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  Tertulliau  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  martyr.  Not  that  we  are  to  nnder- 
Btand  by  this,  that  this  person  merely  pretended  to  be  a 
Christian  in  order  that  he  might  be  mamtained  and  cherished 
by  the  Clu'istians — for  he  woidd  hardly  have  endured  froia 
this  motive  to  expose  himself  to  tortnre;  but  Tertullian  so 
designated  hira,  becaiuie  he  coxild  not  discover  the  Christian 
disposition  in  him.  and  supposed  that  he  had  not  faithfully 
confessed  Christianity,  but  had  appeared  in  a  sttite  of  intoxi- 
cation before  the  tribunal,  and  enervated  by  previous  excesses^ 
■would  soon  bo  put  to  the  torture.  When  TertulÜan  mnke^  it 
so  heavy  an  accusation  that  they  had  tried  to  fortify  this  man 
against  the  torture  by  '»lerum  conditum  tanquam  aniidotum, 
his  ill-will  is  very  apparent,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw  suspi- 
cion on  the  credibility  of  Ids  whole  statement.  Sucli  medi- 
cated wine  was  usually  given  to  condemned  oialefiictora  in 
order  to  deaden  the  feeling  of  the  torture  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Yet,  a  person,  aa  a  genuine  Christian,  might  feei 
himself  compelled,  after  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  to  refuse 
such  a  means  of  producing  inoeusibility,  iti  order  that,  con- 
fiding in  God's  strength,  ho  might  drink  the  cup  of  sufTeriug 
ill  full  consciousness,  and  with  undistm-bed presence  of  mind.' 

Tertulliau,  who  certainly  was  aware  that  the  essence  of 
genuiue  Christianity  consists  in  all-pervading  love,  objected  to 
the  opposite  party  that  they  made  the  appeal  ti  love  only 
aa  a  pretence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  privations  required  of 
them.  He  says,  '•  And  we  know  what  are  the  recomraonda- 
tiojia  for  carnal  conveniences,  how  easy  it  is  to  say,  '  I  miist 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  love  God  and  my  neighbour  aa 
myself;  for  on  these  two  commands  haug  all  the  law  and  the 

'  Such  medicated  wino  was  offered  to  Bishop  Fnicluoaufl  of  Tarragon 
in  the  Valerian  per§ecu(,ion,  and  he  took  no  ofl'ence  at  it,  though  ho 
belieretl  lliut  lie  did  not  ruqutre  thid  aMiatance,  and  would  not  break hia 
fast  on  a  Wedneaday  for  it  before  the  appointed  time.  "  Cumque  multi 
ex  frtitema  caritate  ih  offerrent,  ntconrlite  permlxti  ^Qß\i\wcR  v.wtsä'ciwV« 
flit;  Nündiira  est  hora  aolvendi  jejanii.  XgefeaXnT  Kcivm.  Vöt*  4ß' 
gojtrta  sitjuidew  in  caiMsere  (Fruetuofvus  aad  Vv»  Vno  ÄßaEnroÄ^  <3p" 
wiia statioaeM äoUcoaiteT  celebraverinU*' 
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prcipliots.  not  in  tha  emptiness  of  the  _ 
Certainly,  the  uppual  tiiut  everything  dop>enc 
made  by  thuae  by  whotn  its  importance  La  \t 
to  di»peuHü  with  the  nieaaB  of  grace  and  v 
erroneously  believe  they  can  do  without,  and 
imposition  of  miuiy  a  duty  that  la  troubleson 
we  ^uire  no  refiHon  to  follow  here  the  charges 
tullitxn,  and  wo  may  well  recognise  iu  these  yt 
u(  a  fi-ee  Christian  spirit  against  the  aacetio 
relij<i<^in. 

It  is  remaikablo  that  Tertullian,  who,  as 
many  iustauees,  was  not  deficient  in  corrö 
[tri  nci  plea,  and  a  sound  exegetical  tact,  wheu 
jicretl  by  a  particular  party  bias,  could  here,  i 
ovornded  his  judjjment,  explain  the  passages 
taiiifiii  whicb  wore  brouglit  tigJiiust  him  in  ao 
ill  üi"der  to  find  what  he  wished  in  thenx.  1 
example,  in  his  interpretation  of  Rum.  xv 
appeared  to  have  been  used  by  Ids  oppoaa 
reason,  in  favour  of  their  views.  He  quotes  t 
in  Horn.  xiv.  '20 :  "  For  meat  destroy  uot  th 
"  What  work  of  (Jod  ?"  he  aaks  ;  and  repliei 
which  lie  says.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  fle 
wine."  Thus,  in  detiaiiee  of  the  CLiunexion,  he  a 
iu  these  Wfrds  a  conti  rmation  of  the  notion 
ueuce  was  a  work  v>f  Uod.  Wlien,  fui"ther,  it 
him,  that  tJie  kingdom  of  God  was  not  meat 
in  all  those  outward  things,  according  tu  U 
1  Cor.  viii.  8,  he  thus  replies,  "  The  kingdom 
not  meat  and  drink,  and  meat  commendethl 
(thou  canst  not  believe  that  this  is  sjaid  of 

mi!    11  if  lillil       ■■■■*       .faJMM^^^^^^^^M 
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ibated  tlie  tendency  which  attributed  to  certain  modes  of 
abstitiencc  auch  importance  iureUtian  to  the  kingtiom  of  God. 
Ill  tlie  same  way,  he  appealed  enoneoiisly  to  the  passage  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  which  Chrifjt  pronounces  blessed 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst.' 

When  his  opponentB  discovered  in  the  introduction  of  new 
ftst-days  a  Jewish  obseiTance  of  days  and  times,'  Tcrtullian 
makes  a  reply  from  which  we  may  learn  liow  little  he  entered 
into  the  full  meaning  of  those  words,  and  of  the  contrast 
made  by  the  npostle  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand- 
points. It  Wii3  his  opinion  that  these  words  referred  only  to 
t  the  observance  of  Jewish  feasts,  and  not  tu  such  as  were  sub- 
Btituted  for  them,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  Christian 
Htand-point.  Hia  view  of  the  celebration  of  Sniulay,  which 
we  have  ab-Ciidy  noticed,  is  founded  on  a  notion  of  this  kind. 
Ho  changed  hia  opponents  with  inconsistency,  when  tliey  still 
celebrated  Ohvistiaii  festiwils  confined  to  certain  times,  as  he 
says,  "  For  if  in  Clirist  tiiere  is  a  new  creation,  tliero  must 
also  he  new  festivals  j  or  if  the  apostle  has  aijolished  all  re- 
ligious celel^mtion  of  times,  of  days,  and  months,  and  yetxra, 
why  should  we  celebrate  tiie  Piwchal  feivst  yearly  in  the  first 
month  1  Why  do  we  .spend  fifty  days  from  thut  time  in  all 
joj'fnhiesa  3  "  On  this  occiision,  also,  Tertullian  objects  to  his 
opponents^  that  they  felt  uo  scruple  in  turning  the  Sabbath 
iuto  a  fast-day,  which  he,  as  a  Montanist,  considered  la^vfiil 
only  for  the  Easter  Sabb.^th.  The  importance  which  he 
attached  to  this  difference  forms  one  of  the  distinctive  mai'k» 
between  the  spirit  of  this  book  and  that  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  treatise  De  Omtione. 

Hia  opponents  might  have  easily  answered  tiiis  objection  by 
adverting  to  tlio  distinction  of  the  dilTerent  sense  in  which  the 
festivida  were  celebrated  fiom  the  stand-point  of  Judaism  and 
from  that  of  Christianity  [  in  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  new  Montanist  festa. 
they  might  have  adhered  to  the  stand-point  of  Christian 
fi-eedora,  which  was  confined  to  no  particular  times.  Yet, 
otlierwise,  tliere  was  a  coiTCCt  conception  of  the  relation  of 
festivals  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  w^hen  Tertullian  in 
another  passage  says,  in  reference  to  the  Cümmcmoratlon  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "Although  we  should  always  eom- 
memonite  the  Bufferings  of  Christ,  vjitbtout  (^\s.'OvTk!i:'Ovavv  ö\ 
bour^  yet  we  do  m  more  impresaiveVy  ni\\cu  \Jc\<a  v>*.\.  vis  ?n^«> 


ma  wura  ujbuuiuu  lu  ukuioc  i<u  |^f  u  ^ 

an  event  that  ought  alwa^'s  to  be  |^ 
iftn  cousciouiineaB.  The  error  only  lay 
Üiat  the  exercises  of  devotion  on  the  </t>«  sU 
better  suited  to  represent  the  consequences  of  ' 
of  ChriHt  tlian  wlmt  might  tuke  place  in  the  wll 
Chri8ti(in  life. 

Turtullian,  in  vindicating  Limself  from  the  d 
trary  innovation,  appeals  to  similar  new  iustiti 
pt^rt  of  his  opponents'  solemn  assemblies  connect 
Thus  he  Baj-s, — "  But  it  is  well  that  the  bishops 
the  liiihit  of  enjoining  fasts  on  all  the  people  j  I 
fjr  tilt"  purpose  of  collecting  alms,'  accoxtling  to  j 
of  apprehension,  but  for  some  object  of  anxiety  i 
flhuroh."  We  here  jjerceive  the  objection  whi( 
briugs  against  his  opponents,  as  if  they  could  su 
deprivations  only  for  charitable  purposes,  but  w< 
comprehend  the  spiritual  meaning  and  importan 
He  concludes  thus, — "  Why,  then,  if  you  at  the 
one  man  all  join  in  such  an  aotof  humiliation  (ran 
before  God,  do  you  blame  us  for  a  similar  union 
xerophagiEB  and  siaiioneg  f  unless,  perhapa,  we  ( 
the  decrees  of  tho  senate,  and  the  imperial  edi 
opposed  to  private  meetings."  We  notice  here  a  i 
in  Tertullian's  insinuation,  that  his  opponents 
comniodating  to  the  civil  law,  too  timoroiis  in  th 
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of  it  for  his  ot^ect.     He  even  appealed  to  the  heathen 
sta   and    penitentiary   processions,  especially   as  thej  were 
practiswl  in  tluit  part  of  Africa.     He  gives  a  strikiug  descrip- 
tion of  tiieui.     "  Even  the  heatlien  know  every  kind  of  self- 
humiliatiou  ;    (omiiem  Tawiiioippoi'ijaii'.)     When  the  heavens 
are  toqiid  and  the  jeax  is  dried  up,  bai-e-footed  proeeasious  are 
announoetl,  the  nuigistrutea  lay  aside  their  purple,  the  fasces 
are  roveraed,  they  invoke,  thoy  prepare  a  viutim.     Moreover, 
in   some  colonies,  accüriling  to  an  annual  custom,  they  arc 
veiled  in  backcloth,  and,  sj)riiikled  with  ashes,  importune  their 
idois.     The  Imths  oud  taverns  are  closed  to  the  ninth  hour  • 
one  fire  biirna  publiclj*  op  the  altars,  nor  is  water  kept  iu  the 
dishes."  *      WbiJe  his  oppouents  availed  themselvts  of  aucli 
comparisons,  in  order  to  charge  the  Montanists  with  addiction 
to   heatlien    pmctices,   Tertulliau,   on   the   coiitrai-}',  sees  iu 
these  very  practices  a  caricature  of  the  tJ-uth,  which  attains 
its  right  position  iu  Christianity.     This  is  the  leading  idea 
»•hidi   we  have  already  found  in  Tertulliau,  and  which   we 
have  seen  applied  by  him  to  the  relation  between  the  heretics 
and  the  catholics.      Everywhere  the  original    precedes    the 
fidsificatiou.      Error   is  a  ialsc  imitiition  of  truth  ;  the  mijj- 
iinderstood,   fid^ely  applied  religious  element  is  the  ground- 
work of  superstition  ;  a.H  he  says  in  his  own  style,  "  The  devil 
is  a  zealous  imitator  of  divine  things,"  '     There  in,  indeed,  in 
•what  Tertulliau  says,  a  great  truth,  according  to  whieli,  in  all 
earlier  religions  atand-pointa  there  is  a  foreboding  of  Christi- 
anity,— a  consciousness  of  truth  at  the  basis  which  loads  to 
Christianity.     But  the  question  is,  what  is  the   tnith   that 
eveiywhere  lies  at  the  biuiis,  and  what  is  its  caricature  '?     What 
forms  the  point  of  connexion  witfi  Chriatianity,  and  wliat  the 
point  of  oppfisition  to  it  f     In  order  to  lie  fully  competent  to 
resolve  tlieae  queatione,  a  clcjir  consciousness  of  the  peculiai- 
nature   of  iJüiristiauity   is   absolutely   neceosary.     But   that 
clear,   and    coufäequentially  developed    consciousness   on   the 
j.H;culiar  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  heathenism 
W!^  wanting  to  Tertullian,  and  hence  he  fiadled  in  the  right 
application  of  that  tnitli.     ( "ertainly  in  the  usages  of  heathen- 
ism  to  which  he  appealed,  there  woh  a  religious  truth  at  tho 
raais,  a  consciouBneas  of  disuuioa  with  God,  the  need  of  re- 


'  Ciip.  xvj. 

*  Gap.  xvi.     *'  Hipc  divii  a  coiiRtabat,   niiain  A\a\jo\\i»  ^virx-o.ät'So». 
temuiator  imitatar.     Ex   reritate  mcndac\u,ui   6tTvi\XAW,   sx  töä^ns'*'* 
0uj*erstitio  aotapingitur." 
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conciliation  and  redi'inptinn.  But  this  frelii 
redly  nuderMt«>op<L  Tlie  need  cmild  not  att&ii 
liiction  :  tl»e  nature  of  tliia  need  and  its  sitisfact? 
to  lie  found  in  Cliristiauity.  The  cotiKcionüuess  a 
i-edeniptioii.  and  tlie  chdddike  relation  to  0«j<i  fom 
it,  vitut  Mc^cat^ary  to  remove  all  tho^o  circtimstanceB  i 
wiiicli  jirocoeded  from  a  feeling  of  disiiniou  with  ü( 
Ixifloudcd,  disturbed  aUite  of  Christiiin  conscionsa 
[m  tniced  in  MontnniNin  to  ita  contact  in  8<.>me  p 
liefttlieaisin  and  Judiiifm.  It  is  deserving  of  n 
TtrtulJian  is  disjiosid  to  find  a  Tmrttto^tntrvt  r/  even  I 
lioatlicn.  Thv  usu  of  this  word  in  a  relijpuus  sense 
uiarka  the  ui'hlraht  l»etween  the  Christijuj  and  tli 
world  ;  hut  where  the  feeling  of  disuniun  with  God  1 
in  the  hfuthon  world,  na  was  esi>cciully  the  case  in  th 
forriis  derived  from  the  Eiist,  and  in  the  lust  lini 
decliuiug  ancient  world—  there  those  act«  of  self-t«l 
were  jiructised,  which,  ncveitheless,  as  thej  w  ei-e  not  i 
with  the  cousciou8nt'8s  of  rcdemj.tion,  and  proce« 
fear,  not  from  love,  were  Bometliing  totally  diflea 
what  corresponds  to  the  ChriHtiiin  idea  of  r-tvitt 
Here  aguin  we  detect  a  fundamental  en-or  of 
jf  Mont-aiiism. 

At  tliia  time  a  controversy  arose^  Hitnilar  to 
treated  of  in  raul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Curinthiaj 
veiUinj  of  female»,  esjtecially  in  the  public  toeetinj 
ehuieh.  All  the  churches,  Greek  and  liouiau.  agreed 
Jng  married  women  to  ajijiear  veiled  in  their  oäscmbli 
was  considered  as  neofüsary,  in  accordance  with  the 
down  by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  was  thought  that  in  t 
Buges  of  the  Epistle  which  contained  an  application  « 
principles  of  Christian  prudence  to  certaiji  temporal  i 
relations,  direct ioiiH  might  1*  found  which  would  be 
for  all  ag«a.  There  were,  indeed,  a  variety  of  circu 
which  would  induce  the  apostle  to  communicate  tha 
But  a  distinction  in  the  custom  existed  in  reference  (i 
In  Greece,  and  aome  parts  of  the  East,  virgins  aa  wel 
ried  women  were  allowed  to  be  veiled  in  public  •  wl 
hably  arose   from  early  heathen   customs.'       SosiQ 


I    -d! 
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itained  that  the  word  yviij  in  Paul's  Epistle  dencitetl  the 
lie  sex  in  general ;  others,  tliat  it  meant  only  niniTied 
women.     Virgins  wlio  had  retäulved  not  to  marry  were  every- 
where veiled ;  hut  in  those  countries  they  laid  aside  the  veil 
ill  the  Christian  assemhlies.     Tertullian  jiintly  spoke  agiiinst 
(his  practice,  as  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  virgins  hy  thus 
iistinguishing  them  in  public  meetings,  and  ns  exposing  them 
fco  daugeroUB  temptntions.   "  Do  the  vii^iiis,"  he  asked,  "adorn 
the  church,  or  dues  the  church  adorn  the  virgins,  and  com- 
mend them  to  God  V     Hitherto,  a  difference  of  nsage  in  this 
resp^rt,  lis  in  many  other  outward  things,  had  existed  without 
disturbing  Christian  union.     But  now  the  Montanists,  in  con- 
Bequenco  of  the  utterances  of  their  prophets,  required  the 
virgins  to  be  veiled,  and  on  the  otlier  hand  the  Roniitn  church 
■wished  the  ancient  usage  handed  down  from  the  early  Rt^inaQ 
bishops  to  bs  regardeii  as  an  universal  law. 
^m   'I'ertullian.  who  alreaily  in  his  book  De  Oratione,  and  after- 
^Bftrds  in  a  Greek  work,  had  handled  this  subject,  comjiosetl  a 
polemical  discourse  upon  it  in  the  Latin  language.      However 
uninipurtant  in  itself  the  subject  might  be  which   was  here 
discussed,  it  gave  Tertullian  an  opportunity  of  Betting  tcirth  in 
'  eonnexion  with  it  many  important  ptiints  of  the  Montanist 
'  ByBtem.    He  wa.s,  as  we  have  alreaily  seen  on  several  occasions, 
aJB  a  Montanist,  an  impugner  of  a  one-sided  traditional  ten- 
'  dency  in  the  church,  which  mechanically  held  fast  to  what 
*liad  been  once  established.     He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
the  authority  of  mere  establishment;  he  woidd  not  be  over- 
ruled  by  the  authority  of  this  or  the  other  church  which 
boasted  of  its  ancient  tniditions;  internal  grounds  weighed 
'tnore  with  him  than  mere  establishment.     He  required  the 
ftYjfio  ahmg  with  the  tradition      And  now  the  new  revelations 
Ä>£  the  Paraclete  came  as  a  reinforcement,  by  which  what  was 
*Ä>riBerly  doubtful  wsih  decided,  and  the  church  was  carried  on 
i'io  a  higher  stage  in  its  development.     But  here,  as  was  evi- 
[4ent  from  many  indications,  he  had  to  combat  with  the  arro- 
tf^nt  claims  of  the  Roman  church.     He  alludes  fiiu-castically  to 
4#»eTSons  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors, 
0^e   succession  of  the  Roman  bi.shops-     When  the  Roman 
p.'linrch  arlvaiiced  claims  for  S])eciid  cousideration  ns  an  Ecclasia 

ttostoliea,  he  gave  its  advocates  to  underKtand  \Wt  \}össcft 
re  other  £cctesicB  Apastolicce,  who  Ttxad  even.  gresilCT  Y\"^^.^fi 
ee  «uss alitironduat.     Egt  et  bu1>  hoc  coe\o  in«t\U\tu\a  xfeXwA  a.\\<iv\\»\2 
~'t  ffentilitati  Urec&n  i  oe  a  u  I  bar  baric«  conuietudVutiUv  WWtsi  liAafcW* 
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iipeiik  ;  na  he  says,  "  1  have  appealed  to  those  cburchi 
were  foun<k*d  by  the  ajKwrtleB  themselves,  or  by  aposta 
tind,  I  think,  earlier  than  certain  people;"  which  n 
refers  to  the  high  luitiqiiity  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Sijetiking  n^inst  the  appetJ  to  tradition,  he  8ays  thai 
the  trntli  no  other  nile  can  niake  itself  valid:  no  I 
time,  no  authority  of  jiei-wins,  no  privilege  of  certain  ( 
and  he  intimates  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pnretf 
that,  unconsciously,  elomonta  of  falsehood  •will  miii| 
tradition,  and  thus,  in  cuurw  of  time,  falsehood  will  b 
enough  to  omke  head  ng-'unst  truth  itself.  **  Hence," 
"  n  cuätom  set  on  foot  by  ipjorance  or  simplicity,  in  c 
time  acquires  the  force  of  habit,  and  tlms  maintaii 
against  the  truth.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  calls 
the  Truth,  not  Custom.  And  if  Christ  be  always,  am 
all,  equally  is  truth  eteniftl  and  ancient.  Let  those 
conaider  this,  to  wlioni  that  is  new  which  in  itself  is  ol 
novelty,  but  truth,  refutes  heresiea  Whatever  con 
truth  is  a  heresy,  even  thon^rh  it  l>e  an  aticient  custom.' 
we  find,  if  we  develoi>  the  full  meaning  of  this  langn 
principle  that  true  ti-adition  ia  that  which  prooe« 
Christ:  whatever  springs  not  from  that  source  is  p 
what  comes  forth  an  a  novelty  against  an  ancient  ell 
justly  defend  itself  by  the  inward  mig^ht  of  tnitti  ag&il 
tiling  en-iiiieous  that  in  length  of  time  has  acquired  tin 
roacy.  The  idea  of  heresy  is  here  far  too  widely  eltd 
heresy  and  error  are  deemed  identical ;  but  vet  this 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  if  we  connect  with  it  I 
thesis  including  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  that  fJ 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  Tertulliau  distinguisliea  as  th« 
of  the  Gospel. 

Tcrtullian  thought  that  the  new,  as  opposed  to  lb»' 

estttltlished,  was  no  mark  of  the  heretical  j  but,  aow* 

his  view,  to  designate  the  hereticil  as  such,  this  nuild 

added,  that  a  doctrine  made  its  appearance  in  opptf 

the  original  fundamental  truth  warranted  by  the  wtä 

the  apostles  in  all  the  churches.    Now,  in  what  does  Tu 

place  this  foundation  of  the  genuine  apostolic 

w\\\eb  TkO  owe  wia.y  venture  to  swerve  1      He  givö 

o?  eBBeA\\.\»\  ^ocJcnvxee.,  \\c(i,  «k  \s^*fe'ai,  «€  definite  i 

facta,  tX^e  ^acVa  ol  Vcve  wkrcavwa-kv^c^.  ^ä  .«läjj,, 

Cbviftt  Vox  lW\t  c&vA,tb\  ^YCÄ..     "^SiöübS.  va. 
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Virgin  Miiry,  crucified  under  Punlius  Pilate,  who  rose  again 
the  tliii'd  day,  aaceuded  to  heaveu,  uüvv  sita  at  the  right  baud 
of  the  Father,  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  tlic  dead,  hy 
whom  also  is  the  resurrectiou  of  the  dtad."  This  he  terms 
"  the  sole,  immovable,  aud  unalterable  rule  of  faith."'  All 
progressive  developmeut  of  Chrintiaiiity  uuwt  proceed  on  tliia 
fouudatiüii;  but  while  this  is  hrmly  retained,  still  there  niuBt 
be  a,  progressive  developmeiit  effected  by  the  illuminatiou  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  there  must  be  uo  standing  still.  "  Only  let 
this  law  of  faith  remain,"  ho  says,  "  and  other  things  relating 
to  discipline  and  Christian  conduct  will  allow  tiie  novelty  of 
correction,  the  grace  uf  trod  tioutiuuiug  to  work  even  to  the 
cud.  For  what  would  this  be,  if,  vvliile  Satan  works  con- 
tinually, aud  adds  daily  to  the  inventions  of  evil,  the  grace 
of  (jüd  wei'e  to  cease,  or  leave  off  to  advance  ?  On  this 
unt,  the  Lord  has  sent  the  Paraclete,  that  siuce  human 
ediocrity  cannot  receive  all  things  at  once,  it  may,  by  little 
and  little,  l>e  directed  and  led  to  perfection,  by  that  subatitute 
tof  the  Loixl,  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  he  appeals  to  Chiist'a 
mise  of  the  future  iiiHuences  of  the  Paraclete,  as  being 
efold,  namely,  the  jKsrfecting  of  the  moral  element,  the 
'unfolding  the  meaning  of  holy  writ,  aud  the  purer  kuowledgö 
5f  truth  genendly.*  He  acknowledges  that  tlie  supernatural, 
W  well  as  the  natural,  must  follow  tlie  law  of  successive  deve- 
bptoeiit.  Here  he  appeals  to  the  imity  that  pervades  the 
'orks  of  God,  the  one  law,  aa  in  the  development  of  the  nn- 
'txral  creation,  so  in  the  new  creation  of  which  revelation  is  the 
Jstrument.  "  Nothing,*'  he  says,  "  is  without  its  age :  aö  things 
'ait  their  time.  '  Theitj  is  a  time  for  everything,'  saya  Eccle- 
«istes.  See  how  the  creation  itself  by  degiieeB  advaaxces  to  fhjit, 
ere  is  first  the  seed,  and  from  the  seed  the  shrub  arises,  and 
m  the  shrub  ascends  th«  tree ;  then  the  branches  and  leaves 
squire  strength,  aud  the  whole  formation  of  the  tree  is  com^- 
ited ;  then  the  swelling  of  the  bud,  and  the  flower  breaks 
'fc'th  from  the  bud,  and  from  the  flower  the  fruit  opens;  aud 
s  last  ia  for  some  time  rude  and  niis-Bhapeu,  but  gradually 
■wing  according  to  its  proper  age,  it  acquires  mellowness. 
118  also  il  is  with  righteousness  (tor  there  ia  the  aame  God 
righteousness  and  of  the  creation) :  at  first  it  was  in  the 

"Regula  fidei  sola  immobile  et  irreformabiUs." 
•*  Que  est  ergo  Paracleti  ndmiaislratio,  ii\s\  Vvasa,  t\\nA  ää^cv^^v^ä 
"  ,ur,  quod  scriplurw  revt'Jaatur,  quod  iblcVVKlMä  tetotraa.VM,«*^'^ 
eJiora  proßcitur." 
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nidinK'titH,  nature  fcoriug  God ;  theu  through  the 
|»n>jiliüU  it  advanced  toiufuucy;  tlitnice  through 
it  givw  lip  to  youth  ;  and  nuw  by  the  f-'aroclete  it  is 
luatiu'itT.     For  he  aloue  ia  to  be  Dam«.*«!  an*!  honi 
mostur  hj  Christ.     For  be  does  not  spteak 
only  what  things  are  committed  to  him  bv  < 
only  furerunuer,   for  he  is  the   only   one  ii 

ClirwU"     (Without  doubt,  Tcrtnllian   meau-  ^ 

only  npjMsd  must  lie  to  tiie  prtctding  revt'latinus  ot' 
clot-e,  whoee  office  it  is  to  Cinry  on  the  development 
tian  truth:  that  the  only  aj)peal  is  to  the  autbori 
divine  antecMsor,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  men  a 
nere,  such  as  tlie  Konum  bishops.)  "They  wbo  hav 
him.  prefer  truth  to  custom.  They  wbo  hear 
prophesies,  and  not  merely  in  ancient  times,  t< 
In  this  last  po-ssiige  is  contained  au  opposite  vie 
maintained  that  with  John  the  Baptist  the  Ben 
waä  closed. 

From  what  lias  been  said  it  appears  that  Tertull 
right  conception  of  jierftctibility  as  a  progressive  del 
of  Christianity.  This  progression  waa  regarded  h 
dujiending  un  the  unchangeable  peculiar  nature  of  Ch 
I'rogresRive  development  waa  not  a  devek>pment  pi 
yond  the  bounds  of  Christianity,  hut  moving  witi 
His  view  wn-s  only  erroneous  in  this  respect,  that  wl 
have  btjtin  regarded  as  something  proceeding  fixnn  th 
nntui"e  of  Christianity  was  made  to  depend  on  the 
of  an  order  of  prophets  who  assumed  the  supreme  gi 
the  church.  This  was  afterwards  committed  by  th 
church  to  +he  collective  body  of  bishops,  and  thus  tl 
nist  conception  passed  over  to  the  catholic,  which  wa 
deveh>iX'd  by  Vincentius  Lerinensis.  It  ia  also  da 
notice,  how  the  individual  who  has  often  been  regar 
representative  of  the  most  uncompromising  supem 
ntid  who,  by  single  overwrought  expressions,  jm 
upinion,  endeavoured,  as  we  have  seeo,  to  bring  th« 
tiind  into  imison  with  the  natural,  the  kingdom  of  | 
harmony  with  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Thus  he  apw 
hai'rnony  subsisting  between  holy  writ,  nature,  and 
discipline.     "  Scripture,"  he  says,  "  founds   the   la 

As  he  toutvA.  m  iv»  orv^^aJk.  «sssscvwiLss&ssfe  «i\  ^, 
idoua  foreboditvg  ot  ^YÄSsiüaiÄVi  ,aKv«s.^^\av  vV 
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So  he  tliought  iu  genera.l,that  what  was  deduced  from  the  mature 
of  mum  an  tiie  offspriug  ol'  Uod,— what  litid  transpired  iu  its 
dcvelopini3ut  previous  to  (,'hriatianity, — must  point  to  Cliris- 
tiauity,  and  stand  in  uuisou  with  it  "  Bj  virtue  of  the  sileat 
couscioosiicbs  of  nature,  tbe  diviuity  of  tlio  bouI  it«ülf,  without 
meu  being  conscious  of  it,  has  brought  tiiia  iuto  the  use  of 
laui^uiigti,  as  also  uiauy  other  things  which,  auoordiug  to  Sürip- 
tui  0,  aro  to  bu  done  and  »aid,  aa  wo  ehall  be  ahle  to  show  else- 
■wliere."  TertullLui,  wiiu,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  vindicates 
cuistoraa  or  mauncra  whicii  in  his  opinion  have  a  sound  inter- 
nal rigSit,  the  ratio  for  ttiemselvea, — ngi-ee  with  the  spirit  of 
Montiinism, — ^or  were  cuudrmed  by  au  express  oracle  of  the  now 
prophets,  makes  tbc  antlioritj  of  ti'siditiou  independent  of 
holy  writ,  hero  ratiier  oppoaea  tlie  authority  of  Hcripture  to 
tradition,  to  whicli  an  appeal  waa  mside.  "  Interpret  tliy 
Scriptures,  which  cuHtom  knows  not,  fur  had  it  known  them, 
it  would  never  have  existed." 

Chrouolugieal  data  lead  us  to  place  in  the  series  of  works 
which  Tüftulliau  conipoaed  when  a  Montanist,  his  treatise  De 
Failia,  akiiough  it  contiiins  no  internal  marks  of  Moutauist 
vitiwa,  which  is  not  Hurprising,  siuce  the  subject  of  it  is  iu  ao 
way  GonuL'cted  with  Moatiinist  controversies:  it  is  a  viudioa- 
tioij  of  the  phUosopher's  mantle  {-pißtit>;  pallium),  which  was 
ridiculed  by  the  people  of  Oartliage  as  a  foreign  (jtreek  fashiou, 
accuiupaiiied  by  a  satirical  discourse  against  the  extravagance, 
luxury,  and  corrupt  morals  of  that  degenerate  csipitid.  This 
mantle  was  the  distinctive  dreaa  of  heathen  philosopdiers  and 
ascetics.  By  means  of  this  di-esäs,  when  they  appeared  iu 
public/  tliey  attracted  much  attention,  collected  arouud  them 
troops  of  those  who  were  eager  after  knowledge  or  novelty, 
and  were  able,  if  it  were  not  their  aim  to  indulge  in  mere 
lowy  declaiaation,  to  disseminate  on  such  occasions  salutary 

Hona.  TIkisj  persons  among  the  heathen  who  were  distiu- 
juished  by  this  dress,  continued  to  wear  it  after  (jhey  became 
/hristiana ;  and  Christians  who  were  ascetics  assumed  it  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  miiltitude,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  that  they  might  be  able  to  prtiseiit  Chris- 
tianity its  the  new  philosophy  derived  from  the  barbarians  of 
the  East  to  tho  groups  that  gathered  around  them.  We  may 
ootnpare  thia  with  the  coqduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Elast 

'  Tfiiii  Juitia  Martyr  tells  ii»  that  when  &  pfttaoii  «aw  \i.\to. \\i  ^Ja» 
plii'oB  ip\ier'»  matille,  }ic  «alulod  hiia  wiih  the  wotAb,  <<>ü».6co<^fc  x""?*;"*-?^ 
<Uglii  to  converse  irith  tiin  on  liighcr  subitclA.     Dial.  c.  Tiryp^-  '»■"^^^ 
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Inriiea,  who  rejirewiited  theuiNclves  to 
WcMt  •  which,  if  notliiug  else  were  adcl«d  incti< 
truth,  might  in  itself  be  a  blameles«  external ; 

TortulUmj  reprcseota  the  pallium  as  justif 
ferenc-o  to  the  Iw/a,  the  dresH  of  people  of  busil 
ctiarge  of  a  hfe  not  geuerally  useful,  and  suyij 
ot  every  comer  of  the  girvni,  or  before  eveH 
rvniedioH  for  depraved  mauuern,  which  niav  oj 
on  public  offttir»,  both  for  citie»  aud  empires,  | 
canst  effect."  In  reference  aleti  to  the  use  wfl 
remarked,  Chri»tiutiB  were  accustomed  to  luakd 
Tcilullian  closes  hi»  treatise  with  these  won 
J'allium  Bleaks.  But  1  conlVr  upou  it  fel] 
divine  institute  and  doctrine.  Kejoioe  and  ei^ 
a  bf  tter  philoeophy  has  now  honoured  thee, 
begun  to  be  worn  by  Christians." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  TertuUian  cvmpc 
sliortly  after  his  couveisiou  to  Chrietiauity, 
put  on  the  ascetic  drees  as  a  Christian.  But 
poaitio'ii  there  is  a  chronological  mark  whicl 
place  the  composition  of  this  treatise  in  the 
caila  and  \m  biother  Geta  had  already  receiTeJ 
AuguHti  froui  their  futlier  Septimius  Severus,  w| 
was  in  a  peaceful  state,  before  the  breaking  out^ 
the  Britons,  about  a.D.  208.  And  it  is  certain 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at  least 
The  s5U]>po8ition  ixlso  that  be  assumed  the  asc 
pasBing  over  to  Montanism,  has  the  chronol^ 
since  he  appears  as  a  Montanist  in  writings  of  i 
The  opinion  of  Salmasiua  that  the  cleigy  at 
culiar  dress,  and  that  this  was  the  palli' 
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TBE   THIRD    OLASa    OP   TEBTUIiLIAu's   WRITHrOB. 
tES   DOQUATIC   AND   DOOUATIC-FOLEMICAL   TREATISES. 


SECTION  I. 
iRXATisxa  c»r  this  class  ookfobkd   sEroEcx  iertülliah  beoakb  a 

MOHTAHIST. 

"t  seema  moat  suitable  to  begin  our  review  of  this  cIobd  rf 
rertidlian'a  writings  mth  that  work  in  which,  without  entering 
nto  the  Bubstauce  of  the  cuiitrovei-aj, — into  the  discussion  of 
iny  j>articular  doctrines  with  heretics,— his  object  is  to  prove 
hat  they  were  not  justified  in  prupoundiug  any  new  doctrines, 
tnd.  thus  to  constmct  a  formal  argument  against  all  heresies ; 
liis  work,  in  accordtmcc  witli  juridical  phrasBolügy,  he  en- 
itled  Frcescriptio  adversiis  Ifceretkm.  Hero  the  question  arisea 
whether  decisive  marks  of  Montaivisni  or  Aiiti-Montanism  are 
O  be  found  in  this  lnwk,  or  at  least  such  aa  will  determine 
rith  some  probability  to  which  clfiss  it  belongs.  In  the  first 
ilace,  it  ia  evident  from  his  own  words,  that  he  composed  thia 
rork  before  his  other  writings  in  controversy  with  particulai 
leretics  or  any  particular  teachers  of  heresy  :  for  he  says  at 
he  close  of  it, — "  But  now  we  fiuve  argued  generally  against  all 
lereaies,  that  they  ought  to  1»  kept  back  by  certain  and  just 
ind  neoessaiy  rules,  ii'om  makiug  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  tlicir 
liaputes.  As  to  the  rest,  if  the  grace  of  God  favoui*  ns,  we 
ihaJl  give  a  speciiil  answer  to  some  of  tbem."  '  Certainly, 
hese  words  cannot  apply  to  the  short  notices  resj>ecting 
leresies  that  follow  in  some  manuscripts,  but  only  to  all  his 

•  Cap.  xlv.  "Sed  nunc  quidem  genoralitar  actum  est  nobis  ad veww* 
mreses  omnc-B  certia  et  jualie  et  necefiearii»  pi«swt\'^\.\o'B.\\)ra»  t«.'^«^^w'4vA.■BÄ 
^  eollatione  /^cripturarnm.    De  reliquo,  ü  I>e\  gnXv^  «ÄXiSiötv'v.»  tXiasa. 
UptjJJter  qulbasdam  reapoadobimoa."  ^ 
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«rititigv  a^^iiiiiHt  tbem  ;  but  tbe  mi 
wonl«  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  thai  som« 
hero,  wliich  waa  suppurted  by  that  uusuiti 
Ronii!  fdnrrgij  hau  J,  which  by  internal  e\T( 
tiillidu's  ikutliDrship.     As  that  apj^eiirs  soc 
tniulo  by  Koiue.  and  lately  by  Vou  Colin,"  a 
that  Turtiillian  in  Home  of  thooe  polemical 
thi»i  Ixxik  a.s  if  he  had  theo  first  resolved  \ 
work  ttt  «onii«  future  time ;"  wheu  I»e  savs,  fa 
tlioHe  writings,  that  another  book  would  ai 
of  refutini;  the  heretic«  on  the  ground  of 
Tertullijui  j>ürst>uilic8  such  a  book, —  introdu 
might  iil.s4j  speak  thus  of  a  writing  already 
by  a  fiireign  hand  or  his  own  •  esjieciallv,  ii 
paHtJii^^  rcfui-b  to  this  as  a  reason    why   1 
actual  diHCu.s!siuii  of  particular  heresies, — < 
to  cxpoKe  IiimBcIf  to  the  suBpicion  of 
cuu^e,  by  always  having  recourse  to  that  f« 
of  herotit's  t^i  make  use  of  Scripture,  and 
that  he  luui  already  written  a  lK>ok,  whic! 
froirj  HiH-li  an  imputation.      But  indeed, 
that  he  comj)Osed   this  work  before  his  oi 
niical   writings,  it  does  not  api>ear  from 
wrifton   befuro   he  embraced    Montauistn 
poKiihlo  that  all  hip,  writings  of  this  class 
were  !<iiiistf)uei]t  to  that  event     It  is    o 
an  earlier  ptriitd  he  had  emjiloyed  his  pen 
apolofictic  and  pnxctical  importimee,  and  tl 
awakened   in   him  a  mure  dogmatic   and 
'J'lie  PrfxcrifitifiTi  itself  mijj;ht  have  been  used 
oud   contaiuH   lu   itiMilf  uo  mark   whatev« 
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kept  within  the  limits  of  universal  donatio  tmdidtm.  Only 
inch  an  investigation  must  be  fuiifined  tu  a  öiilijtx't  which 
will  leave  the  rule  of  faith  luiinjiired.'      And  in  another  place 


i 


he 


its  fo 


say», — '•  Aa  long  na  rts  torm  reniaina  in  its  proper  order, 
thou  miu'st  seek  as  much  as  thou  pleasest,  and  discuss  and 
give  full  scope  to  thy  curiosity,  if  juiything  appeare  to  thee  to 
hang  in  duuht,  or  to  be  involvetl  iu  obscurity."  ' 

Thoiitrh  in  the  applicatiou  ;md  ciuTjiug  out  of  such  a 
prescription  against  heretics,  we  can  find  nothing  that  in  itself 
is  at  variance  with  the  clumuiter  uf  M.cintaiiJsm,^th(iugh  it  is 
evident  that  Tertulhan  a«  a  Montanist  could  feel  no  scruple  in 
making  use  of  such  a  prescription, — yet  iu  the  manner  of  dis- 
cussing it  in  this  bouk,  we  must  recognise  many  things  that 
bear  eviilenco  of  a  non-lloiitauiat  spirit.  When  Tertullian 
spoke  of  svhat  might  ho  doubtful  and  disputable,  when  he 
as-serted  that  by  merely  expounding  thcj  Scriptures  the  heretics 
could  not  lie  mastered,  who  made  everj^tliing  doubtful, — a 
person  so  filled  with  the  Montanist  spirit  and  Montanist  ideas, 
mast  have  been  strongly  predisposed  to  n]ipeal  to  the  new 
oracles  of  the  new  propheta,  by  which  so  many  things  hitherto 
doubtftd  would  bo  decided,  and  ko  many  uuccrt^uu  things  be 
converted  into  certainties.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he 
could  be  very  fiir  fioni  making  sut;h  an  appeal.  And  although 
in  this  treatise  it  was  only  his  business  to  maintain  the  stand- 
point which  he  and  the  Montauists  occupied  iu  common  with 
the  cliurch  against  ttie  heretics,  namely,  oppo.sing  tlieir  pre- 
teusious  by  the  univei"siüly  acknowledged  authurity  of  apo- 
Btolic  tmditioti,  yet  it  ia  not  paycholugically  probable  that  he 
could  have  refrained  from  making  at  least  some  allusiuu  tu 
the  new  revelations  which  were  so  important  to  him  iu  every 
res[>ect.  He  says  that  if  any  one  should  meet  with  some- 
thing uncertaiu  and  obscure,  of  which  he  desires  a  «ilution, 
he  ought  to  apply  to  the  learned  among  his  (.Christian 
brethrea  ;'  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  mention  of  the 
jitiw  prophets,  such  as  a  Montanist  must  have  felt  hiniHelf 
oompallcd   to   make.      Aud  yet   it   belonged,   aocording  to 

'  Cap.  lii.  "  Qiiaeramua  ergo  in  liostro  ctanoxtri»  ct  de  nostro,  idque 
untaxat,  quo<l  i^lva  regula  fidcl  potest  in  qutestionein  devcninj." 
'  Cap.  XIV.  ■' Cetoriim  mancntc  Grma  eju*  in  suo  online,  quantum 
bet  quadras  et  tracte»  et  oiiinuui  lil>idinem  curiositatis  efFuDdaH,  si  quid 
ilti  videtur  vul  ainUiguitate  peudere  v«.l  ub^^curiuto  obuuibrau." 
Cap  siv.   "  Est  uiiquti  frater  aUt\mA  dürtOT  ^n,\Ä&  wi« 
Uquis  int-er  exercitaU»  coavereatoa,  a\\<\'a\d.  V&com,  <; 
eaa, "  dko. 
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Tcrttilhiin's  opinion,  to  the  office  of  the  Pa 
onl<?r  of  proplict«,  to  cast  light  on  tho  mea 
Still  iiioro  strongly  must  a  Montanist  hav 
inuke  uoch  a  reference,  when  the  subject  u 
is  the  promise  that  the  Paraclete  should  li 
and  reveal  what  the  meu  of  that  age  coiild 
Certainly   Tertulliau  might  as   a    Montani 
with  the  Gnostics,  who  accused  tiie  apostles 
error  on  numy  points,  have  adverted  to  the  < 
the  earlier  atand-poiot  of  the  apostles  whi 
and  their  later  »tand-point  when.  enlJgh 
Spirit,  and  to  the  promise  made  to  them  o, 
for,  u«  wo  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  deni 
point  of  Moutauism,  that  that  promis«  rei 
sense  to  the  apostles,  and  was  ftüfilled  to 
widtT  scuse  it  was  applied  to  the  new  era 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  new  prophets. 
Montanist  would  hardly  have  bo  expressed 
coiiiou,  as  to  take  no  account  of  that  furth 
promise  which  was  ao  important  to  him,  and 
aided  the  accusations  of  the  opponents  of  Moi 
unwilling  to  admit  the  further  application 
On  this  account  we  are  desirous  of  loo! 
at  these  [lassogcs  in  Tertulliau.     He  says 
tics,  who  appealed  to  Christ's  words,    *• 
find,"   to   show   that   Christ  himself  requij 
iuquiring,  that  it  must  have  been  very  diBTa 
spoke  these  words  to  the  apostles,  who  at  n 
yet  partiiken  of  the  illamination  of  the  Holi 
they  would  know  all  things,  from  the  presej 
apostles  might  be  regarded  oa  teachers  whi 
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in  tlie  othefj  that  what  was  piiraarily  said   by  our  Loi-d 
reference  to  the  apostlesj,  must  admit  of  universal  applica- 
tion to  Cliristians  generally  iu  all  ages ;  but  the  iTiaiiuer  in 
hioh  he  here  expresses  it>  shows  very  plaiuly  thüt  at  this 
rae  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  special  application 
f  this  promise  to  th«  new  revelatioua  of  tlie  Pai-aclete. 
"  Inr^eed,"  ho  says,  "  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  have 
rae  down  to  us  through  the  hearing  of  tlie  Jews,  are  set  forth 
r  :dl ;  hut  most  of  them  heing  directed  to  particular  persons, 
o  r.ot  possess  for  ns  tlie  property  of  an  eshortation,  but  are 
,n  oxatiiple."  '      It  is  evident   that  Tertnllraii,  since  he  felt 
msölf  compelled  to  mention  the  possible  general  application 
if  these  words,  could  so  much  the  less  have  omitted  to  repre- 
mt  the  special  valne  which  these  words  must  possess  frona 
e  stand-point  of  the  Muutanista  in  reference  to  the  new  re- 
lations.   He  would  in  this  way,  as  happens  here,  have,  iu  fact, 
preaaly  contradicted  his  own  Montanist  principles.     More- 
■ver,  in  contradiction  to  Montanism,  ho  i-efers  expressly  to 
ihe  apostles  the  words  of  Chriatj  that  he  had  still  many  things 
say  which  the  men  of  his  svge*  could  not  apprehend.    Also, 
e  might  here  mention  two  other  things  as  markg  of  non- 
ontanism,  though  without  attiiching  any  great  importance 
them.     Tertullian  expres.se3  hini-^lf  in  one  passa«;e''  as 
if  Peter  was  called  the  Rock  on  which  the  church  is  built, 
and   the  power  to  bind  and  loose  wus  given  him  by  Christ ; 
lUt  as  a  Montanist,  he  disputed,  iis  we  have  seen,  the  appli- 
tion  of  these  words  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  lloman  bisliup« 
as  his  successors.     He  maintained  that  these  words  referred 
to  Peter  only  as  a  man  specially  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
ipirit,  and  to  all  spiritales  komines  equally  with  him.    Never- 
iheless,  by  what  Tertullian  here  says,  such  a  general  reference 
of  these  words  is  not  excluded     Thou,  tnio,  we  may  here 
notice  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  the  Roman  church 
and  the  Roman  bishops,  by  which  we  recognise  in  him  a  man 
vereucing  the  Roman  church  as  the  ecclesia  apostolica  for 
he  West,  and  still  raaintaiaing  a  friendly  rehntion  to  the 
man  bishops.     We  know,  indeed,  that  aa  a  Montanist  he 
involved  in  a  violent  schism  with  the  Roman  church, 
t  we  would  not  confidently  pronounce  this  to  be  evidence 
the  non-Moutanisni  of  this  treatise ;   for  although  aa  *. 
ontanist   he  was  in   many  respects  «n   o'p'poTveoX  o1  ^Jv\"a 
^maji  bishops  and  reaisted  theii  pre^ensaoiaa,  "J^X»  ^t^  mvsgcÄ. 
'  Cap.  rilL  •  Cap.  xa.i\.  *  "^"^^^ 
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fofgvt  all  tbi»  wbun  engagod  in  conflict  with  the 
eacnuiM. 

hut  for  the  later  post-montanist  origin  of  this 
ucoiint  in  it  iu  refereuee  to  Hermogenes  has  been 
f«.>r  Tartulliaii,  aa  a  Montanist,  viuleutlj  attacked  h 
we  aeo.  many  things  which  he  says  against  him  an 
with  Ilia  own  Montauism.  In  the  reyula  jidei,  ' 
tiilliiin  quote»,  one  of  the  reeennions  of  the  essential 
doutnue  which  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Apos 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  fiv>ni 
ref'eronoe  liaa  been  uupposed  to  Hcrmogenes  as  tlie 
of  this  doctrine.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  i 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  proved  to  have  been 
for  lis  in  tlie  whole  contest  opposition  to  the  C 
treutcd  of,  and  this  opposition  is  a  leading  topic  t 
tl>u  Work,  everything  said  by  Tei-tullian  in  it  is  fiilly 
for,  But  certainly  in  two  ]:ia8sag:es  there  is  an  exp 
enoe  to  Ilermogenes,  yet  we  cannot  consider  tha 
Tertullian  appeura  iu  this  treatise  as  an  Opponent  a 
genes,  118  a  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  after' 
hiul  embraced  Montanisni  j  for  as  we  must  hav 
noticed  iu  uiiwy  instances,  that  tendencies  and  id 
Tiirtul'iiin  hiid  adopted  before  that  event  were  tal 
with  hiiu  into  Montauißui  ;  so  liefore  be  passed 
Christian  stand-point  to  Montanisni,  he  might  1 
an  opponent  of  one  who  assailed  the  creative  powi 
by  a  doctrine  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  Greci 
Sophy,  wliicli  appcait'd  to  him  t.o  injure  the  simplic 
Goßpel  ;  mid  tiie  opponent  of  one  who,  fi'om  the  ft 
of  a  cold  objectivity  hateful  to  TertuUian's  glowing 
feeling,  wiva  not  afmid  as  a  painter  to  borrow  objeo 
art  from  tlie  heatlieu  mythology.  We  know  too  littl 
ing  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Hermogenes  and 
date  of  Tertiillians  passing  over  to  Montajiisni  t 
anything  against  snch  a  supposition. 

Tiiia  treatise  ©f  Tertullian's  was  occasioned  by  tl 
dinte  necessities  of  the  much-agitated  church  a 
de%'eloping  itself  in  conflict  with  heretics.  It  was  i 
experionce  that  men  and  women  who  had  belonged  I 
sidenihle  time  to  the  church,  had  acquired  great  rcpi 
it,  avid  livtVvtirio  \\vui  R.^j^eaxeA.  cT.ii.\s\\\iäa  of  firmnea 
feiitVi,  wevti  \jioui^\t  -vmä.««  >;}e\«  SaAjMssv«»  •i's.  sjtv^  -««ä«, 
gpreading  avouaOL  \,\iecQ.-,  vaaÄ.  "vsv  cMiösfcsajis::^^^«^, 
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weaker  believera  were  eurprised  and  disturbed.     The  thought 
might  well  arise  iti  such  persons'  minds, — "  J[ust  not  these 
aect^  have  right  on  their  side,  in  virtue  of  which  thcj  obtain 
access  to  ao  many,  and  tw  persons  of  such  chanitter  ?"     As 
Tertullian   says,    "  Tiiere   are   j>eople   who  am  struck  with 
astonishment  at  certain  |>ersoiis  who  have  been   wiught  hy 
bereay,  and  are  built  up  to  niiu."'     Heretics  gain  an  entrance 
for  thoinsclvos,  first  and  chiefly,  by  appealing  to  holy  writ  j 
from  this  at  first  they  deduce  their  doctrine,  and  wisli  thence 
to  cai'ry  on  the  warfare  they  have  commenced  against  the 
church.     The  less  the  multitude  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
torical records  of  rehfjion,  the  less  are  they  exercified  in  the 
right  interpretation  of  thera  ;  and  the  greater  their  deficiency 
in  the  right  principles  of  interpretation,  bo  much  more  easily 
are  they  tlie  prey  of  heretics.     On  this  account  Tertidlian 
was  aniioiia  to  furuisih  believers,  if  possible,  with  a  preserva- 
tive a^iinst  heresies  tliat  would  be  independent  of  the  inter- 
pretati^tn  of  scripture.     And  since  experience  had  proved  that 
nothing  was  g;iinBd  hy  an  exegetical  dispute  in   which  men 
proceed  on  diiferent  as-sumptiona  and  principles,  and  the  weals, 
who  saw  that  heretics  could  ahvavB  adduce  reasons  for  their 
opinions,  were   thereby  led  uBtmy,  Tertullian  thought  that 
lie  uiu.st  seek  out  another  nrethod  of  refuting  heretics,  and  of 
«stabl  isli  iug  believers.     He  says,  "  Our  adverstiries  urge  the 
ScrifiturcH  upon  us,  and  by  this  their  boldness  they  unsettle 
Bouie  ;  and  in  the  actual  conflict  they  weary  out  the  Btrong, 
♦hey   captiim  the   weak,  they   dismiss   the   undecided   with 
Bcniples."     "  What,"  he  esckdms,  **  wilt  thuu  gain,  who  art 
auofit  ijraotised  in  the  Scriptures,  when  if  thou  riefcudest  any- 
thing  it  is  denied  by  thy   adversaiT,   and   if  thou  deniest 
Buythiug  it  is  defended!     Tliou  wilt  lose  nothing  but  thy 
■voice  in  the  debate,  and  gaiu  nothing  but  worthless  praise  on 
Bocount  of  the  blasphemy  of  t!iy  opponent.'     But  he,  if  there 
|>e  any  such  person,  for  whom  thou  enterest  into  discussion  of 
ftho  Scriptures,  that  thou  mayeet  confirm  him  when  wavering, 

'  The  w(irda  of  I'mil  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  SL-ein  to  Iiave  äuggt.>8te<l  to 
^ortuliinn  ttiM  ttiugulai  |)biaMuli>j|!;,v  ;  aaii  be  alnu  a|.ipcai-B  Lo  urn  l.lia 
^urd  atilipcare  ia  an  irunicfti  »enxe. 

■  Dr.  Neaniler  in    his   imntiliaion   folio««   the  reading   in    Semler's 
edition,  "Nihil  canseijaeri».  nid   vilem   dc   Mii^phcmaiione  laiidtm ;'' 
but  oitier  editors  read  ihü  lavter  caui-e,  "ni.si  bileui  d«  Vi\Äs\>\,\c\»"iV\wv<&^'' 
emitting  "laudem,"  which  is  adopted  in  Mr. DoAg^oua  vx14a.■A».^A^1^ 
Oxfo"*'   JS^^.    "  thoo   wilt  gaia   nothing    but.   \ex.av\üx^  ^^^j\a  ^\-^ 
)fjMMpbemj^.'    Vide  TerttäL  Opera,  ed  Sentier,  ^o\.  u.  p.  Yl .-  t». 


lictoru  WC  fullow  Tertullian  any  furthc 
tliu  <iucHtiou  rncctB  us,  whether  he  writes 
Honal  ux{K.'riencc  ;  whether  he  was^  moved 
tXuatiw:  by  an  immediate  necessity  aiimug  fi 
cliiircli'H  development  at  that  period,  and  h 
(Hilar  Hcct,  or  class  of  sects,  with  which  th 
wiw  tis{)e<;ia11y  called  to  combat — whethei 
WHS  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  or  wh( 
mind  all  the  heresies  he  was  acquainted  ti 
bim-d  the  various  marks  which  suited  the  d 
out  distinction,  because  he  wished  rather 
what  was  common  to  all  these  heresies  in  l 
the  church,  rather  than  to  take  account  c 
Ijcculiuiities.  One  thing  is  undeniable,  i 
tiiUian  alludes  in  passing  to  other  heredeE 
the  (tuosticH,  whom  the  church  had  then  esf 
to  whom  Tertulliau's  practical  spirit  formed 
ci>ntrast,  and  against  whom,  or  their  teach« 
writings  were  specially  directed,  stood  ptrec 
But  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  in  v 
of  Gnostics,  or  chiefly  a  certain  cection  of  th 
Western  church  was  peculiarly  annoyed, 
deduces  all  heresies  from  the  Grecian  phiJ 
consider  that  he  was  acquainted  with  specu 
form  of  Grecian  philosophv.  and  that  wh( 
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_  Milts  in  whicli  Marcion  differed  from  the  other  Gnostics. 
Everywljcre  be  saw  only  the  derivation  from  the  one  source  of 
phiJosopliiciil  Bclioola.  It  is  evident  how  much  he  erred  in 
making  use  of  this  assumption,  and  liow  little  he  was  tsipable 
of  uuderstanding  the  pecuJiarities  of  Marcion's  mind,  wheu  he 
P  deduced  i^hircion's  doctrine  of  tlie  one,  good,  holy,  merciful 
p  God,  wlio  otily  redeems-  and  blesses,  but  never  piuiiöhes  j  the 
P  '  God  of  love, — a  doctrine  which  certainly  was  fonned  only 
J^^Jroai  a  one-sided  exa^enition  of  the  peculiar  Christian  view 
■vf  the  Divine  attributes, — it  is  evident  how  he  erred,  I  say, 
^^Sirhen  he  deduced  this  li-om  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  and 
W-"-  traced  back  the  idea  to  tfie  Stoic  aTräOmi.  When  Tertnllian 
lys  of  the  horetica,  that  they  were  continually  apjjenüng  to 
"irist's  wortla^  •'  Seek,  and  ye  sJiall  ftud,"  and  calling  for  con- 
Kniied  investigation  ;  this  applies  more  correctly  to  tlje  specu- 
tive  Gnostics,  than  to  the  niui'e  pnurtieal  Miircionites  ;  or 
'^  Se«  must  Sil  uiiderataud  it,  that  they  said  this  only  in  oppoei- 
t^  ;iou  to  unconditional  dependeuce  on  chureh  tradition  ; — that 
f'^tiey  referred  only  to  cxnitinued  inquiry  after  what  was  the 
^»»«-igina],  unadulterated  d^jcirnie  of  Christ  which  they  wished 
J_  C»  purify  from  tlie  aiitdterations  of  the  Jewish  element  in  tlie 
Rr^ar'suiitions  of  the  churcli.  Whou  Tortullian  says  in  the  pas- 
i  5«-^es  we  have  quoted  respeetiug  the  heretics,  that  they  gained 
I  aready  cTitrance  lor  tlieiiiselves  by  appeaUng  to  holy  writ,  he 
l«:z».ly  asserts  what  will  apply  to  all  the  Gnostics.  Although  it 
t  ^ä«-3  not  true  earuestuefss  with  which  they  so  zealously  t{.\}- 
j^^-^aJed  to  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  ceiiatn  that  they  frequently  era- 
c^^^^ed  qufitatifms  from  the  Eible  in  order  to  gain  an  cntranco 
"■  fclieir  ductriues.  Especially  they  made  use  of  the  parables 
t- Jch  could  bo  most  easily  empli/yed  with  exegetieal  arbitra- 
^täs  in  the  absence  of  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  for 
"  ^ourj)08e  of  iuainnating  sti-ange  uoetrincs.  Tertnllian,  as 
J  aa  Ireuanis,  informs  us  that  the  hei*etica  adopted  such 
^^  *  as.  But  it  was  the  sciiool  of  Mai'ciuu  in  which  the  New 
^  _fc ferment  bibliad  elemeut  prevailed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
^~-*i  tion,  and  which  was  actuated  by  real  earnestness  to  prove 
i^^  doctrines  ftom  the  New  Testament  records,  as  far  as 
received  them,  and  which  proceeded  uprightly  on  the 
^^^^  iple,  to  ackuowk'dge  nothing  aa  Christian  doctrine  which 
-^^  not  lie  derived  from  th.t  source.  The  Marcioni  tea  were 
^Änost  capable  of  gaiiiin>.'  access  by  th\a  meXXioA.  •,  "\v  ^vä 
difficult  to  carr.-  i>ii  an  exegeüca\  i^s^wVo  VvvV  \S.\««^, 
in  nxaaj  points  they  had  the  trutii  ou  X-Wvc  ä^*^«»  *'*>^ 
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could   reprjuch   their    opix>QeDtH    with    mingling  a 
tletuont  with  primitive  Cliristiauity,   and    with  nut  1 
etoiidiog  and  ox;uiiiu  iig  tiio  whole  depth  of  primitive 
tiaiiity.     The  Murciuiiitcs  also  had  spread  more  extei 
tlmn  any  other  sect,  in  the  West-em   church,  and  wu 
furth  a  man  of  Tertulliau's  emiiii^uoe  to  tiie  ooiidict 
he  «iispute«  with  adversaries  who  charge  part  of  the 
with  jgnorauce  of  true  Christianity,   and  appeals  to  tl 
that  Peter  himself  was  accused  by  Paul   of  a  Judainq 
ruption  of  CliriBtianity,'  we  find  here  a  trace  of  Marcion 
one  pasage  in  which  Tertulliau  describes  the  conduct  of  I 
retics,  Li  j>cculia.rly  impcrtaut  for  deciding  the  questiun 
party  he  chiefly  had  iu  view  in  his  pyolemics.     He  sava,' " 
not  omit  a  descrijjtion  of  heretical  conduct,  huw'  wca 
how  earthly,  iiow  human  it  is  ;  mthout  dignity,  without 
rity,  witliout  dis<.iplinti  •  cuiTcs^x'udiug  to  their  (uitL    F 
all,  it  is  uncertain  who  is  catechumen,  who  is  a  believer  I 
tiiem  ;  they  all  alike  a])proach* — they  pray  alike  ;"'  (that 
all  take  part  iu  tlie  sauie  pmyers  ,  tltere  are  no  STjeciul  a 
for  the  catecliumena  and   for  the  baj)tized  ;    at  the  p 
preparatory  to  the  Supj>er  the  ciitechumenB   were  no 
missed  j)  "  also  the  heathen,  if  they  come  iu,  thev  wil 
tliat  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  and  pearls   before  si 
(thi»  no  doubt  refers  to  the  celebmtion  of  the  holv  siij^J 
which  heretics  and  heathens  wore  allowed  to  be  prasent 
tulLiau  doe»  not  allow  the  reality  of  the  holy  eupp»! 
heretios,  nor  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  with  them), 
neglect  of  discipline  they  regard  as  simplicity  ;  and  the 

'  Cap.  xxiii.  "  Propununl  ergo,  ad  BU^illandam  t^oranümn  ti 

postuloniui,  quod  Putriuct  qui  cuiu  eo  eraat,  rvpiebeiiui  aim  ill 

'  Cap.  x\i. 

"  Pari  tor  adeuiit."    It  is  d^iobtfui  whether  we  are  hereto 

fCcleaiatH  or  euduiristiam,  micron  canam  : — wliei  bcr  the  mew 

they  uoiue  in  tlic  dame  laanncr  to  uliurch  at  ihc  public  a.««embliA 

ü  no  particular  place  ippoinled  for  the  baptized  aad  tlie  aiM«ii' 

)ll  retnalQ  ßääcmblcd  togeilier;  the  cat-echimiens  are  not  disall 

ihu  celubi'iitiau  of  the  communion,  when  the  prajrers  bej^jn  s — or. (I 

the  meaning  i.s,  ihey  are  equally  admiitetl   to  the  eelebntiosi 

kupper.     But  this  cannot  ba  understood  as  iT  the  catechuTDenf  If 

partook  of  the  holy  supper  along  with  the  I  aptized.     Such  a  aa" 

admit  unbaptized  pcräoas  to  paruke  of  the  huly  supper,  certajnl? 

never  have  existed.     Taken  in   this  scnäc,  the   expljuiation  di 

uulrnc.    Btt\.  w.  to».^  \»<i  \v'!vitt«Vi>QiA  ka  mean,  that  all  pcTKin«  ** 

in\tte4  \fi  \i'-  ^tescTA,  ax  VXit  o^<?«fraS\a»i.  »Ä  "Cs».  -«.v^^^r,  a«  in  ii 

foV\owa  VW  Tetocttca  \%  Vo  <&&  %\w\{;^'(.  •,  •wä.  i&m 
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tion  we  pay  to  it  they  call  cajolery  ;  -  they  make  peace  with 
all  indisorimiuatdy,"  (that  is,  they  hold  church  cammumon 
■with  all,  without  distinctiou,)  "  it  signifies  Dothiug  to  them 
what  differeuceaof  doctrine  ar«  found  among  them,  provided 
thoy  unite  in  ia.j  tigniug  the  one  truth.  All  promise  know- 
P  ledge.  Tlie  catecluimuus  are  perfect  before  they  are  taught  : 
P  erven  the  icuiale  iioretics,  how  forward  !  who  venture  to  taich, 
r  to  dispute,  to  practise  exorcisma,  to  promise  cm'es,  pei'haps 
J  ~  even  to  Kiptize  '  Their  ordinations  are  rash,  careless,  iucon- 
'  staut  At  one  time  they  appoint  neophytes ;  at  another 
time,  men  bound  to  tlie  world,"  (that  is,  who  are  connected 
with  certain  state  offices  ;  for  ab-eady  a  law  of  tlie  church 
ex-iated,  tlmt  no  one  hound  mu/ieribu^  pnblicis  slionld  venture 
to  enter  the  clerical  calling,  since  it  was  prewumed  that  the 
undertaking  of  such  worldly  husinMS  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  that  vocation ;)  "  sometimes  our  apo-statcs,  that  they  may 
bind  them  to  themselvea  by  the  glory  (of  stjition),  since  they 
-  cannot  by  trutli.  Nowhere  ia  [iromotiou  easier  than  in  the 
,mp  of  rebels,  since  simply  to  be  there  ia  a  merit.  Tliere- 
e  one  man  is  biatiop  to-day,  another  to-morrow ;  to-day  ho 
*B  a  deacon,  who  ttj-morrow  will  he  a  reader  ;  to-day  lie  is  a 
«■•Sresbyter,  who  to-mon-ow  will  be  a  laymau  ;  for  even  on  lay- 
»nen  they  confer  priestly  offices." 

'    It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  in  this  passage  had  principally 
'Dzne  one  dufiuite  party  in  his  thoughts  whose  general  features 
^©  has  delineated  ;  at  least,  what  he  sivys  will  not  apply  to  all 
F'  'b.e  Gnostics.      Many  of  tiicm  aimed  at  estiiblialiing  in  opposi- 
on  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  that  waa  then  forming,  a  liior- 
ihy  of  auotlier  kiud,  a  more  intellectual  hierarchy.     Among 
im,  the  line  uf  demarcation  wna  very   Btrongly   markt«! 
S-tweoii  the  coiiHeciuted  and  the  uucousecrated,  and  the  ilif- 
"■■«nt  ranks.      Certainly,  a  striving  after  simpUcity  could  not 
asserted  of  the  majority  of  them;  there  waa  too  much 
»3ap  and  show.     The  fii-st  part  of  Tertuliian's  description 
►  "•ild  suit   e.\aotly  only  that  party  whoso  imago,  sis  wc  have 
s  B,  must  have  been  vividly  jireseut  to  him  while  composing 
-as  treatise.   It  was  Marcion's  school,  which,  as  it  was  opijosed 
^ÄJie  iutermixture  of  Jewish  aud  ChriBtiau  elements  in  the 
^■»■^^ixolic  church,  was  not  less  so  to  the  hierarchy  that  waa 
n^'ng  up,  to  tlie  injury  of  the  universal  Christian  ^jriest- 
<i.      This  it   was  that  wished  to  reatote  exerj'K^Qftx«  \>öa , 

*'  SiaipliciUUi'w  volaat  ease  prosLntioiiein,  (^&c\^\Viifl&i  co^'os»  'V*''^ 

^^-trtun  haocinium  voc&ai." 
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original  apuBtolic simplicity,  and  accused  tlie  church 
disturbed  it.  But  if,  on  the  oue  hand,  Marcion's  sch 
justified  in  its  oppouition  to  tlie  rising  hierarchical  ( 
tli&l  tliretitened  to  overp<Jwer  tlie  original  universal 
hood  of  t'liriatians,  yet  on  tlie  other  band  it  was  likely  { 
JtH  ojipübitiun  too  fiir,  when  it  insisted  that  everything 
lie  literally  retajncd  as  it  was  understood  to  be  laidl 
the  Pauline  Epiatlea,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  varioi] 
of  development  may  be  distinguished ;  and  hence  thii 
set  itself  against  all  historical  development,  even  whai 
proctfL'f]  from  a  sound  Christian  element.  We  recogn 
sj»ecilicaUy  the  opposition  among  the  Marciouites 
newly-formed  aeiunition  of  the  various  parts  of  divine  i 
that  in  which  all  the  uiihaptized  might  take  a  part  al 
which  only  the  liaptiaed  would  have  a  right  to  attend, — j 
tinction  between  what  was  afterwards  called  the  missa  ( 
menorum  and  the  mmaßdelium.  A»  we  may  peroeiv^ 
language  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23,  or 
every  one  without  distinction  might  frequent  the  meel 
the  church,  and  remain  as  long  as  he  pleased  ;  there 
distinction  of  chxsses,  according  to  which  some  might 
while  others  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw.  Facilitj 
given,  that  those  who  were  not  Christiana  might  d0 
struct  ion  from  what  took  place  in  Christian  worship, 
debired,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  Paul,  tliat  thi 
who  were  without  the  pale  of  the  church  might  be  indl 
enter  it.  But  afterwards  it  gave  offence  for  the  unbap 
join  in  all  the  devotions  of  the  faithful,  and  particularl 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper.  It  becaj 
tomary  to  dismiss  all  the  imbaptized,  not  excepting  U 
chumf  lis — fill  jjArsons,  in  short,  who  were  uot  authori» 
communicants — before  offering  the  prayers  that  were  il 
tory  to  the  celebration  of  the  supper.  Marcion,  % 
J  ways  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  apostolic  simplid 
looked  on  the  new  aiTangements  with  a  suspicious  ( 
iuickly  detected  anything  hiei-archical,  set  himself 
Jhis  separation  of  the  two  jxirts  of  divine  servi 
opinion,  the  holy  supper  coxild  not  be  desecrated 
sence  of  the  catechumens;  and  he  was  desirous 
future  they  should  tiike  a  part  in  all  the  devotion 
from  .lerovue'a  qaoVjA\t'«w  wiVx*  <i<^\«avw\tarY  on  thfli 
the  ÜaV.üiswiR,  cV.  v\.  ?>,  V\m\- ^Vm«s<s^^  nXw*       -^ 
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ians  wlio  were  already  baptized ;  which  he  referred  to 
the  full  jiartiiiipatiuii  iu  tlie  vvliuie  of  the  paljiic  semce.  Cer- 
taiuly,  Miircioii  could  not  witli  perfect  justice  appeal  ui  this 
respect  to  t  e  pattern  of  the  apostulio  chiUTh;  for  since  that 
timo  auütlicr  relation  had  boeu  constituted,  which,  indeed, 
mij^ht  have  g,iven  ocL'asion  to  thia  new  arrangement  of  tlie  two 
pu-Ui  of  ]i\iblio  worship.  In  the  lipostolic  churfh,  the  cele- 
bration of  tht'  holy  supper  was  of  itself  Kepamted  frotn  that 
part  of  woiTship  in  which  all  the  unbaptized  could  join ;  for  it 
was  then  cot  connected  with  the  eervicc  which  was  held  in  the 
morning,  but  closely  connected  with  that  common  ineal  of 
believers  which  was  tixkeu  iu  tbe  evening,  the  a^ajw ;  and  m 
thia  natui'Eiily  none  but  those  could  join  who  had  already  been 
iucorpurated  in  the  chui'ch  by  baptism.  But  the  case  waa 
altered  wJicu  the  isnp[K:r  was  aeparated  from  the  agajw,  and 
made  a  ]>art  of  the  moi-uing  service.  This  prolmbly  gave 
occaüion  to  that  separation  between  the  mMsfl_/i</e/(wm  and  the 
missa  catechumenorum,  which  was  opposed  by  Mai'ciou. 
Without  doubt  also,  we  recognise  in  whut  Tert-uUian  says  in 
the  passage  quoted  I'rom  the  Frcpucriidio  reRjiectiug  the  ooa- 
sepiratiou  of  the  catuclmmena  aud  the  baptized,  a  mark  of 
Marcionito  views.  So  hkemae  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  want 
of  a  proper  distinction  l>etween  the  priests  aud  tlie  laity.  The 
spirit  of  Marcion  led  him,  no  doubt,  to  uphold  tlie  principle  of 
the  universal  [»riesthood.  Yet  we  by  no  meaua  maintain  that 
Tei-tuUian,  in  the  whole  of  this  dclincatioDj  waa  thinking  only 
of  the  Marcionite  party.  Although  he  borrowed  from  the 
Marciouite  party  the  outlines  uf  the  picture  he  haa  here 
di-awn,  still  he  would  not  be  aatisiied  with  that ;  but  as  he 
was  disposed  to  combine  all  that  was  heretical,  in  its  opposi- 
tion against  the  chm*ch,  into  one  picture,  a  pictiire  which  he 
would  readily  distort  into  caricature,  he  would  easily  intro- 
duce into  this  geuoral  picture  several  other  traits  which  were 
bt>rrowed  from  other  \'ery  different  ajipearances  among  the 
sects.  What  he  saya  of  the  position  of  females  in  the  church 
may,  indeed,  have  occurred  in  other  gnostic  parties;  but  it 
hardly  suita  the  Marcionite  sect,  since  Marcion,  who  adhered 
firmly  to  Paul,  wiadd  have  strictly  observed  the  iiijunetion 
that  women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churchea.  But  may 
we  not  discern,  iu  the  reproach  which  Tertullian  casta,  in  the 
ooDclusion,  on  the  heretics,  a  trace  of  what  va  woX.  xao\\\Ä\ös*.'\ 
For  could  tlje  MontaniHt,  wl  o  had  propViete^saea 'aX- "OaeVesA  di 
ida  party, — wh  ■■  fouud  females  in  hia  c\i\iro\ie&  \>ÄsA\>a»¥Äft^  ** 
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divino  visions  ami  «Ireams,  from  whom  disci« «ur»-s  iva^ 
inviäl>lu  wnrlii  nnd  hesiling  of  diwases  were  soug 
such  li  |j«r8oii  luive  tiiii8  expressed  hiintjelf  ixi  coot] 

From  all  Und  Im»  been  said,  it  will  Uiert-fore  I 
Tcrtiilliiin,  nmoTiif  i\w  various  lieretica,  hud  the  Gn 
cially  in  view;  that  he  brought,  together  all  that 
without  dislinction,  and  jvt  in  many  of  his  ref« 
Marcionite  »eot  was  piirticularly  present  to  his  ndi 

Now,  a&  Tertulliixn  aimed  to  satisfy  those  persa 
been  stumbled  at  the  withdniwal  of  Christians  of 
from  iiii])urtant  statious  in  the  churcli,  he  was  ob 
pliiiu  the  phentjnieuun  whiL-h  had  occasioned  tbf 
Ik'  uiv'csl  that  t\\\  Christians,  however  advanced,  Bti 
men  liable  to  sin,  and  therefore,  if  they  were  not  wi 
theiiiRelvea,  might  yield  to  temptation.  He  wou 
reK]M>ct  of  j)er8<»n8.  We  recognise  his  untiiunna 
wliieh,  a»  we  have  seen  iu  other  intitances,  would 
the  authority  of  the  mailyrs.  He  says,  "  What 
bishop,  if  a  deacon,  if  a  widow,  if  a  virgin,  if  a  tea 
a  martyr,  were  to  fall  from  the  rule  of  faith  ;  on  t 
dlmll  liercaiea  appear  to  occupy  the  place  ctf  trutl 
tu  prove  the  faith  by  the  persons,  or  the  persons  h 
Mi>  on©  18  wise,  no  one  faithful,  no  one  gi-eat,  exa 
tian.     But  uo  one  ia  a  Christijin  unless  he  pera 

end Uo  we  wonder  concerning  bis 

they  are  deserted  by  some,  since  these  things  'whi 
shuw  us  to  be  Christians,  after  the  example  of  Chr 
lie  a<lducc'8  tlie  example  of  Saul,  and  David,  ax 
and  then  adds,  "  For  it  was  reserved  for  the  Son  c 
to  remain  without  sin."  He  then  goes  on  to  reroi 
fall  of  such  persons  had  probably  been  for  a  Ion 
]>aring  in  their  internal  state ;  that  those  persona  y% 
to  belong  to  the  numlwr  of  true  believers,  did.  not  i 
to  tliem  in  their  internal  churaetcr.  Men  might 
l»y  tlie  outward  ap[>earanc€ ;  God  alone  sees  the  i 
knows  his  own.  Thus  he  regards  the  rise  of  heresia 
proocss,  in  order  to  separate  the  genuine  and  spuri« 
among  Cimstians.  He  looks  ujxm  that  which  i 
pcared  rather  as  injurious  and  dangerous,  as  adva 
the  whale  for  the  development  of  the  church.  1 
the  fi\ct,  that  aa  evil  lu  ^ueral,  without  loeiug  tta 
orim\viÄ^ty,  TKMRl  ?er«e  lot  ^Jwa  Jk-cs Axsyccss^  ^^ 
God  aooQr<\rng  V»  a.  Vv^ss'W«  *A  \\^«.>uaä.-<«'« 
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particular,  ■without  being  less  objectiouable  in  themuelvea, 
a,y  be  of  service,  acoording  to  a  higher  law,  for  the  purifica- 
kicn  of  the  church.' 

But,  however  exocllent  everything  is  which  Tortulliati  here 
vys  in  order  to  satisfy  the  uiinds  of  the  weak,  and  liowever 
correct  his  remarks  on  the  relation  of  heresies  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  church,  yet  he  was  too  much  implicated  in  a 
fierce  oppoaition  to  all  heretictd  tendencies,  aud  in  the  one- 
sidednesg  of  the  church  element,  to  be  alilo  to  explain  ijuffi- 
cieutly  the  phenomenon  which  had  occaKioued  the  aatoniah- 
mcut  and  jjoi-plexity  of  his  weaker  brethren.  TJiat  tlioaa 
heresies  oonld  find  access  to  such  pei-aons  in  whom  it  was 
least  to  be  expected,  was  not  mereiy  and  in  every  ci\se  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  deficiency  in  firm  faith;  but  the  gixjund  of 
it  lay  in  a  defect  belonging  to  the  conception  of  Christianity 
to  which  tlie  persons  alluded  to  had  been  accustomed :  it  lay 
iu  a  defect  of  the  stand-jjoint  of  the  church,  and  a  relative 
correctness  of  the  lieretical  tendency  in  its  controversy  with 
the  church,  a  real  spiritual  necessity,  to  which  those  heretical 
tendencies,  though  in  a  delusive  manner,  promised  satisfaction. 
Thus,  what  has  been  said  will  find  its  application  in  the  spread 
of  gnostic  toudencies,  especially  as  they  were  exhibited  by  the 
Marcioiiite  party-  This  phenomenon,  that  even  persons  from 
whose  fiiith  and  mental  abilities  it  might  have  least  been  anti- 
cipiited  should  be  carried  away  by  heresies,  ought  to  have  led 
the  adherents  of  the  church  stand-point  to  a  strict  sell-exanii- 
nation,  whether  such  an  event  was  nut  owing  to  some  defect 
and  blemish  in  that  stand-point  itself;  as  at  all  times  the 
circulaAiou  of  erroneous  tendencies  should  arouse  all  who  are 
conscious  of  standing  in  the  tnith  to  such  a  self-examination. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  Tertullian  waa  too  confident  of  tlie  full 
and  entire  correctness  of  the  church  stand-point,  to  which  ha 
then  adhered — was  too  much  attached  to  extreme  views — to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  free  judgment  respecting  heresies  in  i-ela- 
tiou  to  the  C;itholic  church.  At  a  later  period,  many  defecta 
of  the  common  church  stand-point  were  exposed  to  his  view 
by  Montauiam,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  but  on  a 
side  which  was  allied  to  the  one-sided  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character;  so  that  in  order  to  have  appreciated  the  relative 

•  Cap.  XXX.  "  Oportebat  enim   bseresc«  ease,  nee  tatnea  ideo  WöÄ-m. 
DKresis,  quia  pbs«  eas  opKirtebat,  quasi  nou  e\.  TdeXutiv  o\)OT\ÄW5\\i  es»». 
Ham  et  Doxa  mum  tradi  oporlebai,  a«d  v«  lTaA\V>T\,  "uo  <¥"*  «xSasB.\ä»* 
iwrasas  defeadaL" 
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eorrectnem  in  certain  hereHies,  it  would  hare  lyeen  ne 
him  to  occnpy  a  quite  different  Btand-tn^iiit,  at  tiie  furllM 
remove  from  hitä  own  peculiar  cliaractei. 

The  Gnoetics,  in  justification  of  their  going  beyond 
common  belief  of  the  church  in  their  inquiries,  appea 
the  words  of  Christ,  "Seek  and  ye  shall  fiml,"  whicb,  iude 
refer  to  a  seeking  of  altogether  a  different  kind  than  llitf 
arising  from  a  speculatire  interest ;  and  the  language  vi  Ter- 
tnllian  leads  us  to  understand  that  even  among  the  adliertnti 
of  tlie  cliurch  there  was  a  party  dispoBed  to  free  inquiry  wlj 
appavr  to  have  made  use  of  these  M'orda  ag;ainst  a  mere  tn- 
ditioiml  faith  reBlirig  on  authority.'  As  was  hi»  wont,  itf 
indulges  first  of  all  in  an  exaggeration,  in  order  to  prove  to  bi« 
opjjouents  that  they  luul  no  riglit  to  appeal  to  that  pa 
He  BO  narrows  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  to  maki 
apply  only  to  tl»e  time  when  they  were  «tiered,  and  to 
Jews  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  supposes  that  sid 
it  was  still  uncertjiin  who  was  the  Measiah,  and  even  John  l' 
Baptist  had  wavered  in  his  faith,  these  words  were  ut 
the  Jews  to  encourage  them  to  search  the  Scriptures,  wl 
testified  of  the  Messiah.  But  afterwards  he  enlarges 
referenoe  of  these  words,  and  allows  that  they  were  said  to  I 
apostle«  Ivufore  thoy  received  tiie  Holy  Spirit.  But  after  i 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  illumination  all 
truth  was  revealed  to  the  apostles,  there  wji«  no  more  ne 
seeking;  from  them  the  fixed  doctrine  was  recjeived. 
last  ho  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  an  »iniversal  ap{il 
tion  of  these  words  for  all  ages;  only  he  subjoins  in  refer 
to  this  case  the  hermeneutical  rule  so  often  laid  down  hy  I 
that  these  words,  like  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  sho 
not  he  applied  in  a  manner  perfectly  indefinite.  NothiugJ 
the  divine  word,  he  says,  is  to  be  Literally  applied, 
regarfl.to  the  special  sense  and  the  special  reference,  h 
opinion,  all  seeking  must  have  a  hmit;  when  that  is  reac 
seekiug  is  at  an  end.  Christianity  is  sometliing  quite  defin 
in  reference  to  it  there  can  be  uo  such  thing  as  a 
seeking,  a  seeking  without  aim  and  object.  He  nieai 
that  men  must  seek  till  they  have  found  what  will 
faction  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  spirit;  and 
other  than  defiuite  Christian  truth.     Suppose  a  man  to  tifl 

.yuloaitatem.*' 
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3und  ÜÜB,  and  faith  occupies  the  place  of  eeeliiiig.  TLusTortiil- 
ian  sete  his  fiice  ngainst  n  seeking  aud  a  doubting  on  religious 
latters  without  rule  or  liudt,  aud  poiuta  to  the  necdfulnesa 
>f  a  Ihiii  truth  in  which  the  religious  element  of  the  spirit  shall 
Ind  repose.     Yet  he  is  veiy  far  from  wishing  to  set  a  limit 
all  further  inquiry.     He  distinguishes  between  the  interest 
rising  from  tlie  imptüge  of  ßdth,  and  that  arising  from  the 
leaire  of  knowledge.     Ho  allows  free  inquiry,  provided  the 
iivine  l-iiith  received  by  fkith  bo  held  fjistj  within  that  ho»in- 
lju"y      After  the  words   which   v,e^  have  already  quoted  in 
lother  couuexiou,  he  adds,  "  The  Lord  says,  'Thy  faith  hath 
ived  thee,'  not  practice  iu  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
res."     And  what  he  describes  as  the  limit  of  all  seeking, 
le  regula  ßdei,  refers  to  the  historical  fundamental  facts  of 
Bvelation  and  redemption.' 

Ab  we  have  remarked  above,  Tertulliaa  designed  in  this 
rork,  as  its  principal  object,  to  eatablish  a  sure  method  of 
iing  oft'  and  refuting  all  heresies,  so  that  it  would  not 
necessary  to  meet  them  on  the  uncertain  ground  of  Scrip- 
irc  interpretation.  This  design,  as  developed  by  Tertullian, 
not  perfectly  novel  :  he  occupies  a  middle  position  iietweeu 
Ireuajus  and  that  later  development  of  the  chm-cli,  of  which 
''incentina  Liienensis  is  the  type.  As  in  the  doctrine  of 
idition  laid  down  by  Irenseus  we  find  the  germ  of  what  was 
thor  matured  dialectically  by  Tertullian,  so  in  the  work 
afore  us  we  find  the  germ  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Viucen- 
tius  Lirenenais  on  the  criteria  of  tnith,  to  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  Unquestionably, 
tradition  by  the  living  word  was  the  original  source  of 
knowledge  of  tho  ChriBtian  faith  ;  but  this  source  could  only 
retain  its  purity  as  long  na  the  living  word  of  the  apostles 
.continued  to  he  heard.  ^\'Tieu  this  was  silent,  and  recourse 
it  was  no  longer  possihle,  tradition  was  exposed  to  per- 
ersiou  aud  obscurity  from  various  quarters,  and  then  the 
fixed,  written  woi'd  of  the  apostles,  not  so  exposed  as  oral 
tradition  to  falsification,  occupied  the  pkoe  of  tiieir  living 
presence  for  succeeding  generations.  But  as  many  errors 
were  continually  arising  from  inattention  to  the  different 
stages  of  historical  development,  bo  that  what  rightfully  bad 
its  place  in  an  earlier  gtaije,  was  carried  into  a  later  witliout 
conscious  discrimination,  where  it  no  longer  had  a  ri^tCvik 

'  Wo  Bhall  hare  more  to  Bay  in  mothei  couufsÜQTi,  ^«Bft'i'ö»^  '''^'** 
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pontinii,  it  littppöued  likcwiMe,  in  reference  to 
thnt  men,  '»eing  onoe  im^cukI' ■mod  to  this  aouroe  of  kno-«rl«!l 
lieliovwl  tliiit  they  nmst  still  continue  to  draw  from 
wilhi>ut  tnkiiig  into  account  the  difFerenci«  of  the  tim 
Mi/risover,  the  uiianimuuB  iratlition  of  the  easeutial  InUlis 
Ihe  OciKiwl  iniglit  with  justice  l)e  deduced  in  part,  from  t 
orij^nd  comiiiunicfttion,  which  might  be  traced  back  to  t 
instnictionB  of  the  mKwtle«,  and  in  part  migitt  be  consider 
aa  the  expressiun  uf  the  universal  Christian  consciousne 
But  RDOthor  criterion  wis  really  needed  in  order  to  test 
to  this  as  the  uucliiUigcahle  essence  of  Christianity,  sin 
hiaturicul  tradition,  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian  m 
BoioiwneBS,  is  subject  to  disturbances.  When  the  idea  of  I 
church  became  (fivested  of  its  internal  spiritual  character,  ti 
idea  of  tradition  woidd  be  also  made  dependent  on  t 
autluirity  of  tlie  chnrch,  deduced  by  the  sucocssion  of  bisli« 
from  the  apostles,  and  tJius  Ltecomes  deteriomte«!  like  t 
former.  Ireoeeua  expresses  the  conviction  that  this  regH 
JUUi  may  be  obtained  eqiiidly  oa  well  bj  the  sound  Xüi 
pendent  exposition  of  holy  writ  ajB  from  tradition.  To  k 
it  w!ia  Rumethiiig  cei'tain  in  itself.  Both  sources  of  knowled 
proceeded  independently,  side  by  side,  with  equal  righ 
But  Tertiilhan  went  a  step  further.  He  made  the  traditi 
of  tlie  ajKistolic  church,  and  of  the  church  in  general, 
sUindjird  of  Scripture  exposition.  He  denied  from  the  fii 
the  oom[>etence  of  heretic«  to  propjund  a  new  docti-iue,  ai 
to  ex]j(>und  Scriptvu-e  according  to  their  mind,  as  far  as  tin 
did  not  agree  with  the  apostolic  chiu-ch,  or  with  the  who 
church  as  derived  from  it,  but  wished  to  set  up  somethii 
new  in  place  of  what  was  original  and  ancient.  The  oppu 
tion  of  the  new  against  the  ancient,  of  individual  judgnia 
against  universal  consent,  these  are  the  prcetcriptiotiet  whii 
te-stify  against  the  heretics.  TertuUian  can  speak  of  0 
jirretcriptio  ;  hut  also  of  several  proEwriptionea  into  whi 
tiiis  one  may  be  divided. 

"  'I'hia  is  the  question,"  says  TertulHan, — "  To  whom  do«  t 
feith  itself  belong  ]  Whose  are  the  Scriptures  1  From  wlw 
and  by  whom,  and  when,  and  to  whom  is  the  doctril 
delivered  by  which  men  become  Chris^.ians  1  For  where* 
the  true  Christian  rule  and  faith  shall  l^e  shown  to  \x-,  tJiC 
will  be  the  tnw  ScdYlvvt«.«  and  expositions,  and  all  the 
Chnstian  tradvüoiva.''  ^Nfet:^^vft^\'«»!».>«^^s^^jj^  ^, 
who  deUveted  t\ie  BSwrne  ÖLViCtocvae  \ß  'Cjxtsa.j,  ^Xmsssq.  'isas^.^ 
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tlie  head  of  the  duirches ;  in  these  churches  the  same 
poctriue  haa  been   tiiught   from   geueratiou   tu  geueration ; 
Jiencc  it  has  spread  iiloug  with  tlie  church,  and  by  it«  dura 
ion,  and  by  its  a^Tvement  with  them,  the  whole  chiirch  ia  aa 
aostulic   one.      Conuaimiun   with   this  apoötulic   church  ia, 
ierefure,  according  to  TcrtuUian,  an  evidence  that  a  person 
m  poasession  of  the  original  doctrine,  the  genuine  canon 
the   pure   interpretation  of  lioly  wiit.      Ho    maintaiua 
lat   since  man  has  withdrawn  himself  from   the   original 
trutli,  he  has  an   interest  in  falsifying  holy  writ.      In  this 
respect  there  is  sometimes  reawon  for  complaining  of  the 
arbitrary   criticism    of   the   heretics ;    hut   cases   have   also 
Dcciured  in  wliicli  injustice  has  been  done  tbem,  since  per- 
sons l>avc  ^one  on  the  presumption  that  a  various  reading 
rhich  has  been  found  among  the  heretics,  waa  fabricated  hy 
lem  in  fiivour  of  their  system. 

\Vlieu  the  Gnostics,  especially  the  Marcionites,  appealed  to 

le  contrariety  between  the  apostles  themselves,   Paul  and 

*eter, — Tertullian  remarked,  ou  the  other  hand,   that  these 

ittiostles  did  not  publish  a  different  faith,  but  only  represented 

le  same   faith  in  a  different  form,  in  consequence  of  the 

iflTiircnce  in  tlieir  spheres  of  labour.' 

But  when  his  opponents  adduced  in  evidence  the  dispute 

Dtwcen  Paid  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  Tertullian  at  fii*st  refuted 

lis  by  a  remark  indicative  of  a  moi-e  unfettered  Bjiirit,  since 

le  Ciindidly  admitted  Peter's  error,  hut  only  maintained  that 

lis  would  not  justify  persons  in  inferring  au  opposition  in 

lis  doctrine  to  that  of  Paul.     But  he  did  not  remain  faithful 

his  unprejudiced  view.     Perhaps  it  did  not  proceed  po  much 

torn  an  excessive  reverence  for  the  apostles,  which  was  afraid 

acknowledge  au  error  in  them,  but  must  be  accounted  for 

ferom  Teitiilliau's  manuer  in  controversy  of  always  pushing 

ifttters  to  an  extreme,  and  not  making  the  slightest  concea- 

ion  to  his  opponents,  that  he  afterwards  put  this  construction 

)n  the  afTuir ;  namely,  that  both  Peter  and  Paul  acted  on  the 

imo  principles  ;  Peter  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  aa  Paul 

fhea  he  censured  Peter  became  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles. 

Thus  he  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  ;  although  otherwise  he 

belonged  to  the  advocates  of  a  strict  trnthfulueSH,  he  here  in 

Dtne  degree  rehncjuished  it,  through  an  en-oneous  extension 

l>f  the  idea  of  accommodation,  in  order  that  he  migjht  «artfAk^'^ 

OD  equal  manner  the  conduct  of  bol\x  Üie  «.-^ot^^». 

*■  Cap.  xxüi. 
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The  paitio»  with  whom  TortuUiun  had  to  conteni 
the  Marciouites.  urged  agaiiiat  tlic  autliority  of  traditi 
the  chiinhc«  might  have  misundei-stood  the  truth  tli 
been  aimuunced  to  them,  and  probably  mixed  erroi 
it.  Tht'V  appealed,  as  TertuUian  says,  to  passages 
Pauline  EpiBtlea,  aa  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in 
the  churches  are  reproached  for  their  apostasy  from  th 
lud  truth.  They  inferred,  not  without  plausibility,  w 
happened  once  may  happen  again  ;  hence  tradition  ii 
certain  witness.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ex 
and  devcloj)meut  of  the  general  Christian  consciuusna 
that  did  not  exclude  an  intermixture  of  perplexing 
"Well,  then  1"  says  Tertullian,  "all  the  churches  mui 
erred  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  can  have  taken  care  of  not 
lead  it  into  the  truth  ;  he,  who  was  sent  for  this  pur] 
ChriHt,  who  was  sought  from  the  Father  that  he  might 
teacher  uf  truth.  This  Stewai-d  of  God,  this  Vicar  of 
must  have  neglected  his  work — sufTering  the  clivirches 
understood  for  a  while  differently,  to  have  believed  difi 
fi-Qin  what  he  announced  by  the  apostles."  Then  he 
forwiml  their  agreement  as  au  evidence  of  truth  :  "  Is 
bable,"  he  asks,  "  that  so  many  churches,  and  so  great, 
have  adopted  the  same  erroneous  faith  ?"  '  He  justly  i 
against  those  who  spoke  as  if  they  were  the  persons  bj 
Ohriatiauity  was  first  brought  to  light — that,  on  suci 
position,  the  whole  church  must  hitherto  have  cxistei 
purpose.'  He  here  again  applies  the  principle  which 
frequeutly  made  use  of,  that  the  truth  is  everywhi 
oiiginal,  and  tliat  error  fiiBt  existed  a*  a  counterfeit  of 
But  we  have  alretidy  remarked  that  Tertidlian  probab! 
in  the  ai>plicatiün  of  this,  iu  itself  a  correct  principl 
are  here  obliged  to  say,  that  the  most  oiHginal  of  sJI 
tainly  the  truth  :  but  although  the  original  ground  a 
remains  firm,  the  distui'biug  element  of  error  xoi 
mingle  with  it,  and  then  the  power  of  the  ori^nal  tn 
again  make  itself  felt  in  the  reaction  against  the  error 
origin.  Hence  this  rule  can  never  be  so  mechauically  i 
in  order  to  distinguish  error  and  truth  in  the  chui 
one  another. 

'  Cap  xxv'm.  ^  C»!^.xsit. 

■uccediU" 
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As  we  have  seeu,  Tertullian  wished,  after  he  had  furnished  ia 
is  book  ÜU  Prescriptiuiis  a  general  preservative  <i^inst  here- 
ics  ill  general,  to  commence  an  attack  on  particular  heretical 
loctriuea  and  sects.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  com- 
itiiig  the  Gnostics  iu  that  work,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
chool  of  Marciun.  It  was  natunil,  therefore,  that  hia  first 
jecial  polemical  treatise  should  be  directed  againnt  the  same 
1S8.  But  we  have  no  longer  that  work  in  the  form  ia 
rhich,  a-i  Tertuhiau  himself  says,  it  wna  originally  composed ; 
>r  we  leara  from  his  own  words,  that  he  at  fiiist  published  it 

a  form  with  which  he  was  afterwards  dissatisfied.  Ho  re- 
sed  it,   but  the  work   in  this  revised  state  was  circulated 

linst  his  will,  before  it  had  received  the  fiual  amendments.' 
[ence,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  moved  to  recompose  this 
sleraical  treatise  entirely,  and  to  send  it  forth  as  quite  a  new 
rork."  And  in  this  state  the  five  books  against  Marcioii  have 
)m^e  down  to  us.  Tiie  work  in  this  form  was  completed  by 
rertulliau,  not  immediately  after  the  Prüescnptio,  but  when  he 
id  written  several  dogmatic  and  dogniatic-poleraie  treatises, 
[his  explains  what  woidd  otherwise  he  inexplicfible,  that  Ter- 
ilMau,  in  his  work  against  Marcion,  meatious  his  treatise  on 
le  Resurrection  a.s  already  written,  and  in  the  latter  book  he 
leutions  the  work  against  Marcion,  aud  the  treatise  De  Anima, 

already  written.  Further,  he  mentions  also  the  treatise 
Carne  Ckridi  as  also  written.  Bat  if  we  turn  to  this 
ktter,  we  find  montioQ  in  it  of  a  work  agidnst  the  Guostics, 
id  his  book  JJe  Tf^limonio  Animtv,  as  already  written;  oa 
le  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  his  book  on  the  Resurrection  as 
sing  still  to  be  written,  but  in  this  latter  work  he  mentions, 

wo  have  remarked,  his  hook  De  A  nhna  as  alrearly  written. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  this  book  De  Anima,  we  find  his  book 

'  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  *'  PrivDum  opascultim  quasi  properatnm  ■pleulot« 
po3tc;i  eoinpoüitione  rcÄcidoram." 

*  "Si  <|uid  retro  ^eaiuiu  est.  nobis  adveiana  "ÄaittXQiQBax  i«»^^'*""''^ 
TtderiL  Noi'am  rem  nggrcilimuT  ex  veLete." 
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on  ihc  Origin  of  the  Soul,  (Z)«r  Censu  Auimte,) 
bonkji  nguiutil  lluruiogvnu)  aud  Maroion,  nicntioued  ai 
wrilU'u  ;  ami  ho  noUocs  therein  ü  work  ogainist  the ' 
— tiguinnt  tlicir  tlf>ctriue  of  the  Demiiirgas,  as  sti] 
written,  which  perhuj«  may  rcfur  to  his  book  agiünst 
Umtiuiuiu.  Thiut  wu  are  taken  Ijack  to  the  wuris 
UcriuoycueM  {Advergu»  Hemwgenem),  as  the  first 
ThoBO  aprxtreiitly  conflictiug  statements  can  now  1 
explaiiiciL  It'  we  bear  iu  mind  the  various  forma  of 
ogiiiiiat  Miirciou,  it  ib  very  evident  that  he  might  bi 
putted  it  iu  ou«  of  tlio  first  forms,  before  other  treatist 
yet  woro  followed  by  that  work  in  its  present  ai 
fidii^lied  state.  If  we  compare  these  citations  from 
WTitiii)^  both  those  that  are  lost  and  those  that  hi 
down  U)  UH,  we  sludl  not  only  be  able  to  perceive  tha 
logical  oi'dcr  in  which  these  works  succeed  one  anot 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  Tertullian  in  hiH  mental  w 
and  examine  how  the  thought  of  on©  work  succeede( 
another,  aud  wliat  was  the  connexion  of  ideas  iu  the 
tiou  of  hia  various  works.  Firet  of  all,  we  shall  o! 
this  comparisiou,  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have  i 
rosjiectiug  the  relation  of  the  work  on  the  Prescri 
the  order  of  this  class  of  Tertullian'a  writings.  In 
against  Marcion  in  its  present  form,  he  appeals  to  the 
by  means  of  which  he  was  wont  to  refute  the  hereti« 
in  th-e  Prescription.'^  From  this  it  may  be  presumed 
had  made  olretidy  more  than  an  occasional  u-se  of  tliis 
Fiu^her,  iu  his  work  JJe  Came  Christi,  he  says  < 
after  the  incidental  use  of  such  n  Prescription,  "  but 
already  elsewhere  made  use  of  these  Prescriptions  ai 
heresies,  iu  a  more  complete  manner."  *  Also  in 
against  Hermogenes,  he  appeals  to  the  Prescription  w 
he  ha*l  been  wont  to  oppose  the  heretics.  But  i 
dent  from  what  has  been  said,  the  work  against 
genes  wiia  the  first  work,  or  at  least,  with  the  lx»ok 
Marc  ion,  one  of  the  first  works  wlüch  Tertullian  c 
against  the  heretics.  Therefore,  what  could  induo 
spi.'ak  of  such  a  habit  as  that  alluded  to  above,  if  h< 
already  Iteeu  occupied  with  a  special  book    ou  that 

'  "  Soloo  )□  pnescriptione  advemuB  heareseB  onuiAB  de  testii 
*  "  Seil  v\v^u\üft  cijvLsmoÄi.  \iCT»«Av'>"'w>^*»a  ^^<«x«a»  «s«^ 
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lua  it  will    appear,  that  Tertullian,  after   composing  liia 

[>rk  on  the  Prescj'iptious,  was  led,   iu  addition   to  tLat,  to 

rite  against  Marciou.     A  dognate  controversy  followed  this 

äly,  the  work  against  Hernaogenes,  who,  if  not  iu  other 

oints,  yet  in  dualism  agi'eed  with  the  Gnostics.     But  with 

[ermogcnea  he  luid  to  contend  on  a  special  Bnhjcot,  to  him 

^  no  small  inaporfcance, — the  relation  of  tlie  Jioul  to  Cod.     On 

lis  account  he  was  induced  to  compose  his  work  De  Censu 

\nimcB,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  tha  contents  of 

rhich  may  be  gathered  from  the  treatise  De  Änima.     Since 

his  work  De  Censu  Anlmae  he  treats  of  the  marks  of  the 

slalionship  to  God  in  the  soul,  he  waa  led,   probably,  to 

iihirge  upon  one  of  theso  marks,  the  testimoitia  animcB  natur- 

tiller  Christiaiifv,  of  which  wc  have  already  spoken,  and  was 

ae  origin  of  his  work  Be  Testimonio  Animte.     With  thn 

lestion  concerning  tho  soul  was  also  connected  tha  question 

meeting  the  history  of  the  soul,  the  original  condition  of 

>an,  the  varioiw  destinies  of  eoula  after  death,  the  preemiueuce 

the  state  of  the  martyrs,  tlie  distinction  of  Hades,  of  the 

BneraJ  receptacle  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  seat  of  perfect  hap- 

iness — of  Paradiae.     This  led  to  the  composition  jf  Ins  work 

}e  Paraditso,  wliich  has  not  come  down  to  us.     Further,  he 

procee<led  from  particidaj-s  to  generals,  and  occupied  himself 

ritli  an  examination  of  all  questioua  relating  to  the  origin  and 

iture  of  tho  aoid;  this  gave  rise  to  his  yiork  De  A nima. 

loreover,  as  he  always  kept  in  view  the  controversy  with  the 

}noBtic8,  ho  combated  the  sect  of  the  Valeiitinians  in  a  sepa- 

ite  treatise.     Thus  he  mu.st  have  Iwcn  led  to  attack  particii- 

irly  the  doctrine  of  this  paily  on  the  peculiar  constitntion  of 

ae  body  of  CLrist,  and,  generally,  the  reality  of  tlie  whole 

human  appearance  of  Christ,  against  all  tlie  varieties  of  Do- 

oetitsm.     And  in  couaequenc«  of  the  connexion  between  the 

doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  true 

tnman  body,  and  the  resurrection  as  fonn<led  on  the  reality 

the  death  and   resurrection  of  Chriat,  he  was  induced  to 

^indicate  the  doctrine  of  the  rusurrectiou,  especially  agtiiust 

le  Gnostics.     After  having  extended  his  polemics  so  far,  he 

Dturned  to  take  up  the  controversy  with  Marcion  again,  and 

give  oompletcnoss  to  his  first  work.     Thus  we  see  that  thia 

Blies  begins  with  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  and  closca 

rith  the  work  against  Marcion.     According  to  ttvve,  ot^eT  hj* 

ah  to  review  the  works  of  winch  "wc  bovc  ^xevv  \X\e.  ^\^\«ä^ 

id  shall  speak  first  of  the  treatise  agaiusst  "Rettao^ewe». 
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Tttrtiillianfc  »utroversy  with  Hermogenos  is  of    ^  _ 

order  t«  murk  the  reluti"<u  in  which  Christian  TlieJsift' 

setited  iUielf  to  the  coOsicioiisüefiB  of  the  ancient  ix-orld. 

lÜ8ti>ry  of  the  rfligious  and  philosophical  development  of 

buiiiau  miuil  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  CliristiaJ 

bears  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  tho  idea  of  an  uncuaditi 

creative  tvct  uf  God,  of  an  al»aolut«  freedom  or  aJmiglitina 

God  as  the  ground  and  cans«  of  all  existence,  is  indisBoli 

connected  with  revealed  religion,  and  is  foreign  to  rcasou 

to  itself,  which  strives  in  tbat  direction  to  explain  all  di 

from  itself.     Tho  statid-point  of  antiquity  that  most  ii« 

0orrt«pi>nd8  to  tho  religions  interest  was  that  of  a  kiiii 

dualism,  when  niau,  on  one  hand,   could   not  raise  hin 

ahove  tlie   con teni illation  of  nature,   but  yet,   on  the  ol 

hand,  maintained  the  idea  of  a  freely  acting,  d       -       ' 

sonal,  Hclf-conscious  God,  aB  the  highest  inlell)_  i 

God  was  viewed  aa  a  Creator  or  Maker,  conditiuiit. i  i;  :• 

existent  matter,  and  two  causes  were  recognised  in  the  de« 

raent  of  the  universe,   the  power   of  nature   and  of  di 

providence — an  irreconcilable  contradiction.      Such  a  con 

tion,  we  thiuk,  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  doctrine  of  PI 

But  the  later  Platonism  struggled  to  siurmoimt  this  coi 

diction,  and  to  reach  a  monifsm  through  a  theorj'  that  m 

at  explaining  all ;  in  place  of  the  acting  God,  the  Absolut*-. 

introduced  the  ot,  out  of  which  by  virtue  of  an  indwi 

necessity'  everytliiug  was  developed  to  the  last  being  in  ß 

ence ;  according  to  this  conception  the  Hyle  only  apjieait 

the  limit  of  this  development     The  Sucinian.s  luid  ri^l( 

their  side  when  they  combated  the  opinion,  that  the  dod 

of  a  creation  in  the  Christian  sense  belongs  to  the  trütl 

uutm-al  religion,  which  may  Ix;  ascertiünod  by  reason  i^ 

and  umint-aiued  that  this  doctrine  belonged  only  to  revi 

religion.'     Tliey  could  appeal,  not  without  reasoii,  to  tbel 

mony  of  the  history  of  religion,  as  well  as  that  of  tin 

philo-siiphy.     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  objoctod 

Paul  in  tho  beginning  of  tho  Epistle    to   the   RoniftM 

'  "It  can  hanlly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Socinianiein  tfinjUtJ 
creation  out  uf  nothinK,  l»ut  rattier  a  creation  out  of  pre  .  4 

For  aUhough  the  Rnooviau  catechiäin  is  silent  on  this  p,,i  ? 

designudly  to  hunille  the  ducirine  of  ciealion   very  sn 
F.  SocVuM*  Ka»  uiA  ftuv^Mwed  kimaelf  upon  it,  yet  we  j  '■ 

dftxircd." Dvr  .Socwvaniamua,  Ani.  AaT^ufulVU.  -«kit«,  ^iw^ 
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bed  faith  in  one  God,  who  created  all  things,  as  inde- 
ident  of  revelation,  and  arimng  from  the  contemplation  of 
ic  universe  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  refiigo  in  the  forced 
lanationa  of  the  Sociniana  in  order  to  dispute  thia     Paul 
(rtainly  assumes  here,  that  God  as  Creator  reveals  himself  in 
hia  wurka,  hut  at  the  stimD  time  assiimea  aa  necessiuy  a  corre- 
Bjiouding  receptivity  in  the  human  mind  to  admit  this  revela- 
tion, hy  virtue  of  whicJi  the  outward  revelation  becomes  an 
Inward  one ;  and  he  teaches  us  that  when  the  internal  priii- 
iiple  of  religion  was  oppressed  l>y  worldly-mindeduess,  even 
that  outward  revelation  could  no  longer  find  a  point  of  con- 
uexion  in  man.     We  have  seen  in  the  modern  development, 
that  an  uitural  reason  rebelled  against  the  theisjn  of  revela- 
tioQ,  in  order  to  explain  everything  from  itself,  although  at 
first  it  allowed   that  doctrine  of  a  creating  God  to  remai. 
as  £omethiug  fmiiided  in  the  religion  of  reason,  yet  the  äame 
principle  in  the   modern  history  of   the  humun   mind   has 
driven  it  beyond  these  limits,  even  to  deny  this,  in  order  to 
resign  itself  entirely  to  a  pantheism  that  denies  everything 
auijermundane,  only  to  fintl  it-nelf  repeated  everywhere,  and  to 
regard  everything  as  only  its  own  work.     Hence,  aa  that  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  enters  iato  the  consciousness  first  of  all 
with  Christianity,  this   difficulty   must   oppowj  itself  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  where  there  is  not  an  uncoi; 
ditional  submission  to  the   new  principle  of  the    universe. 
There  was  no  need  of  specuhitive  thinking  as  it  was  developed 
in  the  old  world  to  find  here  a  stone  of  sttmibling ;  it  was 
difficult  for  educated   minds  to   follow  the  bold   soaring  of 
fikith,  in  order  to  rise  above  the  whole  system  of  nature  to  an 
«tct  of  absolute  freedom  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  exiat- 
ence.      Thus   Tertullian    says   thtit    many    weaker   helievora 
■would   rather   agree    with    the    jihiloHophers   that   Oud    had 
cyeated  nil  things  out  of  a  basis  of  existing  matter.     Hence  it 
cannot  be  sur|>rihing  if  a  thoughtful  man  like  Hermogenes, 
'■^ho   had  pas.sod  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  al- 
'^hougli  embracing  the  doctrines  of  Cliristiauity,  yet,  in  conse- 
•«jueucc  of  his  speculative  tendencies,  revolted  at  the  Christian 
<ioctrine  of  the  creation,  and  endeavoured  to  ininf;lc  Ifylo- 
;oiän].  tu  which  his  whole  intellectual  development  hid  been 
abitmiled,  with  Christianity.      It  was  posaiWe  tov  wtr:\vj.  \wx- 
on  sincerely  to  e-sercise  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  WßdeewAex,  ax\Wi 
•oeit'c   tho   other  doctrines   of   Christ\an\ty,  v.\ü\c  ^"^0   "'^^^ 

Inibled  at  that  one  point,  and,  procoedivv^  tA\\i\a  -^TViRWiVk- 
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eeived  opinions,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  even  in  HuIt  WlJ 
the  doctrine  of  tJie  creation  frum  nothing  (which  i 
hiive  been  niisunderstood  if  a  negative  assertion  .. 
into  a  positive  one)  was  not  expressly  laid  down,     lii.u  ii."^ 
Uie  wholo  jH-'cidiiiT  system  of  Christianity  separated  frtini  I 
one  fundunient^d  trntii  could    not  renrjain  in  it«  purilT, 
I«  consistently  rucoi^iised  in  its  true  significance.     Te 
wa«  jicnetrutod  with  this  conviction  when  he  entered  tblii( 
»igiiinst  Honuugcnea. 

Hennogenes  was  probably,  as  might  be  inferred  tt\>oi\ 
natne,  of  Greek  descent»  and  had  settled  as  a  for 
Cartilage.     If  the  former  particular  be    con-ect,  it 
ucoouutod  for  tliat  the  lessojis  of  Greek  phiJoKophy  ex« 
great  an  influence  over  his  habits  of  thought.     He  vtn 
artist,  and  in  the  numerous  comparisouB  wliich  he  emtilu; 
to  make  his  doctrine  intelhgible  it  is  not  difficult  to  recogi 
the  painter.     Tertnllian,  as  we   have    already  percdred 
many  indication»,  was  no  friend  of  art,  although  wesrei 
justified  in  asserting  that  be  held   painting  to  be  in  itsilfi 
art  not  l^ecolmng  the  Christian   f>ix>feissiou.      The  contrwyi 
evident  from  his  hook.  De  Idololniria,  as  we  have  seeti, 
we  cannot  say  that   ua  a   Montanist    he   had    become  m 
strict  in  tins  respect.    And  although  Montanism  could  not  I 
favounible  tu  art,  yet  no  pro<.)f  can  be  found  that  it  must  W 
denounced  the  ait  of  painting  as  unchristian.      But  He 
gene-s  might  have  extended  the  practice  of  his  art,  wiiiciil 
hiis)   was  characteristic  in  relation  to   his  tiiuea.  l>cvondl 
bounds  wLicb  Tertulliau  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  Clu 
Xi'Mx  stand-point     He  appears  already  to  have  risen  sboTet 
Buhjective  opposition  of  the  Christian    consciousness  »r  dJ 
timeg  to  heathenism,  and  advanced  to  an  objectivo  njoitf^l 
contemijlating  mythology,  so  that  lie  felt  himself  at  liK'nisI 
employ  his  art  in  the  representation  of  mythological  Biib)i<^| 
And  thus  perlmpa  we  may  recognise   in   the  artist  aniJ 
thinker  the  stand-point  of  a  man  in  whom  the  fciTour ' 
t.'hrintian   feeling  was  not  predominant.      In    both 
Tertulhan  must  have  been  the  opponent  of  FIenno«»eB€8 ; 
he  regai'ded  him  also  as  culpalile  on  another  account— < 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  had  married  agaia  scf 
limes.     \*evVivc^  Ve\Na»i«J«öai4.^  <5\\<p!ugiQd  in  controvei-sv' 
Tert\\\A\aj[\  ot\  llaa.^. -^«a-rV  «vwc«.\\fe  «rcsktivx^sv«,^.^,,^^!! 
holy  "wvvt  ibQ  \avi^\Ti«i»  »"i  i!L'8«ÄW\A^«sccrÄi^^^^,^,g^ 
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the  proliibitiou  of  Montiinism..'  Perhaps  Hermogenes  be- 
longod  to  those  opponents  with  whom  Tcrtnllian  had  to  con- 
tend as  a  vindicator  of  tbe  MontaniHt  principle  of  iljuogamy ; 
it  may  bave  been  that  he  stood  at  the  bead  of  this  Antimon- 
tanist  party. 

Ht-rmogenes  cnme  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostic 
emanation-doctrine,  and  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  univei-se  out  of  nothing.  He  eiideavoiired  to  show 
there  could  be  no  such  world,  that  it  must  be  the  work  of 
a  perfect  holy  God,  and  that  it  required  the  admission  of 
a  pre-exif>tent  material  conditionatiug  the  divine  creation,  in 
order  that  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  world  created  by  a  per- 
fect Gud  might  be  accounted  for.  The  question  uoxv  arise«, 
whether  Ilcrmogcncs  was  induced,  first  ns.  a  (Christian,  to  re- 
flect more  on  tlie  origin  of  evil,  a  subject  wliich  then  called 
forth  so  much  tliiukiug,  and  whether  lie  was  then  fimt  led, 
since  neither  the  church  doctrine,  nor  that  of  the  Guostica, 
appeared  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution,  to  adopt  the  platonic 
doctrine  of  the  Hyle ;  or  whether  he  brought  thiii  doctrine 
with  him  from  his  ejirlier  philoaophic  stand-point,  and  only 
sought  to  find  new  proofs  for  it  from  the  Christiau  standpoint. 
When  wo  recollect  the  affinity  of  tlie  doctrine  of  H erniugeuo.'ä 
■to  the  neo-platonic  system,  aud  obser\'e  how  this  snhject  alone 
appears  to  iiavo  occupied  his  Christian  thinliing,  we  shall  be 
bmore  inclined  to  adupt  the  latter  view.     According  to  several 

bpreasiuua,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  Uermogenes  only 
hered  to  the  original  platonic  Dualism,  and  thought  that 
tbere  was  an  inde]»eudent  Hyle  which  was  first  organised  by 
«.n  act  of  Goil  fur  the  formation  of  the  universe  ;  but  when 
We  com]MU-o  with  one  another  all  the  fragments  in  which  his 


'  TertiilliiLn'H  oIircutc  cxpre.sAionii  hiita  wliich  we  learn  thia,  are  tha 
'öHowing-,  (I.  i.)  "  Pingit  illiiite,  nnbit  asaidne,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
k  «fendit,  in  anem  oontemnii."     It  in  douliiful  bow  we  are  to  eN))laiii 
lifcie  pimjere  il/icite.     Huet  we  iiDileretand  by  it  that  Teriulliau  rogiirded 
Littintiiiu;  a*  in  ilselT  uttluwful  1     Yet  we  are  not  jiiKtified  in  duiag  iliau 
'»r  the  rea-oua  ijiven  in  the  text;  aud  when  Tertnllian  afterwards  say? 
I^at  Herni[>i;enoa  deupised  the  law  of  Gk^d  becaai<«  tl  wag  oppoRcd  lo  his 
ir-t,,    yet  'l\;riulliiin  coald  not  mean  that  the  divine  Ifiw  condemned 
^kinling  geiierally     We  are  therefore  inclined  to  l)elieve  (hat  wliut  he 
.•.^jsrded  aa  imlu.wfiil  in  the  art  of  painting,^  aa  pmctiHcd  bj  HormoijfcnGs, 
1^^,  that  he  iR-lcutcd  subjects  for  his  art  froni  tbe  heuthtn  nijtholojjy. 
tks  the  other  bttml,  Tertnllian  tinght  believe  himnelf  jusiided  v\\<\viwV\w^ 
l>i»jiiinrf  n  from  the  Old  Testtinient,  auil  thuii  the  word»,  "  Xttgexcv  va  «.t\Ä.^s\ 
(Msteznnit,"  retain  their  iseaning,  (ind  the  other  ^'OTdsA^tt^^^^i  -vcaAa  ■<»» 
k  -^he  Jaw  fur  the  viitdicatioa   of  liis  art,  w\U  rr.fuie  \\'\fe  XxiVwi.)^  «V^o^^^*^ 
^m^  of  the  Old  Testament  in  vindicatioa  «C  Wa  «5eÄU4  -mMtS»»,**« 
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■peonUtive  views  are  prestntod  to  tis,  we  .«liall  rather 
the  ejieculatioiis  of  the  later  platouism,  and  lying  at  1 
thu«  tnmsiti-jn  from  Dualism  to  MonisirL  We  must 
the  more  mythical  and  the  logical  conceptions  fix>m  one 
although  it  is  questionable  how  fiu-  this  was  consoioudj 
by  Hemn>geije8  himself. 

Hfrmogenes  maintained,  that  if  God  had  been  Lfl 
all  eternity,  ho  must  liave  had  materials  for  the  exerd 
sovereignty  ;  and  this  waa  no  other  tha«  matter.  Hel 
that  the  divine  attributes  must  be  regarded  aa  eternal! 
in  a  creation.  He  maintained  that  this  was  not  at  tilt 
Bistent  with  the  unity  of  God,  the  fiovap-via,  since  C 
matter  were  totally  (Ustinct  from  one  another  ■  to  na 
ascribed  only  absolute  paesivity,  as  he  re^;arded  God 
only  creative  cause  of  all  things.  He  described  matt« 
in  the  platonic  style  as  entirely  undefined,  and  predi« 
the  airiifiny.  It  must  be  entirely  undefined  and  predi 
in  onlor  that  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  it  by  tfai 
determining  power.  Hence  it  is  neither  corporeal; 
corporeal,  tiiough  forming  the  basis  of  the  corporeal 
neither  good  nor  evil.  If  it  were  good,  it  would  reqfl 
formative  puwer  of  God  ;  if  it  were  e\-ü,  it  would  h 
luained  entirely  uuauBoeptible  of  such  an  operation  < 
If  matter  were  not  indeterminate  between  the  corpon 
the  incorporeal,  it  would  be  already  corporeal  and  it  cou 
l>e  regarded  m  resting,  not  in  motion  ;  but  now  W 
iiacribe  to  it  a  motion  though  nnregulated,  undetermia 
chajutio.  Hermogent-s  availed  himself  of  the  compof 
water  boiling  in  a  vessel  and  bubbling  over  on  all  dde 
ufRrmod,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  that  the  docti 
creation  out  of  nothing  was  nowhere  expressly  ti« 
holy  writ,  and  he  believed  that  liis  idea  of  matter  i 
pressed  by  the  in:-*  -nr^  of  Genesis,  and  by  the  yn  < 
Kiti  UK'iTKiaictvaiTTnt  of  the  Alexandrine  version.  Whfll 
mogenes,  aa  a  proof  of  his  doctrine,  adduces  that  in  oi 
conceive  of  God  as  Lord  from  all  eternity  jt  is  nec«a 
jjre8U])po8e  a  material  of  which  he  is  Lord,  we  may  inli 
this  that  ho  therefore  conceived  of  no  beginniuw 
ercise  of  this  sovereignty,  and  this  sovereitmty  co\ 
formative  influonoe  of  God  on  the  material  fror 
creation  proceeds.  Hermogenea  could  not  imaginö 
solute  coniinenctiment  of  creation.  In  fact  fro 
doctvmö,  vi  i\,\v^wc*  \,\v*j-  W  v\\4  uot  suppose  that 
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material  esißted  as  chaos  from  which  creation  first  proceeded  ■J 
but  tlmt  he  believed  that  these  two  fnctox-g  were  working 
together  from  all  eternity,  the  creating  God  and  the  material 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  creation,  coiistituting  the  condition 
I  and  limits  of  it.  He,  no  douht,  thought  tiiat  only  by  a  pro- 
I  cess  of  mental  abBti"action  could  the  universe,  as  ot^nised  by 
ii  God,  be  distinguiahed  from  the  Hyle  tliat  constituted  its  Imsis, 
I  and  an  idea  be  formed  of  such  a  Hyle,  as  far  as  an  idea  could 
I  be  formed  of  anything  so  indefinite,  a  so-caUed  Xöyoz  i  döoc  iu 
iplatonic  phra-seology,  Thus  the  idea  presented  in  revelation 
I  of  a  creative  teleological  act  of  God,  must  have  secretly  vanished 
Jfrom  Hermogenes,  aud  have  given  place  to  that  of  a  develop- 
ment destined  by  an  imminent  necessity,  as  in  the  new 
Iplatonic  philosophy.  Hermogenes  must  have  l^lieved  that 
tnrom  eternity  Gud  operated  in  a  formative  manner  on  matter, 
ifflj:id  not  by  a  tranaieut  activity  ;  ajs  he  says, — "  God  does  not 
«jreate  the  univei-ge  out  of  matter  by  pervadiDg  it,  but  by 
mppearing  to  it  and  approaching  it :  as  beauty  by  its  mere 

Cppearance  operates  and  wounds  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  it 
ppears,  and  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  on  approaching 
it."  Hermogenes  maintained  that  the  formation  of  matter 
by  God  is  an  infinite  taskj  aud  that  there  is  always  a  re- 
Ijoainder  that  resists  the  formation.  Thus,  he  says^  as  the 
irhole  is  known  by  its  parts,  is  matter  known  as  what  forms 
the  basis  of  the  universe  :  in  part  what  it  can  become  by  the 
divine  formative  power,  and  in  part  what  there  is  in  it  whicii 
resists  formation.  The  ancient  chaoa,  amidst  all  tiie  beauty 
And  order  in  the  world,  still  ever  lets  itself  be  known  as  lying 
kt  the  basis  :  it  appears  even  through  the  restored  order. 

Thus  Herrn  ogonee  could  say,  under  one  pohit  uf  ^-iew,  that 
aaatter  has  sen'ed  God  to  he  a  manifestation  aud  mirror  of 
iimBelf  by  means  of  the  creatiou  he  has  educed  from  it ;  aud 
Uider  another  point  of  view,  that  this  world  is  a  miiTor  of 
kiatter;  which  appeared  to  Tertnllian  a  contradiction,  since  he 
^uld  not  dietinguish  these  various  points  of  view.  Accoi-diug 
;o  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  that  in  matter  which  resista 
ilie  formative  power,  can  only  he  overoome  hy  degrees,  and  19 
iJne  basis  of  what  is  defective  aud  evil ;  Üie  necessity  of  evil 
ies  in  this,  that  the  formation  of  matter  ia  an  endless  task. 
rje  maintained  that  matter  partook  of  foi-mation,  nut  as  a 
to-hole,  but  in  its  parts. '      He  says  that  parts  of  it  had  all 

Im  all ;  in  every  part  there  was  the  wliole ;  s(^  that  the  whola 
I     ■  Cap.  xsztUL  "  Unde  ace  tota  fabricatur  eed  partes  ^ua." 
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eaa  be  known  from  the  part&*  "  The  motion 
■ays,  "bijfiiro  it  was  an-auged,  was  that  of  one  poi 
into  the  other ;  a  restlessness  which  could  not  be  i 
ac(M)unt  of  the  too  great  contradiction  in  itselC  Bl 
tinuoH  in  onier  that  it  nifty  be  arranged  by  Grod."' 
tnaltor  nil  opjioeites  meet,  and  hence  the  niottt  coni 
theiTy  can  1x3  a'werted  of  it,  so  Hemiogencs  ascii 
on  the  cue  hand  a  restless  niotiou,  fnll  of  c*)iiflictii 
cies,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  sluggish  motion, 
tlÜB  matter  received  formutiun  and  was  arranged, 
fron»  its  nature  and  its  original  quality ;  yet,  accordi« 
lift«  liceu  said,  the  basis  of  it  still  shone  through.* 

Hermogenes  wished  that  everv'  appetirance  of  the 
of  evil  Khould  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  God,  since 
Uie  cnui«  of  evil  out  of  God.  If  other  jjersons 
Btand-point  of  the  church  doctrines  wished  tu  accoiii 
from  the  free-will  of  the  creature  :  he,  on  the  cout 
tijur.  ira»  cjuisse  of  evil  would  by  that  means  he  place 
hy  whom  Unit  free-will  was  given.  From  tJie  sianC 
his  Hpeciiliitive  reiisoti,  he  thought  that  his  all  compt 
Monism  could  not  allow  the  distinction  between  Goi 
and  ixjrmitting.  In  accordiince  with  the  Christi« 
jKiiut  he  rejected  that  explanation  of  evil,  that  i 
ntcessiirily  as  the  antithesis  of  good,  in  order  that  g 
might  become  matter  of  consciousness.*  He  mainta 
this  would  deprive  good  of  its  indc-pendence.  Bu 
other  hand,  he  himself  did  away  with  the  true  signii 
the  cuntruriety  of  good  and  evil.  Since  he  tj-aced  « 
to  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  injured  the  doctri» 
almigbtin  ös  of  Gud.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  : 
with  on  insuperable  difficulty,  and  such  a  conoep 
logically  iu  contradiction  to  the  tcleological  contemf 
histoiy,  as  it  prnctcdcd  from  a  system  which  substi 
iron  necessity  in  the  place  of  a  teleological  concept 
here  reeoguise  iu  Ilermogenea  a  man  moved  on  the  ( 

'  Cap.  xxxi.v.  "P.irles  antetn  ejas  omnia  aimnl  ex  omnil 
Tit  ex  p;irtil>ii^  totum  dignoscatur." 

'  Cap.  xliii.  "Sletit  aiitem  in  Dei  compoeitionem,  et  io4 
bilern  lisibuit  incondilum  motum  pne  t&rditate  incondiii  mol 

^  Cup.  xliii.  "At  ubi  aecepit  corupoaitionem  Deo  et  onuil 
tavit  a  naivvTa.." 

*   l\cTmogeneii  w  "i\v  «ii^'^osveoX.  <A  'CöSi  •'•a>*ÄV:\v«x^__«  Mala 
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by  the  Teligioiis  impressions  of  Cliristianity,  and  on  the  other 
baud  attaclied  to  another  soil  by  bis  apeculative  habits.  We 
stiall  see  that  although  in  Tertulhan  the  pure  Bpecnlative 
interest,  and  the  speculative  element,  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enable  him  to  enter  such  a  mode  of  thinking  as 
that  of  Hermogeue«,  yet  from  the  stand-point  of  a  religious 
Christian  interest,  he  understood  how  to  combat  with  him,  and 
to  prove  the  irrecuncilahlenesa  of  his  preconceived  notions 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  which  he  wished  to 
iombine  them. 

Wlieu  Tertiilliaii  says,  referring  to  Henaogenes,  that  the 
philosophers  are  the  patriarchs  of  heretics,  and  reproaches 
him  with  having  changed  from  a  Christian  to  a  philosopher, 
there  is  certainly  bo  far  truth  in  the  allegation,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Hermogeiies  resulted  from  a  mingling  of  philo- 
sophy and  Christianity — of  the  speculative  and  the  religious 
interest.  He  maiiitainfi  against  Hermogouca,  that  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing  was  not  expressly 
laid  down  in  holy  writ,  yet  it  was  an  obvious  inlereuce, 
since  no  antecedent  material  was  mentioned  in,  connexion 
with  the  creation  of  Ood,  whicli  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  He  endeavours  to  prove  to  him,  that  hia  doctrine, 
although  he  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  was  irreconcilable 
with  it ;  for  God  wtis  truly  acknowledged  as  God,  if  he  were 
not  acknowledged  sis  tlie  eternal,  sole  originator,  and  ground 
of  all  existence,  with  whom  nothing  else  could  compete.  As 
soon  as  anything  else  was  placed  as  originally  near  him,  it 
■waa  claiming  for  tiiat  something  else  what  belonged  to  God 
alone,  and,  in  fact,  destroying  the  idea  of  the  one  God,  He 
Diaintaiued  against  him,  tiiat  the  doctrine  of  tiie  creation  out 
of  nothing  was  alisolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
in  its  integrity  the  idea  of  the  divine  almightiness,  which  wa« 
denied  when  God,  in  order  to  create,  was  made  to  dej)eud  on 
something  out  of  himself.'  He  maintains,  that  by  this  scheme 
of  a  creation,  conditionated  by  something  out  of  himself,  God 
would  be  subjected  to  a  necessity.  He  says  against  him, 
that  although  he  appears  to  admit  no  other  Christ,  ho  yet 
changes  him  into  another,  since  he  recognises  him  in  another 
manner :  in  fact,  he  charges  him  by  denying  treation  out 
of  uotliing,  with  taking  away  the  idea  of  God  altogether.' 

'  Citp.  riii.  "Jam  naa  omaipotena,  ai  nou  eVi  \io&  ^yKQs^«:'s.ivA:c&& 
omnia  proforro." 
■*  ''EÜAia  in  hoc  aec^ssjtati  aubjicia  Deam,&v  Wit  aJ.i^aii.AU'O'*-^''^^*» 
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Tbi  doetniiv  ol  i^demption  «o«mei]  to  him  to  li 
oODiieeled  with  ibal  uf  tbe  creation^  thjit  the  ftill 
of  Cltriiit  M  tile  lk><ii>«mer  could  not  exist,  ool« 
of  Ocxl  OS  the  ftlniighty  Creator  were  presupix)«! 
fttloen.  Ho  eiKlmvouni  to  prore  agmnst  Herrn 
the  idet  of  jiicoinplote  and  progreBsire  formntia 
BiHt«nt  with  tho  idea  of  Bomethin^  unorigiiiated 
tho  crcAtod,  which  hu  a  beginning,  can  the  idet 
tinuod  development  from  the  imperfect  to  the  per 
application.'  He  maiatained  against  him  that  a 
tioH  wM  involyed  in  the  idea  of  eril  wHboat  a 
tlirtt  in  tlio  idea  of  evil  it  was  nlisolutely  necessary 
a  begiuning  and  an  eud.'  In  fact,  the  view  taki 
mogencfl  of  an  endless  taak  of  the  formation  ol 
logically  carriod  out,  was  at  variance  with  a  teleol 
tcinplutioa  of  tbe  world,  and  many  doctrines  of  ( 
bokniging  to  it;  with  everything,  in  short,  that 
tho  tnial  issue  of  redemption  and  the  renovati 
world.  In  his  opinion,  the  idea  of  uncfaaz^eabili 
Bcporable  from  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated  ax 
and  thus  he  could  not  conooive  how  matter  coul« 
formed  into  any  thing  else.  It  was  also  not  app 
a  transformation,  a  conquest  of  evil  is  possible 
regarded  as  an  orijpnal  nature.^  He  objected  i 
genes,  that  if  evil  is  nnoriginated,'  but  the  \6yt 
begotten,  but  begotten,  it  cannot  be  conceived  hi 
have  been  overcome  by  him, — how  the  good  can  1 
than  tlie  evil*  He,  therefore,  perceives  corrftctly 
is  an  intrinsic  contradiction,  to  regard  evil  as 
unoriginated  and  absolute,  and  yet  to  speak  of  a 
victory  of  good  over  evil ;  that,  therefore,  iu  this  n 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  irreconcilable  wii 
scheme.  When  Hermogenes  maintained  that  as  G« 
eternity  was  to  be  conceived  of  as  Lord,  &nd,  t 
material  on  which  to  exercise  his  sovereignty,  and 

propter  qood  e»m  fonnaret,"  cap.  xYii.    And,  "  Liberias  nQ 
Deo  compctit,  ninio  votuerit  mala  a  semct  ipso   condidisM 
polaeril  noti  condidisse."     Ho  tuatnt&ined  r.bÄt  God  would 
»tithnr  of  evil,  although  ho  brtwight  it   forth   frona   anotbf 
whether  he  bo  willed  it,  or  waa  obliged  so  to  act  from  weaki 

'  Cap.  ixTiii.  '  C«p.  si.  »  Cap.  xii. 

*  Cap.  XYiii.  "  Proinde  si  malum  qaidem  innotnm  est, 
Bcrmo  Doi,  Qonacia,  aa  a  bono  malum  poesit  adduci,  validia 
111  innatum  a  nalo."  ^ 
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lercise   of  this   sovereigoty  must   be   assumed,    Tertullian 

Bplied,  that  God  was  certainly  (rod  from  all  eternity,  but  nut 

jord ;  for  there  waa  a  distinction  in  the  two  ideas ;  God 

the  name  of  a  being,  bnt  the  name  Lord  is  not  the  deaigna- 

lOQ  of  being  but  of  power.     The  being  must  be  regarded 

eternal ;  but  tliia  was  not  the  fact  with  the  idea  of  Lord, 

irhich  bears  a  relation  to  something  without. '     This  remark 

taa  founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  abäolute  and  relative 

fcttributuä  of  God.       Formally,   indeed,  the  difficulty  might 

lUB  be  removed,  but,  certainly,  it  waa  not  bo  in  reality. 

Pertulliaa  did  not  by  this  means  show  how  the  almightinosa 

bf  God   could  be   conceived  of  otherwise  than  perpetually 

stivBj  which  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  Hermogenes  felt 

the   supposition  of  an    absolute   beginning   of  creation. 

ärtullian  perceived,  indeed,  how  by  the  doctrine  of  Her- 

logene«,  respectiog  the  manner  of  God's  operation  on  matter, 

le  Christian  idea  of  creation,  and  especially  the  idea  of  God 

sting  for  the  realization  of  an  object  waa  lost,  although  his 

lind  had  too  little  of  the  formally  specnlative  to  enable  him 

develop  this  in  clear  distinct  conceptions.     He  objected  to 

[ermogenes,  that  God  had  created  all  things,  not  by  mere 

ippearing,    but   by   acting.*     "  Greater   is   his   glory,  if  he 

liboured.     At  las^  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  hia 

rorka."     He  then  adds,  "but  both  in  his  own  manner,"^  in 

ler  to  guard  against  a  fidse  anthropopathism,  with  which 

langiuige  might  be  charged.     While  Tertullian  maintains 

iinst  Hermogenes  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of 

le  God,  to  attribute  to  another  something  of  that  which 

jlongs  to  him  alone,  he  himself  supposes  the  objection, 

'  Then,  thou  wilt  wiy  to  me,  we  shall  have  nothing  of  that 

rhich  belongs  bo  God  alone,"  and  thus  he  would  be  led  to  a 

)ei5m,  which  places  an  infinite  impassable  chasm  between 

and  his  creatures,  an  incommunicability  of  the  divine 

smg  ;  but  here  hia  deep  Christiim  views,  whioh  were  as  mueh 

i>pposed  to  Dualism  as  to  Pantheism  and  Deism,  art)  per- 

Bptible  in  his  manner  of  guarding  against  such  a  conclusion, 

id  which  maintained  the  participation  of  the  Divine  Being 

founded  in  redemption,  and  the   divine  oommunion  of  life 

between  God  and  the  redeemed.     "  We  have,  indeed,  and 

■hall  have,  Bomething  that  is  God's,  but  what  is  oommunicated 

'  Cap.  iii. 

*  Cop.  zIt.  "  Opentioae  Deoa  aoiverea  conatituiL" 

'  "  Utromqae  auo  mora." 
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to  U8  by  him,  wlmt  w«  Imve  not  of  ourselves.  For  we  ahull 
w  «Oils  if  we  bocouie  worthy  to  l>e  those  of  wbom  be  hi* 
dofliU'cd,  '  1  said  ye  are  god«,'  luid  Go<l  stands  in  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  by  virtue  of  liia  gi-ice,  not  of  our  nature."'  To 
the  <loctrine  of  Uemiogenes,  of  a  material  out  of  which  all 
tliiiij^  wore  created,  lio  sets  in  opposition  the  indwelliD|f 
wiMÜom  of  God,  or  the  Hwujou  -  tJio  A,<^y'ic — «s  the  ideal  grouud 
3f  all  euBtence,  the  aggregate  of  idl  idea:»  which  were  Tvalizef 
in  tlie  creation  of  thu  universe.*  This  is  connected  with  th« 
doctrine  of  the  Logi-a,  of  which  we  shall  Bjicak  particularly 
when  we  are  led  to  it  by  TettuUian's  controversial  writings. 

Tertulhau  characterises  Ilenuogeoes,  who  was  living' 
when  he  wrote  this  book,  in  tlie  following  terms.  "  In  tlw 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  oi-iginal  matter  of  creation, 
he  liaa  given  a  f)orti-ait  of  hiniKclf/  devoid  of  elegance,  ft 
confused  medley,  a  chai<8  of  uucciiain,  hasty,  and  violent 
movements."  WHiile  iu  this  sketch  we  acknowledge  Ter- 
tulliaifa  wit,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  it  corresponded 
with  tinth.  Hermogeuea  may  have  been  a  restless  tiuiciful 
miui ;  but  of  tlie  stupidity,  at  lojist,  which  TertuUian  ascribes 
to  him  we  find  no  trace,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  his  mental 
chariu:ter  from  the  inigments  of  his  viiitinga  tliat  renrniD. 
He  may  have  been  a  man  of  well-regulated  naind,  though  not 
siiperior  to  TertuUian  in  mental  opulence. 

TcrtulHan  had  still  another  subject  to  discuss  -with  Hor- 
mogenes.  Ht-rmogenes  maintained  that  God  had  formeii 
all  tilings  without  distiuutiou  from  niiitter,  and  made  no 
exception  even  as  to  the  esaeuce  of  the  souL  It  was  a  vie« 
widely  spread,  and  derived  from  the  Jemsl»  theology,  which 
disOiiguishcd  what  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  first 
man,  from  what  was  owing  to  a  special  divine  commimiai' 
tion — tu  the  iiifltieuce  of  the  divine  spirit ;  this  view  *ia 
the  germ  uf  the  later  ilistinction  between  the  dona  naturalM 
and  dona  graluita.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  soul  vaa 
regarded  as  originally  mortal,  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
by  the  communication  of  the  divine  spirit  it  wfia  first  made 

'  Cap.  V.  '•  Juio  liitliemua.  ct  baWbiinus,  »ed  ab  ipsso,  non  a  Dobis 
Nam  »it  Dei  enmu«,  si  niernoriuius  illi  ease,  de  quibim  pnedlüarit. 
Etjo  diii  voH  dii  eslis.  et  B(clil  Dbuk  Id  ecclesia  deorum  ;  setj  ei  gnu« 
ipsiuH,  nou  ex  aotttra  proprie(aU;." 

*  Cap.  xvUi.  '  Cap.  i.  "Ad  hodierautn  homo  in  saaculo." 

*  Cap.  x\\.  "  Nisi  quod  Heruiogenei?,  eundem  bUI  jiin  describend«  mat* 
riea,  quo  est  ipi«';  iiu-undituiii,  conruBum,  turbulcntamancipitis  et  iirMJ- 
pilis et  fervidl  molus  docuuicntum  arti«  sute  dum  wtendit  ipse  se  piaiifc' 
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^pfti-tiikei"  of  immortality.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  through 
Christ  inimortsil  lifo  vras  a^ain  communicaitcii  to  man  through 
Cumnuinion  vvltlj  God.  This  view,  wliich  we  find  presented 
in  the  cnidcat  form  by  Tntian,  which  also  forms  the  basis  of 
the  doctrhie  of  the  (.Jnostics  resjiecting  the  nature  of  the 
Psyehici,  waa  at  all  events  akin  to  the  anthropology  of  Her- 
mogeues  ;  but  as  to  its  exact  nature,  many  qutations  and 
doubts  occur  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  Tiie  doctrine  of 
Hern^ogeiics  may  be  so  understood,  as  to  mean  that  in  the 
Irat  man  there  was  no  conaraunication  of  tlie  divine  spirit, 

'and,  therefore,  somewhat  different  from  what  is  supposed 
in  the  ahovo  repreaentation  ;  and  that  he  regarded  sin  as 
the  necessary  transition  for  a  sold  derived  from  matter,  and 
destitute  cif  all  alliance  to  the  Divine  Being,  iuul  tiiat  sinless- 
ncss  wixs  first  possible  by  means  of  the  second  creation  of 
man  through  Christ  :  from  all  which  it  would  follow,  that 
hunuui  nature  was  so  planned,  that  by  virtue  of  its  original 
constitution  sin  miast  be  manifested  in  it,  und  then  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prior  supremacy  of  sin,  the  new  divine  life  from 
Christ  w'«>uld  be  revealed,  and  the  originally  mortal  soul  by 
this  divine  communication  of  life  would  be  raised  to  im- 
niortahty  and  sinlessness,  which  was  then  denoted  by  the 
term  I'ltttiapmn .  But  then  the  point  of  connexion  for  this 
higher  imj)!iTtatioD  to  their  souls,  »vould  htive  been  wanting, 
of  which  all  who  were  of  the  same  lower  nature  would  par- 
take, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  how  Hermogeues 
could  explain  the  different  rcccjition  given  to  the  Gospel 
among  men.  Logically  it  woiild  have  led  to  the  admission 
of  an  unconditional  and  irresistible  grace.  For  the  decision 
of  this  question  much  dei^ends  on  the  explanation  of  one 
passage  in  Tertullian'a  controversy  with  Hermogenea  He 
saya,  that  couti-ary  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  had 
substituted,  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  ßaius  the  wtirds  spirifus  Bei,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  the  soul  was  derived  from  matter 
rather  than  from  the  spirit  of  God,  since  it  is  incredible  tliat 
the  spirit  of  Gixl  could  fall  into  sin,  and  then  into  condemna- 
tion. Tertulliau  accuses  him  of  falsifying  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  since  here  mention  is  not  made  of  the  spiriUui  Dei, 
but  of  something  subordinate,  the  ßcäm  Dei.  Thus  he  ex- 
plained the  TTiiv)  itoiiir,  and  thus  ho  had  read  it  m  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  question  is,  what  view  of 
Herniogenes  is  here  presupposed  I  Did  he  deny  here  in  the 
original  state  of  man  every  kind  of  counciiou  with.  tba^iAHASÄ 
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Spirit  1  WHoe  otherwiae,  when  tnan  in  this  connexion  alloi 
hiiiiself  to  I«  eedufsed  into  sin,  the  Divino  Spirit  must  hi 
appeared  n»  if  liable  to  be  tempted  to  sin,  which  was  w 
H(>nnoeeuc8  objected  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emanci 
tJoD.  Then  would  the  view  of  Hermogenes  be  that  wh 
we  have  explained.  But  in  this  case  muat  Hermogeneti  i 
found  in  Geneaia  a  decisive  authority,  have  so  understood ' 
passage,  as  nut  signifying  the  commimication  of  anyth 
divine  to  man,  but  only  an  animal  principle  of  life,  by  wli 
he  IxKauiio  a  living  being ;  and  in  this  case  Tertullian  oa 
not  have  accused  hira  of  making  something  higher  out  of 
lower, — of  having  put  spiriixu  instead  of  flatus,  but  he  n 
rather  have  blai»  ed  him  for  not  having  given  a  sufficieai 
high  Bense  to  the  predicate  in  that  passage.  Hencje  the  wfl 
of  Tertullian  are  decisive  ngainst  sucli  a  construction,  and 
must  rather  understand  his  meaning  to  lie  the  following 
Hermogenes  maintained  that  in  that  passage  where  he 
plained  the  irvoi/  Cw»/c  as  meaning  »piruut  Dei,  the  refero 
was  not  to  the  original  nature  of  man  in  itseltj  to  that  wh 
dwelt  in  it  as  pecuharly  belonging  to  it,  but  to  that  wl 
was  imparted  to  it  as  something  from  without.  To  the  i 
man,  in  his  original  condition,  the  divine  spirit  was  impai 
for  the  exaltation  and  support  of  his  nature  ;  he  -waa  ther 
made  capable  of  immortality ;  but  by  his  guilt  this  connei 
with  God  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  deprived  of  tlie  spir 
Dei ;  and  now  the  Boiila  derived  from  matter,  being  strip 
of  everything  divine,  fall  a  prey  to  death.  Thus  Hermog« 
would  have  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Tatian.  But  i 
the  same  diflicxilty  would  remain  for  him, — the  injury  d 
to  man  s  capability  of  receiving  redemption.  This  TertuI 
believed  must  be  maintained  against  him,  and  the  reco 
tion  of  something  undeniably  and  inalienably  divine  in 
soul  be  proved  against  him,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  a; 
mont  of  Hcnuogoaes,  he  made  use  of  the  distinction  beti 
the  fpintus  aud  the  flattu  Dei.  He  wished  tr  show  that 
an  absolutely  divine  nature,  but  one  allied  to  the  divine, 
the  inalienable  possession  of  roan.  On  this  account  he  w 
against  Hermogenes  his  book  De  Censu  Animcs,  (on  the  ( 
Btitution  of  the  Soul,)  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  bui 
contents  of  which  we  may  infer  from  what  he  mentions  it 
work  De  Animu.  In  maintaining  against  Hermogenes 
alliance  or  relationfihip  of  man  to  God,  Tertullian  app« 
>  the  undeoiablß  aod  inalienablö  marks  of  it.     Amc 
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reekoned  tlie  nfitiiral  immortality  of  the  Boid,  freedom  of 
will,  reason,  tho  indicatioiis  of  rv  native  consciousness  of 
God,  a  power  of  prognostication  which  he  distinguished  fiom 
the  supernatural  prophetic  gift,  and  the  dominion  over 
nature.'  Moreover,  Tcrtulliaa  quotes,  in  tho  tweaty-eecond 
chapter  of  this  hook,  what  he  had  written  in  hia  work  Dt 
Censit  Änimm  ou  the  soul  aa  allied  to  God.* 

Tilts  special  object  led  Tertullian  afterwards  to  a  general 
inquiry  respecting  the  soul,  in  which  ho  proposed  to  discuss  all 
the  questions  relating  to  the  nature,  the  various  powers,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  that  were  agitated  between  philoso- 
pliei-s  and  Christiana,  heretics  and  the  orthodox — his  work 
De  Anima.  Here  ho  entered  on  a  field  of  inquiry  for  which 
his  mental  constitution  and  education  had  little  fitted  him,  that 
of  pm-e  philosophic  investigation.  Consequently,  this  work 
contained  many  things — much  that  was  unsatislactory.  It 
was  very  difterent,  when  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  he 
entered  ou  purely  religious  topics,  or  what  were  in  strict  con- 
nexion with  them  ;  here  we  find  real  profundity.  Opposing 
the  new  light  of  CbviKtiau  truth  to  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
thers.  respecting  tho  nature  of  the  soul,  ho  says, — "  To  whom 
can  the  tnith  be  known  without  God?  by  whom  is  Christ 
Bought  for  without  the  Holy  Spirit  1  and  on  whom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  bestowed  without  the  sacrament  of  the  faith  1 " 

Tho  manner  in  which  TertuUian  justifies  the  Senses  against 
the  objections  of  the  Academics  tu  the  deceptions  they  practised, 
is  remarkable  and  chai-acteristic.  Hia  strong  realism  is  here 
pi-ominent,  and  leads  him  to  detect  in  such  views  the  germ  of 
Docet  ism.  "  It  is  not  the  senses,"  ho  maintains,  "  that  are 
guilty  of  deception,  but  tho  c/iuses  which  allow  objects  to 
assume  such  an  appearance  to  the  senses  ;  and  the  judgment 
of  the  soul  is  to  he  blamed,  if  it  lets  itself  be  determined  by 
them.  But  even  the  causes  do  not  lie,  for  they  act  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  law  of  nature.  In  nature  there  is  no 
lie,  for  everything  expresses  what  it  must  express  from  its 
stand-point."  What  must  so  liappen  is  uo  lie.  If,  therefore, 
the  causes  are  fi-ee  from  reproach,  much  more  arc  the  senses, 
to  which  the  causes  are  antecedent ;  hence,  especially  truth, 
crodibility,  and  freedom  from  eiror,  are  ascribed  to  the  senses, 

'  Cap.  x\\\.  "  Animain  Dei  flutii  natam,  Im  mortal  era,  Bulislantia  sim- 
plicQin,  liberam  arbitrii,  ralionfllera.  dominairiccm,  «liTiimtricem," 

*  "  Dediiims  ilii  et  libertatom  arbilrii  et  doniiiiationein  rorum  et 
<livinuli(in.uiii  interduiu,  sepoaita  quce  per  Del  graiiam  obvenit  ex  pro- 
pnetla." 
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bocnii«e  ihey  announce  «otliiug  eise  Imt  whAt  thftt 
prcN;riU>il  to  Ihetn,  which  »o  openite«  that  Bonietbing  eise 
amiutinocd  by  the  senses  than  what  takes  placo  in  realJt 
"  \V)vHt  lilt  thou  doing,  bold  Academic ? "  he  says;  "th 
8uliverte»t,  the  whole  condition  of  life,  thou  destroyest  I 
whole  order  of  natui-e,  thou  makest  the  very  providence 
God  blind,  since  thou  constitutest  the  scnaes  as  deceitful  a 
lying  masterH  for  understanding,  inluibiting,  managing,  t 
enjoying  all  his  works."  And  a  little  further  on,  he  sa 
"  V\'e  csinnot  douH  the  evidence  of  those  senses,  lest 
■hould  doulit  theii"  credibility  as  regai-ds  Christ, — lest  it  aha 
bo  said  that  he  fiilsely  saw  Satan  fidl  like  lightning  & 
heaven,  or  falsely  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  testifyin« 
hiuwelf,"  <feu.'  He  connects  with  it  the  controversy  ng^ 
Miucion,  saying, — "For  thna  Marcion  vpould  rather  hi 
believed  Christ  to  be  a  8]>ectre,  refusing  to  acknowled"^ 
truth  of  his  having  a  real  body." 

Tliis  work  is  very  important  in  reference  to  TertuHii 
anthroiKilogy,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  anthrop<ilogj 
the  Western  church  in  general,  to  which  he  gave  the  first 
pulse.  Aa  we  have  remarked,  Tertullian's  materialißm  i 
realism  could  not  l>e  sejiarated,  so  that  wc  shall  not  lie  ro 
surprised  at  bis  attributing  to  the  soixl  a  corporeity  < 
higlier  kind.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  panxblei 
Christ,  the  applimtion  of  all  the  separate  traits  in  th 
especially  in  the  parable  of  tlie  Rich  Man  and  Laza 
Htrengtheued  hini  in  this  view.  He  imagined  that  the  i 
possessed  varioua  liniba,  like  the  human  body.  To  tliat 
mferred  the  idua  of  an  inner  man.  And  with  that  was  ( 
ncetod,  tiiougb  it  stood  in  no  necessary  connexion,  the  no 
of  fin  internal  sense  of  the  soul,  of  internal  orgnns  of  at 
by  means  uf  which  he  accounted  for  seeing  and  hearini 
ec»LaÜG  stutei,  as  in  dreums  ;  with  such  an  internal  sens.! 
Bupi>osed,  that  Fant  saw  Cliriät'a  form,  and  lieard  his  va 
But  certainly  this  nutioa  was  not  necesaarily  cunueeted  ^ 
the  aasertion  of  a  material  constitution  of  the  soul.  Ori 
who  was  very  fiir  from  such  a  view  as  the  latter,  nccounte* 
the  Scriptund  visions  from  an  internal  sense.  In  the  for] 
this  view  of  the  *;i.>nr8  materiality,  appeared  also  TertuU 
very  influential  doctrine,  tliat  became  offensive  bv  this 
Jiexion  in  \NV\cti  \t  '^wi  Tc^esKcAed  h^  him,  though  no 
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Dul  of  tlie  first  man  wae  the  Bource  of  al  jther  Bouia  -which 
wer«!  devüluped  iu  tlie  contlnuatioTi  of  the  race,  aud  that  the 
Boul  of  the  hrat  man  was  propagated  aluiijr  vvitli  the  hidy, 
the  so-called  prnpagatio  animarum  pertraducem,^  Traducian- 
ifttn.  Thus  he  imagined  that  Adam's  soul  was  at  first  uuiform  : 
it  hjTid  nut  yet  developed  that  multiplicity  of  ]iroperties  which 
might  be  educed  from  the  iudividuahsing  of  all  those  germs 
of  humanity  that  were  existing  in  Adam.»  Not  wiiliout 
reason  he  conM  recognise  a  deeper  connexion  in  the  develo]> 
ment  of  the  hutnan  mce,  a  deeper  unity  (which  he  explained 
by  meiuiM  of  that  TraduciaTiism)  in  the  expression  of  family 
pectdiiiritiea,  in  the  propagation  of  qualities  and  propensities.* 
Thus  Toitullian  op[M>sed  liis  Tradnciaiiism  to  an  atomistic, 
nominalist  theory  of  the  development  of  mankind.  In  this 
manner  he  ulso  o-xplaincd  the  prt^ipagatiun  of  a  sinful  tendency 
from  tlie  tii-st  man.  Thus  lie  made  it  appai'eut  how  in  the 
first  mail  tlie  nature  of  all  liisj  posterity  was  vitiatedj  since  the 
development  of  the  whole  nice  depended  on  (or  was  con- 
ditiuuated  by)  the  conduct  of  its  progenitor.  Hence  tlie  idea 
of  Vitium  oru/inis.  As  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin  Tertullian 
regarded  the  worldly  mindcdness  which  lia.s  l>ccn  traiitimitted 
from  tlio  first  man  to  his  de^^celldauts.  "  How  ia  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  man  should  retm-n  to  his  original  material, 
and  be  condemned  for  his  correctiou  to  build  upon  the  earth, 
iind  in  the  work  itself  he  ahoidd  bow  towards  the  earth,  since 
he  hiis  communicated  the  spirit  received  from  thence  to  his 
whole  posterity  f  The  corniption  of  nature  lias  Ijocome,  as  he 
saya,  a  second  nature,  having  its  own  god  and  father,  namely, 
tlio  autlior  himself  of  the  corniption.  *  Thus  he  maintained 
the  connexion  of  an  evil  spirit  with  every  man  from  his  birth, 
which  wan  corroborated  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  ;  * 
a  view  which  afterwards  led  to  the  use  of  exorcism  at  bap- 
tism in  the  North  African  chiuxh.  Here  the  coarse  and  con- 
ßuöd  conception  of  the  ages  ]>reeeding  L'hristianity  as  held 
by  Tcrtullian,  in  contrast  with  the  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
view  of  the  Alexandrians  in  relation  to  tlie  divine  education 
of  the  race,  is  strikingly  esemplitied  iu  the  fact  that  Tertullian 

'  Cap.  xix.  "  Antina  veliit  sureiiUis  quidam  ex  matriee  Adam." 
•  "  Ajiparet,  quanta  fuil,  qunj  utiain  aniniio  nsturnin  vurie  collocavit," 
CAP-  >x. ;  iiud,  "  Uaiforiiiiü  iiulura  animee  ab  iuitio  in  Ad'.\.'a\,"  cvl^.  iliX. 

'  Ciip.  XXV.  "  Uude,  oro  te,  similitudiuc  amm»  t\\in*\\J<4 V'^tcvxVXS^vi*  ^* 
Ingoni'ia  jv-pondemiis,  secundum  Clconlh^a  lea\ATttQtvvviim,  «v  v^«s^  *^  ** 
mnimw  -CDiine  edueimurr 
*  Cap.  xlL  •  QiVjf.  i3t«.Xx. 
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oouia  »o  iittlo  understand  the  imi)ortanoe  ot  Soctates  irr 
histoiy  of  maiikind,  that  he  adduced  the  Daemon  of  Socn 
«ui  a  oontinnation  of  his  opiniou  that  every  man  was  attenc 
hy  iui  evil  «pint  from  his  birth.  But  deeply  as  he  was  pa 
Lratdi  witlj  a  8611«;  of  the  corruption  of  humau  natu 
«ciiiuUy  diM-'p  waa  the  consciousness,  as  we  ha\'e  already  lefii 
fi  um  iimny  of  his  expressiönjs,  of  the  undeniable  and  imilii 
able  relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  God-  Thus,  when  sfxa 
iiig  of  that  original  corruptiou,  he  add^  "  Yet,  there  is  in  t 
«oul  that  original  good,  divine  and  genuine,  and  which 
properly  nattu*al  to  it  For  what  comes  from  God,  is  not  4 
tinguished,  but  rather  obscured  ;  it  cannot  be  extinguisL* 
lKf»iiiHe  it  is  of  God.  Therefore,  as  light  when  hindered  I 
bonie  obKtacle  reiuaius,  but  does  not  show  itself  if  the  denal 
iü  so  great  aa  to  obßtruct  it,  so  also  what  is  good  in  the  soul 
oppressed  by  the  evil,  according  to  its  peculiar  nature,  and 
inactive  the  light  being  hidden,  or  shines  through  when  it  Sni 
liberty.  So  there  are  some  very  bad  and  some  very  "ood,  a 
noveitlicless  all  have  one  sort  of  soul.  Thus  ako  in  the  wM 
there  is  something  good,  and  in  the  best  soinethinf  of  ti 
worst.  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and  Christ  is  the  only  md 
without  sin,  because  Christ  is  also  God." '  He  then  appeals  I 
tiie  üiarks  given  in  revelation  of  that  wliich  is  original 
tliviiie  in  the  soul, — "Thus,"  he  says,  "the  divinity  uf  tl 
soul  breaks  out  into  presages  owing  to  its  pristine  goodna 
and  the  couscjousness  of  God  is  expressed  by  such  attestati« 
as  '  iiod  is  gutjd,'  *  CJod  sees,'  '  I  commend  tliee  to  God.' "  Fro 
the  connexion  of  these  two  factors,  evil,  and  what  «I 
originally  allied  to  God,  he  explains  the  responsibility  of  nW 
and  establishes  the  cuusciousuess  of  guilt.  On  this  accoiu 
there  is  no  soul  without  guilt,  because  none  are  witioi 
the  seeds  of  goodness.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  origin 
Cuiiseiousness  of  truth  in  its  partial  illumination  before  tl 
Christian  era,  which  he  calls  the  sengus  jju/jlicus  natnn 
This  coiLsoiousness  of  truth  wna  to  be  found  esj>eciallv  aniut 
the  Itcfcter  class  of  the  philosophers  ;  but  he  accuses  phiioei>pli 
of  having  disturbed  and  mutilated  this  sensug  piibficus  by  ü 
arbitrary  sophistry,*     Yet  he  designates  Senecai  on  uccouaii 

'  Cap.  xli. 

*  Cap.ü.*'SeÄ  e^.Tia.\vw^'^w^ßJ^c^\S5BBTOTvtll^  quasi  de  public 
quo  RW■^ra\^m   Yiewa   AoVmc   ^\v;Tia.\a?.  «.».N..    Vivww-,  Tva>r.\^  -gVvWoB 

desirueve  ctudvvvr 
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his  agree» jjnt  with  Christian  truth  as  tcepe  natter  / '      He 

adopted,  what  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  was  not  unimportant 

forhisChristology,  ntit  the  common  Dichotomy,  but  maintained 

lat  the  vital  principle  of  the  body,  the  i/"'X'T'  ^^'^^  ^^^  same 

all  living  beings,  only  endowed  with  higher  or  lower  powers. 

In  what  was  generally  termed  mvc  he  recognised  only  the 

highest  power  of  the  some  souJ,  which  also  forms  the  vital 

principle  of  the  body.      He  says,  "  By  the  animus,  or  mens, 

_whicli  the  Greeks  call  loiic,  we  uuderataud  nothing  else  titan 

le  inborn,  ingrafted,  and  native  suggestion  of  the  bouI,  with 

hich  it  acts  and  judges,  which  having  always  with  itself,  it 

moves  in  itself,  it  appears  to  be  moved  by  it  as  if  liy  another 

substance."  *     He  sanctions  the  distinction  between  a  4'*'Xn 

XoyiKTt  and  aXoyoc,  hut  maintidns  that  what  is  denoted  liy  tho 

|l&tter  epithet,  is  not  an  original  faculty.     He  regards  all  that 

cootradictüry  to  the  reason  in  man,  all  irrational  paasioos 

id  desires,  as  the  effects  of  the  original  corruption.    *'  The 

ituiiil,"  he  says,  "  must  be  rcgurded  as  the  rational,  which 

ras  originally  implanted  in  the  soul — namely,  by  the  rational 

Creator.     For  how  should  that  be  otherwise  than  rational 

?hich  God  created  by  his  command  J — to  say  nothing  of  what 

le  communicated  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  his  breath.     But  the 

itional  must  be  regarded  as  sometbiug  aubseipient,  which 

lappcned  through  the  suggestion  of  the  serpent,  that  which 

proceodcd  from  transgraasion,  and  which  has  since  grown  in 

lud  with  the  soul,  as  something  natural,  because  it  happened 

imediately  at  the  beginning  of  natiu-e."     Yet  he  declare» 

iraself  opposed  to  the  plntonic  intcllectualism,  since  he  is  not 

rilling   to  consider  the   öv/aKO}-  and  the  twiövfirjTn.äi'  an  in 

(ihemselvea  opposite  to  the  Xoy<aii',  but  recognises  a  rational 

iiger,  and  a  rational  direction  of  the  appetitive  faculty.     The 

inity  of  tho  divine  and  liuman  wa.s  also  bixiught  forward  by 

lira,   and  as  a  proof  he  made  use   of  the  original  type  of 

iiunanity  in  Christ,  in  whom  he  thought  might  be  recognised 

holy  anger  against  ungodliness,  and  a  holy  ajypetitive  faculty  ; 

be  Bivya,^  "  Behold,  this  whole  trinity  is  to  be  fuuud  in  the 

jOi-d;     therntionalfacidty  which  teiwhes  and  argues, — bywhich 

le  makes  level  the  piths  of  salvation ;  the  indignant  fitctdty 

tjy  which  lie  inveighed  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  and 

the  aopetitive  fticulty  by  wliich  he  desired  to  eal  iVxe  ^a»aftN<sc 

rilh  his  di-soiploa."     And  as  he  wouVd  vorj  '^vxeXV-j   Tie-goiNsx» 

le  Christian  doctrine   of   morals  by  t\ie  coTaXevai^a^vsn.  ^V 

Cap.  XX.  »  Cup.  XXL  *  Oa.^  x^' 
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Üip  nioml  aivhetriH;  in  Christ,  he  savs,  -  '•  Therefore  in  o 
•clvcs  wo  n»u»t  iiot  consider  the  indigiiaut  aud  the  appetit 
fiictiltics  US  always  bekniging  to  the  irratioual,  sinoe  we  i 
Gcrt(üi)  that  they  were  rationally  exercised  by  the  Lo» 
Wo  rocojjrrii.se  here  hi«  religious  realism  as  opposed  to  1 
e«ce»iive  dread  of  Anthropopathism,  and  to  tlie  emponiti 
of  the  idea  of  God,  when  he  would  find  in  God  Bomethl 
corr?8ponding  to  auger  in  man  in  his  wrath  against  evil,  s 
to  human  lieneTolcuce  in  his  longing  for  the  sjdvation  of  lö 
A»  an  examjile  of  that  wrath,  as  it  might  be  found 
ChrifitiftUH,  he  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  iu  GaL  v.  12, « 
di«phiyB  an  ethicivl  and  exegetical  freedom  from  preju^i«, 
ijot  shrinking  from  the  natural  exposition  of  these  wor 
and  finding  nothing  repulsive  in  it. 

Wc  sec,  tberi'fcire,  that  Tertnllian  recognised  eqiially  thei 
ceptivity  of  ivdemption  and  the  need  of  redemption.  In  a 
notion  witli  these  truths,  he  also  viewed  the  doctrine  of  rej 
nerutiun.  After  speaking  of  tlie  two  factors  io  human  natu 
the  originally  divine  and  the  disordered  undivine,  he  S3j 
"  When  by  fiiith  the  soul  comes  to  rcgenei-ation,  transfonn 
tlirough  the  second  birth  bj  water  and  the  power  from  abc« 
it  Ix'lioMs  fill  its  light,  after  the  covering  of  itsphstiiwa 
rujjtjon  has  been  taken  away.  It  is  received  by  the  H< 
S|iirit  into  hi»  communion,  as  in  the  first  biilh  by  the  8 
siiirit.  'I'hc  body, which  is  given  as  a  dowTy  to  the  soul  wli 
it  iiiis  espoused  theS]»irit,  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  thesfl 
hut  of  the  Spirit."  With  his  Traducianism  was  connected! 
notion  of  a  sanctifying  influence  arising  from  Christian  pami 
i^'^e,  und  tims  he  miderstands  that  passage  in  1  Cor.  vH.  '. 
He  undenstands  this  of  a  twofold  sanctification  tliat  of  deece 
•and  that  of  education.  This  again  is  of  importance  in  relÄti 
to  his  view  of  infant  baptism.  Had  he  admitted  such  an 
this  would  have  l)een  the  place  for  nientionino'  it  as  a  tki 
additional  factor.  But  he  expressly  distinguishes  this  pre] 
mtory  sanctification  from  that  which  is  accomplished  ä 
later  period  tlirough  baptism — namely,  rcgeueratiou. 
uuderatands  the  apostle  to  mean  by  dyia  in  that  pass 
deaignaios  saJiditati  ac  per  koc  eliam  auluti,  and  adds,  "  1 
otherwise  the  aposüe  would  have  remembered  the  word 
the  Lord,  that  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  udI 
he  is  born  again  of  water  aud  Spirit,  i.e.  he  will  not  otfaen 
be  holy."     "  Henoo,"  he  says,  •■  every  soul  wül  belong  to  Ad 
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ttotil  it  ha.s  entered  into  coratnuuion  with  Christ."  Now  it 
may  bo  siiid,  this  passti^^e  is  an  evidence  that  Tertulhan  re- 
garded iafjuit  baptism  as  necessary.  But  liad  tliat  been  the 
else,  he  vvoixld  huve  expressed  himself  very  differently.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  cousidera  birtli  and  education 
equally  lus  the  prejjaratory  sanciißcatio,  and  then  allows  hai>- 
tisni  to  follow.  Likewise  tlic  pa.ssage  we  before  quoted  from 
the  same  buuk  shows  that  he  considered  faith  to  be  a  neoeasar}' 
element  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  original  differences  in  men, 
Tertulliiui  opposed  the  doctrine  of  free-will  (which  he  derived 
from  what  was  undeniably  allied  to  the  divine  in  man),  and 
the  power  of  gi-ace  operating  upon  it.  When  the  Gnostics 
quoted  in  support  of  tlieir  doctrine  those  words  of  Clnnst,  that 
"  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  fotlh  good  fruit,  nor  can  a  goc>d 
tree  bring  forth  evil  fiiiit,"  and  that  "  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thonia,  nor  figa  of  thistles  ;"  TcrttiUian  replies, 
"  According  to  this  notion,  God  could  not  raise  up  chihlren  to 
Abrnliam  fi-om  these  stones,  nor  coujd  the  generation  of  ■vijAi's 
bring  foith  fiiiits  meet  for  repentance  ;  and  the  apostle  must 
have  been  mi.stakeu  in  Eph.  v.  8,  and  ii.  3, — but  the  holy 
Scriptures  are  never  self-contradictory.  For  the  con-npt  tree 
■will  bring  fortli  no  good  fiiiit  unless  it  is  gi-.il'tcd,  and  the 
good  tree  will  bring  forth  bad  fruit  unless  it  is  cultivated. 
And  the  stones  will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  are 
fa-ihionod  to  Abr.ihams  faith;  and  the  generation  of  vipers 
will  bring  forth  Units  meet  for  repentance,  if  they  have  dis- 
charged the  poison  of  eviL  Such  will  be  the  power  of  grace, 
whioh  is  stronger  than  nature,  since  the  power  of  free-will  in 
us  is  subjected  to  it ;  and  as  that  is  natural  and  changeable, 
BO  nature  turns  whither  it  turns."  TIüh  passage  may  cer- 
tainly be  so  underetood  as  if  an  iiTcsistible  power  Trere  ascribed 
to  grace  in  the  transformation  of  the  free-will,  and  we  might 
find  in  it  the  spirit  of  Montanisra,  which  was  dispo-scrl  to 
maintain  tlie  unconditional  sovereignty  of  the  divine,  and 
ascribe  to  the  human  soul  only  a  paasivity  in  relation  to  it. 
We  should  then  bo  obliged  to  regard  Tertidlian  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistibüü.  But 
tliis  clashes  with  the  express  manner  in  which  he  elsewhere 
a-sserta  the  sclf-determiuiug  power  of  free-vrill.  And 
here  he  appeals  to  tlie  fact,  that  in  his  controversy  wit 
mugenea  and  Marcion  ho  had  maintained  the  nvriioiti 
«rdar  to  adjust  this  discrepancy,  muBt  i«e  saj  ttutV.^' 
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had  already,  like  Augiititiii,  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  (X 
free-will,  and  believed  that  he  could  bo  express  himself,  siooe 
the  form  of  free-will  alvruys  rematiiB  unliurt,  and  man  is  cot 
conBcioufl  of  any  stringent  necessity?  But  yet  we  are  not 
justified  to  attribute  this  aitificiol  conception  to  Tertullian, 
since  none  of  his  expressionB  give  a  point  of  connexion  for  it 
and  we  must  rather  explain  this  obscure  passage  aocordii 
his  general  doctrine.  When,  therefore,  he  expresses  hi 
Bo  strongly  on  the  power  of  grace,  we  must  presume  that' 
did  not  mean  to  ascribe  to  grace  any  unconditional  compelling 
power  over  the  fi-ce-will.  And  Montanism  itself  presup 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  of)erations  of  the  Divine  Spirit: 
üonditionated  by  the  direction  of  the  fiee-will  ;  since  it  a1 
buted  a  passivity  to  the  human  mind  only  in  the  case  of  pro- 
phetic inspirations,  and  certain  extraordinary  oharisms.' 

This  latter  conception  of  such  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  passivity  of  the  hmnan  soul,  we  also  recognlM 
in  Tertullian's  manner  of  expressing  himself  respecting  thfi 
vaüjlliitinn  of  mind  shown  by  John  the  Riptist. 

Tertullian  seeks  for  explanations  respecting  the  nat 
the  soul  not  merely  in  reason  and  holy  writ,  but  also  in  th* 
new  revelations  and  visions  :  from  these  latter  he  obtains 
vouchers  for  the  material  constitution  of  the  souL  Th* 
viKions  should  be  frequently  beheld  by  the  female  sex,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for ;  and  the  demand  for  such  phenomena 
would  be  ill  projiortion  to  tiie  vtduo  attached  by  the  entbu- 
siastic  tendency  which  sought  for  the  explanati«m  of  such 
things  in  new  revelations  and  sights.  There  might  be,  iudeo^ 
rauguetic  states  in  which  persons  sought  for  something  divina 
It.  is  very  explicable,  that  among  them  who  during  religiooi 
services,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  they  than 
received,  fell  into  such  states,  the  visions  would  liave  that  6» 
their  object  with  which  their  minds  had  been  occupied  in« 
waking  state,  and  to  which  the  discoiu-se,  or  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read,  had  referred.  Tertullian  says,  "  There  is  at  IJ« 
present  day  among  us  a  Bister  who  has  leoeived  the  charäni 
of  revelations,  and  who  in  the  church,  on  the  services  of 
Sunday,  is  put  in  an  ecstasy  by  the  Spirit  She  con 
with  angels,  sonietiraes  even  with  the  Lord  ;  she  sees 
hears  VioVy  \.\\m^  •,  ^ft  Vwonr«  the  hearts  of  some,  and  a 
istera  remedVea  to  XkoeßXXvaX.Xavuf.^'sc  ^\<isss\.    '^Väu  the 

'   S«c  H oanAnTB  Ci«stieT«\ TavaVftrj  0I  V^a^l 'öto«<äö..>,^.-^^,^;y,j^^ 
8i   UU.  ed.— 1!». 
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turea  are  rend,  or  the  pealms  are  sung,  or  exhortations  nra 
^ven, — then  materials  are  fumiahed  for  her  visioDS.  When 
the  eervice  was  concluded,  and  the  coiigiegntion  wae  dismissed, 
then  the  clergy  were  accuBtomed  to  ask  her  more  exa«ttly 
respectiug  her  visions,  fiom  oue  of  wJiich  they  belie\'ed  that 
they  could  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  to 
thifl  TertuUian  apjieals.  According  to  Tertullian's  opinion, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  i-evelations  finds  its  rewani  in 
this,  that  the  persons  who  do  thus  acknowledge  them,  and 
place  no  limit  to  the  continued.  of>eratiotiä  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  mnde  partftkers  of  tliese  uew  miraculous  gifts.  We  must 
always  hear  in  mind,  that  Montanism  forms  the  boundary- 
line  in  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  church  where  the 
supernatural  and  the  eccentiic  prcdominat«,'d,  when  the  power 
of  the  divine  life  appeared  ns  altogether  new,  and  eeizcd  hold 
of  the  i-ude  niaiäs.  Tliua  TertuUian  asserts  tlmt  the  gi-eater 
part  of  men  were  taught  by  the  visions  of  God  ;  a  statement 
which  agrees  with  many  declarations  of  Origen.  We  offer 
the  following  as  an  cxplauation.  Christianity  entered  into 
close  conflict  with  the  ancient  principles  of  heathenism  ;  men 
who  were  as  yet  strangers  to  Christianity,  saw  themselves 
siuToumled  by  its  operations,  from  which  they  received  mani- 
fold and  unconscious  divine  impressions.  Adhering  to  their 
former  stand- jröint,  they  strove  against  these  impressions  ; 
but  they  were  overcome  by  a  higher  power.  Impressions 
wei«  made  upon  them  in  visions  and  di'eania,  with  superior 
power,  which  they  were  not  conscious  of,  or  rejected  by  op- 
jKiBing  efforts ;  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  development 
of  their  hfe  remained  hidden,  when  they  overlooked  the 
various  intermediate  links,  and  only  were  conscious  of  the 
last  result,  everything  must  have  worn  to  them  the  aspect  of 
the  eupemat»u-al. 

Among  Tertullian's  deep  reflections  must  be  reckoned  the 
idea  of  the  emblematical  in  the  works  of  God.  As  the  king- 
dom of  grace  was  typified  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  so  is» 
nature  pai-abolised  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thut 
he  sees  in  the  transition  from  sleep  to  waking  an  emblem  of 
the  transition  from  death  to  the  resmTection.  He  says,  "  For 
God  willed  to  effect  nothiug  in  hia  arrangements  without 
»in  emblem,  according  to  the  Platonic  example,  especially  to 
present  to  us  daily  the  image  of  the  beg^wßxa%  asA  e-tA. 
«f  man,  stretching  forth  the  hand  to  &ii\v,  -^YäsÄi  Sa  xsv«^* 
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easily  supported  by  images  and  parables,  as  in  words 
things." ' 

TertuUian,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  ^Titten  before 
work  one  on  Paradise,  which  we  liave  already  giveu  an  acci 
of.  He  now  treats  in  this  book  on  the  soul,  of  SDOketl 
which  he  had  touohed  u[>ou  in  that  work.  As  iu  the  b<piik  on 
the  Boul  he  had  dwelt  on  its  future  destiny,  so  he  also  atiitcd 
the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead  in  hwles, 
Tiie  opponents  of  tlie  doctrine  that  there  was  likewise  siicli  iin 
intermediate  state  forbebevers  were,  as  we  may  couclude  irum 
TertuUian 'a  words,  not  merely  the  Gnostics,  Imt  also  otliere, 
probably  the  Hinie  persons  who  opposed  Chilia.sm;  for  a  rck- 
tionship  of  ideas  existed  between  an  intermediate  Btate,  ur 
hades,  for  some  before  they  reached  beiiven,  and  an  informt- 
diate  state  in  the  develojiment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  generully, 
the  millennitd  reign  of  Christ  on  eartli,  which  would  fomi  tbe 
transition-point  to  the  new  heavenly  order  of  things.  No», 
tiio  doctrine  of  hades,  not  less  than  the  doctrine  of  ChiliRstu, 
belonged  to  tlio  i)cinta  for  which  the  Montiuiists  zealooslT 
contended.  Their  opponents  maintained  that  by  the  dt^ceiit 
of  Christ  into  hades,  believers  wei-e  freed  from  the  uea>»ätT 
tif  entering  wich  an  intermediate  state,  and  were  taken  to 
heaven  immediately  on  their  decease.  TertuUian,  on  tlie  con- 
tiury,  maintained  tliat  Christ,  according  to  the  law  of  human 
development,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  hades,  and  that  in  » 
doing  he  placed  in  communion  with  himself  the  prophets  Wil 
patriarchs  of  the  old  covenant.  But,  as  long  as  the  CÄTtii 
remains  in  its  present  fonn,  Jieaven  is  still  closed  aimitist  •«■ 
lievers.  And  he  regards  hades  as  the  common  inttnnediatf 
state,  where  there  is  a  presentiment  of  happiness  and  of  punit 
meat,  and  whence  evei^  pereou,  according  to  tlie  measure  if  j 
his  purification  from  all  sin,  will  be  raised,  eai-lier  or  later,  t^I 
a  participation  in  the  millennial  reign.  Every  sin  even 
least,  miust  be  atoned  for  by  a  delay  of  the  resurrection'  td 
Imiiithis  tönet  afterwards  arose  the  idea  of  a  piirifyinw^iranirf- 
ment,  an  ignis  purgatorius.*  With  it  was  also  connected ll* 
already  dovcloped  juridical  conceptiou  of  repentance,  to 
was  added  the  doctrine  of  washing  away   sins  by  bfti 

*  Cap.  xliii.  "  Voliiit  enim  Dena,  ct  alias  nihil  sine  exemptsril 
RUiL  diBfKmilione  molitus  paradigmate  Platonico  pleniiin  humi 
maxime  imVAx  wi  fttuiXwvttia  <\\\o'ü4\ft  vf,ete  vobiscum,  ntanuro  poi 

et  rerum."  .  »  v  >, 
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lertullia.  only  made  au  exoeption  iu  favour  of  tlioee  who  had 
beeil  perfectly  purified  by  the  baptism  of  blood,  that  is,  mar- 
tyrdom. Tliese  aloue  were  to  he  exempt  from  hadeSi  where 
they  had  nothing  to  atoue  for,  but  were  raised,  not  at  once  to 
heaven,  but  only  to  that  state  of  exalted  happiueae  in  paradise 
"wliich  Tertulliaii  has  described  in  bis  last  work.  He  adduces, 
in  confirmation  of  it,  a  vision  of  the  Montanist  female  martyr 
Perpetua.'  'fbus  Moutauism  was  aided  iu  the  glorifi«itioü 
and  recommendatiüu  of  martyrdom;  and  TertuUian  appeals 
in  this  connexion  to  a  chai"acteriatic  oracular  sentence,strougly 
mai'ked  by  the  ethical  Bpirit  of  Moutaidsni,  that  oontempt  of 
what  was  purely  human,  namely,  "  Fterceive  the  difference 
between  a  heathen  and  a  believer  hi  death :  if  thou  chest  for 
God  as  the  Paniclete  admonishes,  not  in  gentle  fevers  and  ou 
beds,  but  in  martyrdom  ;  if  thou  takest  thy  croes  and  followeat 
tlie  Lord,  o£  he  liimaelf  commands  :  thy  blood  is  the  key  of 
paradise." 

In  Tertulliaufi  explanation  of  tho  parable,  Luke  xii.  58,  in 
which  by  the  adversar;/  he  uaderetands  the  heathen,  wlmt  he 
Bays  is  important  in  aiding  our  conception  of  the  relation  iu 
wldeh.  Christians  stood  to  the  heatliou.  "  For  the  heathen 
man  ia  our  adversary,  who  walks  in  the  same  way  of  common 
life.  But  we  must  go  out  of  the  world,  if  it  were  not  allow- 
able to  associate  with  them.  He  commauda,  therefore,  that 
thou  ahouldst  show  benevolence  towards  iiim.  '  Love  yoiu- 
eilendes,'  he  says,  'and  pray  for  them  that  despiterully  iisse 
you,'  lest,  provoked  by  some  injury  in  the  intercourse  of  busi- 
nes.s,  he  should  drutj  thee  to  his  judge."  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
how  distinctly  IV'itullian  pliic*«  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and 
impugns  the  evri:iueous  view  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  flesii. 
So  also  his  ascetic  tendency  did  not  misapprehend  the  Chris- 
tian mode  of  viewing  human  nature,  in  opposition  to  the 
fjrieatal  contempt  of  the  body.  By  means  of  the  connexion 
of  the  doctiiiie  of  the  resurrection  with  hia  whole  style  of 
thinking,  he  well  distinguished  what  waa  obstructive  io  the 
present  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  the  higher  destinj' 
of  the  body  as  tho  organ  of  the  soxil  in  a  transformed  state. 
He  saya,  "  If  this  body,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  is 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  but,  according  to  the  apostolic  doctrine, 
ft  t<^raple  of  God  in  communion  with  Christ;  yet  in  the  mean- 
while it  obatructs  the  soul  by  its  endosuxe,  ».vi^  oai^^aax*  W. 
|iuid  poJlutesif  by  the  concretion  of  ti\e  ?Lea\\-,  \i«ft.Qfc,'Ctve.^'^^ 
'  tJap.  \v. 
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in  it  is  more  obsctire,  &b  if  possiug  throiigh  horn.  Beyond  * 
doubt,  when  by  the  stroke  of  death  it  is  forc«d  out  from  tb« 
concretion  of  the  flesh,  and  by  this  very  straining  is  piurified, 
certainly,  from  the  stretching  of  the  body  it  bursts  forth 
unimpeded  into  its  own  pure  and  unmixed  light,  immediately 
recognises  itself  in  Üie  freedom  of  it«  nature,  by  it«  reiy 
liberty  becomes  sensible  uf  its  divine  origin,  an  awaking  from 
sleep  it  turns  from  images  to  truths."  Hence  he  deduces  the 
higher  intuitions  and  forebodings  of  the  soul  in  the  article  of 
death. 

After  Tertullian  in  Iiis  book  Be  Anima  had  attacked  t 
OnoHtic  anthropiilogy  on  several  sides,  he  entered  on  the 
cussion  of  one  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between 
Gnofttics  and  the  catholic  church.     Tliia  related  to  the  recog- 
nition of  tlie  purely  human  in  Christ.     By  the  Gnostics,  who 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  diviue  in  Christ,  this  was  either 
altogether  denied  or  very  much  injured;  in  part,  by  an  abso- 
lute Docetism ;  or,  if  they  did  not  venture  so  fc.r,  by  explaining 
the  seiisibte  human  appearance  of  Christ  as  only  an  optical 
deception ;  still  assuming  that  the  body  and  bodily  appearance 
of  Christ  had  only  an  apparent  likeness  to  the  bodies  and 
bodily  appcamuce  of  other  men ;  that  Christ  appeared  in  a 
body  of  a  finer  form,  differing  from  gross  earthly  matter, — a 
füfia  yf/v^iKoi ,  AS  the  Valentinians  called  it.     To  maintain  the 
purely  Immun  iu  Christ,  piirticularly  against  this  laat  view, 
Tertullian  composed  his  work  Be  Came  Chritsti.     His  Chris- 
tian reaJism  formed  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Gnosticism.     Hd 
was  far  from  conceding,  like  the  Alcxtindrians,  any  point  what- 
ever to  the  Gnostics ;  he  rather  felt  himself  impelled  to  carry  hi« 
antagoniom  to  the  highest  pitch.     Tertullian,  in  reference  to 
Marcion's  aversion  from  the  purely  human  in  Christ,  says 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  care  taken  of  an  in&nt  in  its 
swaddling  clothes,     "  This  revorence  of  nature,  O   Marcion, 
thou  despisest.     Thou  hatest  man  as  he  is  bom,  even  as  thou 
wert  bom  thyself:  and  how  canst  thou  love  any  on©  1     But 
thou  mayst  see  to  it,  whether  thou  art  displeased  with  thyself 
or  wast  born  in  any  other  way,  Christ  at  least  loved  man  in 
his  uncleanuess.     For  his  sake  he  descended  from  heaven ;  for 
his  sake  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel;  for  his  sake  he  lowered 
himself  with  all  humility  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cro»: 
certainly  he  loved  him  whom  he  redeemed  at  so  gre-at  a 
price." '     We  here  see  how  deeply  Tertullian,  by  th©  idea  of 
^  Da  CbiTu«  CbriBti,  cap.  ir. 
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the  äinctification  by  Christ  of  all  that  was  mitiimllj  humau, 
— liow  deeplj  on  thia  side  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  tlie 
Gospel;  al though,  owing  to  other  influences  wliich  we  have 
noticfid,  he  was  hindered  from  carrjnng  this  into  the  doctrine 
of  morsüs,  which  ought  by  means  of  it  to  have  received  its 
pecuJiai"  Christian  form.  To  the  notion  of  an  etherialised 
bo<iy  of  Christ  he  opposes  the  impression  which  Christ  made 
by  his  appearance  among  men,  ao  that  we  detect  in  the 
Gospels  not  a  single  trace  of  wonder  respecting  it,  but  rather 
astonishment  that  he  who  appeared  like  men  in  general,  ia  so 
unMsauming  a  foiTn,  could  yet  speak  and  act  as  he  did,  thus 
forming  such  a  contrast  between  his  works  and  the  manner  of 
his  appearance.  TertuUiaii  appeals  to  such  expressions  as 
those  in  Matt.  xiii.  54.  Wliilc  carrying  to  the  utmoet  extent 
his  opposition  to  the  denial  of  the  purely  human,  as  held  by 
the  Gnostics,  and  urging  the  idea  of  the  fonn  of  the  servant 
in  Clu-i.st,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  abjure  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  was  so  prominent  in  the  aesthetical  rehgiua  of 
heathenism,  and  to  pi'esent  the  holy  and  divine  in  contrast  to 
the  beautifid ;  he  msüntained,  aa  we  have  already  remarked  in 
his  other  writings,  tliat  Christ  was  rather  ill-favoured,  in  his 
appearance.  Several  assertions  of  the  Jews  respecting  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  to  confirm,  this  view, 

Tertullian  recognises  the  necessity  of  paradoxes  in  teaching 
Christianity.  He  apipeals  to  what  the  apostle  Paul  saya  re- 
specting the  foolishness  of  the  divine  wisdom  (to  fitiipor  rov 
Qiov,  I  Cor.  i  25).  Tliis  foolishness,  he  says,  caunot  be  the 
doctrine  of  one  God;  it  cannot  be  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  approved  by  the  reason  of 
•-he  heathdu;  it  iatho  doctrine  of  the  self-renunciation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  the  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  says  against  Marcion,  as  far  as  h©  did  not  ao- 
knowletlge  the  true  hmnanity,  the  birth,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  "  cetiaiuly  this  was  something  foolish,  if  we  judge  God 
according  to  our  mind.  But  look  round,  Marcion  ;  hast  thou 
not  read,  '  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  worid  to 
confound  the  wisel'  What  are  tliese  foolish  things  1  Aro 
they  the  conversion  of  maa  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
the  rejection  of  error,  the  teaohing  of  justice,  chastity,  patieuoe, 
oompaasiion,  and  innocence  1  All  these  are  not  fooUsli.  Seek, 
therefore,  concerning  what  he  has  said  this;  and  if  thou 
thinkest  thou  hast  found  it,  then  it  will  be  not  foolish  to  be- 
lieye  iu  a  bom  God,  bom  indeed  of  a  virgin,  a^^sräi.'gjSsi.'^JsjÄ 
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fieslt,  iv1>o  \vaB  tomecl  aVtout  by  that  humiliation  of  nature. 
Some  one  may  say  that  these  things  lu-e  not  foolish,  aiid  that 
there  ore  otlier  things  wliic}i  God  has  chiiHen  as  an  o|i{H>bitioii 
to  the  wiüdum  of  tlie  world."  In  what  Tertullian  here  ox- 
presseB,  much  truth  is  containtid  in  oppositioh  to  that  ten- 
dency which  would  rob  Cliriatiauity  of  its  peculiar  essence. 
that  always  ap{)eari!*  as  foolislmess  to  the  wisdom  of  the  worM  ; 
which  would  confine  it  within  a  certain  ciicle  of  so-called 
deductions  of  reason,  and  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  deism  ur 
of  elevated  morality.  But  yet  we  must  make  one  or  two 
remarks  by  way  of  correction.  First,  although  Chrintian 
morals,  on  one  side,  could  challenge  the  approbation  of  the 
general  ethical  stand-point  occujned  by  the  best  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  yet  still  Chri:jt;;ui  morality  had  its  "  foolishness." 
its  parado.xos  wliich  wore  founded  on  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Christitui  faith ;  and  although  at  first  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
iucamato  God  and  the  crucified  Saviom-  ain»ei\i-ed  as  foolisli- 
neea  in  Christianityj  yet  the  same  tendency  of  natural  reason 
which  opposed  this  as  foolishuess,  advanced  further  in  its  coB- 
sequeutiaJ  devtslopinent,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
personal  (Jod,  in  the  sense  recognised  by  revelation,  wa« 
marked  as  foolishness.  Moreover,  it  is  Tertnllian's  manner 
to  i)re8ent  tlie  tnith  so  abruptly  as  to  reject  all  those  intcr- 
me<hate  stejw  whit;h  might  bring  it  near  to  the  humau  tinder- 
standing;  tUthoxipli  in  TertuUiau's  writings,  as  we  have  already 
seen  iu  many  iu.stimces,  tlie  germ  of  such  intermediate  stepe 
between  the  stipernaturally  «Hvine  and  the  natural  is  to  be 
found  In  tlje  present  case,  he  renders  only  oue  aspect  pro- 
muient— that  of  the  apj)arent  foolishness  under  which  the 
divine  presents  itself  to  the  unenlightened  wisdom  of  reasou; 
while  tlie  other  aspect  is  kept  in  the  backgi-ound,  in  which 
thus  fuolishuusa  verifies  ifjielf  as  the  highest  wisdom.  But 
without  such  a  combination,  this  language  might  be  abused, 
m  onler  to  attriljute  what  is  really  foolish  and  moQBti'OUs  to 
the  Go-ipcl ;  as  it  apjKsars  when  Tertullian  says,  comiaring 
Marcion  with  the  heathen,  "  And  yet  it  would  be  easier, 
according  to  woi-ldly  wisflom,  to  boheve  that  Jupiter  became  a 
bull  or  a  swan,  than  for  Marcion  to  believe  tliat  Christ  became 
tridy  a  man."  And  here  it  may  he  proper  to  notice  the« 
words  for  which  Tertullian  has  often  been  reproached,  but 
which  sound  worse  than  they  meau  if  taken  in  their  ooD- 
•aexion  :  "  Credlbile  est,  quia  iiifptum  est;  certum  «^f.  ipiia  ••• 
mibiU."     It  may  be  easily  perceived,  that   the    faith,  thi 
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certainty  of  Tertullian,  has  a  quite  different  ground  fixim  the 
iiieptum  aad  impossibite,  and  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
this  giouTtd.  lu  unler  to  foitn  a  right  judgraeut  of  bo  original 
a  vvi'itcr,  we  must  Cütnpsire  with  suth  expreasiona  (on  which 
his  ardent  niiud  seized  as  a  bold  antithesis  in  maintaining  a 
really  profound  trutli)  those  other  expressions  in  which  iie  so 
emphatically  urgea  the  importance  of  the  rationale.  Among 
thewe  harsh  extravagancies  must  I«  reckoned  that  which  Ter- 
tullian uses  in  this  ctutroversy  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
Being,  that  he  can  change  himself  into  all  things,  and  yet. 
remain  the  same.  In  proof  of  this  nsseition  he  adduces  the 
appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  duve;  where 
again  he  has  been  misled  by  the  direct  literal  interpretation. 
But  he  justly  acknowledges  that  the  true  Christ  amnut  bo 
understood  without  the  union  of  opposites,  the  combination 
of  the  divine  and  the  human. ^  In  a  vcrj^  characteristic 
manner  TertuHian  exclaims,  addressing  Marcion,  "  Why  dost 
thou  by  a  lie  divide  Christ  ]     He  was  the  whole  Tnith."^ 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  really  burn  of  the  Virgin,  appt-als  to  John  i. 
13  ;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  oc  t  ytt-i  »^Wr;,  Eiince  ho  refers  the 
passage  to  Christ  This  is  no  doubt  an  ancient  reading, 
which  was  prompted  by  a  dogmatic  interest,  as  we  find  it 
likewise  in  Justin  and  Irenojus ;  and  the  quotation  of  these 
wortbi,  in  which  a  sense  so  foreign  to  the  oi-iginal  connexjoa 
is  introduced,  certainly  goes  to  jirove,  that  Justin  Martyr 
was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  Tertidlian,  also, 
tx3  whom  the  correct  reading  was  known,  held  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  this  pasangc  could  refer  to  believers.  Ho  thought 
that  this  could  only  be  in  a  gnostic  sense,  according  to  their 
doctiine  of  pneumatic  natures,  and  he  accoimted  for  that 
original  reading  as  a  gnostic  falsification  of  the  text.  Yet,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  explains  it  of  regeneration,  and 
as-sumes,  therefore,  the  con-ectueas  of  the  common  reading ; 
only  he  maintains  that  if  these  words  refer  to  all  believers, 
they  must  ao  much  the  more  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense 
to  Christ. 

In  illustration  of  Tertullian's  peculiarities,  we  will  here 
quote  his  parallel  between  heretics  and  heathens,  as  ftur  as  tc 
both  there  was  the  stone  of  stumbling,  and  they  made  the 
flame  objections  againat  it,     "'  Is  there  any  other  differeuoe 

'  Cap.  Y 

*  "Quid  dimidiaa  meodacio  Christum)  ioi'aft^C!rv\A»Vü.O 
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Itetween  them  than  thia,  thai  the  heathen  believe  through 
iinl)oliuf,  but  the  heretics  through  beheving  do  not  believe 
That  ia,  the  open  unbelief  of  the  licathen,  which  on  ibi 
Btand-]x>int  was  necessary,  ednoe  the  Gospel  must  appear 
tliem  aH  fooliuhness,  ia  iaith,  inasmuch  as  by  their  very  uali»'' 
lief  they  testify  practically  of  the  truth  of  the  Goepel  which 
foretold  their  unbelief ;  but  the  faith  of  the  heretics  is  only 
apparent,  it  is  concealed  unbelief;  they  agree  in  unbelief  with 
the  heathen.' 

Tortulliaa  held  it  to  be  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  a 
acknowlcdgntent  of  Clirist  as  the  origiuol  pattern  and 
deemer  of  human  nature,  tliat  these  characteristics  should  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  him  in  their  full  extent.  "  Because^' 
he  says,  "  if  Christ  had  been  also  celestial  according  to 
fleshy  those  who  were  not  celestial  according  to  the  flesh  couli 
not  be  compared  to  him.  If,  therefore,  as  Clu'ist  is,  so 
they  who  are  made  celestial,  and  they  carry  the  earthly  sub- 
stance of  the  flesh,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Christ  lamself 
was  celestial  in  earthly  flesh,  as  they  oi-e  who  are  compared  to 
bim,"  And  in  reference  to  the  pmäsage  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  where 
be  gives  cvacuavü,  as  equivalent  iu  meaning  to  Karü-piyt,  he 
says — "  It  would  not  have  corresponded  to  Christ's  design  t« 
d^troy  sin  in  the  flesh,  if  he  had  not  been  in  that  flesh 
in  which  was  the  nature  of  »n,  nor  would  it  have  been  to 
his  glory.  For  what  great  thing  would  it  liave  >>een,  if  in  » 
better  flesh  lielongiiig  to  another,  that  is,  not  a  sinful  nal 
hü  had  removed  the  st^u  of  sin?"  Therefore  he  thinks  1 
for  the  honour  of  Christ,  as  far  as  the  original  type 
morality  was  to  be  realized  through  him,  the  identity  of 
body  of  Christ  was  requisite  with  that  which  had  hithei 
been  subject  to  sin. 

But  Tertullian,  iu  his  Opposition  «gainst  Docetiam,  in 
to  do  full  juHticxj  lo  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men  and  the  origimd  type  of  humanity,  thought  it  necesauy 
not  merely,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  to  maintain  the  iden> 
tity  of  the  human  body  of  Christ,  but  extended  thia  to  thd 
human  soul  in  him.     And  this  is  the  specific  novelty  which 

^  Cap.  XV,  To  render  the  expUnation  of  these  very  aiaguUr  phiiMi 
somewhat  e««ier.  it  might  ba  euppowd  that  a  acgative  had  been  dropped, 
and  tbat  we  ought  (o  read,  '*  Elhnici  non  credendo  non  crcdunl,  at  nmfr 
tici  credendo  nnn  credunt,"  Yet  I  do  not  venture  to  maintain  that  thk 
li  the  correct  reading,  althoagh  it  is  evident  that  the  wor^li  as  they  aUnd 
la  lb«,  text  could  only  porciiarice  l>o  mt«lli|rible  to  a  person  who  plcMed 
^linaeU,  Vi\LeTeTXu\\\un,^\.\LcuTk<^üt«and  ^aradoxoa. 
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waa  propounded  hy  Tertullian  on  this  siibject  ;  for  it  was  only 
by  degrees  tliat  everything  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gnd-man  in  all  its  purls  became  distinctly  apprehended  ;  at 
first,  only  an  ap])oarance  of  the  divine  Xoyoc,  or  of  God  tl»e 
Father  himself  in  a  hnnwn  body,  was  conceived  to  have  taken 
place.  In  Tertullian's  predecessor,  Ireueeua,  we  see,  indeed, 
the  recognition  of  a  soul  in  Christ  correspoading  to  the 
hnman  soul  at  times  presenting  itself  but  certainly  in  a  very 
ohscure  and  often  unconscions  maimer.  Tertullian  first  de- 
veloped thia  point  with  perfectly  clear  couaciouKness,  wrought 
it  into  systematic  connexion  with  his  whole  doctrine,  and 
made  it  a  distinct  article  of  faith.  His  more  exact  reflection 
on  the  peculiiU*  natm^  of  the  human  Boul  to  which  his  work 
De  Anima  relates},  and  his  |>ccnliar  conception  of  it,  led  him 
to  develop  this  subject  more  folly.  When  others  spoke  of  an 
anima  or  </.i/x'/  i"  Christ,  they  had  no  occasion  to  think  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  human  soiü  in  Christ,  but  might 
tindertäümd  it  of  the  principle  of  animal  life,  of  the  anima 
Connected  with  the  body.  This  could  not  be  the  wise  with 
Tertullian  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  admitted  only  a  Dicho- 
tomy in  man,  and  when  ho  spoke  of  Christ's  soul,  be  could 
only  mean  the  specifically  human,  the  rational  soul.  To 
develop  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  more  fully,  au  induce- 
ment was  presented  by  a  peculiar  point  in  controversy  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Valentiniau  doctrine, — namely,  the  notion 
that  Christ  did  not  appear  with  the  oonunon  human  identical 
body,  but  that  from  the  ;^ui(ij  itself  an  apparent  form  recog- 
nisable by  the  common  huniaii  senses  was  formed  ;  therefore, 
that  the  il/vyjj  itself  was  tnmsformod  into  a  body  of  a  higher 
kind.  Such  a  view  Tertullian  makes  the  object  of  his  attack 
in  the  work  De  Came  Christi,  and  thia  occasioned  his  assert- 
ing the  necessary  identity  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ.  "  It 
ifl" — he  says,  in  opposition  to  that  view — "  a  false  distinction, 
aa  if  we  were  separated  from  tlie  soul,  since  all  that  we  are, 
ia  the  soul.  Lastly,  without  the  soul  wo  are  nothing,  not 
deserving  the  name  of  a  man.  but  of  a  corpse  ;"  vt'hich  was 
connected  with  Tertullian's  view  of  one  soul  in  opposition  to 
that  Dichotomy.  "  If  Clmst,"  he  says,  "  came  only  to  free 
Dur  soul,  then  must  it  be  also  our  soul  which  he  bore  in  him- 
Belf — that  ia,  our  form,  which  also  may  be  the  hidden  form  of 
our  soul.  When  the  Valentinians  asserted,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared iu  that  form  only  in  order  to  lead  men  to  a  conscious* 
noss  of  their  soul  as  eui  entity  separate  from  the  bod.'^ ,  ^  \a 
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raised  to  an  impeiiahahle  life,  he  i'ejiliecl,  "  Ou  this  aocount 
the  Son  of  Ood  came  down,  nnd  entered  iuto  a  tsoul,'  not  iu 
order  that  the  bouI  may  know  itself  in  Christ,  hut  tliat  it 
mny  know  Christ  in  it,8clf."  Against  the  assei-tion  that  tlie 
Boul,  which  was  concealed  from  itself,  must  be  first  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  Tertullian  brings  forward  those  testi- 
monies of  a  higher  eelf-couaciouBneäs  and  consciousneas 
God,  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  and  saj-s,  "  So  far  is  the 
from  not  knowing  itself,  that  it  knows  its  Creator,  its  Jmi| 
and  its  Rtate.  Before  it  has  learnt  anything  concerning  Go 
it  naniea  God ;  before  reoeivinj^  information  concerning 
judgment,  it  learns  to  commit  it«;lf  to  God ;  even  he 
nothing  more  frequently  than  thiit  there  is  no  hope  af 
dentil,  it  wishes  good  or  evil  to  e\ery  deceased  person." 
then  refers  to  hiH  treatise  On  the  Witness  oftfie  Soul,  in  whic 
he  luxs  developed  this  tniin  of  thought  more  fully. 

As  Aiithropulogy  i&  closely  connected  with  Christology,  Ta 
tullian  wa-s  led  Viy  the  c<mtrovei"sy  respecting  the  true  cons 
tutiou  of  Christ's  body  to  another  point  in  whicli  be  was 
issue  with  the  Gnostics,  the  question  respecting  t^-e  Jiesurrt 
(ion  of  the  Body.  By  tlie  same  mental  tendencies  and  the 
same  priiiciplcs  by  which  the  Gnostics  were  led  to  disput 
Clirist's  possessing  a  real  body,  they  wore  prompted  to  dir 
their  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the  re-suirection  of 
body.  It  wi^s  the  same  temleucy  to  under\'alue  the  body, 
view  common  to  all  who  believed  in  a  Uvle,  which,  as  the  can 
and  seat  of  all  evil,  was  destined  to  destruction.  The  doctrij 
of  a  bodily  resurrection  might  be  more  easily  attuoked  sit 
the  more  cnido  and  literal  conception  of  it,  as  it  was  cuiTcn^ 
received,  laid  it  open  on  many  sities,  and  preaeuted  oc 
siona  for  starting  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Hence,  it 
Üie  policy  of  the  Gnostics,  if  in  society  they  met  -with  an 
armed  Christian,  to  begin  tlieir  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of 
church  at  this  [X)int,  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  They 
knew,  said  Tertullian,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  gain 
enti-auce  for  faith  in  any  other  god  than  the  God  of  the 
verse,  who  was  known  to  all  by  nature  through  the  testimc 
of  Ilia  works;  so  they  took  care  to  begin  rather  with  questio 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  siuce  it  was  more  difficult  to 

*  The  word«  are  anintam  mbiit,  whereby  Tertnllian  without  doob4 
■»iahed  (o  mark  the  union  of  the  Son  of  Qod  with  l.he  soul,  or  his  »elfr 
Jwvmioiatioii,  when  be  entered  into  this  form  of  exislcnce,  although  ot 
•oe  laiwmet  ia  wkiuL  v\i\ä  Uyolt  ^liwee  uo  clear  ucjonat  has  been  giT«ii, 
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Q  a  resuiTection  of  the  body  than  to  believe  in  a  God. 
"  ITjere  are,"  Turixilhaii  eays,  ''  maiij  uueducated  pei-sona 
amoag  Christians,  and  very  many  doubtful  and  simple  in 
their  faith;  very  many  who  require  to  be  iustiMcted,  directed, 
and  fortified/'  It  w:is  a  part  also  of  the  tactics  that  were 
coustiiutly  emplojed  in  the  controveray  respecting  the  pecu- 
liar truths  of  revelation,  that  the  Guustics  ajipealed  tu  jjosi- 
tions  tiiken  from  the  surface,  as  uuivei-sally  acknowledged 
truths,  under  the  name  of  sensns  cormnvjiU,  tlie  expresyions  of 
the  8f>und  hiuiian  understanding ;  Kuch  judgments,  which 
might  be  valid  for  the  lower  department  of  eveiy-day  cxpe- 
rienco,  they  wished  to  be  ivceived  as  altsoluto  truth  for  all 
things.  Tertulhan  saya,  that  the  GiiosticB  made  use  of  this 
method  because  all  the  uiiedncated  judge  only  according  to 
the  communes  sensus,  and  the  doubtful  and  simple  are  un- 
settled only  by  these  communes  sensus.  "  For,"  lie  says,  "  the 
very  simpUcity  reconi mends  tlie  c.omm.unes  sensrns,  and  the 
synipnthy  of  »eutimeut  and  the  familiarity  of  opinions,  and 
thercFore  they  are  regarded  an  more  tniHtworthy,  because  they 
express  things  naked  and  open  and  known  to  all."  He  him- 
self was  very  far  from  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  pccnliur 
department  in  which  the  genius  conntiunit  might  asseit  its 
rights ;  he  even  appealed  himself,  aa  we  have  seen,  to  the 
truths  belonging  to  the  general  conscioiisness,  and  aimed  at 
finding  in  them  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  peculiar  truths 
of  revelation,  as  be  says:  "  It  is  indeed  possible  to  judge 
according  to  the  commidiis  senatis  in  divine  things,  but  for  a 
testimony  to  the  tnith,  not  for  the  support  of  falsehood — for 
what  agrees  with  the  divine  anungement,  not  fur  what  is 
agiiinst  it.  For  certuiu  things  are  known  hy  nature,  such  as 
tlie  immortality  of  the  soul  to  verj*  many  pei-sons,  and  our 
God  to  all."  But  he  knew  dso  the  limits  of  thia  dejvartment, 
the  gi'ouiid  of  the  eiTor  which  proceeded  from  it  when  the 
sensus  communis  is  made  the  utdiraited  measure  for  every- 
thing. He  knew  tliat  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  which 
attaches  itself  to  what  lies  on  the  surface,  in  doing  so,  renders 
itself  unsusceptible  of  deeper  and  higher  truths ;  that  to  know 
thes?e  requires  a  deepening  of  the  spirit,  as  he  siiys,  after 
bpeaking  of  the  superticial  jiulgracnts  on  wliich  the  heretioa 
rcliod,  "  But  the  Divine  reason  is  in  the  marrow,  not  on  the 
surface,  and  generally  ia  jealous  of  what  ia  obvious."  Mure- 
over  Tertulliuu  udduo  ;s  anotlier  frequent  mo',bijd  of  the  here- 
tics in  their  intercourse  with  believera — that  «A^  ^vr^  \3q.c^  ^^"^ 
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tu>t   dlvuige   their   retü  opimons,   but  guard  against  bei^ 
ihuu^ht  to  bo  the  opponent»  of  the  church  doctrine  of 
ruHurrectiun  ;  only  they  maintain  them  in  another,  a  spirit 
sense  ;  then  they  appeal  to  expi-essiona  of  holy  writ,  which 
treat  of  the  spiritual  restirrection  that  takes  place  even  in 
earthly  life,  and  thiK  they  use  as  a  point  of  couneiiou,  to  make  , 
a  transition  to  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resun^ectifl 
of  the  body.     TertuUian  says,  '*  By  this  contrivance  they  a 
accustomed  often  to  deceive  our  people  in  coiiversatious,  a»i 
they  themselves  admitted  a  resturection  of  the  body.    VTo 
tliey  Bay,  to  him  who  shall  not  rise  in  this  body ;  lest  ihey 
ahüuld  immediately  repel  them  if  they  at  once  rejected  the  re- 
surrection of  the  hody.    But  in  their  own  silent  thought*  tlis|~ 
understand  it  bo, — Woe  to  him  who  whUe  be  is  in  this  bod 
does  not  know  the  mysteries  of  the  heretics  ;   for  this,  in 
esteem,  is  the  resiuri'ection,''  * 

Althougli  Tertulli.in  had  set  up  a  general  rule,  that 
disputing  with  heretics  persons  ought  not  to  meddle  with  (t 
iiiteipi-et4ition  ctf  the  scriptures,  yet  he  maintained  timt  thdi 
sliould  take  from  them  what  they  had  in  commoQ  with ' 
heathen,  so  that  they  must  prove  their  positions  from  ho 
writ,  which  they  could  not  do.'  StLU  he  thinks,  "  If  he 
are  necessary  for  sifting  the  faith,  there  must  be  given  in  ho 
writ  a  point  of  connexion  for  faJse  interpretations  on  whi(j 
the  hereäea  support  themselves."  There  is  always,  aa  TertU 
lian  says,  some  truth  at  the  bottom.  Since  the  truth  revealfl 
in  the  divine  word  must  pass  into  the  consciousness  of  ma 
kind  hy  a  free  process  of  development,  and  everything  depen^ 
U])üu  a  free  appropriation  of  divine  truth,  hence  also  a  poil 
of  connexion  for  errors  must  he  given  by  means  of  the  on 
sided  conception  of  truth.  Holy  writ  was  constructed  for  j 
process  of  development  and  purification,  by  w^bich  the 
sciousness  of  divine  truth  should  penetrate  mankind.  Th 
is  the  truth  confirmed  by  history,  that  forms  the  groundwo^ 
of  TertiiUian's  remark.  Here  the  order  of  the  new  prophe 
as  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  cliiirch  found  its  point  ( 
contiexiuu  in  TertuHian's  meditations.  The  church  require 
as  he  rightly  perceived,  not  the  letter  excluding  all  diffcreuo 
of  interpretation  and  avoiding  every  point  of  oounciion  fj 
error ;  it  was  needfui  that  heresies  should  also  find  a  point  i 

'  C'lp.  x'xx. 

*  Cup.  iii.  "Aufers  denique  htereticiB  qo»  cum  ethnicU  upiunt  I 
[ 4«  iuri[>lurlfi fioUs  aioeationes aufta  äist&nt-  ot  stare  non  poienioL* 
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connexion  for  sifting  the  genuine  and  the  spurious.  In  the 
Catholic  chiu-ch.  at  a  Inter  period,  a  constant  external  appeal 
to  a  living  eoclesiimtical  autUoritv  was  deemed  uecessary  to 
eecure  the  certain  ititerpretation  of  the  silent  word,  and  tu 
guard  against  the  »-«^Drice  yf  private  opinion  :  for  such  a 
standard  Tcrtnllian  ^«jlistituted  the  new  oi-der  of  prophets. 
Since  heresy,  by  means  of  Buch  points  of  attachment,  is  always 
making  fresh  etierouchraents,  and  at  hißt  will  even  atttick 
those  pa>!s;igcs  whicli  aecni  to  serve  hest  for  its  refutation,  he 
thoiight  that  to  guard  against  it  the  new  revelation  hy  the 
Paraclete  was  required.  In  reterence  to  this  lie  «ays,  "  But 
since  it  Viehoves  the  Hnly  Spirit  not  to  be  sdeut.  in  order  that 
heresy  may  not  overwhelm  such  piasagt«  of  holy  writ,  .... 
now  at  last  he  has  driven  away  all  amlnguities  and  all  para- 
bles such  as  they  are  fond  of,  by  the  open  and  plain  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  truth,  through  the  new  prophecy  wliich  has 
been  poured  fo>-th  from  the  Paraulete.  If  thou  di-aweBt  from 
these  fountains,  thou  wilt  thiiist  for  no  other  instruction  ;  no 
burning  da=ire  of  questions  will  oouflume  thee."'  Indeed,  the 
Bamc  reasons  which  rendered  ncces-iary  the  rise  of  heresies  in 
the  sifting  process  of  the  church,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Bacred  seripturcs  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  point«  of 
connexion  for  these  here«ie3 — the  same  reasons  e.\i.stcd  (accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  wisdom  that  guided  the  development  of 
the  church)  why  no  euch  deci.sive  authority  slionld  be  given, 
as  ToituUian  wished  to  establish,  though  in  conti-adictioii  to 
the  truth  expreSted  by  himself. 

As  the  Gnostics  made  it  a  part  of  their  system  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  earthly  body,  Teiiullian,  in  opposing  them, 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  its  dignity,  The  Gnuatira  availed 
them.selvea  of  the  amJtiguityof  the  term  Flesh  in  Imly  writ  to 
apply  all  that  was  said  of  it  to  the  body.  Tertullian  proves 
agjiinst  them,  from  the  connexion  of  holy  writ,  that  by  the 
term  ntifi^,  human  corruptiou  and  not  mere  corporeity  is 
often  intended.* 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Christ  a['pcars  to  Tertullian  as  the 
original  type  according  to  which  the  firet  man  was  formed.' 
Thus  he  recognises  the  conueiion  between  the  original  and 
the  new  restorative  creation.  He  would  have  made  still 
fui-ther  advances  in  Christian  ethics,  if  his  ascetic  tendency 
had  not  hampered  him  in  carrying  out  this  train  of  thought 

'  Ctp.  Ixiii.  »  Cap,  xM, 

*  "  Quodi'unqiie    enim    limag  exprimebalur,    Chriatua    co^S.'glaaioiB 
homo  futurue," 
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From  the  idea  of  the  resurrectitm  TertiiUian  thougl 
mtglil  Ihj  ]irovLMj  that  in  all  the  paiH«iget$  relatiug  to  it,  uol 
»Olli  hut  tlje  body  is  spokcu  of,  since  the  resurrection  p: 
poac'8  death.  Likewise  iu  reference  to  Clirist,  the  resurrection 
must  be  trnderstuod  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body.  la 
Hccordsincc  with  his  ideas  which  we  have  ah-oady  explained, 
he  diatinguished  two  things  ia  Chmt.  Wbut  Christ  said 
of  his  being  tmuiiled  at  the  approach  of  death,  was  to  Tertiil- 
lian  only  a  sign  of  the  soul  that  was  present  in  him.  He 
apjx'aled  to  the  fact  that  even  the  liutnau  soul  was  not 
aöeoted  by  death,  of  which  he  believed  its  continuoua  activity 
in  dreaming  might  be  laken  as  a  proof. 

When  the  (Juoaties  made  iise  of  the  passages  of  acriptuie 
which  «peak  of  the  resurrection  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  orderj^ 
explain  everything  relatiug  to  it  in  a  spiritual  aud  figu 
manner,  Termllian  maintauied  that  this  sjjii-itual  sense 
presiijipoHt'd  a  sense  refemng  to  mi  actual  resurrection, 
inijtge  ahviiy«  supposes  souiöthing  real  at  the  basis  to  whii 
refers.  "  Othtuwifte,"  he  says,  "  the  images  themselves 
not  be  distingiiidlied,  if  the  tniths  also  were  not  annoi 
Huconiing  to  which  the  imngcs  were  drawn.  If  everythi 
IUI  iinaj'e.  what  is  that  of  which  it  is  the  image!  Of 
U!<ü  is  it  to  hold  out  a  mirror,  if  there  is  no  faoo  opposi 
Tertulliun  endeavours  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  the 
and  the  body  are  closely  connected  It  serves  him  as  a 
lit"  the  dignity  of  the  body,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  oi 
and  vehicle  of  this  Cod-related  soul.  "  Has  God  entrus' 
shadow  of  his  own  soul,  the  breath  of  his  sjnrit,  to  the 
comujon  vessel,  and  is  it  to  be  condemned  because  he  has  pnt 
it  in  BO  unworthy  a  place  J"  He  appeals  to  the  close  con 
nexion  of  the  bodily  and  the  spirituid  in  the  whole  of  hum^, 
life,  and  then  goes  on  to  »how  how  Christianity  everywi 
appro] iriates  tlie  bodily  as  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  s 
narurul  and  divine  ;  how^  evcrytliing  which  comes  to 
spirit  is  transmitted  through  the  body.  He  observes,  SA, 
founded  iu  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity,  that 
must  be  the  same  principle  of  glorification  for  all  nal 
thinga,  which  appropriates  them  for  its  own  divine  operati 
but  it  follows  from  what  wc  have  already  remai-ked  on 
occasions,  that  owing  to  hia  peculiar  mental  coustitutio 
was  not  capaliie  of  distinctly  keejiing  ajtail  the  na' 
^«liid  tho  (lirino,  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  He  sayl^ 
'  The  flesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed 
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pota.  The  floah  is  anointed,  that  the  soul  may  be  conse- 
cmteti,"  (this  refers  to  the  use  of  oil  at  teptism,  a»  n  symbol 
of  the  uuivereal  Ciiriatiaa  prieathood  ;)  "  the  flesh  ia  marked 
with  the  sigTi  of  the  cros-s,  that  the  soul  may  be  protected ; 
the  flash  ia  shaded  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  that  the  soul 
may  be  enlightened  by  the  spirit,"  (all  which  refers  to  the 
Bocred  ceremuuies  connected  with  baptism  ;)  "  tlie  flesh  feeds 
on  the  hotly  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  sonl  may  be 
fattened  by  God."'  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Holy 
Supper  ia  here  implied,  according  to  which,  as  the  body  ia 
sanctified  by  a  cei-tain  contact  with  Christ,  so  the  soul  by 
spiritual  commimiou  ia  maile  piuiaker  with  tlio  divine  Xoyoe, 
of  a  divine  life.  Wo  ought  to  compare  what  Tcrtullian  says 
of  baptism  in  this  and  other  passages  alretidy  quoted,  with 
the  following  words  in  this  very  tresitise  ;  "  The  sonl  is  not 
sanctified  by  the  washing,  but  by  the  answer."*  He  here 
distinguishes  the  Operation  that  relates  to  the  body,  whicii 
is  brought  by  baptism  into  eonneiion  with  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  the  spiritual  influence  on  the  soul,  which  he  marks  as 
effected  through  faith,  or  the  confession.  Here,  too,  we 
perceive  that  Tertnlhan  everjTvhere  supposes  a  haptitim 
received  witli  cousoiousuuss  and  joined  with  a  confession.  In 
another  pa.*3age,  ho  says  of  the  dignity  of  the  body  as  it  must 
appeal*  from  the  Chiistiau  stand-point,  "  Was  it  not  their 
bodies  which  Paul,  in  Rom.  xii,  1,  exhorts  to  present  to  God 
as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acce|)tiible  to  God  ?  But  how 
tta  living,  if  they  i)eriah  J  how  as  holy,  if  they  are  profane  1 
how  as  acceptable  to  Ood,  if  they  are  condemned?" 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  forcetl  iutei-jiretation  Tcrtul- 
lian gives  to  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  äO,  which  tlie  Gnostics 
made  use  of  to  impugn  the  ouneut  d'jctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. And  in  this  controversitil  work  ho  adopts  at  fii-st  that 
interpretation,  and  understtmda  the  words  to  meau  the  carnal 
disposition,  wliieh  cannot  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Yet  ho  afterwards  brings  forward  the  correct  in- 
terpretation, that  this  body  in  its  prc.sent  form — without  expe- 
riencing a  transformation — cannot  attain  to  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Gnostics,  not  without  reason,  opposed  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  Paul's  contmst  in  1  Cor.  xv.  ; 
they  appealed  to  the  corapariwu  oS  the  seed-corn,  from  v/inch 

'  Ciip.  viii. 
Jap.  xlfliL  "  Anüna  eoim  noii  Sjivatioue.  aed  t«»YOQ£\.<^a&  «ik.\k.vÄViU? 
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they  iuferretJ  tlmt  not  the  same  Ixxij  that  died,  but  ono  of 

higher  kind  woiiJd  rise  again.  Tertullian,  on  the  coiit 
maiiktiiitu^d  titat  aocordiug  to  that  compariaon,  from  eve 
seed -com  thu  pocidiar  fi-uit  corresponding  to  ite  kind  wou 
spring  up  after  its  dissolution,  and  he  held  himself  justified  in 
inferring  the  identity  of  the  dead  aud  risen  body  ;  tlie  i 
nature,  qmility,  aud  form.  But  this  was  the  very  point  to  I 
determined, — in  what  to  placo  the  identity.  This  Terto 
lian  Bottled  iu  too  narrow  aud  contracted  a  manner,  not  cd 
responding  to  tho  raciining  of  the  apostle.  By  this  > 
of  conceiving  it,  he  was  involved  in  many  difiBcultie" 
which  he  ooidd  not  well  extricate  himself  and  had  no 
left  but  asserting  that  with  God  all  things  were  posabk 
and  that  the  msdom  of  Grod  was  foolislmess  to  the  worli 
But  it  was  better  when,  in  the  restoration  of  the  members  ( 
the  body,  he  distinguished  the  inferior  use,  which  they  serva 
in  the  eartldy  state,  and  tlie  destiny  of  a  higher  kind  wbiol 
would  bo  Ruitnblo  for  a  higher  existence :  on  this  point 
Bays,  "Thou  hiiat  received,  0  man,  a  uiuuth  for  eating 
drinking;  why  not  rjither  for  speaking,  that  thou  inayestl 
distinguished  ft-om  otlier  animals  1  why  not  rather  for 
claiming  CJod,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  supei-ior  to  tliy  felloi 
men?"'  We  perceive  the  genuine  Christian  interest  -f  Te 
tullian  in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  niairif 
ideutitj  of  the  whole  personality  of  man  in  its  trau 
iu  tho  hif^her  existence,  aud  the  connexion  between  this  woti 
and  the  next.  "  If  I  do  not  remember  tliat  I  am  the  Ban 
person  who  gained  the  reward,  how  can  I  pi-aise  God  ?  Ho 
shall  I  sing  a  new  song  to  him  if  I  do  not  know  that  1 1 
the  person  who  owes  him  thanks  1"' 

Lsmtly,  we  may  also  recognise  the  true  Chrigtiaa  spil 
iif  'J'ertulhan  in  his  ojipüsition  to  a  coarse,  carnal  ooncentiJ 
of  tlie  happiness  of  the  future  world,  lie  who,  as  a  Ma 
tauist.  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  ChilLaam,  was  at  the 
tiuic  an  opponent  of  a  gross  sensual  form  of  it,  and  of  Ü 
litsnil  interpretation  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  'i'estament 
which  it  was  supported.  He  came  forwaid  a-s  the  antagrtuil 
of  a  coarse  Eudjeraonism.  He  says,  "  It  is  absurd  enough i 
imagine  that  God  would  invite  us  to  obedience  by  promisit^ 

'  Cap.  Ivll.  *  Cap.  !xi. 

*  Ciip.  Ivi.  "Si  nou  memineriin,  mcesHe,  qui  merui,  qnomodo gloriui 
Deo  (lieuiTi'!    qiiniTtodo  cinaJu  Uli  Qovum  caailcuin,  ncsciens  mo 
r1*i  KraUiuu  diAwsuw'V' 
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the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  the  sustenance  of  this  life,  which 
he  gi-ants  to  the  irreligiouH  and  bljisphemoiis  provided  only 
thej  are  mt;n,  since  he  raius  on  the  evil  mid  the  good,  and 
seuds  his  Bun  on  the  just  and  tlie  unjn-it.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  happy  faith,  if  those  things  are  to  be  obtained  whicli  the 
enemies  of  God  and  Christ  not  oaly  use,  but  abuse,  honouring 
the  creature  more  tlian  the  Creator.  Tiiou  wilt  reckon  onions 
and  truffles  amüiig  the  goud  tilings  of  the  earth,  because  God 
has  Baid,  'Man  shall  ri(^t  live  bj  bre;id  alone.'"'  Höhere 
deduces  tlie  unbelief  of  the  Jews  from  their  carnal  intci^jire- 
tatioa  of  the  promises,  and  says,  that  since  they  only  hoped 
for  the  earthly,  they  wuuld  lose  the  heavenly. 

And  iu  this  treatise  we  may  also  observe  the  altered  direc- 
tion of  Ttnnllian'ä  D:bind,  as  to  tlie  point  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  the  end  of  the  world  was  no  longer  represented  by  him 
as  au  oliject  ot  dread,  and  of  prayer  for  ita  delay,  but  of  the 
most  ardent  longing  for  all  believers.  He  saya,  "  Our  desires 
High  for  tlie  destriibViou  of  this  world."  This  longing  autiei- 
pation  of  Chriat'e  second  advent  belongs  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  Montanist  stand-point  in  Tertullian,  but  without  our 
being  justified  in  asserting  that  he  was  first  turned  by 
Montiinism  from  that  direction  which  we  find  in  his  Apology ; 
this  alteration  in  his  views  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  his  Christian  life,  with  wtiioh 
Moutaniam  had  afterwai'ds  been  combined. 

As  we  have  already  noticed  in  Tertidliau  a  disposition  to 
investigate  the  connexion  between  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
tbo  kingdom  of  grace,  to  discover  analogies  and  antJcipationa 
in  nature  of  truths  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  nf  God,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  sought  to  find  in  nature  analogies  for 
the  resurrection  ;  thus  he  says :  "  Look  now  at  the  examples 
of  the  divine  power.  Day  ihea  into  night,  and  on  all  sides 
is  buried  in  dfu-kuesa  The  glory  of  the  world  is  dishonoured  ; 
everything  that  exists  ia  covered  with  blackness ;  uli  things 
are  rendered  mean,  silent,  and  torpid ;  there  is  a  general 
mourning ;  a  cessation  of  all  busiuess.  Thus  the  lost  light 
is  mourned  for.  And  yet  again  it  revives  with  its  own 
ornament  and  dowry  with  the  sun,  the  same  as  before,  whol« 
and  entire,  slaying  its  own  death,  night ;  bursting  ita  sepulchre, 
the  darkness;  coming  fortli  the  heir  to  itself,  until  niglit 
revives  with  its  own  accompaniments.  The  rays  of  the  stars 
•re  rekindled,  which  the  morning  glow  had  extinguished. 
'  Cap.  xxvi. 
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Tlie  ftbsent  constellations  are  lirought  Lack,  whicli  tlie  destroo- 
tion  of  time  had  taken  away.     The  mirrors  of  the  inoou  are 
re-ndomcd,  which  the  monthly  uiiinl)er  htid  worn  away.    Thaj 
wiiitera   and    srumniers   revolve,  and   sjnrmgB   and    autrnnns 
with  their  own  powei-s,  hubits,  and  fruits.      Earth  reoeit 
instructions  from  heaven,  to  clothe  the  trees  after  they  havfl 
been  stripjied,  to  colour  the  flowers  afresli,  again  to  hrin 
fortii  tilt!  herbage,  to  exhiliit  the  same  seeds  that  had  been 
taken  away,  and  not  to  exhibit  them  l>efr»re  thej'  are  takenl 
away.     Wonderful  procedure  !  from  a  defi-auder  to  hecotne  s] 
preserver  ;   that  she  may  restore,  she  takes  away  ;  that  she 
may  guard,  sho  destroys;  that  she  may  retitiu  entire,  sbei 
injures  ;  tliat  she  may  increase,  ehe  consumes."      He  tlio»! 
cciiiclwdes  his  description :  "Nothing  perishes  but  for  salvation.  [ 
Therefore,  this  whole  revolving  order  of  tilings  is  an  attest»- j 
tiou  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     God  wrote  it  in  his] 
works  before  he  wrote  it  in  hLs  word.     He  has  predictcnl  it] 
by  the  agencies  [of  natui-e]  earlier  than  l>y  [inspired]  voice«. | 
He  has  sent  mitnre  as  thy  first  teacher,  to   be    followed  bjl 
pniphecy,  that  being  a  disciple  of  nature  thou  maye^  moral 
easily  believe  prophecy ;  that  thou  mayest  receive  a.s  soon 
thuu  hearest  what  thou  seest  already  on  all  sides  ;  nor  doub 
that  tliat  (!od  will  bo  the  reviver  of  the  body  whom  tboU 
knowest  to  be  the  restorer  of  all  things."' 

From  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  the  chro- 
nological relation  of  this   class  of  Tertullian's   writings, 
must  introduce  here   his  treatise  against  the    Vulentiniar 
In  his  work  ou  the  resurrection  he  describes  the  conduc 
of  the  heretics  just  such  as  is  attributed  to  the  Valentinia 
in  this  hook.      It  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  heretic 
of  Marcion's  school,  who  strove  after  apostolio  siniplicitv.  Rn4 
the  mystic  obscurities  of  the  Valentinians,  which   Tertullia 
compared  to  the  awful   Elousinian  mysteries.       He   says 
thtm,  that  they  attracted  men,  as  did  thoae  of  Eleusis,  by 
their  great  mysteriousness  and  large  promises,  and  by  the 
strained  expectation  in  which  they  kept  those  who  were  abo« 
to  be  initiated.     He  draws  the  following  vi\'id  picture  of  tl 
manner  iu  which  they  sought  to  draw  oflF  the  siwpie-minde 
from  the  church.     "  If  you  aak  in  good  faith,  they  tell  yo 
with  a  serious  look  and  contracted  eyebrows,  that  it  i«  a 
profound  sidiject.      If  you  press  them  more   closely,  the 
affirm  the  common  faith,  but  in  most  ambiguous  terms. 
^  Cup.  xii. 
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you  intimate  tliat  you  ktiow  tlieir  doctrine,  they  deny  that 
they  kuow  anything.  If  you  come  to  closo  ouarters  with 
theiD,  tlkcy  scatter  about  a  foolisli  simpiicitj  by  tlieir  over- 
throw." ' 

Wlien  these  heretica  thought  they  eoulii  raise  tliemselvea 
abovd  the  simple-miuded  in  the  church,  Tyrtulliau  urged 
against  tliern,  that  true  wisdom  rests  upuu  öimplicity.  He 
says,  "On  this  account  we  are  abused  by  them  as  simple, 
as  if  simplicity  must  stand  in  cüiitradictiün  tu  wisdom,  though 
the  Lord  connects  thüm  both  togctlier.     ' Bo  wise  as  !«7pL'nt8, 

and  harmless  aa  doves.' Moreover,  the  face  of  the  Lurd 

looks  on  those  who  seek  him  in  simplicity  certainly  not  the 
wistlom  of  Valentine,  but  of  Solomun.  Also  the  ai)ostle  tella 
Us,  confoiTnahly  to  the  wonl  of  Cud,  to  become  children  .again, 

(1  Cor.  xiv.  20  ;)  that  is,  children  in  malice Heuce 

simplicity  alune  can  more  easily  know  aud  mauifest  God ; 
cleveruess  alone  can  agitate  aud  betray."  He  blames  the 
Valeatiniaus  for  an  intellectual  pride,  which  led  tliem  to 
despise  the  practictd  tis  bcloTiging  only  to  the  Psjdii«. 
*'  And  oil  this  accouut  they  think  that  acting  is  not  uecew*iiry 
for  them^ ;  aad  they  obaerve  no  law  of  discipline,  siuca  they 
avoid  the  necessity  of  martyrdom."  On  this  point  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  notice  of  TertuUian'^s  iScorpiace. 

'  Tlie  words  "Fatuam  Biinplicititem  bh*  eeede  dispergunt"  are  verj' 
obscure,  and  their  iatcrprclutiou  is  dIspuUibte.  Formerly,  tue  following 
hiterprettttiun  nppeared  to  me  the  liest ;  "When,  tbey  mast  sutler  a 
defeat,,  they  impart  to  their  adversaries  a  fuoHsh  simplieity ;  "  that  is 
whea  they  diuhi  «ubuilt  and  cannot  uiaiutuiu  their  ground  agaiust  the 
ohjeutioas  of  their  udversariea,  Üiey  a-s-sume  a.a  H.ir  oT  iiuporUitiec,  iia 
if  their  Oipponeiits  were  too  foolish  uud  simple  to  uuderstsud  their 
mjt^teries.  A  Becüod  inlcrpretation  which  1  then  proposed  was  this, — 
Ir  they  suffer  a  defe&t,  they  asaatne  tbe  appeanuice  ol  a  i'ooliah  siiiiplidty, 
they  proftiBa  to  he  too  foolish  and  aimfile  to  uaderatand  the  objectioiiB  of 
their  oppunentH:  they  pretend  to  be  dumb  ia  order  to  be  excused  from 
answering.  Of  these  two  iuterpretAtions,  I  muBt  now  pve  the  pre- 
fcreaee  to  tbe  former!  but  th^t  which  I  hiire  followed  in  the  text  secm.^ 
to  me  to  correaponii  mure  ex.ictly  to  the  worrta.  I  take  ditsparijtrt  to 
mean,  to  aoattcr  a.  bosltlc  furce,  to  lirive  aantider  ;  and  the  J'aUui  sitn- 
plicitiui  id  tbe  eontraat  to  that  aimplicity  coanccied  with  wisdom  of 
which  TertuUian  aflerwarda  speaka.  The  coramon  simplices  in  the 
church,  the  rudeg,  tu  whom,  aa  we  have  Reen,  TertuUian  wished  to  give 
tlie  nieaaa  of  protection  in  conflict  with  the  (l^aoBtica,  are  ihe/ntui  who 
were  not  eqital  to  the  conflict  with  the  GnoriticB.  Instead  of  these  bein^ 
ai'le  t-o  defeat  the  Onosties,  owing:  to  their  faiuilaa,  ihey  »ufTored  a 
defeat  from  the  Gno.sties.  Th«  OnoRtics,  who  wished  to  g^ive  ihem  no 
ncMunt  of  their  mysteriea,  thereby  relieved  themselves  from  the  em- 
barraiksment,  and  put  their  encuiies  into  per^loxil^  U^  VVi«  ^j^^\v!E.^äs,'aIL 
thejr  niade  to  Lhenj. 
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Further,  Tertulliau  remarks  that  the  difficulty  of  reachii]^ 
the  tnio  scn«c  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Valeutinians,  owing  to 
their  affectation  of  mysteiy,  aud  their  dissimulation,  is  in- 
creased by  tlie  conti-adictory  opinions  that  exist  in  tbeir 
Bohool.  Certainly,  in  tiiis  party  «f  the  Gnostics  especially 
there  were  manifold  shades  of  opinion;  for  the  deeply  poetical 
and  speculative  ca-st  of  Valentine's  fundamental  ideas  ooca« 
sioned  their  being  furtlier  modified  and  developed  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  hence,  from  the  same  geuenü  principles,  manj'  difierent 
tendencies  un)se.  Sometimes  the  disciples,  in  the  b<)ld  flight 
of  their  speculation,  disregarding  the  boundaries  of  humAn 
knowledge,  attempted  to  so;ir  above  their  master.  And  so  it 
might  have  ha])penod,  that  if  a  person  wished  to  dispute  with 
the  Valeutinians  about  their  doctrine,  a  Valcatinian,  when 
certain  reputed  Valentiuian  doctrines  were  impugned,  might 
sincerely  say,  tliat  it  was  nothing  to  him,  such  -were  not  hia 
doctrines.  To  this  Tei-t»illiiui  refers  when  be  says,  "  And  thus 
we  foresee,  that  they,  even  when  they  set  on  one  side 
usual  dissimnlation,  will  answer  on  ceilain  articles  with 
lightness — "  That  is  not  so,'  or,  '  I  understand  it  diti'ereutly,! 
'  I  do  not  admit  that.' "  As  the  chronological  poBiti" 
this  treatiHt)  has  already  served  for  proof  that  Te; 
when  lie  comixjsed  it  was  already  a  Montanist,  so  it  is 
evident  that  this  was  the  case  trom  a  passage  where  Tertul 
thu8  denignuttjs  two  writers,  Miltiadet,  ecclesütrura  »ophii 
and  ProiTulua  nusler.  We  eeiiainly  meet  bore  with  a  com 
the  ecclesiarum  aophigta,  is  opposed  to  noster, — by  the  foi 
is  denoted  the  Catholic  cbni-ch  in  opposition  to  Monton^n^ 
while  nmterh  a  mark  of  Montaiiisni.  Miltiades  waa  a  rhet^ 
rician  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  had  written  against. 
Montanist  idea  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  the  predicate  äo: 
ecdeiiarum  as  the  designation  of  one  who  had  written  oi 
side  of  the  Catholic  church  against  Montanism,  had  a  8ecou< 
reproachful  meaning.  But  Proculus  was  a  zealous  ftdT( 
of  Montanism. 

As  Marcion  was  the  individual  among  the  Gnostic«  with 
whom  the  church  Lad  chiefly  to  contend,  Tertullian 
directed  his  effert;a  principally  against  him  ;  and  after 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  was  tiuiabed,  renewed  the 
troversy  afresh  ;  for  his  work  already  in  circulation  again^ 
Marcion,  as  we  have  remarked,  did  not  satisfy  his  own 
quiremeuts,  and  he  therefore  composed  a  new  treatise 
him,  iu  five  booka.     It  \6  <i\\deat  fixim  his  own  statei 
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tliat  \,W\s  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Septimius  Severus,  tliat 
is,  in  A.D.  208.  Tlie  relation  in  which  these  two  men,  who 
were  butb  distinguished  by  Btrougly  uiariiod  ijeüuliaiities  of 
chamcter,  Btowl  to  each  other,  is  remarkable.  In  their  general 
character,  and  espeuially  in  the  tendency  of  their  disposition, 
they  bore  a  close  affinity  to  one  another.  Both  had  found 
their  complete  stUisftictiou  in  Christianity ;  were  attached  to 
it  with  their  whole  souls,  animated  with  zeaJ  for  the  blessing 
that  the  Gospel  had  brought  to  humanity,  compared  with 
whieh  all  else  appeared  aa  nothiu;^ ; — b<jth  were  resolved  to 
stake  everything  for  that  which  to  them  was  the  highest  and 
their  aU.  In  the  minds  of  both  an  entirely  uew  world  had 
been  developed  by  Chrlstiauity.  They  were  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  new  crciition  iu  humanity  which  li.id  been 
brought  forth  by  Christianity ;  and  if  the  image  of  these  two 
men  had  only  come  down  to  us  as  a  fragment  saved  from  the 
ruins  of  au  ago  whose  history  had  perished,  and  we  knew 
nothing  fiirther  of  Christianity  and  its  operations,  the  oon- 
tempiution  of  it  would  indicate  that  Sfjinething  extraordinary 
had  once  happened  iu  history,  and  had  been  captdjle  of  effect- 
ing a  prodigious  revolution.  Those  men,  by  the  affinity  of 
their  charactera,  might  have  been  closely  united  ;  but  history 
often  teiuihesua,  that  by  accidental  misunderstimdings, owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  course  of  development,  by  contrarieties  in  the 
process  of  education,  men  who  were  intimately  allied  iu  mental 
endowments,  and  therefore  suited  to  coopcnit«,  have  been 
widely  separated,  and  eveu  violently  counteracted  one  another. 
Tiuis  Mareion  and  TertuUian,  if  contemporaries,  nnght  have 
beeu  violent  antagonists,  and  TertuUian,  although  separated 
by  an  intervening  period  from  Marciou,  was  yet  iu  hia  writ- 
ings his  most  vehement  opponent.  Thus  would  Marcion  have 
been  opiposed  to  Tertuliiau  luv]  he  been  Ids  contemporary,  or 
lived  after  him.  Yet  both  tlieae  men  wovild  have  better  un- 
derstood one  another,  if  tliey  could  have  gained  their  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  chamctera  otherwise  than  through 
broken  rays  iu  the  mio'or  of  the  development  of  the  age. 

Marcion  and  TertuUian  were  allied  by  their  rugged  one- 
jidedness, — au  ardent  love  which  seized  on  its.  object  witli  all 
their  soul,  and  was  disposed  to  repel  eveiything  else, — a  ten- 
dency which  rendered  them  more  alive  to  contrasts  than  to 
Bimilarities.  A  full  deep  cuiTent  of  sentiment  predominated 
in  both.  Everything  proceeded  with  them  fix>m  cordial 
living  feeling.     Marcion  iu  this  teudcBC^  ^üSftxeAfeQ\Ei^!Äk^öö* 
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other  Gnostics,  in  whom  the  intellectual  element 
leafl,  and  on  tJiis  aide  of  hi«  character  he  is  not  so  nmcb  ukin 
to  the  Gnostics  a»  to  those  «ho  were  difimotrioilly  ojiptjsite, 
Btit  the  rugged  one-Hided  tendency  of  his  feelings  led  hiui  t« 
a  mode  of  conception  which  found  an  accidental  ]Kiii)t  of  con- 
nexion  in  certain  existing  speculations,  and  thus  tended  to  give 
a  unity  to  his  intellectual  views  wliich  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  Hence  it  is  evident  how  very  much  Tertullian 
must  have  misunrlerrtt^Mxl  Marcioii,  when  he  looked  on  tlie  spe- 
euLitive  element  as  his  chief  chanicteristic,  and  thought  tiat 
he  must  explain  his  system,  like  those  of  the  other  Un<i5tics, 
B£  formed  from  a  mixture  of  foreign  philo80|>hy  witli  Chri»- 
tianily.  Tertullian  wiia  diatinguLshed  from  Marciou  in  tlüs 
respect,  that  there  was  added  to  the  ascendency  uf  feeling  k 
dialectic  element  develojwd  by  hia  early  eduosition,  but  which 
followed  submissively  the  tendency  of  his  feelings,  in  on  iite- 
gular  unscliolastio  manner.  Tertullian,  too,  was  far  more 
speculative  than  Mtircion,  only  his  speculations  were  alwavs 
governed  by  his  feelings,  and  were  destitute  of  a  scientific 
form. 

Tu  both  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  all  in  all,  but 
m  Marcion  there  vaa  a  striving  to  go  back  to  the  original 
fountain,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  intci-vention  of  all   auth<>rity 
or  tradition  whatever.     In  this  respect  he  is  tlie  repi 
tive  of  a  Proiestiuit  spirit,  although  not  rightly  underst; 
itself,  and  sometimes  wandering  into  the  oppo,sitc  dir 
Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  himself  in  il.  ; 
ance  on  the  church  tradition  of  his  times  (tlie  North  Ahican 
church  especially),  and  though  he  had  zealously  studieii  the 
holy  scriptures,  yet  his  conceptions  of  Christianity  had  from 
the   fii-st   been    determined    by   that   ecclesiastical    medium 
through  wiiicli  it  had  been  presented  to  his  religiotis  spirit 
As  this  me<liuin   bad  already  been  infused  by  a  mixtiu-e  of 
the  Old  TesUimeut  stand-point  with  that  of  the  New,  so  Ter- 
tullian'» views  were  nftcctcd  by  the  same  cause.      Marcion,  on 
tlie  other,  hand,  commenced  Lis  course  with  opposjug  that 
mixüire  in  its  incipient  stage      It  was  his  endeavoTir  to  re- 
cognise and  restore  Christianity  in  its  original   purity,  freed 
from  all  Jcwisli  elements.     But  he  erred  in  the  opposite 
treme,  since  he  was  misled  into  the  notion   of  an   absol 
contrariety  L)ctweeti  the  two  stand-points  ;  and  as  Christi 
neoessririly  presupposes  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Tetstnme 
ttDd  thoHe  Tevc\&t\onä  \]tv»X  \«a4  tcQ-ns.  ^Via  Old  Testaiiifiut 
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le  New  can.  only  l>e  riglitly  iinderstoocl  in  tlicir  vir^^anic  oott- 
nexion,  it  follows  tbiit  by  this  sopamtion  of  the  Old  TcstAmeat 
from  the  New  lie  was  prevented  from  ri^'htlj  undfi-stauding 
the  latter.  Tlis  errDueouslv  imü^iiied  contrariety  so  fai-  mis- 
led hira  that  he  failed  to  niiderrftand  many  itnportiuit  points 
of  Chriatiauitj  itself.  In  this  roKpect  Tertullian  came  much 
nearer  than  Mai'cion  to  a  correct  apprehensdon  nf  Christianity, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  erred  in  mingling  the  two  atand- 
pointa.  Tortulli.in  had  this  advantage,  that  he  knew  how  to 
diatingnish  the  Old  and  New  Tostiuiient  revelations  in  their 
OTganio  oonuexion,  as  well  as  tlie  revelation  of  Christ  in  the 
OT^^aio  ooaticxiün  of  all  its  original  representatives,  in  the 
▼arions  and  mutually  supplementing  repreaentixlions  contained 
in  the  writings  uf  the  apostles.  Mai'cion,  on  the  contnuy, 
attached  himself  with  stubbonj  one-sidednesa,  to  a  single  doc- 
trinal type,  that  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  as  each  single 
ductrinal  ty[)e  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  he  rightly 
understood  when  viewed  as  one  of  the  coiistitncnt  parts  in. 
the  repreaeiitation  uf  the  whole,  Marcion,  by  s^;vcring  this 
connexion,  and  setting  up  the  Panline  type  ag.iinst  all  the 
rest,  as  if  they  were  apurious,  and  tliia  the  oidy  one  in  which 
Christianity  could  be  recugnised,  was  led  into  a  niisunder- 
Btandiug  of  Paul's  doctrine,  and  consequently  of  Christianity 
as  contained  in  it.  In  both  these  intfividuals  we  perceive  & 
one-sided  tendency  of  the  ethical  spirit,  ai.-i  neither  of  tliem 
rightly  apprehended  how  Christianily  was  fitted  to  be  an 
elevating  trausfurniiug  principle  for  everything  belonging  to 
human  nature.  But  the  principle  that  was  at  the  root  of 
this  tendency  did  not  entirely  pervade  TertuUian  :  it  waa 
opyiascd  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  he  had 
imbibed  m<n-G  fully  from  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole.  There  were  in  his  churucter,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
contradictory  elements.  In  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opposition  against  nature  was  developed  by  logically  carrjdng 
out  his  theoretical  principle,  in  consequence  of  his  mutilated 
conception  of  Christianity, — the  contrariety  between  cretttioa 
and  redemption, — «inco  according  to  his  notions  the  God  who 
had  rovoalcd  himself  in  Christ  was  not  the  Creator  and  the 
üüd  of  Nature.  In  both  individuals  we  perceive  a  one-sided 
unbending  supernatural  element.  But  there  is  this  difler- 
eii(je_ — in  Marcion  this  elemont  had  no  counteqjoise ;  the 
practical  tendency  was  carried  out  to  its  theoretical  conse- 
quences by  means  of  the  oontrsoiety  just  notioad.  t«fcV«'»v!k.<ijsA 
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in  Christ  and  the  God  of  Nature  aiid  History:  hence  Chrie 
tianity  becjuue  an  isolated  fragment,  for  which  no  preparatioC 
had  \nxu  made,  and  withont  any  point  of  comierion  in  either 
uature  or  Idstory.  In  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  the  super 
uatural  element  was  aofteued  by  his  more  comprehensive  view 
of  Christianity.  He  not  only  recognised  in  the  earlier  suc- 
cesäiou  of  revelations,  a  prejKuation  and  point  of  conneiion 
for  Chriatiiuiity,  but  also  applied  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment in  other  instances.  Ho  was  disposed,  indeed,  with 
Marcion,  to  see  nothing  iu  the  heathen  world  but  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  atid  to  rcyard  its  earlier  culture  as  only  an  antago- 
nism to  Cliristuuiity ;  yet  Satan,  according  to  hia  views  of  the 
universe,  was  not  tlic  same  as  the  Evil  Principle  of  Marcionj  he 
was  only  a  spirit  f:Lllen  from  God  ;  who,  against  his  will  was 
kept  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  could  only  act 
within  th«  limits  of  that  dependence:  he  could  not  anniiiilaw 
the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  was  held  in  restraint  by 
thoiii ;  he  could  only  in  a  false  manner  imitate  the  works  uf 
Uud,  and  obscure  the  original :  in  such  views  Christianity 
funiid  ft  point  of  connexion.  Though  Teitullian  was  disi 
to  look  npou  philoBophy  only  as  a  falsifier  of  truth,  yel 
reciignised  an  original  undeniable  truth  in  the  universal  < 
BciuusneHs  of  mankind,  which  Marcion,  on  the  contrary,  aS^ 
regarded  reason  only  m  the  work  of  the  Demiurgus, 
severed  from  all  connexion  with  Christianity.  Tertulliiin 
could  perceive  in  nature  and  history  a  prophetic  foreshadow- 
ing of  revelation  and  of  Christianity — an  inb-oductory  medium 
of  communication.  According  to  Marcion's  conceptioi 
we  have  said,  there  was  no  transition-point,  no  link  connet 
the  earUer  development  of  the  human  miud  with  Christiaml 
Christ  suddenly  apjteared ;  suddenly  the  divine  life  appeared 
in  individual  hnuian  soida.  Here  the  recognition  of  ii 
mediate  stages  and  transitions  gave  Tertullian  the  advani 
But  after  the  new  life  from  the  perfect  God — -the  divine 
in  humanity, — had  once  entered  the  souls  of  individuals^  it 
was  self-sufficient;  it  had  everjlhing  in  itself  which  was  re- 
quisite for  its  development  and  prc^ression ;  in  communion 
M'ith  Christ  all  is  given ;  everj'  one  has  enough  for  himself 
and  requires  no  other  aid.  Here  Tertullian  stands  below 
Marcion.  As  soon  as  the  reference  to  the  external  authority 
of  the  church  was  admitted  by  him  an  the  intervening  i 
dium  for  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  the  development  of  i 
Christian  consciousness  was  once  rendered  dependent  on 
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'ftn  extcrual  authority,  there  fullowed  in  tbe  train  a  depend« 
ence  on  another  external  authority,  that  of  the  pretended  new 
prophetic  order.     Tertidlian,  it  is  true,  differed  fi-om  Marcion 
in  recognising  reason  as  the  work  of  the  same  God  as  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  admitting  a  connexion  between  the  earlier  de* 
velopmeuta  of  reason  and  Christianity ;  hut  yet  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  reason  the  capability  of  developing  Christianity  in 
an  independent   manner,  and   deducing  everything  from  it 
which  was  requisite  for  tlie  continued  development  of  the 
church.     Here  the  reconciliation  and  harmonious  union  be- 
tween rcix-son   and  the  supernaturaJ,  as  it  was  effected  by 
redemption,  was  not  recognised  by  him ;  and  hence  he  required 
uew  revehitions  to  be  atkled  from  without,  in  order  to  caixy 
forward  the  development  of  Cljristianitj  and  of  the  church 
to  its  final  completion      Such,  we  believe,  is  the  con-ect  view 
of  the  relation  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  each  other  ;  and 
we  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  particulars. 

The  antagüuism  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion  nppearSj 
when  TertulJkn,  impugning  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Demiurgus  and  the  God  of  Clirist,  (the 
doctrine  of  a  hitherto  wholly  unknown  (jod,  who  suddenly 
revealed  himself  in  Christ,)  testifies  of  the  indisputableness  of 
One  God  and  of  an  universal  consciouBuess  of  liod,  and  says, 
"  Hence  I  should  maiiitain  most  firmly,  that  He  is  no  God, 
who  ia  to-day  uncermiuj  because  hitherto  he  has  been  mi- 
known  ;  since  respecting  whatever  Being  it  is  certain  that  he 
ia   God,  irom  this   very  fact  we  infer,  that    ho  was   never 
unknown,  and  therefore  not  uncertain.    For,  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  he  was  equally  known  as  they  were  ;  since  for  this 
very  reason  they  were  manifested,  that  God  might  be  known. 
For  wlien,  at  a  later  period,  Moses  first  appears  tu  have  intro- 
duced into  tbe  temple  of  letters  the  God  of  the  imiverse,  yet 
the  birtli-day    of  the   knowledge   of  the  Croutor  is   not  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  Pentateuch.  ......  Lastly,  the  great 

majority  of  mankind,  who  never  knew  the  name  of  Moses,  (to 
say  nothing  of  his  writings,)  knew  the  God  of  Moses;  and 
even  when  idolatry  overs]  lado wed  so  large  a  part  of  the  world, 
they  still  spoke  of  him  by  a  peculiar  name  as  God,  aud  as  the 
God  of  gods,  and  said,  '  If  God  giant,'  and,  *  As  God  pleases,' 
and,  '  I  commend  thee  to  God.'  See,  then,  whether  they  ktiew 
hira,  of  whom  they  testify  t!iat  he  can  do  all  things  j  and  they 
owe  this  to  no  books  of  Moses.  The  human  soul  is  older  than 
prophecy.     The  oousciouBuess  of  God  is  the  dowry  qC  <.Viüi  ■«» 
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from  tlio   beginuing;   it  is  oi>e   and  thi 
Eg}'i>tiunH  and  the  Syrians,  and  in  Pont 

tl>e  liod  of  the  Jews  their  God. 

couceulud ;  God  will  never  be  wanting  ; 
uudurstood ;  he  will  always  be  heard ;  h 
in  wlmtover  manner  he  wishes.  All  that 
which  we  are,  form  a  witness  of  God.  Tl: 
l>e  God  and  the  only  one,  since  he  is  u: 
Thus,  according  to  TertuUian,  it  belongs 
thut  it  rcqviires  no  proof  He  is  necesi 
He  murks  tlie  relation  in  which  the  uuivei 
Grud  stands  to  Revelation  in  the  foUowin 
maintain  that  God  is  first  known  from  nat 
lie  known  more  fully  by  instruction  :  acco 
his  works ;  according  to  instruction,  by  an 
his  opinion,  the  heathen  could  not  be  ca] 
tlieir  ignorance  of  God,  if  God  were  uukn« 
never  revwilcd  as  in  the  Gospel,  and  if  he  c 
by  all.  lUit  it  is  due  to  the  (>eator,  to  ki 
since  he  «in  be  known  by  his  works,  and  n 
cited  thereby  to  seek  a  fuller  acquaintance 
idolatry,  according  to  Tertullian,  testifies 
hiniselt'  by  the  works  of  creation ;  for  wil 
Divine  in  the  creation,  he  believed  that 
nature  could  not  arise.  Turning  from 
wliich  gave  rise  to  Sabseism,  to  leeser  thinj 
descend  to  lower  objects.  Will  a  flower 
— I  will  not  say  from  the  meadows ;  a  lit 
soa,—  I  do  not  siiy  from  the  Red  Sea  3  a  li 
moor-fowl, — I  do  not  say  from  tlie  peace 
these  things  announce  to  thee  a  vulgar  artific 
He  then  turns  to  the  animal  creation,  to  th 
insects,  and  notices  the  impress  of  the  Divin 
and  habits ;  so  that  the  Divine  gi'catncss 
smallest  objects,  as,  according  to  Paul,  G 
power  in  liunian  weakness.*  When  this  woi 
Marcionites  to  be  unworthy  of  a  perfect  G< 
believed  that  they  discerned  in  it  another 
feet  one  revealed  through  Christ,  Tertulli 
as  persons  who  wished  to  sit  in  judgmen 

>  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.  *  Lib.  1.  cap.  18. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  14.    "  Sic  magnitndinem  in  medio 
inemadmodum  virtutem  infiimitate  wcimdum  ap« 
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Being  ;  since  they  said, "  Gud  ought  not  to  make  it  thus,"  and, 
"  He  ought  rather  to  iiiake  it  thus," — -just  as  if  nay  nue  knew 
what  is  in  God,  except  the  Spirit  of  God.  "  But  those  who 
jhave  the  spirit  of  tJic  world,  and  by  their  wiwlom  do  not  know 
'Ck)d  in  his  wisdom,  fancy  theinselvoa  wiser  tlian  GikI  j  since, 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  wtirld  is  foolishness  to  God,  so  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  foolishness  to  the  world,  But  toe  know  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
is  Btrongcr  than  men.  And  thus  God  is  peculiarly  great  when 
he  apj>ears  little  to  men,  and  then  he  is  especially  the  best, 
when  to  men  lie  dues  not  ajipear  to  be  good  ;  and  then  he  is 
jnoat  of  all  oni3,  when  to  men  he  appears  two  or  more."  The 
creation  appeared  to  Tertullian  aa  a  revelation  of  God,  whitli 
presupposes  a  Spirit  to  whom  he  i-evoals  himself.  "  Fii'at  of 
«11,"  he  says,  '•  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  shown  therein, 
{that  God  is  unwilling  to  be  unknown  to  all  eternity  ;   tliat  is, 

there  should  be  nothing  hy  whom  God  con  be  known 

For  what  is  so  fijood  as  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God  1" 
Tertnllitui  notices  as  belonging  to  the  jieculiar  essence  of 
Ciirisitianihy,  its  alliance  to  nutiu-e,  the  appropriation  of 
the  uatuiral  for  the  Divine  ;  and  he  di.scerns  in  this  a  testi- 
mony to  the  unity  between  Creation  and  Redemption,  to  the 
identity  of  that  God  from  wiiom  the  creation  proceeds,  and 
who  has  revealed  himself  in  Christ.  "  But,"  he  says  of  this 
God)  "  he  ha»  not  u])  to  the  present  time  blamed  the  water  of 
the  Creator  with  wliich  he  purifies  his  people,  nor  the  bread 
by  which  he  represents  his  own  brwly,'  nor  the  oil  with  which 
he  anoints  his  people,  nor  the  mixture  of  milk  and  honey 
with  which  he  nourishes  his  children  f  even  for  his  own  sa- 
craments requiting  idms  of  the  Creator."  "  The  God  of  Mar- 
cion,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  rushes  into  a  world  that  in  not  hia 
own,  snatching  man  from  God,  the  son  from  tho  fatlier,  the 
pupil  from  the  instructor,  the  servant  from  his  master  ;  that 
he  may  midie  him  impious  to  God,  nndutiful  to  his  fiither, 
ungi-ateful  to  his  instructor,  utifaithfid  to  his  majster."  He 
thou  BJiys  that  t'lirist  was  baptized  with  strange  water,  to  a 
strange  God  ;  that  he  lifted  his  hands  towards  strange  heavens, 
to  a  strange  God,  and  prostrated  himself  on  a  strange  earth 

'  Tbe  words  "  quo  ipHum  corpus  repnefientet,"  are  important  in  refe- 
rent'e  to  Tertullian's  views  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

'Ad  allusion  to  the  sj-iiib(.>U»il   practice,  the  meaning  of  which  w* 
have  ticroro  cxpluioed,  wbiuli  Terlutliun  expresses  by  tLe  phtiLse  quoti , 
infunUU,  wfaicli  in  used  ruiipaciing  the  firwt«food  griven  to  iDlanlB,  and  ' 
therefore  a  eymbol  of  the  cLildkood  of  the  ne»  life. 
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to  a  Btrango  God, — gavo  tlinnks  for  siraiige  bread  to  as 
Ood,  and  comniuuicuted  uucler  the  name  of  charity  imd 
strange  blesKJags  from  a  stniuge  God. 

Tertullian  earnestly  controverted  Marcion'g  doctrine  of  tb 
divine  uttributt«.  Marciou's  dualism  respecting  God  wl 
amneoted  with  a  dualism  refipccting  the  divine  attributes.  A 
justice  that  revealed  itself  in  punishnaent  appeared  to  Lin 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  love  and  go<:idness5,  and  esji«- 
cially  the  idea  of  punishment  was  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  God  of  love  and  compassioLu  Here  too  w 
perceive  the  unyielding  one-Bidedness  of  his  nature.  Tlie  id» 
of  the  love  of  God  as  it  shines  foi-th  in  the  Gospel  liaJ» 
tnkcn  poasestion  of  his  soul,  that  the  idea  of  punitive  josti«; 
as  excniplitied  in  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  Old  Testameat, 
— the  idea  of  the  wath  of  God,  appeared  to  him  to  be  wo- 
pletcly  excluded.  The  idea  of  redemption  had  so  filld  lii« 
soul,  tliRt  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  idea  of  puuisimi':' 
Certainly  this  one-sidedness  was  promoted  and  even  m  jiJ'  I 
an  appearance  of  truth,  by  means  of  that  crude  antlin:j«pi- 
thisiii  which  was  favotired  by  some  Christians,  at  least  in  tlieir 
lan^'utige,  who  insisted  on  the  idea  of  God's  punitive  jiistio» 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  love.  Tertnlliau,  therefore,  in  his 
poleiiiics  against  Marcion,  was  required  to  prove  that  the  id* 
of  Gud'a  punitive  justice  was  well  founded  and  in  hannooj 
with  the  nature  of  love  ;  he  had  to  vindicate  the  idea  of 
divine  wrath,  as  well  as  the  expressions  connected  with  it  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  says,  "  For  it  was  not  sufficient  fur 
goodness  to  be  self-commended,  when  oppressed  by  an  adna^ 
sary.  For  thougli  it  is  commendable  by  itself,  yet  It  cannut  b» 
preserved  by  itself,  because  it  is  conquerable  by  an  adversary; 
unless  some  power  producing  fear  should  preside,  which  ni»y 
coraptil  even  those  who  are  unwilling  to  desire  and  to  guaw 
goodness."  The  ideas  of  law  and  punishment  aj>peared  toTer- 
tnliiun  to  be  necessarily  connected, — punishment  as  a  protefr 
tion  for  law, — and  from  that  the  idea  of  divine  wrath  appeared 
inseparable.  "  For  how  can  it  be,  that  God  should  give  com 
manda  which  he  will  uot  maintain  ?  that  he  shoiild  forbid 
Bins  which  he  will  not  punish,  because  he  will  not  judge  1  bfr 
cause  he  is  a  stranger  to  all  notions  of  severity  and  punish* 
meat?  For  why  does  he  prohibit  the  oomnnssion  of  tint 
which  when  committod  he  does  not  take  cognisance  of?  Fot 
that  is  tacitly  ]:>ernijtted  which  is  prohibited  without  pmiisli- 
naeut ;  and  certainly  he  prohibits  nothing  to  be  done,  except 
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Ing  what  he  dislikes  to  bo  done.  He  would  be  esteemed  mos/ 
•tuirid  wlio  would  not  be  offended  with  a  deed  which  he  does 
aot  love  tu  be  doue ;  for  offeace  is  the  compamon  of  frustrated 
desire.  But  if  he  is  offended,  he  must  feel  auger  j  if  he  feel 
anger,  he  must  be  aveaged  :  for  vengeiinc«  is  the  fruit  of 
anger ;  and  anger  is  due  to  an  ofltenco ;  and  an  offeuee,  as  I 
Bftid,  is  the  conipauion  of  a  fruatrated  will."  The  expresdon  ia 
indeed  harsh.  TertuUian  was  often  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
expression  correHpondiug  to  the  idea,  iu  the  consciousness  of 
the  rectitude  of  liia  religiou.=i  realism,  so  as  to  retain  the  pure 
spiritual  conception  :  his  language  easily  falLs  into  a  nuiterial 
eleraont.  But  we  need  only  compare  what  ho  eays  in  other 
places  respecting  the  ratio  iu  God,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
misapprehension  that  might  arise  from  this  source.  He  saya 
against  Marcion,  "  I  maintain  this  maxim,  that  as  all  things 
are  natural,  ao  they  are  rational  with  God."  When  the  Mar- 
oionites  ai«ertod  thiit  it  wsis  impossiltle  to  speak  of  the  wtuth 
of  God,  without  attributing  human  passions  to  God,  Tertnllian 
rejoined,  thiit  in  general  it  is  not  po8.sible  to  think  uf  God 
except  according  to  human  analogy,  and  that  everything  must 
be  regarded  as  one  thing  in  God  and  another  thing  in  man. 
The  Barae  ia  true  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  Ho  desire« 
an  elevated  anthropopathism,  founded  on  the  fiict  that  man 
was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  bears  in  his  spirit  the 
image  of  God.  Heiiee,  instead  of  bringing  God  dowu  to  man, 
we  should  raise  man  to  God,  restore  the  image  of  Gotl  in  man, 
and  tranaform  the  human  into  the  divine.  We  take  those 
Bentimeuts  from  the  following  words  of  TertuUian,  directed 
against  Marcion  : — "  How  ia  it  that  tlioij  thiukest  there  is 
Homeihing  human  in  God,  and  why  not  regiU-d  all  as  divine  1 
Him  whom  thou  dost  not  deny  to  be  God,  thou  coufcssest  not 
to  be  human  ;  if  indeed,  by  confessing  him  to  be  God,  thou 
hast  prejudged  that  be  is  different  from  every  speoies  of  humon 
condition.  Moreover,  since  thou  acknowledgest  that  by  the 
breath  of  God  man  became  a  living  soul,  it  is  perverse  enough 
tliat  thou  wonldst  rather  place  the  human  iu  God,  than  the 
divine  in  tnsxn  ;  and  rather  transfer  the  image  of  man  to  God, 
than  of  God  to  man.  And  therefore  this  image  of  God  is  to 
be  thought  to  be  in  man,  because  tlio  human  mind  has  the 
flame  emotions  and  feelings  whJoh  God  has  ;  although  man 
has  not  such  as  (rod  has ;  for  aeuording  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  being,  their  state  and  effects  differ.  For  why  do  we 
esteem  the   contrary  feelings,  I  mean  those   of  gentleneaa« 
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und  defuuta  which  adhere  to  the  image,  even 
Gud  hiinfttilf.  When  spiritual  language  £ai 
divine  attributes,  he  guards  against  the  error 
iziug  the  divine,  by  what  he  says  on  the  relai 
to  the  original.  TertulUan  charges  Marcic 
consequential  reasoning,  when  he  only  asc 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  most  hi^h  G 
supposes  guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  which  s».^ 
this  God.  He  says,  "To  wliom  did  Christ  re 
making  ])eace  by  tlie  bluod  of  his  cruss,  i 
whom  all  liad  offended,  against  whom  they 
traiiKgi'ossion,  and  to  whom  tliey  belonged  1 
iHHiii  brought  into  union  with  an  entire  8l 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  him  to  whom  th( 
liltlo  further  on,  in  the  same  cimpter,  he  c 
believe  tliat  ti'espusses  are  forgivoi  by  him,  a 
Imd  uot  been  committed."  Moitsover,  Tt 
Marciou  with  the  idea  of  justice  mider  a  fi 
wiiich  it  did  not  show  itself  first  in  punishm 
relative  idea  of  evil,  but  as  lying  at  the  r 
crcati(m ;  justice  shown  in  giving  to  every 
so  tliat  ajl  were  kept  within  due  bounds,  the 
in  nature,  the  jitailia  archüecto7iica,  as  it  I 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  goodness  and  j 
connected  from  the  beginning  in  the  works  o 
"  His  goodness  has  created  the  world;  his  jxisl 
it It  is  the  work  of  justice,  that  a  sepj 
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ftjre,  suppose  that  God  was  to  be  distinguished  fia  judge  only 
rinue  evil  began,  aiid  thus  degrade  justice  by  making  it  appear 
to  be  the  ci^uae  of  evil.  Fur  iu  this  mauuer  we  have  shown 
that  it  made  its  first  appearance  with  goodhess  the  originator 
of  aU  things,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  something  in- 
dwelUug  in  God,  belonging  to  his  esueuce  and  not  accidental, 
Hiuce  ehe  was  found  iu  tlie  Lurd  as  tlie  mistress  of  ail  his 
works.  But  as  evil  broke  forth  afterwards,  and  the  goodness 
of  God  thonceforwofd  had  to  deal  with  an  adversary,  then 
justice  also  had  another  office  to  perform."  In  the  anthro- 
popathisma  of  the  Old  Teötameut,  of  whicli  Miu-cion  made 
uae  to  accuse  the  Demiurgus,  TertuUian  saw  the  mne  con- 
deaceiibion  of  God  educating  man  for  his  sttlvatiou.  He  saw 
in  them  the  preparatoiy  steps  tor  the  culuiiuatiug  point  of  the 
diviue  condescenaionj  in  the  iucamatinu  of  the  Son  of  God. 
In  tlie  Old  Teijtameiit  theophanieä  he  recognised  the  same 
actual  subject,  the  divine  Adyoc  who  was  afterwards  to  appear 
na  man  ;  and  hence  lie  accused  Mareion  of  an  ineoiijsistency  in 
regarding  the  theophaniea  under  the  Old  Testament  as  unworthy 
of  Godj  and  yet  iu  being  willing  to  believe  in  that  highest 
iuatance  in  the  person  of  Cln"ist  crucified.  But  indeed  tlie  real 
humiunty  would  be  deuied  by  Mareion  thi'ough  his  Docctism. 
TertuUian  says  against  him,  "What  you  reprehend  asi  un- 
woflhy  of  God,  that  will  be  assigned  to  the  ISuu  of  God  who 
W'aa  seen  and  hoard,  and  sojoinned  on  eiulh,  the  uiudiator  and 
servant  of  the  Father,  in  powers  a  God,  in  lowlincs.s  a  man  ; 
eo  tliat  ho  coiderred  iis  much  on  man  as  he  touk  from  God  ; 
all,  iu  short,  which  accortJiiig  to  yon  dislionours  my  God,  is  a 
Bacrameut  of  Ininiini  salvation.  God  lived  with  man,  tliat 
man  might  learn  to  act  divinely  ;  Gud  acted  with  man  as  if 
with  his  ctnuil,  that  man  might  act  with  God  as  witii  his  equal. 
God  became  little  that  man  might  be  most  exalted.  Thou, 
who  art  ashamed  of  such  a  God,  1  know  not  whether  thou 
really  belie  vest  that  God  was  crucified."  TertuUian  maintained 
against  M;trcion,  ■'  Gud  could  not  enter  into  iutercoui-se  with 
men  witiiout  appropriating  human  feelings  and  atfections,  by 
■which  he  might  attemper  the  force  of  his  majesty,  which 
woiUd  be  insufienvble  to  himian  bttleness;  things  unworthy  of 
himself,  but  ucces.s.ary  for  man,  and  in  that  view  worthy  of 
God ;  because  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  God  as  the  aalvat.ou 
of  man."  Aa,  according  to  Tertullian's  conceptions,  all  the 
revelations  and  manifestations  of  Goil  pointed  to  Christ,  as  he 
onlj  recognised  in  the  \6yo(  the  revealing  and  k 
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PO  the  name  uf  the  Father  was  to  him  the  designatii 
the  hidden  God  exalted  above  all  creatures,  the  mtk 
unapproachable  by  a  created  spirit  :  hence  he  says  to 
Marcionitea,  "  WTiatever  you  require  worthy  of  God,  you  wiil 
have  in  the  Father,  and  unapproachable,  and  at  rest,  and  (if  I 
may  say  so)  the  God  of  philosophers."  Tertullian  remark«! 
as  a  characteristic  of  Marcion,  which  was  shown  in  h«8  rejec- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  Docetism,  that  all  hia 
movements  were  sudden  {omnia  aubiio  apud  Marcima»), 
there  was  an  imi)atieuce  of  spirit  which  woiild  allow  of  uothicf 
gmdiwl  or  interventional ;  Tertullian,  on  the  contnur,  k- 
gardod  gradual  progression,  successive  development  Uiixiu^ 
various  intervening  stej«,  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  procedun 
In  this  way  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New.  Hence,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  predouunuii 
revelation  of  divine  wrath  and  punishment  ought  to  prece* 
the  revelation  of  predominant  divine  love ;  or,  as  he  eiprawi 
it,  the  revebtion  of  the  severitas  Dei '  must  ja-ecede  tbe  «"• 
latiou  of  the  goodness  of  God.  The  difference  in  the  tem}«») 
development  of  the  divine  attributes  is  not  to  be  wunder?! 
at;  or  that  God  should  appear  milder  aft^r  taming  tjje  tü^ 
ness  of  mankind,  after  having  before  apj^ieared  stricter,  as  w 
requisite,  before  that  rudeness  was  tamed.  Tertulliau's  phnee 
nlogy  is  original,  and  not  easily  rendered  in  other  terms,  W 
his  general  drift  is  plain — that  the  revelation  of  God  must  I» 
modified  by  the  different  states  of  mankind  before  and  ate 
redemption.  Thus  he  says,  that  after  the  hardness  of  tb» 
people  had  been  overcome,  the  hardness  of  the  law  also  couM 
be  overcome.* 

Tertullian  opposed  that  tendency  in  Marcion  which  W 
him  to  prefer  what  was  sudden.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  he  »J» 
"that  anything  comes  suddenly  from  God,  becaiise  nothiaf 
comes  from  him  which  bos  not  been  previoush'  arranged 
But  if  arranged,  why  not  foretold,  that  it  tnaj  be  piroTea  t« 

'  Lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 

•  Tertullian'«  words  are,  "  post  dnritiam  populi^  duritia  le^  edomili^ 
the  ine.'iDtng  fa, — It  required  first  the  dwrxtialtgia  ia  onlcr  to  check  U» 
hard-benrtudneas  of  tbe  pwiplL',  buL  after  this  had  been  bnnug'ht  »IhxHi 
the  bariinc»«  of  ihe  law  niii;bl  Iw  relaxed,  and  exhibit  greater  mildn«». 
Thus  an  exc«llem.  and  gemiiuo  Tertullian  i«eni«e  is  g^lven  to  ilie  won!» 
Tbe  emoDdfiiionerfowiito'n,  afconÜTig  to  which  the  pag.«age  would  nae» 
''after  thf  btt'd-heiirtedDesa  of  the  people  had  l»een  «ubdued  by  tbehiH' 
ness  of  till!  law,"  appear«  to  me  now  not  very  necessary  ;  «nri  the  preaiol 
rending  corrcbponda  more  to  Türiullian's  peculiar  phiasoology. 
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be  arranged  by  the  prediction,  and  to  he  divide  by  the  arrange- 
ment?" Wluit  TertuUian  means  to  say,  is  this; — God  acta 
everj'whcre  according  to  the  cfmnexiou  of  a  divine  order, 
according  to  a  plan  made  in  his  own  counsels ;  but  it  is  on 
this  aucount  requisite  tlmt  it  should  appear  in  the  gradual 
announcement  by  which  one  thing  prepares  the  way  for 
another.  As  Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  a  contrariety 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaraents,  between  the  God  of  the 
Creation  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  Teitullian,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  to  sliow  that  in  Christ  himself  such  con- 
trarieties might  he  found.  But  he  regards  the  higher  unity 
Vfhich  reveals  itself  in  these  contrarieties,  as  belonging  to  the 
murks  of  tlie  divine ;  thus  he  says  of  Gud, — "  During  so  long 
a  period  he  hid  his  lij!;ht  from  men,  and  yet  he  says,  that 
a  light  is  nut  to  be  covered,  but  placed  on  a  candlestick,  that 
it  may  give  light  to  all ;  and  forbids  u.s  to  curse  again,  and 
much  more  to  curse  at  all.  And  he  denouncea  a  woe  on  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  Who  is  so  like  my  God  aa  his  own 
Christ  ■? "  To  the  antitheses  brought  forward  by  Marcion  he 
presents  as  panillel  the  contrarieties  that  exist  throughout  the 
•world.  "  His  own  world  acknowledges  hia  antitheses,  by  the 
contrarieties  of  the  element»,  and  yet  it  is  arranged  witb  the 
highest  wisdom.  On  this  account,  O  most  inconsiderate  Mar- 
cion, thou  oughtcBt  to  have  shown  one  God  of  light,  and 
another  of  darkness,  and  then  yon  would  more  easily  prove 
that  there  was  one  God  of  goodness,  and  another  God  of  se- 
verity. But  the  antithesis  in  Eevelation  is  from  the  same 
Being  whose  is  the  antithesis  in  the  world." 

Marcion  asserted  that  the  prophecies  which  referred  to 
Christ  were  not  needed  ;  that  Christ  required  not  the  earlier 
prophecies  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Redeemer ;  hia  own 
tninistiy  fumiahed  sufficient  evidence.  TertuUian  disputed 
this  asaertioa,  and  he  was  induced  to  disparage  the  evidence 
arising  from  Christ's  miracles,  and  thus  addresses  Marcion : 
"  Thou  sayest,  that  there  wiis  no  order  of  that  kind  necessary, 
because  he  immediately  proved  himself  by  the  facts  them- 
wlvea,  by  the  inatancea  of  his  miraculous  powers,  to  be  the 
Son,  the  messenger  and  Christ  of  God.  But  I  will  deny 
that  this  alone  is  sufficient  evidence,  since  he  himself  after- 
wards gave  it  up  ;  for  in  saying  that  many  would  come,  and 
dt>  signs  and  wonders^  even  so  aa  to  seduce  the  elect,  he 
allowed  the  nushness  of  faith  in  signs  and  wonders,  as  things 
moflt  easily  performed  by  fake  Christa."   This  ia  b'j  "(iq  tsMäsäA 
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a  aatbiftvctory  reply  to  Mnrcion,  for  he  was  certainly  veiT 
from  attribuliug  so  much  iioportaucve  to  miracles,  if  tfliei 
au  iik)latt;tl  form.    He  n-gardt'd  the  manifestation  of  Cbri« 
a  whole,  tliMiigii  his  Doretism  prevented   him  from  um 
Staudiiig  it  fully.     Doubtlt-ss  he  contemplated  the  »elf-rev 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  totality   of   his   whole    agfucy 
inchided  the  niii-uclea.     He  sjxtke  of  the  divine  i'upress 
ought  to  gufficu  for  conviction,  as  tlie  immediate  ira 
of  Clirist  ill  the   image  of  hia  life  had  beamed   f'orüi  ii 
himsc^lf^  and  so  deeply  nflected  him  ;   and   thug  certainly 
could  not  i)e  touched  by  Tertidlian's  argument,  wliicb 
directed  ugairist   quite   another   stand-point   of   au  e: 
atomistic  wupernaturalism. 

The  controversy  with  Marcion  related  especially  to  an! 
pology  and  Christologj'.     TertuUian    had    to    prove  agiiia' 
Miircion  the  oiigiual  alliance  to  God  iji  human  nature,  ' 
image  of  (imi  which  formed  its  basis.      When  Mareiou 
taiued  that  the  Demiurgua  could  not   impart  power  lo 
fii-st  mau  l)y  wiiich  he  coiild  overcome  tlie  might  of  the 
and  of  evil,  Tcrlullian  wished  to  prove  to  him  that  the  di 
nies  of  man  were  determined  by  his  own  free-will,  dial 
was  placed  on  a  tiuuing-point,  from  which,  according  io 
direction  of  his  free-will,  his  exaltsition  or  degradation  mult 
follow.     "  (jod  alone,"  said  TertuUian,   "is  good   bv  natuit; 
...  in  order  that  the  goodness  for  which  mau  was  crcaiti 
and  for  which  a  capacitj'  was  given  him,  may  become  hisol 
since  it  can  only  be  brought  about  through   the  medium  uf 
the  free-will.     Thus  goodness,  since  it  becomes  t-he  propertj 
of  man  through  free-will,  is,  in  a  sense,    natural  to  him."' 
TertuUiiun,  iu  defending  the  importance  of  the  law  against  Mji» 
cion,  aiys,  "  But  the  law,  of  which  thou    coniplainest,  ba 
made  known  the  goodness  of  God,  since  it  has  aimed  to  oo»- 
form   tnuii   to   it,  to  surrender  himself  to   communion  with 
(Jod,  in  order  that  he  may  be  distinguished  from  all  oth« 
c-reatm-es  that  iire  dtstincd  to  his  service.      Man  alone  C(* 
büa.st  that  he  has  received  a  law  from   GSod.        Reason  and 
freedom  m-c  intended  to  distiuguisli  mau  from  all  the  reatofti* 
creation."    Ijiw  and  freedom  appeared  to  TertuUian  to  be  inti- 
mately connected.  *'  Man,"  he  Kiys,  "  must  lie  subject  to  Hin 
who  has  Bubjcctcd  all  other  things  to  him." '    As  soon  as  God 

'  Lib.  ii.  aup.  S.  "  Vt  ergo  bonnm  j&m  puum  hnberct  ijoma,  einuö 
patum  Bibi  a  13eo,  et  ficret  proprietas  jam  boni  in  homine,  et  qoodas 
modo  natura."  Lib.  ii.  ctp.  4. 
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iad  granted  free-wili  to  man,  he  waa  obligeii  to  leave  him  to 
limself  ill  the  exercise  of  it  Hencß  it  follows,  that  he  him- 
älf  refrained  from  the  use  of  the  free-will  which  he  ha<i 
ited  to  man,  that  is,  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  hohl  Inick  hia 
PresL'ieuce  and  hi«  Omni[)utence,  hy  which  he  could  have  in- 
Brfered,  that  mail,  why  had  begim  to  misuse  his  freedom, 
light  uot  fall  iuto  danger."  '  Therefore  he  here  supposes 
sell-Umitatiou  uf  God  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  man 
lay  be  entirely  left  to  the  use  of  his  fi-ec-will.  In  order  to 
Bx plain  how  man  could  be  tempted  to  sin,  as  the  imago  of 
ud,  without  injtiry  to  the  divine  essence,  Tertullian,  in 
>ppositi<in  to  Hennogeues,  urges,  that  not  tlie  spirit  of  God, 
jut  ft  breath  of  God,  waa  communicated  to  man — aßatus  Jio» 
apiritits,  something  allied  to  God.  but  not  the  essence  of  God 
itself.  Tertulliiin  Wiis  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
man  that  he  phices  him,  accnrding  to  his  nature,  above  the 
augels.  By  his  I'ree-will  he  could  liave  raised  himself  above 
the  atigels,  su  that  the  angels  might  serve  him  ;  and  hereafter, 
if  he  continues  in  goodnes?,  he  will  judge  the  augels.  He 
hits  the  peculiar  distinctioii  that  angels  were  spirits  fomied 
out  of  matter,  .is,  Tertullian  believed,  may  be  infeiTcd  from 
P^^dm  CIV.  4.  He  makes  the  sin  of  the  first  man  to  consist 
hi  not  sidw>rdinatiug  his  will  to  the  divine  wilL  "Gfld,"  says 
TiTtulHun,  "gave  sp.t(3e  for  the  conflict,  that  man  might  crush 
the  eneniv  by  tht'  same  freedom  of  will  by  which  he  had 
mieuumbed  to  him."  The  words,  "  Adam  has  become  like 
one  of  u.s,"  'rertnllian  retera  to  what  man  would  become  by 
redemption,  the  fellowship  witii  God  obtained  through  ChriKt, 
the  futnre  participation  of  the  divine  nature.  Tertullian 
alst»  places  thy  mark  of  the  originally  and  umientably  divine 
iu  man,  as  resiilting  from  the  divine  afflatus,  in  the  fact  that 
the  soul  is  immortal,  endowed  with  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, often  anticipating  the  future,  rational,  and  capable 
of  insight  aiuJ  science  \  yet  in  all  these  pai-ticulars  the  soul 
only  appears  as  an  image  of  God ;  it  does  not  rise  to  an 
eijiiality  with  the  essence  of  God  According  to  that  iuge- 
niuu.s  explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the  tri- 
Inite-money,  of  which  we  have  already  apoken,  he  says, 
speaking  against  the  doctrine  that  not  the  God  of  Christ,  hut 
the  Demiurgas  was  the  creator  of  man,  "  Let  Marcion's  god 
Meek  a  coin  for  himself.  Christ  commands  the  demxriuB  of  man 
to  be  rendered  to  hia  >wn  Cajsar,  not  to  another's,"  that  i^ 
'  lib.  iL  cap.  7- 
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•8  he  thinks,  tho  impress  of  Gud,  tbe  image  of  God  in 
miiBt  l»e  given  tu  that  God  whom  it  represeuts."  ' 

TertulUan  finds  in  Marcion's  Doccti»m,  a  denial  of  theieol 
city  of  Christ."     When  Marcion  reprcjaches  the  I>eniiui){a| 
with  falsehood,  Tertulban  rejoins,^  "  Jf  thou  sajest  that  tbi 
Creutor  ever  lied,  thore  is  far  greater  faleebood  in  thy  Chriiti  I 
whose  body  waa  not  a  real  one."     He  avails   IximBclf  of  \k 
doctrine  of  tlie  Holy  Supper  against    Marciou's   Dooetia».  [ 
**  Christ  could   not  imve  called  the   bread   his  body,  i.f.aa 
image  of  his  bwiy,*  if  he  Imd  not  had  a  real  body."    This  a 
also  important  in  relation  to  Tertulliau's  doctrine  of  the  Stsf- 
per,  &£  ulruady  explained;  as  when  in  bis  book  Dc  Anima^Ü 
makes  use  of  the  expression,    Vini  sapor,   in  tamminit  m 
vumoriam  consecratusj    but  with    which   we   must  conipB» 
other  pasaitgeB  in  which  the  realist  element  is  more  prominail 
in  the  language,  as  opimitate  dmninici  corpora  veaci.* 

He  says,  nioreover,  tiiat  if  the  humanity  of  Christ  were  not 
real,  the  belief  in  his  divinity  would  waver.  *'  Then  Clin« 
would  not  be  God,  for  why  might  he  not  wesur  the  mere  ttm- 
blance  of  God  ?  Shall  I  believe  him  in  reference  to  Ini 
interior  being,  who  has  deceived  mo  in  reference  to  his  ou^ 
ward  ]  How  can  he  be  esteemed  trutJaful  in  secret  who  « 
openly  found  fallacious !"' 

Msircion  regarded  John  the  Baptist  aa  a  Messenger  of  tht 
Deniiiirgns,  who  waa  to  direct  to  a  Messiah  totally  different 
from  Chriat.  He  recognised  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  Oiirul 
by  John  ;  us  indeed  his  own  Gos|;el  begins  after  that  ev«nt, 
with  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  synago^e  at  CapenmanL* 
In  hia  Gospel  he  found  ouly  the  mission  of  John's  discipla 
to  ask  Christ  whether  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  tliJB 
served  him  as  a  proof  that  John  was  altogether  a  stranger  to 
Christ,  and  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  him  aa  the  tnio 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  TertuUian,  in  connexion  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  passivity  of  man  under  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  that  occurrence  in  the  manner  wb 


I  Lib.  fv.  cap.  38.  »  Lib.  i.  cap.  IL  »  Lib.  iL  cap.  28. 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  40.  *  De  Anima,  cap.  37. 

'"""'*  '  ^  Lib,  iii.  cyj.p.  8. 


•  De  Pudiuitia,  cap.  ix.  '  LiU».  ui.  cyj.p.  8. 

>  The  main  ol>ject  of  the  prei^ent  work  «all  not  allow  me  to  takefbller 
Dotlce  of  tho  latest  critical  inquiries  respecting  Marcion's  Qoepel.     Tei 
must,  remark,  iu  oasslntr.  that.  I  neither  consider  aa  nmvm)  tkAAitinina 


_- laiiiut  ciiiijc;!!  luijuiries  reupeci-iiig  luarcion  B  UOKMl.      IC» 

I  must,  remark,  iu  passing,  that.  I  neither  consider  aa  proved  thcopinioa 
that  that  douumunt  originated  in  a  designed  mulilation  of  Luke's  QmocL 
nor  can  acknovrledge  it  aa  the  original  loundalion  of  the  third  anoaSaU 
QospeL 
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ive  already  noticed  j  that  John  at  an  earlier  penod,  as  an 

Btrumeiit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  already  pointeil  to  Christ 

but  whea  Christ  appeared  with  tlie  fulneaa  of"  the  Spirit,  the 

prophetic  call  of  John  waa  at  au  end,  and  all  precediug  frag- 

lentary  operations  of  it  were  concentered  in  Christ.  It  was 
necessary,"  he   says,    "  that  the  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

rhicli  according  to  the  form  of  the  prophetic  measure  had 
operated  in  John  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  ehould  now 
depart  fr'oni  John  to  return  to  the  Lord,  since  in  him  waa  the 
sum  of  tho  whole.  Therefore  John  was  now  a  common  man, 
and  one  of  the  multitude."  He  maintained  against  Marcioo, 
that  John  took  offence  at  Christ's  ministi-y,  not  as  a  prophet, 
aa  if  in  this  capacity  he  had  announctid  another  Measiah,  but 
a,s  a  man  ;  that  is,  what  waa  merely  human  in  John  became 
prominent,  when  the  prophetic  had  retired,  which  waa  only 
something  eoiamuuicated  to  him,  and  to  which  he  stood  in  a 
ptujsive  relation.  Marciou  had  recognised  as  hclouging  to  the 
characteriatica  of  Christ,  his  love  of  cihildi-en,  (Luke  ix,  46,) 
and  coiitnists  it  with  2  Kings  ii.  23.  Tertullian  fiay»,  on  the 
otfier  hand,  that  thia  was  altogether  an  unfouuded  antitliesis  j 
for  in  tlie  Gospel,  children  of  the  tenderest  yeara,  in  their  first 
innocence,  before  the  development  of  consciousness,  infantes, 
are  apokou  of ;  but  in  the  otJier  passage,  youths  who  already 
might  have  committed  crime.  Thia  also  is  important,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  pa.s'sageä  already  quoted  in  reference  to 
TertuUian'a  views  of  Original  Sin  and  Infant  Baptism.  Chil- 
dren of  that  age,  according  to  his  opinion,  were  to  be  gradually 
led  by  instruction  to  Christ,  but  by  no  means  to  receive 
baptism. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Marcion  adhered  to  only 
one  of  the  doctrinal  types  of  tlie  New  Testament,  the  Pauline, 
and  reganied  all  tho  other  apostolic  tendencies  as  mere  Juda- 
iziug  falsifioations  of  Christiauity.  TertuUiau,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  there  was  a  harmony  between  all  the  types 
of  doctrine  iu  the  New  Testament  This  led  to  some  remark- 
able developnienta.  Marcion  appealed  to  the  dispute  l>etween 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  and  adduced  that  occiHrence  as  a 
proof  that  Peter  had  mixed  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  the 
original  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  have  already  remarked  tliat 
Tertullian  in  his  solution  of  thia  difficulty  was  not  always 
consistent.  Here  he  takes  such  a  view  of  the  afiGxir,  as  if  Peter 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  the  error  was  on  Paul's  side. 
He  proceeds  ixom  this  point  of  view,  that  Paul  was  tbea  isk 
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tlie  finrt  glow  of  Lis  convoraion,  which  seeni«  to  imply  thoX 
tonk'ivuoi  prcccrled  the  n|iostolic  oonveutinii  at  JeinisaJ 
Now  TortulH:»n  «\V»,  "If,  tlierefore,  Paul,  who  Wiw  then, 
new  oonvort,  full  of  glowinj?  zeal '  ngaitist  Judaism,  beli< 
thill  tlioro  was  soinotliiiig  hhunable  in  (Peter's)  oond 
nuuiüly,  tliiit  he  pluccd  himself  ou  an  equal  footing  with  Jei 
— he,  who  aPtcrwariU  wius  willing  to  Ite  all  things  to  all  i 
that  he  n^ight  win  all  ;  to  the  Jews,  aa  a  Jew  ;  to  those 
were  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law.  "Wilt  thou  make 
rci)r<vich  of  tiondud;  whith  afterwards  was  agreeable  to 
rt'prover  himself,  a  rea6i>n  for  suspecting  departiii-e  from 
in  iijCt-reuce  to  doctrine  ?"  Such  a  view  as  the  following  b4 
to  fiinn  the  groundwork  of  this  passage  :-  Paul»  in  the 
glow  of  his  conversion  from  Judaism,  was  violently  oj)poea 
it,  and  was  unwilling  to  hu  on  aniiaiblc  terms  with  it  ;  on 
account,  from  this  first  stAud-point  of  his  violent  opposi 
to  Judaism,  he  bkuicd  Peter's  yielding  to  the  Jewish  CI 
tiana.  But  afterwunls,  when  liy  progressive  development 
spirit  had  become  milder,  he  himself  approved  of  Peter's  p 
ciple,  and  acted  ujjon  it.  Tliia  view  contains  a  palpable  | 
ajij>reheiiHion,  which  is  connected  witli  the  attempt  to  juj 
Peter  cntiruly.  But  no  such  alteration  can  be  pointed  ou 
Paul,  His  conduct  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  new  conv( 
and  his  method  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  without  0 
proitiisinjr  the  trnJh,  was  altogether  diflerent  from  that  wi 
lies«  vvhjeh  made  Peter  j)mctically  unfaithful  tu  principlefl 
had  formerly  avowed.  Still  the  view  is  deserving  of  no 
which  is  implied  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Sj 
operated  in  the  apostles,  without  detriment  to  their  pecu 
characters,  auti  to  the  psychological  conditions  of  their  devei 
ment.  Tertullian  acknowledges  that  in  the  animation  of  I 
by  the  Holy  Spint,  his  own  peculiar  character  might  mt| 
with  those  influence«,  anil  only  liy  degrees  become  transforl 
and  enlightened.  As  Paul  was  of  an  ardent  temperami 
and  his  conversion  was  effected  by  a  violent  crisis,  so  he 

*  Lili.  i.  cap.  20.  "  FervenLer  atlhiic  iit  neophj'tu«." 
'  Tertulliuu'B  woriis  are,  "  pussivura  convictnm."  ThU  majf  n 
llv-Jng  trtgellier  with  Jews  anil  tJeutilcs  witliout  making  any  distiDd 
Hill  ihiH  wiw  llie  verv  Ihing  which  Paul  longed  fnr.  und  which  he  a 
us  wufiliuK  iu  Peter,  as  Tcrtalliivti  himself  perceived.  Thus  the  w( 
caittiol  l>e  ijikcn  in  'Fcrtutlia.n'«  Rcnsc.  Or  we  mast  suppose  rt 
hrndere  to  uieun,  to  miss  iriLh  diüiipprov'al,  which  is  too  harsb  even 
Turiullian.  Heuce  nolliing  rtimniUB  but  to  uadentaud  pauivut 
viclu«  ad  1  have  c^pliuued  il  iu  the  text. 
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at  first  more  nrdent  and  violent  in  bis  oppusition  surainst 
Judaism,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  liis  fiery  zenl 
became  more  temperate.  It  is  evident  that  this  view  of  Ter- 
tnllian's  has  important  coiisequences  in  refeivnce  to  the  dwtriue 
of  luspii-atioii.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Müutanisiu  had  any 
influence  on  this  freer  view,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  that  system 
made  ilifferGut  stages  in  foBpinition  :  and  since,  in  the  highest 
stage,  that  of  Prophecy,  it  maintained  a  piire  pi\8sivity  of 
the  human  spirit,  on  all  the  other  stages  the  peculiar  character 
and  self-activity  of  the  human  factor  must  have  liecu  more 
prominent.  But  in  tnath,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  had  not  at 
that  time  been  elaborated  iu  a  logical  form  ;  and  hence  it 
might  happen,  as  is  shown  in  Ironceus,  that  on  the  one  baud, 
persons  might  adopt  the  meciianical  superuatuniUst  concep- 
tions of  the  Jews  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  contemplating 
the  apostles  with  whom  they  were  connected  hy  the  continuity 
of  Christian  consciovisness,  and  in  studying  their  writings  to 
the  immediate  impression  of  w^hich  they  yielded  without 
embarnissment-,  they  were  led  to  different  conclneiona  ;  and  in 
particular  «ises,  at  lejist,  were  not  yet  pressed  under  the  yoke 
of  a  d*igmatic  idea.  Unquestionably  Tertullian  very  much 
mi."iUtiderstood  tlie  cluiracter  of  Paul,  when  he  regarded  him 
ns  a  new  convert,  at  first  so  dependent  ou  the  older  apostles, 
and  auxionsly  careful  that  he  might  not  appear  to  preach  a 
different  Gi>s|>el  from  themseh'es. 

Wlien  Marcion  ailduoed  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv,  50 
against  the  clmrch  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  TertuUiau  no 
longer  vindicated  figaiiist  him  the  forced  exposition  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  only  made  use  of  the  distinction 
oetween  two  epochs  in  the  resurrection.  The  first  he  phiced 
in  the  participation  of  the  millennial  reign  on  earth,  aud  then, 
after  its  close,  the  tranaformiition  of  the  saints  who  were  raised 
iu  order  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
nil  eternity.  This  was  connected  with  the  Chiliasm  which  was 
a  point  of  dispute  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion.  Ter- 
tullian regarded  the  millennial  reign,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  a  tniusition-point  from  tl^e  eju'thly  development  of  man- 
kind to  the  higher  heavenly  form  of  existence.  For  what  be- 
lievors  had  suffered  on  earth  iu  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  or 
had  beeu  destitute  of,  owing  to  voluntary  ascetic  renunciation, 
they  were  not  to  be  indemnified  on  the  same  earth.^    Acconl- 

'  Lib.  iii.  p,:ip.  24.  "  Tn  cnmpcnsatkne  eoram,  qiue  in  seculo  vcl  d» 
vel  uuisimiii,  a  Dso  proispei:l4iiu* 
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iug  to  the  measure  of  their  diversified  monil  states  beUem 
were  to  attain,  Buuncr  or  later,  to  a  participation  in  thiü  kio^ 
dorn  through  the  first  resiirrection.  We  have  already  remarked 
tliat  Tertullian  comlmted  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  seat  of 
this  millennial  reigu  would  be  Jerusalem,  restored  to  its  anmoit 
«plendour ;  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  staud-point  of  a  purely  spiritual  conception ; 
on  this  subject  especially,  he  mixed  tlie  spiritual  and  the 
sensible  in  a  remarkable  manner.  By  another  kind  of  lit-enl 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  formed  a  strange  representation 
after  another  fashion,  of  a  material  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of 
the  milk'iiiiial  reign.  He  imagined,  (in  doing  which  he  iru 
Btreugthcned  by  the  vi.sions  of  the  Montanist  prophets,)  tbat  • 
city  actudly  descending  from  heaven  was  to  be  the  seat  of  tliii 
kingdom  ;  and  yet  he  placed  its  happiness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  kinda  of  spiritual  bleeaing».  He  refers  to  an  earlier 
treatise  written  by  him,  De  Spe  Fidelium,  in  which,  probably, 
he  more  fully  developed  these  ideas  in  a  two-fold  contrast 
against  a  muteriiil  Jewish  conception  that  appeared  to  hio 
too  gross,  and  another  conception  that  apptjai-ed  to  him  too 
spiritual. 

In  ethics  both  Tertullian  and  Marcion  were  defective  in  the 
same  respect.  Christianity  could  not  be  exhibited  by  theia 
as  a  tmnaforming  elevating  principle  for  all  human  things,  as 
its  nature  required,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  a  one-sided 
ascetic  element.  Yet  in  Tertullian  tliis  defect  was  not  so 
striking,  in  consequence  of  his  uumutilated  conception  of 
Christ  and  of  Christianity,  as  founded  on  the  former ;  wf 
in  Marciou  the  error  appeared  earned  out  consequen 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Hence,  though  Tertu! 
attacked  Marcion  in  this  quarter,  he  could  not  do  it  wii 
inconsistency.  This  wül  be  seen  if  we  notice  how  Tertu 
depreciates  matrimony,  and  yet  objects  to  Marcion  th; 
condemning  matrimony  he  injured  the  object  of  God's 
ness  in  the  propagation  of  the  human  race,  tlie  spread  by 
means  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Thus  he  blames  MarciöS 
that  he  makes  Christ  contradict  himself  when  he  condemos 
matrimony,  and  yet  blesses  children.'    To  hinx  this  latter  fiict 

'  Lil>.  i.  cap.  29.    "Qaotmado  eDim  ealrnm    bomincm   volet,   QoeB 
vetat  Doeci,  tie  quo  na<H.-ilur  auferendol    Quomodo  luibcbit  in  quo  "  "^~ 
iatetn  F^uaiu  «ig^net,  quern  eaee  non  patitur)    Qaomodo  diligit, 
origincm  qod  aoiai.  1" 

»  Lib.  iv.  cap.  23.  "  Quoujodo  videri  potest  parvulorum  dilector,  qn» 
nuQ  tot»  catua  coanuliuui  eat  ?" 
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ppeared  to  correspond  to  the  nature  of  God,  who  in  Genesis 
blessed  the  propagation  of  the  race.  Me  also  attacks  the 
Flinconditional  contempt  of  earthly  goods  which  was  required 
by  the  Marcionito  dualism.  He  explains  tlie  woe  pronounced 
on  the  rich  in  Luke's  recension  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  not  rijferriiig  to  richea  in  themselves,  but  to  the  fiaultB  acci- 
dentally connected  with  their  posBcssion.  "  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  God,"  he  saya,  "  to  bestow  riches,  by  which  the  rich  obtain 
many  enjoymentjä,  and  are  able  to  accomplish  many  worka  of 
lovQ  and  righteousness." 

Fi'om  the  Montanist  stand-point  Tertullian  required  of 
Marcion  tlmt  he  should  point  out  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
in  Ilia  societies  by  definite  marks,  that  the  Spirit  should  pre^ 
diet  the  fiiture,  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  uufold  the 
divine  mysteries.  "  Let  him  give  utterance  to  a  psalm,  a 
vision,  or  a  prayer ;  only  let  it  be  inspired  hy  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  ecstasy,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  tongue  be  added."' 

This  passage  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  Observation,  in  order 
to  explain  Tertidlian  a  idea  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Since  he 
ends  with  "  an  interpretation  of  the  tongue,"  he  must  bo  un- 
deratoud  to  refer  in  what  preceded  to  speaking  in  tongues ; 
therefore,  uttering  psalms,  visions,  and  prayers  in  an  ecstatic 
state,  was  in  his  opinion  speaking  in  torques.  Of  a  discourse 
in  foreign  languages  we  discover  here  no  trace,  and  "  the  iu- 
terpfetation  of  the  tongue,"  in  Tertullian'a  sense,  cau  only 
mean  that  when  a  person  in  sucli  an  ecstatic  state  hod  spoken 
in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  others,  he  or  another  person — a 
poiut  which  we  mu^t  here  leave  midetermined  -  repeated  what 
had  been  uttered  in  laugnage  that  would  be  generally  under- 
stood. Moreover,  Tertullian  required  of  Marcion  that  he  should 
point  out  prophetesses  among  his  holy  females.  We  recognise 
here  anotlier  characteristio  mark  of  Montauism,  tbat  females 
also  (for  wldch  they  appeal  to  the  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  yuvr)  TrpofrfTtvowa,)  partook  of  tlie  prophetical 
gift ;  although  otherwise,  an  a  general  rule,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  meetings  of  the  churcli.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  how  Tertullian  applies  the  Montanist  idea  of  tKoraaii 
or  amentia  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  accoi"ding  to  Luke's 
narrative  (Luke  ix.  28 — 36),  and  finds  in  that  event  a  confir- 
mation of  it    Wbeu  it  is  said  of  Peter,  "  He  knew  not  what 

'  Lib.  V.  cap.  8.  "  Edat  alictuem  pealmum,  aliquam  viBioQein,a1iqnam 
orationcui,  duntaxat  Gpiritalcm,  (D  ecstasi,  \,t.  {uneatim,  si  qna  luogus 
tnterpretatio  scaedäiu" 
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he  said,"  he  finda  in  that  a  mark  of  the  withdniwmetit 
■ound  ooiiHciousnesa — in  other  wonis,  of  tlie  ecstatic  Bt'ile; 
ho  connects  with  it  the  renmrk,  that  when  man  Ls  filled  vii 
the  divine  ghiry,  the  simply  human  must  retire  and  be  ovt!^ 
powered.'  This  must  have  been  the  case  witJi  Peter  in  uo 
aeqiieuoe  of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  that  diviil 
appearance.  Aa  a  proof  that  Peter  must  have  been  in  such 3 
state,  TertuUian  avails  himself  of  the  fact,  that  he  kuc« 
Moscs  and  Elian,  of  whom  he  could  have  seen  no  likcne 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  must  have  gained  a  knowle 
of  them  in  a  supernatural  manner  ; — an  instanc«  this,  of  tS 
acuteness  with  which  TertuJlian  could  lay  hold  of  anj 
which  served  to  support  his  opinions. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  TertuUian  s  dispute  witi 
the  Patripassians,  and  of  the  josition  he  occupied  in 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Certainly 
should  not  he  justified  in  ascribing  to  Montanism  an 
portant  iufluence  in  tlie  development  of  tlie  doctrine  of ' 
Trinity,  or  more  especiidly  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Holy  Sp 
He  found  this  doctrine  developed  in  the  iianie  form  la  wliifl 
he  left  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  pr 
from  Mout'inism,  but  was  ttdcen  by  that  system  from 
clmrch-doctiiue.  In  Montjmism  there  were  two  distinct  st 
of  developmeut  ;  tlie  first,  in  which  tlie  Old  Testament  siiü 
prevailed,  and  Gud  the  Father  himself  was  introtiuce<l 
speukiiig  through  the  nicdiuin  of  the  new  jjrophetic  voices! 
the  second  stsige,  in  which  a  peculiarly  Christian  form 
vailed,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  tlie  Pfunclete,  is  introiluoeil 
speaking;  and  where  MontauiBm  connects  the  doctrine  of  tJl 
new  revelations  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  with  the  pronüa 
of  Chi-ist  respecting  the  Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  Johi 
The  doctrine  of  Montanism  respecting  the  new  era  of  ih 
Holy  Spirit  oul}^  ocKihioned  its  being  more  fi'cquontlv  treat 
of,  since  from  the  ojieratious  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  transitio 
was  mnde  to  his  nature.  But  it  was  no  new  doctrine  wliic 
proceeded  froiu  Montanism  ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  deP 
it  in  the  distiict  where  Montanism  first  arose  and  spr 
against  the  Monarchians ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  ne« 

'  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  "Utramtiö  ßimplici  errore  an  raiione   noun  <1e- 
fendcmuB  in  cauna  novse  prophetic  gratias  eistasia,  id  est  amerin.m 
convcnirel     tn  spiritn  enim  nonio  coa-jtiiuluR,  j»nE«ertiTn  eiiiii  p   ■ 
Dei  con«picit,  vel  cum  jwr  ip^iim   Dcus  loquitur,  nece.><se  est  exc.a« 
BGnxii  ohiiuiüraluB  Boilioet  virtul«  divina,  de  quo  inter  aoa  et  pavcLio 
quDcslio  est," 
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icles  occupied  themaelves  with  this  doctrine,  aiid  that  these 
Mouarchiims  were  the  opponents  of  Moutunism.  TertulUan 
appeals  in  several  passages  of  the  treatise  AJverstis  Fraxean 
tu  the  new  disclosures  made  by  the  Piuracletc  ;  thus,  ho  saya, 
Christ  pimred  out  the  Holy  Spirit,  tlie  gift  received  from 
the  Father,  the  announcer  of  the  tnith  of  the  one  divine 
original  Being,  but  also  the  espusitor  of  the  relation  of  the 
Tritiity  (this  Tertullian  understaudä  by  the  word  ouo<">^/u), 
when  any  one  receives  the  ntterancea  of  his  new  propiiccy, 
the  guide  into  all  tnith  which  is  contained  in  the  Father,  Son, 
aud  Holy  S[nrit,  according  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. Elsewhere  he  sava,  '  "  For  we,  who  through  tlie 
grace  look  into  tlie  times  and  causes  of  all  that  is  said  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  who  are  especially  the  scholars  of  the 
Paraclete,  aud  not  of  men,  we  determine  two,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  aud  now  three  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  relation  of  tbe  economy  (in  the  sense  already  given)." 
Tertulliau  himself  c<fuld  tniiy  attest  that  he  had  alwajs  held 
this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  evea  before  his  piissing  over  to 
Montanism,  as  he  Bays,'  *'  We  have  alwaj's  bülieved  (and  now 
more  than  ever,  since  we  have  been  belter  instructed  by  the 
Paraclete  who  leads  into  all  tiulh),  iu  one  Oud.  but  yet  under 
the  dispensation  which  we  call  niKni'ofila,  and  thsJ  Son,  hia 
Word,  who  came  forth  from  him,  hy  whom  all  things  were 
created,  and  without  whom  nothing  is  made."  A  comparison 
with  the  pre-Montanist  writings  of  Tertullian  will  coufirm 
this  :>uitement.  In  one  of  hia  esu-liest  writings.,  the  Apology, 
Tertulliun,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  heathen  the  doctrine 
of  Clirist,  sets  out  with  stating  that  God  had  created  the 
universe  by  the  Word,  and  reas<>n.  and  power.  In  order 
to  make  this  clear  to  educated  heathens,  he  appeals  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  God  pene- 
trating the  whole  universe.  So  tdso  by  Christiana  the  spiritua 
is  marked  as  the  pecidiar  essence  of  this  köytir:,  whence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  spiriius  in  Tertullian  denotes 
the  essence  of  God.  The  name  of  Word  he  refers  to  the 
speaking,  lioubtless  tb©  creative  speaking,  of  God,  as  the 
expressed  ideas  of  God  are  carried  out  in  reality,  since  the 
Adyoc,  as  a  substantial  personality,  proceeded  from  the  free 
essence  of  God.  The  name  of  ratio  he  considers  as  referring 
to  the  fact  that  God  arranged  all  things  iu  idea,  and  designed 
I  the  divine  phxn  of  the  uiiivei'se  ;  the  name  of  power  is  used, 
'  Adv.  Pnvxcan,  cap.  xiii  *  Cap.  ii. 
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becftuse  all  things  were  accomiilished  by  it.  Thus  we  find 
here  the  threeß^ild  clunax,  ratio,  germo,  and  virttis,  which 
corruspyiids  to  the  diatinction  between  the  Xd>oc  IfiiuOivoc, 
find  irjiix^i'ptKfH.  He  sajs,  "We  have  learned  that  this  came 
forth  from  Gt)d,  and  hy  this  comiTig  forth  wus  begotten,"  and 
in  ■virtue  of  the  unity  of  essence  he  is  called  Son  of  God,  and 
God  "  For  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  when  a  ray  La  Bent  fo) 
from  the  sun,  a  portion  from  the  toüüity,  the  sun  will  lie 
the  ray,  because  it  is  a  ray  of  the  sim,  and  the  essence  is  n^ 
separated,  but  extended.  So  is  spirit  from  8y>irit,  oud  God 
from  God,  and  light  kindled  ü"om  light.  The  suiirce  of 
material  remains  whole  and  unimpaired,  althoiagh  you 
many  offshoots  of  tl«  quality  ; — so  that  wbicli  cjvme  froi 
God,  ia  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  botli  are  one.  Thus  also 
spirit  from  spirit,  and  God  from  God,  made  another  in  measure 
not  in  number, — in  degree,  not  in  state." 

Wo  find  here,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  the  same 
doctrine  with  eimiiar  illustrations,  which  Tertullian  received 
and  fiulher  developed  from  the  preceding  development  o: 
ohurch  docti'ine,  ai  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  Justin  Ma: 
and  as  we  shall  find  it  again  on  his  own  Montanist 
point :  God,  imminent  wjth  his  reason,  with  which  he 
ranges  the  plan  of  the  universe ;  the  same  reason  revi 
itself  in  tlie  hypostatic  word,  by  means  of  whom  the  di 
ideas  are  realized,  as  reason  and  limgunge  are  related  to  one 
another  ;  there  is  one  divine  es.sence  in  hoth  by  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  essence  ;  there  is  a  constant  connexion  lietween  the 
two.  Thus  Tertullian  cnnld  say,  unus  ambo,  without  meaJiing 
to  denote  by  that  phrase  a  strict  numeri«d  unity  ;  inasmuch 
as  one  divine  essence  is  in  both,  the  una  substanlia,  but  yet 
in  different  measure,  in  the  original  source,  and  the  Xoyi/c 
derived  from  it, — a  divine  being,  but  in  a  different  measure  of 
participation.  Since  Tertullian  was  destitute  of  the  idea  of 
the  nature  of  pure  spirit,  and  could  not  free  himself  froi 
a  refined  materialLsn:,  it  may  bo  explained  how  he  could 
view  the  subject,  and  so  express  hin)8elf  without  any  difBcul 
Only  here  M:e  find  nothing  yet  mentioned  of  the  Holy  Spir 
but  we  must  not  nfer  tliat  he  was  destitute  of  this  doctri» 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  he  m\ 
Lave  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  \6yos  to  the  heathen 
oonnexicn  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  he  had  here 
occasion  to  develop  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Hoi 
Spirit.     He  then  passes  ou  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Inuiruatioa 
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of  the  Xoyor,  which  ho  thus  develops  ;  this  my  of  God,  as  lie 
had  hitherto  been  always  announced,  doscendod  into  a  ctrtaiu 
vir^u,  aud  was  made  flesh  iti  her  body,  and  was  botTi  as  a 
man  united  with  God.  "Tbc  flesh  furnished  with  the  divine 
nature  is  uourishedj  gi-ows  up,  speaks,  teaches,  acts,  and  is 
Christ." 

Tertullian  here  expreasea  himself  a.s  if  the  divine  Xöyoc  had 
only  appeared  in  a  liumftn  body,  which  he  had  assumed  by 
nieana  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  ex- 
l)ressly  distinguished  from  the  body,  a  rational  human  soul 
which  the  Kuyor  apprüpriated,  and  wo  ai'e  not  jastified  iu 
maintainiug  that  Tertullian  luwl  not  yet  been  sensible  of  the 
need  of  euch  a  definite  idea.  By  the  term  euro  he  by  no 
means  imderatood  merely  the  body,  but  ;ia  he  himself  ex- 
pressly defined  it,  the  whole  man  ;  it  is  only  questionable  huw 
much  he  intended  by  it  If  we  may  venture  to  assume  that 
he  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  Trichotomy  in  human 
nature,  it  would  at  once  follow  that  he  reckoned  a  rational 
human  soul  aa  an  essential  part  of  man.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  Christian  consciousness  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
admit  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  XüyuQ  with  humanity, 
the  entrance  of  it  into  the  peculiar  essence  of  human  nature, 
a  kind  of  self-renunciation.  Tertidlian,  who,  as  ue  liave  seen 
on  other  occasions,  recognised  in  the?  Hellenic  mythology 
a  foresliadowiiig  of  the  ti-uth  to  be  realized  in  ChriHtianity,  or 
a  caricature  of  it,  made  such  an  application  here  of  the  myths 
respecting  the  sons  of  the  gods.  He  could  here  find  exld- 
bited  in  a  fimtastic  form,  what  would  be  historically  the  pure 
idea  in  Christianity.  If  he  could  not  make  his  views  out 
with  ]^)erfect  clearness,  yet  this  lay  at  the  foundation  of  what 
he  says  in  his  own  way.  So  in  his  pre-Montanist  book, 
De  Proescriptmie,  there  is  a  representation  of  tlie  easeutinl 
articles  of  faith,  the  regula  fidei,  in  which  he  says,  "  that 
before  all  tliitiga  the  Word  came  forth,  who  ia  called  his  Son, 
who  was  variously  seen  by  the  patriarchs,  and  always  heaixi 
iu  the  prophets  j  lastly,  ho  descended  by  the  spirit  and  power 
of  God  the  Father '  into  tlie  V'irgin  Mary,  and  was  made  flesh 
in  her  womb,  aud  being  bom  of  her,  acted  aa  Jesus  Christ  ; 
that  is,  the  Woi-d  then,  descending  and  uniting  itJeU'  to 
humanity,  made  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  sent  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  occupy  his  place.- 

?  Jle  marks  here  the  divine  operation  in  effecting  lliia— Ootl  tU« 
FaLher  himself.  *  L)e  PriBBorl^.  ct^.  üvv. 
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Thus  we  already  fiud  hei-e  the  meutiüa  of  the  Paracletd.  Ta 
his  book  ngninst  Hermogenea,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  preexistent  subetance,  he  maintoiiied  the  doctrijie  of  tlio 
nnfin,  as  the  guljstanco  dwelling  in  God,  out  of  which  he 
formed  all  things, — the  same  with  that  idea  we  have  mentioned 
of  the  ratio,  which  comprised  all  tlie  divine  ideas  in  iti?elf, 
the  ideal  and  spiritual  basis  of  the  univerae.  "  From  this," 
Bays  Tertullian,  "  lie  created,  since  he  created  by  it  and  with 
it  .  .  .  Who  would  not  rather  commend  this  as  the  fountain 
and  origin  of  all  things  1  an  element  of  elements,  not  placed 
under  liim,  not  different  in  situation,  not  repidsive  in  appear- 
ance, but  innate,  ajid  hi»  own,  and  well  adjusted,  and  decorous. 
What  element  would  God  require,  his  owii  or  another's? 
FiuixUy,  when  he  perceived  it  (the  aotpia,)  necessary  for  tlie 
creation  of  the  world,  he  created  and  begat  it  in  himself."  He 
here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Prov,  viii.,  the  iKnitrara  ifti, 
where  the  Alexundrian  version  reads  hTiai,  He  aflerwnr 
says,  tlmt  God  the  Father  alone  is  without  origin  and  ni 
begotteu,  but  hia  wisdom  was  begotten  and  brought  for 
ever  since  it  began  to  exert  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  God  fd 
the  creation  of  his  works.  Wo  recognise  here  the  same  id 
which  we  liave  developed  in  the  quotation  from  the  Aywlc 
The  latter  is  characteristic  as  similar,  as  referring  to  a 
simple  abstract  conception  of  the  Deity,  the  other  is  akin 
the  Neo-platonic  idea  of  the  ov.  Afterwards,  when  opposio 
Hermogenes,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  an  underivc 
Bubstance,  he  urged  strongly  that  God  the  Father  was  aloa 
imderived,  unbegotten,  that  the  ao^iu,  inasmuch  as  it  becam" 
the  hypostatic  Xoyoc,  had  a  beginning.  *  Thus  he  also  says 
in  opjxjsition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  preexisting  Hyle  main- 
tained Ijy  Hermogenes,'  that  according  to  the  statements  of 
i'ßvolaticm  the  «rof/a  was  first  of  all  brought  fortli  by  God, 
and  then  the  Xoyoc  was  begotten,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  whom  nothing  liaa  been  made.  We  also 
find  thia  subordination  ia  the  book  against  Marcioxt,  when  he 


'  Otnerare  and  condrrt  are  here  used  as  synonymoua;  at  tliat  time 
there  WM  not  bo  mueh  care  iu  the  choice  of  expressionB,  since  the  word 
Kri^fiv  in  the  Alexandrtau  versiou  occnsioned  the  uw;  of  thia  exprcssiou. 
Aa  a  proof  of  thia  we  might  quote  some  of  Tcrtullian's  own  oxpreasloiu. 
He  sny»  ot  irofpta  in  hi«  book  against  Hermngene»,  "  Genita,  id  est  heiK 
quit  ct  niios  facimn»,  lii-cL  generemua.  Nihil  inlerest  fact«  an  nata  (It 
libyoaus:"  liolh  dciote  the  he^inaing. — Adv.  Uermog.  cap.  xxiiL 

*   \dv.  Uettn'^u  t!Ti"p- x^'^T^^^-  »Cap.  xlv 
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terms  the  \oy»c,  as  begotteu '  before  all  creation,  the  primus 
fructus  Patru,  and  describes  him  as  his  scrraiit,  as  far  as  he 
serves  him  tis  the  orgau  fur  everything  wliich  through  him  he 
wished  to  etl'oct '  Thus  in  the  passiiges  already  quoted,  he 
describes  the  \6yoc  as  the  being  to  whom  all  the  Theophauiea 
of  the  Old  Teüti^meut  are  to  be  referred,  which  were  a  type 
of  his  future  iucaniation.  He  says  that  Christ  had  always 
acted  in  tlie  pei-sou  of  God  the  Father,  and  calls  him  the 
Word  of  God,  wlüch,  by  beiug  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  him- 
self, became  his  Son. 

As  a  Montanist  Tertulliaii  was  disixised  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  that  he  had  already  embntcetl  of  the  una  sidistantia 
in  tribiu,  of  the  untlas  subdantiee,  at  the  same  time  ^\'ith  the 
otKorofiiu,  to  develop  it  still  further,  and  to  establish  it  in 
controversy  in  a  dogmatic  direction  which  stated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fxoyapxia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  otKoiofiia,  which 
appeared  irreconcilable  the  one  with  the  other.  There  were 
two  branches  of  this  direction  which  accompanied  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  fathere 
of  the  church,  and  were  opposed  to  it.  Both  directions  were 
indeed  two  different  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  Monarclv 
jaui*m  appeared,  but  yet  stood  in  more  direct  opposition  to 
each  other  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  since  these 
two  forms  of  conceiving  the  same  general  view  proceeded 
from  totally  opp<>site  intereata.  The  adherents  of  the  one 
were  animated  by  a  predominant  dialectic  monotheistic  in- 
terest; they  oidy  wished  to  hold  fast  the  unity  of  God;  the 
doctrine  of  a  divinity  of  Christ  appeared  to  them  quite  irre- 
coucilsxble  with  it,  and  Christ  was  not  bo  much  to  their 
religious  consciousness  as  to  prevent  their  readily  sacrißciug 
that  doctrine.  It  only  seemed  important  to  them  to  retain 
something  divine  in  Christ,  aa  a  man  especially  enlightened 
and  gtuded  by  God  from  his  first  development,  on  which  ac- 
count they  called  him  the  Son  of  God.  In  these  persons  the 
understanduig  was  the  leading  faculty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  persons  of  an  entirely  difiereut  mental  tendency, 
in  whom  a  very  different  interest  was  joined  with  their 
Mouarchianism,  that  of  practical  Christianity, — the  interest 
of  Christian  oousoionaneas,  wishing  to  have  only  God  in 
Christ  without  any  distinotion.  The  Subordination  dootrint 
of  the  church  did  not  satisfy  them  ou  this  point  fur  the  ex- 
preaaion  of  their  Clu-istian.  oonsciouanesa.  God  the  Fatker, 
'  Pfolatiifc  '  i^dv.  Mara.  lib.  \L  oo.^.  V, 
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they  thouglit,  was  the  one  divine  subject  who  appeared,  yei] 
ing  himaelf  with  a  body,  in  Christ,     We  must  here  take  int< 
(K>Dsi deration  thiit  in  the  common  Christian  consciousness  the 
doctrine  of  a  national  human  soul  in  Christ  had  not  beer, 
developed ;  so  much  more  easily  could  they  admit  an  undi- 
vided ChiTst  in  the  God  veiled  with  a  body,  appearing  without 
the  intervention  of  anything  else  whatever.     Theae  peraoiu 
were  jj^'uerally  tadJed  Patrijiassians.     They  would  come  iiitc 
collision  with  the  other  class  of  MouarchiauB,  or  with  the  : 
vocatea  of  the  church  doctrine  of  Subordination.     Only  indiT 
duals  in  whom  Christian  feeling  and  what  was  immediately 
practical  prednraiimted,  could  Ihj  satisfied  with  such  a  ^^ew,  We 
recognise  here  men  without  education,  who  came  forth  fW'i 
the  midst  of  the  laity,  and  the  revolt  of  the  inunediate  Chi 
tian  ounsciousuess  of  the  uneducated  laity  against  a  theolog 
pervaded  by  reflection  and  dialectic  distinctions.     The  wor 
of  Tcrtiilliaii  in  his  work  against  Praxeas  point  to  this  f* 
when  ho  siiya,  "  All  simple  persons,  I  will  not  Bay  ignor 
and  illiterate,  who  form  always  the  majority  of    believertf^ 
(since  the  rule  of  faith  briuga  them  over  from  the  many 
of  the  world  to  the  one  true  God — ^not  understandint»  tha 
the  unity  is  to  be  believed  but  in  connexion  witli  his  oU-i 
I'o/it'o,)  are  alarmed  at  the  oi^oro/iia ;  they  take  for  grant 
tliat  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  Trinity  is  a  divisioi 
of  unity,   though   unity  deriving  trinity  irom   itself  is  not 
destroyed,  but  administered   by  it."     Tliese  are   the 
jiei-sous  whom  Origen  describes,  who  knew  no  other  God 
sides  Christ,  and  w^oidd  not  admit  any  distinction  in  CI 
It  is  evident  how  unfounded  is  the  opinion  of  those  persoi 
who  would  ndducc  the  prevalence  of  such  a  view  as  evidec 
against  the  original  existence  of  John's  Gospel,  and  who  supj 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  introduced  by  this  Gospel  i 
a  composition  of  a  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  laity  wh 
adopted  such  a  representation  could  not  have  occupied  the» 
selves  fmther  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  nor  in  general  wit 
the  exact  study  of  the  scripturesj  at  least,  they  gave  them- 
selves no  concern  about  the  more  speculative  element«  of  that 
Gosjiel,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  mental  constitution. 
We  see  fiirther  from  Tertullian's  book  against  Pi"axetvs,  th^jj 
persons  of  this  class  made  use  both  of  Jolui's  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse,  and  explained  the  passages  in  them  aocordifl 
to  their  own  views. 

It  may  be  easil-y  ex-^lained,  that  an  individual  should 
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fortii  from,  the  ranks  of  tlie  leuty  its  an  oi3;>onent  of  the  dis- 
tinctiüu  comninnly  admit':3d  in  the  chiu-cb,  lietweeu  tlw 
hypostasis  of  the  Father  siud  of  the  \oy«c  f»'  the  Sou,  and 
yet  at  the  same  tiuie  l>e  an  advocate  for  tlie  true  doctrine 
of  tlie  divinity  of  Christ;  and  it  is  equally  explicable  that 
such  an  individual  should  faid  accepttuce  among  the  laity. 
Such  a  person  was  Praxnaf ,  wlio  at  th^  (same  time  waa  en- 
gaged in  coiitiMverBy  with  Muiitmiisin  in  Lesser  Asia.  He 
betuuk  himself  to  llorae,  whether  on  account  of  other  con- 
cerns, or  that  he  was  nio\3d  by  a  polemical  interest  against 
Moutaniam,  in  order  to  prevent  its  gaining  the  inßueutial 
voit'c  of  the  lioniau  clmrch  in  favour  of  the  new  prophets. 
HiB  niliuenee  was  greatly  iucreased  by  Ida  having  been  led 
from  jirisoa  as  a  confessor.  Tertullian  endeavours  to  dopre- 
ciate  the  sufferings  of  Praxeas  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ; 
but  what  he  says  deserves  little  credit,  proceedini,',  as  it  does, 
from  so  prejudiced  au  oppouent.  He  calls  Praxeas  a  man 
inflated  with  vanity,  for  boasting  of  his  suflerings,  though  he 
bad  endured  nothing  more  than  a  short  imprisonment.'  It  in 
worthy  of  notice  that  Tertullian  the  Montanist  generally  ap- 
pears  cts  an  opponent  of  the  great  reverence  paid  to  confessoi-s 
and  martjTS,  of  which  we  have  seen  many  examples;  and  it 
may  agree  very  well  with  this  fact,  that  such  conl'essors  aa 
Praxeaa  raised  tlieir  voice  against  Montanism,  and  by  their 
Influence  damaged  the  cause.  In  Rome  Piusena  met  with  no 
contradiction ;  whether  it  was,  that  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  as  a  confessor  prevented  his  doctrine  from  being 
susjtected  or  attacked,  or  whether  he  was  so  honoured  as  a 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  all 
other  points  were  readily  overlooked ;  whether,  appearing  as 
a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against 
one  class  of  Monarchians  in  Rome,  such  as  Theodotus,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  true  interests  of  Chris- 
tian piety;  or  whether  the  undefined  state  of  doctrine  in  the 
Roman  churcli  at  tiuit  time,  in  wliich  practical  interests  were 
objects  of  greater  concern  than  exact  dogmatical  distinctions, 
rendered  him  assiHtEince.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  last-named 
supposition,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Artemonites  declared 
that  tlie  older  Ilomau  bisbojis  had  agreed  with  their  doctrine 
and  that  Zephyriiius,  the  successor  of  Victor,  was  the  first 
who  introduced  an  idteration  in  tlie  d4x;trine.     At  all  even- 

1  Cap.  i.  "  Insiipor  de  jaaUtioaemartfrii  inflatu8> 
ft  brave  nai'ccriK  Uiuiham."' 
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tlie  fuvoumlno  recci>tion  which  Pi-axejia  me^  witli  at  R( 
.■■■mnut  be  ad»luceil  u*  evidence  that  the  Jewish-Christian 
nicnt,  ii  dojj;matic  tcndeucy  allied  to  Ebiouitism,  had  prevaik 
in  liomo  from  the  earliest  times  j  for  to  this  tendency  nothi 
cjuM  hü  more  opposed  than  the  doctrine  which  maintait 
Ihiit    tiic   Father  himself  suffered  :   in    one    -H-ord,  Patrij 
BianiRm.     Even  the  simple  fact  of  the  favourable  receptid 
Pi-oseas  met  with  at  Home,  proves  that  the  tendency  whifl 
would  have  only  God  uncJivided  in  Christ,  and  waa  diametri^"*" 
Ciilly  opposite  to  the  Jewish  element,  prevailed  in  the  Romaa 
chun-h.     That  church  liad  hitherto  shown  itself  unfavourab' 
to  Mi'iitaiiism;  but  the  Roman  bishop,  prohably  Victor,' 
on  the  jHjint  of  admitting  the  Muntaniet  societies  in  Le 
Aaia  to  the  communion  of  the  church;  yet  bjthe  dcscxipl 
which  Pmxeaa  gave  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  MontJm- 
ism,  Rud   by  holding  up   to  him  the  authority   of  his  tw^ 
pi-edecessors,  who    had    showii   thcniselves    untavoiirahle 
Moutanisra,  he  waa  indnocd  to  retrace  his  steps.     Praxe 
betook  himself  from  Rome  to  Carthage,*  and  from  the  can 
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'  Unfortunately  Teriullian,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  hftsaol 
exprtjiisly  natncd  tlio  Koman  Ijisliop.     If  it  was  Victor,  then  his  two  pre- 
deceaaors  were  Eleuthems  anil  Soier.     We  do  not  know  what  circuni' 
stanoes  could   mako    Victor  (a  man   of  an   unbending   temper,  and 
animated  with  the  hierarchical  spirit)  favourable  to  MotitaiiiBm. 
auiti;  his  cbnrauleriaticH  that  he  waulil  not  eontradict  bis  two  pred 
«ora,  and  that  benoe  i'raxea«  moved  him  to  dpclnre  himself  ag&inst 
Montanist  Bocietien,  hy  throwing  into  ihe  ncalo  the  authority  of  his 
predeoessoDi.     To  a  man  over  whom  tradition  had  so  much  influence 
tills  would  bo  an  important  conaidcration.     It  would  al.tu  well 
with  thig,  tliat  at  ihut  liuie  the  coutroverBies  respeciiuMf  MonarchianLgi 
firut  arose  in  the  church  of  lljme;  on  the  one  side  were  those  wh( 
niainlaincd  the  suhstanliality  of  the  person  of  Chrial  as  distinct  from  t 
Father,  hut  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  hJB  divinity,  regarding  him  only 
a  man  uuder  tbe  special  illuminaLion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  on  th« 
other  Hide  were  those  who,  like  Praxeaa,  wished  to  aoknowle<Igc  only 
the  divine  essence   of  the  Father  in  Christ.     But  the  ehronolojjry 
Montanism  tnaken  it  possihle,  that  by  this  bishop  we  are  to  understani 
Eleutherua,  bo  that  hi»  two  predecessors  were  Anicetus  and  Soter  ;  ai 
.hen,  iu  the  overtures  of  peace  from  the  martyrs  who  came  from  L 
Asia  belougimg  to  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  under  the  penjcci 
lion  of  the  Kmperor  Marcag  Aurelius,  and  in  the  effort«  of  the  peae 
loving  IrciueuB,  we  sball  find  the  reasons  why  ElcuthoruH  was   moi 
indulgent  toward»  Montanism.    [See  Neander's  General  HiBtory,  &> 
rol.  ii.  p  220.     Stand.  Lib.  Ed.— Tr] 

*  It  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  TertxiUian's  words  where 
narrates  this,  (cap.  i.)  whether  we  determine  the  place  to  he  iCome 
Carthage.   Hi»  wonU  are,  "  Fructicaverant  avome  rra.YeaneB  hie  qiioq 
BuperBeminalai,  doTmVcuuW«,  m\Aü%."    We  may  explain  the  hie  quopu 
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already  stated,  found  an  easy  entrance  for  hia  doctrine,  which 
guitud  the  common  süind-point  of  the  simple  and  uneducated 
laity.  But  one  person  appeared  against  him,  find,  as  Tertullian 
Bays,  induced  Praxcas  to  put  forth  a  recantation.'  But  such 
an  explanation  coming  from  an  opponent  cannot  he  taken  as 
sure  testimouy  respecting  the  matter  of  fact :  we  need  to 
hiive  tlie  words  of  Pnixeas  before  our  ejes,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  he  really  retracted  the  doctrine  he  had  promulged, 
or  whether  he  only  guarded  himself  agaiust  a  certain  expla- 
nation of  it,  or  supposed  consetiuences  attributed  to  it  by  ite 
opponents.  Wlien  tliis  happened  Tertullian  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Montanist  piarty;  in  the  meantime,  hovvcTcr,  he 
declared  himself  in  their  favour,  and  now  saw  in  Praseiia  an 
opponent  on  two  points,  his  Moiitauism  and  l)is  dootriuo  of 
the  Trinity.  He  must  also  have  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of 
Pra.xeaa  had  imperceptibly  been  gaining  ground,  and  thus  he 
was  moved  to  apj)ear  against  him  with  a  special  treatise. 

From  Tertuilian'a  allegations  against  Pmxea-s,  a  two-fold 
couBtrnction  of  his  doctrine  may  be  obtained.  la  several 
passages  it  seemjä  aa  if  Praxeas  admitted  in  no  respect  a  dis- 
tinction in  God  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  but 
referred  the  title  of  Son  of  God  only  to  the  tenvjjural  appeiu-- 
ance  of  Christ,  to  the  caro  in  whicli  God  tlie  Fatlicr  himself 
appeared.  According  to  other  passages,  it  seems  that  he  ad- 
mitted a  certain  relative  distinction  between  the  Xdyor  or  the 
Son,  and  the  Father  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  that 
distinction,  namely,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  in  his 
self-revelation  in  the  theophauies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
when  he  represents  tlie  Monarchiaiis  aa  saying  iu  reference 
to  those  theophauie.s,  "God  the  Fatlier  made  himself  intx)  a 
Son;"'  that  is,  when  he  presented  himself  in  such  forms  of 

thus: — Also  here,  as  in  that  paraUle,  the  lares  Iiave  beea  eenttercd 
among  the  good  com ;  or,  whicli  is  more  probable,  the  hie  qttoque 
IS  to  lie  conueeled  with  dorrnientibu»  mtiltis,  since  also  here,  as  in  that 
parable  of  Christ's,  many  sleep, and  ttiia  cireamatiince  is  taken  advantage 
of,  for  sowing  the  tares  amon;  the  wLeat.  Aeconling  to  either  iater- 
pretation  it  would  be  Ropposed  tliat,  aa  in  the  foregoing  clause,  the 
referenee  is  only  to  the  residence  and  agency  of  Fraxeas  at  Rome.  But 
the  connexion  render«  it  very  probable  thai  the  Ai'c  forms  the  nntithcHia 
to  Home,  mentioned  in  the  preceding;  purt;  and  that  Terlallian  ex- 
presse!«  himself  aa  if  he  had  written  iVoui  the  very  Rpot  where  these 
thlni^  liad  transpired.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  waa 
Carthage. 

'  "  lienique  caverat  prialinnm  doctor  de  cmendalione  sua." 

^  Cap.  X.   "Ipse  86,  inquiunt,  fiHum  8ibi  fecit" 
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revolfttion.     Thus  Tertullian  ascrihea  to  them  in  this  respect« 

tlie  tluctriuc  that  tbe  Father  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Sihl' 
We  must  therefore  admit,  either  tlic.t  Tei-tullijin  m  some 
jiassftges  had  not  represented  the  doctrine  of  Praieaa  with 
Buthoicut  oxactness,  or  that  among  his  adherents  a  difierent 
modiRcation  of  it  found  currency  accfirding  to  their  degree*  oJ 
mt'utal  culture ;  that  the  more  rude  adliered  to  the  first  nicxlc 
of  represeutatioii,  and  the  educated  clasa  to  tlie  eecond.  Siuce, 
iiH  we  have  seen,  these  Patripassians  used  the  Gospel  vi 
John,  it  renders  it  more  probable  that  they  ex]>lained  tbe 
ifloa  of  tho  Afiy«c  in  their  own  way,  and  referred  this  idea  ^t 
an  original  diHtiuction  in  the  l>ivine  Being,  antecedent  tu 
(■lirist's  temporal  appeamnco,  so  that  the  appellation  of 
Father,  as  concealed  in  liiraHclf,  and  of  \6yoi  as  revealiii;; 
hinisell",  Ijekmged  to  one  and  the  same  Bubject.  These  I'atri- 
passium  uppcaiod,  aa  Tertullian  says,  to  the  passage  in  Liitc 
i.  3.5,  and  argued  that  as  the  power  of  the  Highest  mnst  be 
the  Highest  himself  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  so  the  Son 
of  (iod  must  bo  CJod  liimsclf.  '■'  When  it  was  objected  to  the 
I'litripassiiins  that  sufleriug  was  transfeiTed  hy  them  to  (kA 
the  Fatlier  himself,  they  defended  themselves  bj  replyiiiji, 
these  sufferings  were  confined  to  the  human  substance  iii 
Cln'ist. '  Yet  the  force  of  this  defence  was  weakened  (Vnrn 
their  stand-point,  because  they  did  not  attribute  to  Cliribt 
a  jferfect  huuuiii  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.  TLev 
endeavoured  to  parry  this  objection  by  saying  that  the  Futl 
did  not  suffer,  but  that  he  suffered  in  conjunction  with 
Son,  compaxsia  pater,  referring  the  suffering  only  to  what 
human  in  the  manifestiition  of  tho  Father. 

Ill  his  controversy  with  Praxeas,  Tertxillian  found  it  in 
tüiry  to  develop  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  a  Eub»tautia1 
existing  Xoyoc,  who  appeared  in  Christ  as  a  man, — a  docti 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  formed  at  an  earlier  pei 
In  his  method   of  attempting  to  make  tlie  doctrine  of 
Logos  capable  of  distinct  contemplation,  he   appeare  as 
forerunner   of   Augustiu   and    the    schoolmen,   who    av 
themselves  of  the   analogy  with   tbe  human  spirit, 
a  variation  in  the  construction  of  this  doctrine  makes  a 
ference   conformably  to   the   subordination-theory    of   those 
times,  and  the  Homoousion  theory  of  a  later  period, 

'  Cap.  svii.  "  P;ilrem  in  filli  nomine  egisäe."  '  Cap.  xxri. 

'  Cap.  xxix.  "17on  enim  ex  divina,  sed  ex  bumana  cobatftaiM  uiom» 
to  gm  liicimua. ' 
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supposed  that  tlie  Supreme  Being,  as  tlie  original  type,  laust 
be  tliouglit  of  accorcling  to  the  fiualogy  of  the  human  spirit, 
■vrliich  is  the  imunj^'c  of  God.  As  the  reason  dwells  in  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  öpeeeh  in  the  reason,  by  •which  it  after- 
wards reveals  itself,  so  is  his  XJyoc  originally  in  God  aa 
ratio  or  i-esisfjn;  but  tho  revelation  of  this  is  already  prepared 
in  tlie  creation,  liy  which  the  ratio  becomes  sermo,  since  be- 
fore the  whole  ereatiou  the  \tlyoc  emanates  into  substantiality 
us  the  creating  reason,  by  which  the  divine  ideas  esistiug  iu 
the  ratio  become  realized  Hence  Teitnllian  thinks,  we  ought 
not  to  say  "  the  sermo  was  witli  God,"  but  '•  the  raiio,'^ — that 
thus  the  terra  \6yoc  should  be  here  understood.  He  con- 
siders it  as  the  fault  of  the  simple-minded  to  use  servio 
instead  of  ratio.  '  "Altiiough,"  he  says,  "  God  had  not  yet 
sent  his  köym:,  he  had  liim  within  liimself.  in  and  with  hia 
reason,  since  he  thought  in  silence,  and  an-anged  witliin  him- 
Belf  whiit  ho  was  about  to  express  by  Ida  sermo.  For  after 
thinking  and  arrangiugwith  his  own  reason,  he  made  it»«Tno." 
"  In  order  that  thuu  majest  understand  more  oiisily,"  he  adds, 
"  lenm  previously  from  thyself,  in  order  timt  from  the  image 
and  likenef«=  of  God  thou  mayest  know  the  reason  which  thou 
La.st  also  in  thyself,  since  thou  art  a  rational  being  ;  foi-  man 
is  nut  a  mere  creature  of  God,  but  animated  by  his  breath. 
Behold,  wiien  thou  tjdtest  counsel  with  thyself  in  silence,  by 
means  of  the  reason,  how  this  vei^y  tbiivg  takes  place  within 
thee.  Speech  meets  thee  with  every  movement  of  thy  thoughts, 
with  every  strttko  of  thy  feelings.  Whatever  thou  thinker 
ia  .ve/"»ii,  whatever  thou  judgest  is  ra/io."  "Thus,"  he  says, 
"  tho  sermo  is  iu  thee  as  a  second  self,  by  which  thou  tliiuk- 
ing  Kjjeakest,  and  speaking  thinkest."  He  then  infers  from 
this  analogy,  "  In  how  much  more  perfect  a  manner  must 
this  be  in  God,  whose  image  thou  art !"  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  words  reason  and  wisdom,  he  considers 
himself  justiüed  in  applying  here  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  divine  e(K^:a.  He  then  says,  "  For  as  God  at  first  willed  to 
realize  what  he  had  arranged  in  himself  with  the  reason  and 
language  of  irotpiti,  in  ccitain  substances  and  their  forms,  he 
produced  first  of  all  the  vS*;rmo  having  in  itself  its  insepai'ables, 
rati/}  and  irnf  (u,  that  all  things  miglit  be  created  by  that  which 
had  aevised  and  arranged  them."     "  Then  the  sermo  itself 

'  Cap.  V.  "Jam  In  u«n  est  nostromm  per  pimplicitatcm  interp^ 
tionie  äcrmoaeiu  di^ure  in  |iriTii<iriHu  ajiud  Ueam  Aiiate,  cum 
zaUQuern  cooipcUi  uutiquiorciu  liabcii." 
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aamimed  ite  »[ilendour  atid  omutneiital  sound,  and  n  voicf, 
•when  God  said,  •  Let  there  be  light:'     This  is  tlie  pei-fect  birth 
of  the  term«,  when  it  came  forth  from  God.  .  .   .   Hence  be 
made  for  hiiuself  an  equal,  when  he  came  forth  from  liim  u 
his  first-born  Son."     When  it  wa«  objected  '   tliat  the  appd- 
Ititiou  "  Word"  mark«  the  corapaiison   itself  as   something 
uiiHubHtantial   and   imperaonal,   as   it   can    be    nothing  eli 
Hiiioug  men,  TcrttiUian  answered,  Nothing  empty  and  unre 
cau  com»  from  God,  since  he  himself  is  tho  most  real  beit 
It  is  evident  tiiut  in  TertiiUian'a  mind  the  ideas  of  materialii 
and  reality  were  Hiterchanged,  as  when  he   says,   "  Who  wiE 
deny  that  God  is  a  bodj^  ulthongh  God  is  a  spirit  ? — for  a  spirit 
ia  a  lx>dy  of  its  own  kind,  in  its  own  form.        Btit  if  thos 
invisible  things,  whatever  they  are,  have  in   God  their  os 
body  and  their  owu  form,  b}'  which  alone  iUey  are  visibie 
God,  how  much  more  must  what  issued  from  Kis  own  suh 
staaoe,  not  bo  without  substance.     \Miat«ver  then    is  tli( 
Bubetauce  of  the  sermo,  that  I  call  person,  and  claim  for 
the  name  of  Son,  and  whilst  I  acknowledge  the  Son,  I  main 
tain  that  he  is  second  to  tiie  Father."     When  it  was  object 
to  him,  ]>erhaps  l)y  the  Patripassians,  who  were  the  enemies  ( 
such  speculative  modes  of  thought,  that  thereby  he  would  fa] 
into  a  doctrine  of  emanation  resembling  the  Gnostic,  end  that 
persons  would  apply  the  idea  of  emanation  to  the  Xöyos,  Ter-; 
tiülian  replied,  that  it  was  no  ai't^iment  against  such  a  mode  i " 
contemplation,  tliat  it  was  also  fouud  among  heretics  ^  tha 
heresy  would  rather  borrow  of  the  truth  what  it  transforme 
into  falsehood : — a  favom-ite   idea  of  Tertullian's,   that  tin 
tnith  was  the  original,  and  eiTor  only  a  false  imitation  of  th 
truth.     In  this  idea  of  a  wfjofi^Ki),  it  ajipeared  to  him  only 
importance  that  the  Aoyoc  was  not  sepamted   in  a  Gnoetil 
mauner  from  the  Father,  but  recognised  as  continuing   inl 
unity   with   the    Father,  who  alone  could   reveal    him.     Hsi 
avails  liimsolf  of   similar  compiirisous  as   before,    when  1*| 
appeids  to  the  authority  of  the  Paraclete,  and  therefore  tal 
the  utterancA-'s  of  the  Montanist  pro[)hcts,  "  prooooding  as  thw 
stalk  from  the  root,  as  the  stream  fiom  the  founttiin,  or  asth«| 
ray  from  tlie  suii."     Tiius,  according  to   the  rei>i'esentatioii 
already  devclopod,  he  supposes  the  divine  essence,  the  essenod' 
of  the  Spiritus  in  the  Son,  as  derived  from  the  Father,  but  on 
that  account  existing  iu  a  diöerent  measure  in  him. 

'  Pofwibly  the  Patripaesiana  made  this  objection  atmlnst  this  dc 
of  Ui-,  Logos. 
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Bays,  that  according  to  measure'  (modulvs,)  the  Son  is  dilfortnt 
from  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is  the  whole  substance,  l-iit 
the  Sou  a  derivation,  and  part  of  the  whole.  He  then  quotes 
the  words  iu  John  iiv.  28,  "  The  Father  is  greater  thau  I  j" 
which  thererore  he  doea  not  apply  to  the  diatiuctioii  of  the 
divine  aud  the  human  in  Christ.  When  the  Monai-chians 
made  the  objection,  that  on  his  principles  there  would  be  two 
gods,  he  was  forced  to  admit  this,*  but  according  to  his  own 
opinion  the  iiuity  of  God  consists  in  tho  unity  of  the  Divina 
siibstatdia,  which  is  the  same  iu  the  Father  aud  the  Sou, 
although  thoy  are  uuraerically  distinct  from  one  another.  He 
maintains  that  altliough  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  each  to  be  called  God^  yet,  in  opposition  to  Polytheism, 
the  idea  of  Üue  God  must  be  firmly  retained.  It  ia  the  duty 
of  Clu-istians  to  let  their  light  shine  in  the  heathen  world ; 
otlierwirse,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  they 
might  escape  martyrdom.'  He  appeals  to  tiie  example,  and 
it  ia  remarkable  how  clearly  he  apprehended  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine on  thiis  aubject,  when  he  says  that  when  he  mentions 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  he  calls  the  Father 
alone  God,  and  the  Son  Lord;  but  when  the  Son  is  introduced 
alone,  he  calls  him  also  God  As  a  proof  of  the  last  assertion 
he  appeals  to  the  doxology  ia  Kom.  ix.  5,  of  which  he  has 
giveu,  aa  we  think,  tho  correct  interpretation.  Tho  ray  of 
light  by  itself  alone  may  be  called  the  sun,  but  when  the  sua 
is  named,  the  ray  is  not  likewise  called  the  suu,' 

As  Tertullian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  more  sharply  from  one  another,  in  consequence  of  his 
doctriTie  of  a  rntioual  human  soul  in  Christ,  he  would  be 
natumlly  prompted  to  aiTaif^n  the  Patripfissians.  On  this 
point  especiallT  they  ropreseutcd  God  as  capable  of  suffering, 
since  they  ihd  not  acknowledge  a  true  human  nature  in  Christ, 
liut  made  the  inoaniation  to  consist  only  in  the  assumption  of 
a  human  bwly.  In  this  very  treatise  he  says,  (although  he 
usually  speaks  only  of  the  raro  in  Christ,)  in  reference  to 
Christ's  couimending  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,* 
"  Tiiis  is  the  voice  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of  the 
roan  ;  not  the  voice  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Sjiirit,  that  is,  of 

'  Cap  ix.  '  "  Si  lani  dnnis  es,  pula  ialeritn."  ^  Cap.  x'iii. 

•  "  Solum  »litem  Chri!=i mu  poter  >  Deiim  dicere,  sicnt  item  apostolus 
£x  quibit^  ChriiiuH  ;  rjui  mt,  inquil,  Z)eiM  ftuper  omnia  betiedictus  in 
ctrnm  omn«.  Nam  al  rniliinn  soliAseoruum  mtleni  roca))o  ;  solcni  auteiu 
norninans,  cnjug  eat  radius,  non  statim  et  radium  soleni  appclblKi." 

^  Cup.  XXX. 
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the  difine  nature."  Yet  he  does  not  make  tliis  point  proini* 
Jieiit  iu  his  cüiitroversy  agiiinst  the  Patripassians,  because  thl 
importance  of  tliis  doctrine  waa  gi-eatly  lessened  in  his  esteem, 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  acknowledginettt 
of  the  diWne  Xdyoc,  as  personally  distinct  from  tlie  Father  i 
siihordinate  to  him.  The  Pi\trij)assian8  appeaj-ed  to  him 
deserve  this  name,  because  they  attributed  to  God  the  FiUIm 
who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  auch  contact,  the  onin 
into  a  humun  I'orm,  and  the  participation  of  human  sufferii 
by  virtue  of  his  connexion  with  man.  From  this  poiut 
view,  Tertullian  axUa  it  Uasphcmia,  t.o  attribute  aufleriugj 
the  Father,  inatead  of  the  Son.  The  Aö^i.c  was,  in 
opinion,  alw:iy.s  iho  agent  iu  all  the  theophanies  of  the  Ot 
Testament,  wiio  condescended  to  intercourse  with  men,  and 
who  hud  already  made  preparation  for  what  he  would  at  last 
perfectly  actj^nnjili.'ih  iii  virtue  of  his  humanity.  By  the« 
preliminary  nnuiifestations,  men  were  prepared  to  receive  more 
easily  liia  incarnation.'  "  Thus  he  already  was  capable  of  bu- 
man  affections,  since  he  must  have  assumed  the  substaut-e  of 
man,  body  and  soul,  wiien  be  asked  Adam,  Where  art  thoul 
as  if  not  knowing  wliere  Adam  was ;  — repenting  that  he  had 
made  man,  as  if  he  had  not  known  before  what  he  would 
OOme  j — tempting  Abraham,  as  if  he  knew  uot  what  was 
man.  Although  tlie  heretics  lay  hold  of  anything  as  unwoil 
of  (.Jiid,  fur  the  destiuction  of  the  Creator,  not  knowing  th 
these  things  met  in  his  Son,  who  also  was  subjected  to  hut 
passions,  and  tlih-st,  and  hunger,  and  teara,  and  birth, 
death."'  As  Tertullian  ciills  God  tlio  Father,  who  represen 
the  essence  of  God  in  his  concealment,  the  God  of  philc 
phera,  so  he  distinguishes  the  Xo'yof  as  the  being  iu  whom  fro 
the  bi'ginning  the  incai-nate  revelatiou  of  the  divine  natiiix' 
was  foreshadowed.  When  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20,)  that  whoever  sees  God  must  die,  Ter 
compares  with  it  the  paaaages  in  which  the  appcamuce  of  Go 
in  the  theophanies  is  spokeu  of,  which  he  refers  to  the  Atiynti 
as  the  former  pjissage  to  God  the  Father.  "  God  has,  inde 
been  seen,"  he  says,^  "  but  according  to  the  capacities  of  m« 

not  according  to  the  pleuif ude  of  the  divinity There  »" 

therefore  one  who  was  seen,  and  another  the  invisible ;  for  we 
mi^t  understand  the  invisible  to  he  the  Father,  aocordingJ 

'  Cap.  xvi.  *  Ibid. 

'  Cap.  .\iv.  "  Verum  quidetn  ileum,  »ecundum  hominuai  CiipaCftattl 
Don  gcuuadum  itteuitodiüem  diviaiUlia." 
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[the  pleoitude  of  his  majesty  ;  but  we  acknov?ledge  as  vidble 
"le  Son,  according  to  the  mesaanre  of  h«  derivation  :  as  we 
"cannot  gaze  at  the  sun  in  the  totality  of  its  being,  bxit  are 
able  to  bear  a  ray  on  account  of  the  softened  quality  of  the 
part  which  ivaches  tlie  earth.  When  the  PatripaBsiana  asserted 
that  invisibility  suited  the  Divnio  Being,  and  visibility  suited 
sensible  appearances,  and  hence  took  occasion    to  maintain 
tiiat  the  same  invisible  God  the  Father  visibly  appeared  in 
the  form  of  human  nature,  it  was  iniportant  for  Türtidliau  to 
appropriate  the  predicate   of  abBolute  invisibihty  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  God  the  B'atberj  and  to  the  Xoyo^  alone  the  atti-i- 
bute  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  euter  into  visible  appear- 
ance ;  the  same  in  the  theophanies  and  afterwards  in  the  in- 
carnate appearance.'     From  thia  stand-point  it  appeared  to 
him  na  absurd  as  a  denial  of  the  distinction   between  the 
hidden  God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  Xoyo^  by  whom  alone  ho 
reveals  liimself  and  cornea  into  contact  with  tlie  creation,  to 
transfer  that  condescension  to  human   affections,  that  self- 
renunciation  in  the  form  of  humauity,  and  those  sufl'erings,  to 
the  Father  himsielf     Ho  then  describes  the  doctrine  of  hia 
opponents,  in  order  to  espose  their  absxu-dity  :  "  Therefore 
after  a  time,  tho  Fathor  was  burn  and  the  Father  suffered  ] 
0<3d  himself,  the  Lord   omnipotent,  is  announced  as  Jesus 
Christ.""    Elsewhere  he  quotes  1  Tim.  vi.  IG,  and  describes 
God  the  Father  as  dwelling  in  inaccessihle  hght,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Son  aa  capable  of  anlTering,  and  accessible  ;' 
"  yet,"  he  adds,  "  Paul  could  not  witness  his  appearing  in  tlte 
light  of  his  glory  without  danger  to  his  eyesight  ;  and  Peter, 
James,  and  John  could  not  experience  it  without  falUng  into 
a  state   of   uncünsciausneBs;" — according  to    the  Montanist 
notion  already  mentioned,  that  human   conscionsnesa  must 
fail  before  tho  ahnightiness  of  the  divine  in  its  monifeätation. 
And  then  he  adds, "  Sinoo  they  could  not  bear  the  glory  of  the 
Son,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  died  on  the  spot  had  they 
seen  the  Father."    He  says  of  the  birth  and  suJBFeringB  of  the 
Son,  "  Even  of  the  Son  these  things  could  not  be  believed,  if 
they  were  not  written  ;  perhaps  they  would  not  have  been 
believed  of  tho  Father,  even  had  they  been  written."*   lliug  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  dowmight  contradiction,  aa  absolutely 
ii-reconcilable  with  the  essencse  of  the  Father ;  and  we  perceive 

'  Cap.  xiv  *  L'lip.  ii. 

*  Cap,  XV,   "  Ut  at  contraria  ipsi  Filio  aflcrihoremus,  mortaliüitom, 
ucesAibiliUtlcm."  *  Cap.  xvi. 
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from  one  such  expression  how  the  meaoiug  of  the  words  cr 
i/uiii  ineptum,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  to  belimil| 
wlieu  they  occur  in  the  writings  of  a  man  60  disposed  to  1 
nmh  and  extra vagunt  language.    Itapijeai-ed  to  him  imposait 
thttt   tile  Father   himself   could  descend    from    heaveu, 
npponr  on  earth  ;  hut  we  must  take  into  consideratiou 
hi«  representations  were  never  altogether  free  from   mater 
image«.     lie  «lys  : '  "  Thou  host  the  Son  on  earth,  the  Fat 
in  heaven.     This  is  no  separation,  but  only  a  divine 
mout.     But  we  know  that  God  in  also  in  the  abysses  and 
cvci*)wlicre  prcRcnt,  hut  by  his  might  and  power.     The 
filso,  lis  :nse|«trii.l)ie  from  him,  is  everywhere.      Yet  it  [ilen 
the  Father  in  the  utKornfjla  itself  that  the  Son  should  be 
earth,  lint  himHclf  in  heaven.     Hence  the    Son    looking  u{ 
prayed  and  requeated  the  Father ;  whence  lie  taught  U8 
pmy,  standing  up  and  saying,  Our  Father  who  art  in  heat 
though  he  is  everywhere,  though  he  chooses  heaveu  to  iic 
Beat."    The  Piitripassians,  who  troubled  themselves  very  litt 
with  Dialectics,  and  in  whom  feeling  was  predominant,  were  won 
to  reply  to  tlie  objectiona  made  against  their  tenet,  that  tlid 
Father  himself  had  appeared  on  earth,  by  the  saying  whic 
simple-minded  helieveriä  among  the  laity  employed  to  rebu^ 
u]\  difficultiea  which  were  raised  against  tJieir  fii-m  convictions,  1 
Wifh  God  all  thing»   are  possible.     "  But,"  says  TertullL 
"  that  nothing  is  difficult  for  God,  who  does  not  know  this( 
What  is  impossible  in  the  world  i«  possible  with  God  ;  and 
God  hau  chosen  the  fouhsh  things  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
confound  the  wise.     We  read  'all  things.'     Therefore. 
they,  it  was«  not  difficult  for  God  to  make  himself  at  the  sama 
time  both  Father  and  Son,  contrary  to  the  mode  in  hv 
things."    But  although  Terttdlian  bo  reaihly  repelled  the  on 
jections  which  were  brought  against  him  in  matters  of  fiutli,^ 
yet  he  says  here,  "  We  use  this  sentence  so  inconsiderately  in 
our  hiifity  assumptions  ;  as  if  whatever  we  can  imagine 
mn  do,  he  will  do  it"    But  the  question  is,  whether  be 
done  a  certain  thing,  or  not.     It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  Ht}^ 
another  mark  of  what  might  be  thought  to  be  possible  wit 
God  ;  but  we  might  well  deduce  such  a  mark  from  what 
has  himself  said  in  other  pasaiges  on  the  relations  of  ratio  I 
God.     Although   he   distinguished   God  the  Father  as   rt 
Almighty  who  can  undergo  no  hmitatioo,  from  the  S<>u 
submitting  t)  all  self-liiuitHtion,  yet  he  felt  no  hesituti««) 

'  Cap.  xxiii. 
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attributing  nlmightiuess  to  the  latter.'  The  Son  of  tha 
Almighty  W/SS  equally  alniiglity  with  Godj  as  the  Son  of  (Jüd.^ 
If,  on  the  cue  hand,  his  material  conceptious  tended  to  keep 
TertuUian  attached  to  the  subordiuation-theory,  yet  the  pre- 
dicate of  almiglitiucss  was  at  variance  with  it,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  such  predicates  was  to  destroy  the  auburdiuation- 
thcory, 

Tertullian  was  the  first,  who  in  the  controversy  with  tha 
Mouarchians  introduced  promineutly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Praxeaf?  appears  not  to  have  meddleii  with  it. 
As  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  its  central  point  in 
the  historical  Clvrist,  and  all  Npceidatiou  upon  it  sets  out  fi-oin 
a  reference  to  him,  the  first  subject  of  discussion  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos.  It  is  ])ossible  that  Tertullian,  from  the 
tendency  which  Montnnism  gave  to  his  rcligioiis  refiectioTis, 
had  been  induced  to  occupy  himself  as  we  have  seen,  at  an 
earlier  period,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  he  did 
not  make  available  the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ, 
in  the  controversy  with  Patripaissianism,  (which  might  have 
induced  him  to  employ  it,}  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  too  important  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  dits- 
cuBsion.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  his  view  a 
necessary  element  in  the  ohorofiiu  which  was  to  support  the 

Sji'oiixid-  He  extends  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
ivine  Being,  of  the  tijw  siibsianlia,  expressly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  a  relative  subordination  and  a  difference  of  degree 
as  in  reference  to  the  Son  of  God.  He  denominates  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  tertitis  gradu*  in  the  Trinity,  and  says  of  him,  that 
he  is  derived  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  ;  therefore  the 
Son  is  the  medium  for  the  becoming  ( Werden)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — that  mode  of  conception  which  prevailed  still  long« 
even  when  the  subordination-theory  was  checked.  He  made 
use  of  comparisons  ;'  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  third  after  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  fruit  ia  the  third  after  the  root 
and  the  stalk  ;  and  the  brook  from  the  main  stream  is  third 
from  the  fountain  ;  and  the  end  of  the  ray  is  third  from  the 
BUD.  By  these  comparisons  TertuUian  had  in  view,  not  only 
the  distinction  of  degrees,  but  the  medium  of  origination,  ex- 
pressed by  per.      Adhering  to  the  literal  interpreuvtion,  he 

'  Cap.  xvii. 

'  Cap.  xvii.  "  Cum  et  filiua  omnipotentis  tarn  omnipoteoB  ait  Dei 
filiua,  quam  DeuB  Dei  filiu»." 

*  Cap.  viii.  "9icut  torlins  a  radice,  fmctus  ex  fratice;  et  ttirtias  ■ 
fontc  rivua  ex  fluniinc ;  et  tcrdus  a  sole  apex  a  radio." 
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appeals  to  the  language  of  Christ  in  those  last  promises  respecfc' 
ing  the  Paraclete  in  John  8  Gospel ;  wliere  the  Spirit  is  ei- 
prveuly  distinguished  aa  a  third  from  himself  axid  the  Father.' 
Ilie  subordiuation-theory  of  that  age  agreed  with  the 
Nicene  orthodoxy  in  the  rigidly  litem!  interpretation  of  tiie_. 
word«  ton»  from  their  connexion,  and  in  the  manner  of  tortur^ 
iiig  them  for  a  dogmatic  object.     In  the  monologue  of  God  i 
tlie  creation  of  man  in  Genosia,  Tertullinn  finds  a  rcforenee  M 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  j  he  says,'  "  With  whom  did  he  maki 
Diim,  and  to  whom  did  he  make  him  like  1      With  the  Soil\ 
who  was  to  assume  human  nature,  and  with  the  Spirit,  who 
was  to  aauctify  man."     Thus  he  here  finds  in  the  ca-eatioa  • 
prefiguration  of  wliut  the  Ao-yoc  and  the  Holy  Spirit  woulJj 
effect  in  humanity ;    thus  he  considers  the  X6yos  as  the  ori- 
ginal tyije  of  man.     "  He  it  was,"  he  says,    "  according  lui 
whose  image  man  was  made,  even  according  to  the  image  of] 
iite  S<in,  who.  since  he  was  about  to  be  man,  might  more  cer- 
tainly and  truly  cdl  that  man  hia  image,  who  was  then  formed 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  the  image  axid  likene&s  of 
himself"     So  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  "  the  third  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  annoimcer  of  the  one  monarch.ia,   and    likewiw 
the  interpreter  of  the  mconomia,  if  any  one  will  receive  tie 
utteraiico-s  of  liis  new  prophecy,  and  the  leader  into  all  the 
truth  which  is  in  the  Father,  and  Son,    and   Holy  Spirit, 
According  to  the  Chri.stian  Bacmment,"^ 

Tertullian,  therefore,  applies  the  idea  of  unity  of  essence 
combined  with  that  gradation,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Sjiirlt.  He  maintixins  ngainst  the  Patrii>asisians  the  possibility 
of  uniting  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchy  with  this  Trinity, 
saying,  "As  if  thug  one  were  not  all,  aa  all  are  from  one  by 
unity  of  sulisümce."*  Aft*r  using  the  comparisons  we  hayo 
quoted  above,  taken  from  the  relations  subsisting  in  natural 
objects,  ho  aclds,^  "Nothing  is  alienated  from  its  original 
source  whence  its  properties  are  derived.  Thus  the  Trinity  ia 
constituted ;  which,  running  through  interwoven  and  con- 
nected gradation.s  from  the  Father,  oflers  no  obstruction  tc 
the  Mumu-chy,  and  yet  protects  the  state  of  the  Economy." 
"  I  hold,"  he  says/  "  one  substance  in  three  connected  exist- 


•  Cap.  ix.  »  Cap.  XÜ.  »  Cap.  %%x. 

*  Cap.  ii.  "Quoiii  aon  sic  qnoque  onus  ait  omnia,  dam  ex  uno  omniik 
Br  substantia:  scilicet  uaitsteni." 

•  Cap.  viii. 

*  Ciij).  xU.  "  Tctveo  anA.Ta  salisfontinm  in  trlbus  cohjercntihua-" 
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eoües."  Thus  he  says  against  the  Monarchians,  "  who  made 
both  (the  Son  aad  the  Father)  oue  and  the  same"' — "  the 
Soa  caji  without  injury  be  called  the  one  God,  whose  Son 
he  is.  For  be  who  has  the  Sou,  does  not  nease  to  be  himstjlf 
the  one  fiod  whenever  he  is  uained  without  the  Son.  But  he 
is  named  without  the  Sou  wlien  he  is  designated  pi-eeminently 
Ets  the  fii'st  person.  Hence  there  is  one  God  the  Father^  and 
beside  him  there  is  no  other."  Appeahng  to  the  passage 
in  John  x.  28,  Tertullian  eays,  "  The  word  one  is  here  in  tho 
neuter,  and  relates  not  to  the  singular,  but  to  unity,  likeness, 
conjunetiün,  to  the  love  of  the  Father  who  loves  the  Son,  and 
to  the  ohedience  of  the  Son  who  obej'S  the  Fathers  will. 
WTien  he  says,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  shows  that 
there  are  two  whom  he  equaliaes  and  joius."'  "The  being 
one,"  he  says,  "relates  to  unity  of  anlistance,  not  to  numerical 
singulai-ity."'  We  here  see  how  Tertullian,  in  reference  to  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  to  other  points  of  Chrisitian  development, 
forms  tho  transition-point  between  the  stages  of  development, 
and  ancient  and  a  modem  period, — lietween  the  earlier  subor- 
dination-theory and  the  more  sharply  defined  theory  of  the 
unity  of  essence  in  the  Trinity.  He  had  an  indistinct  per- 
ception of  the  real  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
for  the  development  of  the  religioaa  principle  eifected  by 
Christianity,  although  he  was  not  capable  of  developing  it 
with  intellectual  clearness.  The  idea  was  floating  in  his  mind, 
that  as  the  doctrine  of  a  self-revealing  and  self-commuui- 
cating  God,  who  fills  up  the  chasm  between  liimself  and  tho 
creation,  distinguishes  the  Christian  stand-point  from  the 
legal  Monotheism  which  retains  the  infinite  chasm  between 
God  exalted  over  all,  and  tho  creation,  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  marks  what  is  cliaracteristically 
Chrifitian  in  distinction  from  the  theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. On  this  point  he  says,  "  But  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  t^e  Jewish  faith  so  to  beheve  in  one  God,  that  thou  art 
unwilling  to  reckon  the  Son  with  him,  and  after  the  Son,  the 
Spirit.  For  what  other  difference  can  there  be  between 
us  and  them  1  What  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  1  What  is 
the  Hiibatanoe  of  tlie  New  Testament,  fixing  the  law  and  th© 
prophets  until  John,  unless  henceforth  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  believed  in  as  three,  constitute  one  God  ?     Thiua  God 

■■  Cap.  iviii.   "  Ambo  unua  atiiuc  idem,  ct  Filius  ot  Piitor." 

*  Ciip    xxii. 

*  L'jip  XXV.  "Ad  iuManli«un\Ut«m,iion  ail  Humeri  »iagu.lMvU.Usis^ 
vol.    II.  M  U 
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unllc««!  to  rent-'w  the  Sacronieiit,  that   meu    iii  a  new  ma 
might  believe   iu   him  u*  one  through   the   Son  and  Ho 
Spi  ■it'" 

We  have  now  only  to  mention,  in  this  class  of  Lis  writbgit 
Tert»illian*B  "  Treatise  agnindt  the  Jews,"  {A  dverstte  Juda^A 
No  decisive  internal  evidence  of  Moutani($tic  -views  is  to 
found  in  tliis  work ;  but  its  oV»ject,  a  vindication  of  CI 
tiunity  against  the  Jews,  an  object  of  so  general  a  natuwk' 
which  WU8  unconnected  with  the  points  in  dispute  between 
fli«^  two  parties,  and  was  one  on  which  all  Christians  tnuit 
think  alike,  —  naturally  gave  no  occasion  to  introduce 
the  peculiarities  of  Montanism.  Yet  an  external  chrono- 
logical mark  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  that  Ter« 
tulliau  waa  already  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  this  work. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  lie  wrote  the  work  against  Maraon  ia 
a  Montanist  spirit.  Now  the  third  book  of  that  work  con- 
tains a  great  many  passages  which  are  to  be  found  word  for 
word  in  the  treatise  Adversus  Judaeos.  But  ainc«  these  pas- 
sages in  the  third  book  against  Marcion,  wliere  they  stand,  a« 
nect'saary  for  the  connexion,  but  are  not  so  in  the  treati* 
Adveraus  Judceos,  we  must  conclude  that  Tertullian  borrowed 
these  passages  from  a  work  already  written.  But  this  argu- 
ment fails  to  the  ground  if  it  should  appear  that  those 
pasasges  are  forced  in  here  in  so  unnatural  a  manner,  that  it 
is  impoEisible  not  to  detect  a  foreign  hand  which  has  thus 
dragged  them  from  their  natural  connexion  in  the  book 
against  Marciun.  So  that  the  Iftat  part  of  the  treatise,  from 
the  beginuing  of  the  ninth  chapter,  appears  to  be  for  the 
greatest  part  a  compilation  borrowed  from  the  above-named 
source.  Consequently,  the  treatise  Advcrsus  Jridctos  is  ouly 
to  ije  regarded  ixs  TertuUian's  jis  far  as  the  beginning  of  th« 
ninth  chapter;  and  since  it  is  only  a  fragment,  we  are  la^ 
able  to  decide  whether  it  was  written  by  Tertullian  wha 
a  Montanist,  or  not. 

A  di.spute  between  a  heathen  converted  to  Judaism,  anil 
a  Christian,  gave  occasion  to  this  treatise.     As  there  w«a  a 
want  of  equanimity  in  the  disputants,  and,   on  account 
their  excited  feelings,  they  could  arrive   at  no    satiafactor 
result,  Tertullian  resolved  to  supply  this  defect  by  a  wiitteB 
undisturbed  exposition  of  the  argument ;  if,  indeed,  such  weK 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  tlie  alleged  occurrence  was  i 
iuvauted  by  way  of  embellishment. 

The  manner  iu  which  he  explains  himself  on  the  gmdtuJ 
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||irogreasive   development    of   ChriBtian    moral    doctrine,    is, 
]  indeed,  very  ämilar  to  his  Montanist  disquisitions,  but  vet 
©ontains  nothing  which  could  have  been  said  only  by  a  Mon- 
tanist.    "  The  primordial  law  given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
Paradise,**  he  says,  "  waa  the  origin  of  all  the  precepts  of  God. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  the  work  of  the  same  God  who 

had  before  begun  to  train  the  righteous.   ^Vhat  wonder  is  it,  if 
lie  who  had  made  regulations,  should  increase  the  discipline  1  if 
he  who  had  begun,  should  go  on  to  complete  ?"^     In  pointing 
out  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  propheciea,  he  says,  "la 
whom  besides  have  all  nations  beheved,  except  in  Christ,  who 
has  already  appeared  J"     Then  after  enumerating  many  na- 
tions  (where  we  find  some  extravagant  expresslona,  as   for 
instance,   "  places  in  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Romana  have 
been  subdued  to  Cluistj"  although  TertuUian,  in  what  had 
already  tmnspired  down  to  his  own  times,  had  witnessed  the 
capability  existing  in  the  character  of  the  Goapel  to  reaoh  all 
nations  without  distinction,) — "  In  all  these  places,  the  name 
of  Christ  who  has  already  appeared  rules ;  before  him  aU  gates 
are  open,  before  him   the    iron  bolts  ore  broken,   and    the 
folding-doors  of  briiss  are  open.     Although  these  things  are 
to  be  spiritually  understood,  inasmiich  as  the  hearts  of  men 
are  blocked  up  by  the  devil,  but  unbarred  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Wlio  can  reign    over  all  nations,   excepting  Jesus  the   Son 
of  God,  of  whom  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  reign  over  aU 
nations  for  ever  I  .....  .  The  reign  and  name  of  Christ  ia 

extended  everywhere ;  everywhere  he  ia  believed  in  ;  he 
is  reverenced  by  all  tlie  nations  above-mentioned  j  everj'- 
where  he  reigns  ;  everywhere  he  is  adored.  To  all  men 
eveiywhere  he  is  equally  imparted  ;  a  king  receives   from 

him  not  greater  favour,   nor  any  barbarian  less  joy 

to  all  he  ia  equal ;  king  to  all,  judge  to  all,  God  and  Lord  to 
all."  When  TertuUian  apphes  the  passage  bo  often  us«^ 
by  the  anti-Montanists — "  the  law  and  the  prophata  were 
until  John'* — to  the  fact  that  with  the  appearance  of  God  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
rather  un-Montanist.  But  all  he  means  to  soy  is,  that  the 
Jewish  prophetic  order,  whoso  office  it  was  to  point  to  the 
future  Messiah,  had  come  to  an  end  j  which  even  a  Montanist 

1  "  iTe«]  adimamtifl  banc  Dei  poteaUtom,  pro  teniponim  c^onditiont 
legis  prceccpta  reromiantem  in  hominis  wintern."    To  this  principle  tb« 
MonCanists  appeiilml  in  vtndicatioQ  of  tlie  nev  l&ws  wblca,  Ü 
prophets  wished  to  prescribe. 
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might  Bay,  eince  he  believed  that  from  the  baptifim  of  Christ 
all  the  gills  of  the  Spirit  were  transferred  to  him. 

Jerome'  quotes  a  work  written  by  TertuUian  in  viudicatiocJ 
of  Montanism,  which  treats  of  Eestaiy,  in  eeven  books,  of  whicli' 
the  seventh  is  directed  against  Apollonius.  According  to  the 
account  of  the  author  of  Prvedestinatus,  lib.  i.  Hser.  26,  \im 
last  book  was  equally  directed  against  Apollonius  and  th», 
liüman  bishop  Soter.  The  supposition  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
Soter,  had  already  declaj-ed  himself  against  Montanism,  ii 
oertainly  not  imi>o8sib]e,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Elea- 
tlicru8  was  that  contemporary  of  Praxeas  who  by  him  had 
been  induced  to  alter  hia  opinion  of  the  Moutanista.*  But 
the  compUer  of  that  catalogue  of  eects  is  confessedly  a  writer 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  aa  appears  in  his  representing  John 
as  writing  against  TertuUian.  Yet  what  he  quotes  from  that 
wnrk  ia  too  precise  to  allow  of  our  r^arding  it  aa  abso- 
lutely false.  According  to  that  account  he  had  in  that  book 
vindicated  the  Montaniats  against  false  accuaationa,  and 
»ought  to  diminish  the  points  in  dispute,  appealing  to  the 
fiict,  that  the  Montanista  kept  Easter  with  the  Roman  church, 
as  well  as  the  same  sacraments ;  the  only  points  of  difference 
were,  second  marriages,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Montanist 
propheciea  respecting  the  last  times.  As  to  the  first,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Montanista,  in  fixing  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
bad  withdrawn  from  the  custom  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia  J  and  certainly  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  quoted, 
p.  415,  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.  If  the  first  part 
of  the  treatise  Ädversut  Judaeot  proceeded  from  Tertulüaa, 
and  was  written  by  him  as  &  Montanist,  it  would  follow  that 
the  Montanista  did  not  regard  Christ's  last  Passover  as  strictly 
a  pHaaover,  but  reckoned  it  as  taking  place  on  the  1 3th  of  the 
month  Nisan,  and  the  lith  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.»  This 
opinion,  which  agrees  with  John's  Gospel,  might  be  referred 
to  Leasor  Asia.  A  a  to  tlie  second  point,  if  TertuUian 'je- 
garded  these  as  the  only  remaining  points  of  dififerenoe,  we 
should  infer  that  the  Montanist  tendency  had,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  not  more  rigid,  but  milder,  and  this  might 
aUow  MM  to  ascribe  a  treatise  Tike  that  on  Prayer  to  the  later 

'  De  Vir.  Illiiair.  cap.  liii. 

*  See  N«!andar'8  Oeneral  Histoiy  of  the  Cboreh,   vol.  iL  p.  SSL  I 
Stand.  Lib.  ed.— T». 

*  Adv.  Jiiduoa,  oap.  Tiii.  "  Die  prima  azjmonuii,   qno   agnum  at 
oocidereat  ad  vesperam  a  Mojrae  faernt  pneceptofia." 
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timea  of  Tortullian,  when  he  was  more  moderate.  Yet  wo 
must  never  foi^t  the  uncertainty  of  the  Bource  from  which 
we  derive  our  infbimation. 

It  ia  certaiuly  conceivable,  that  as  there  were  many  grada- 
♦ioua  between  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Montanisra,  the 
Alogi,  and  the  decided  adherents  of  Montanism,  Tertiillian, 
who,  from  a  mental  tendency  only  akin  to  Montanism,  had 
passed  over  to  the  most  decided  Montardsm,  after  his  tone  of 
thiuking  had  become  more  moderate,  might  adopt  less  ex- 
treme views,  though  still  retaining  many  thinga  from  the 
influence  of  Montanism;  and  this  would  agree  with  the 
accounts  already  quoted.  It  might  serve  as  a  confirmation 
of  this,  that  a  small  congregation  of  Tertullianista  existed, 
at  Carthage,  who  united  themselves  neither  to  the  Montanist 
party  nor  to  the  Catholic  church,  till  the  time  of  Augustin, 
who  saw  it  gradually  dwindle  away.^  But  we  cannot  regard 
this  as  a  certain  proof. 

AngoBtin  De  Hear«.  H.  66.  "  Postmodnm  (TeTtallianiiB)  etiam  aL 
Ipils  (Gataphiygifi)  diviHiis,  ana  eonTenÜcala  propagavit." 
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•HnTiTIOn    ox     TBI    lATTBR     PART    OV    TEBTrLUAJT'B 

"adtjibsub  jvdmos." 


SmtiR  hu  already  brought  under  notice  the  suspicioas  cb&nct«r  j 
this  work  (see  the  ßth  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Tcrtullian,   pp.  221 — 241 
and  it  lie«  \n  any  person'«  power  to  convince  himself  of  the  spurioU'C« 
of  the  latter  part,  by  compariug  it  with  the  passages  borrowed  from  i" 
third  book  of  the  treatise  against  Marcion.     In  order  to  exhihic  I 
relation  of  the  two,  let  ua  compare  some  pasa&ges  which  are  fouui) 
both  works,  according  to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  respectire 
placed.    Tertullion,  »t  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter  Adv.  Jui 
widhes  to  prove  that  the  birth  of  Christ  waa  foretold  by  the  propbeU 
and  first  of  all  he  quotes  the  passage  from  Isaiah  vii.  word   for  worJ 
With  thi«  ciUtion,  Tcrtullian's  w.irk,  left  incomplete  by  eome  accideaj 
appears  to  have  closed.    But  as  Tortuiiian  in  his  third   book  acarai 
Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  pn 
phete,  the  MeRsiah  of  tlic  Dcuiiargns  according  to  Marcion,  was  no  oil 
than  Jesus  Christ,  .lome  one  thought  that  he  might  very  well  make  i 
of  this  argumentation  to  complete  that  fragment.     Lib.  üi.  c.  Mareio 
at  the  end  of  cap,  xi.  "  Ilaque,"  ic— Then  the  challenge  to  Jlarcion,  < 
sii.  inil.  to  carry  out  his  antithesis  between  the  Messiah  of  tJie  Den 
urgus  and  Christ  in  that  passage  of  Isaiah — '*  Provoca,  nunc,  ut  soles,  i 
hanc  Eisaite  coniparationem  Chrieti."    His  premises,  "Primo  .  .  .  inqui_ 
dehinc."  .  .  .  The  concluäion,  "  Porro,  inqnis."  The  interpolator,  wbohwi  ' 
this  before  his  eyea,  begins  with,  "  Jluf/ue  dicunt  Judaei ;  provocemna." . . 
and  closes  with,  "  Porro  inquiunL"  For  Marcion,  who  hardly  knewasT- 
thiog  of  Hebrew,  the  argument  that  Jesn»  was  not  called  Immannd, 
might  suit  very  well,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Tcrtullian  to  remind  him 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  Immanuel.     But  it  is  by  no  mem 
nitablo  when  the  unskilful  interpolator  puts  this  objection   into  the 
moolh  of  a  Jew.     And  yet  in  the  preceding  context  he  had  spoken  not 
merely  of  proselytes  from  the  hcaihen,  who  might  eaidly  have  leanud 
the  meaning  of  that  name  from  their  Jewish  teachers,  but  of  Jews  gene- 
rally.    Then  again,  it  is  very  proper,  when  TertuUian,  alluding  to  the 
savage  habits  of  the  people  dwelling  in  the  region  of  Pontua,  aayita 
Marcion, — "Aliud  est,  si  penes  Ponticoa,  barbaricce  gentis  infantes''— 
but  these  words  are  not  so  suitable  when  applied  to  the  Jews  in  the 
treatise  Adv.  Judeeos  ;  "Aliud  e-gt  ei penej<  vos."  Marcion  charged  the 
Demiurgus  with  promising  an  imposaibility, — ^tho  birth  by  a  TirgiRi 
"  Sed  pt  virginem,  iuquit,  natura  parore  Don  patitur,  et  tauten  crediUri 
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B."  Tertulhan  an3weTfl :  "  Et  merito."  Bat  how  could  RUch  sa 
alijection,  which  brin^  in  question  the  credibility  of  the  prophet,  befit 
the  lip»  of  a  Jewl  "Bed  et  virginem,  inquinnt,  parere  natura  nun  pati- 
tnr,  et  tarnen  crcdcndam  eat  prophetre."  The  Jews  would  rather  from 
the  first  have  sUtacked  the  correctnesa  of  the  translation.  In  the  book 
Bgainst  Murelon,  the  following  ia  quite  proper :  "  Deniqiie  et  JudieL" 
Where  he  means  to  say,  Lastly,  the  Jews  may  be  refuted  in  their  erro- 
neous exposition  of  the  pas»a^  by  the  same  argument  which  repel« 
your  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  prophet.  But  in  the  treatise  Adv. 
Jvdeeos,  where  TertuUian  must  go  on  to  say  to  the  same  persoiiB, 
"  Demque  si"  . .  .  these  words  are  inapplicable.  Tertullian  in  his  book 
Adv.  Marc  thus  argues  in  refeiecce  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah:  "Bat 
somei hing  wonderful  like  a  child  bom  ol"  a.  virgin ;"  which  Buita  the  con- 
nexion, for  thus  the  way  is  cleared  and  the  attention  excited  to  what 
follows,  how  such  extraordinary  things  could  bo  foretold  of  a  child, — 
namely,  that  it  was  only  of  a  child  bom  in  ao  wonderful  a  manner.  "  la 
Signum  ergo  dt»posita  virgo  et  mater  merito  creditnr,  infana  vcro  bellator 
non  ffique  "  {this  would  n'lt  be  verj'  wonderful  if  it  were  rightly  under- 
stood, not  literally,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense).  "  Nee  hoc  utique  in  Signum 
est  malitise  non  assentaturi"  {the  holy  innocence  of  tbe  child)  "et  hoc 
enim  infantia:  est,  sed  accepturi  virlutem  Damasci,"  &e.,  namely,  that 
in  this  manner  it  might  he  predicted  of  such  a  child  of  whom  it  could 
be  said  it  would,  in  the  spiritual  sense  an«rwards  investigated,  Sia.  The 
Interpolator  of  the  treaiiao  j4<itJ.  Jud.  seems  here  not  to  have  understood 
TertuUian'a  obscure  expressions.  In  the  "acceptumin  virtutcs  Domasci," 
which  rightly  understood  according  to  Tertullian,  must  point  to  some- 
thing extraordinary,  but  yet  to  no  such  miracle,  no  "novitaa  mon- 
Btruosa"  as  a  child  bom  of  a  virgin  ;  he  thought,  even  In  oppoEition 
to  what  was  natural,  that  he  must  find  a  "  mirabile  signwn  "  in  the 
innocence  of  the  child.  Where  Tertullian  baa  connected  the  genitive 
"acccptari"  (seil,  intantis)  with  the  preceding,  the  interpolator  tuma 
it  into  "acceptorum,"  and  concludeB, "  hoc  est  mirabile  aignum." 

Tertullian  applias  the  passage  in  Isaiah  to  the  coming  of  the  three 
magi,  "  This  was  the  homage  of  Damoacus,  for  Damoäcna  belonged  to 
Arabia,  the  homage  of  tbe  kings  of  Arabia ;  for  the  magi  were,  or  sym- 
bolically represented,  kings  (nam  et  mogos  reges  fere  habuit  oriens)." 
Hence  Tertullian  says  to  Marcion,  he  should  only  restore  its  original 
form  to  the  gospel  of  truth,  since  ha  avowedly  rejected  the  history  of 
Christ's  childhood,  and  let.  the  narrative  of  the  magi  retain  its  place — 
then  he  would  find  all  ful&lleii.  "  Kedde  evangelio  veritatis,  qave  poa- 
lerior  detraxisti.  Maneant  orientates  illi  magi,"  i.  e.  they  should  he 
allowed  to  remain  and  not  be  struck  out^  But  the  interpolator  in  a 
most  absurd  manner  has  admitted  into  his  compilation  word:;  that  only 
suited  Marcion,  without  altering  them  to  suit  their  different  reference, 
and  thus  no  suitable  meaning  can  be  cxtr&cted  irom  them.  What  can 
this  mean  1  "  Icnmo  reddite  veritati "  (veritae  surely  refers  only  to  tha 
gospel  history)  "qure  credere  non  vultla."  Thea — "  Maneant  or i en talea 
illi  magi,"  Where  should  they  remaini  Pamdins  thought  that  "m»- 
neant"  here  atunds  for  "eipectantj"  but  even  this  makes  no  good 
■enac ;  and  gencrnTly,  on  comparing  these  two  passages,  every  attempt  at 
explauation  muat  fail.   In  the  treatise  .^dv.  Judceot,  cap.  x.  it  wsis  said 
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Ihe  Mcwiah,  appearing  aa  a  teacher  and  as  operating  vith  divine  power, 
aiual  corräüponü  to  the  predictiuoa  of  the  prophetK.  Then  of  lx>th  re- 
fur«ncot)  ii  is  uid,  "  Sed  ae  ulraque  lilalo  sic  diBpooam  ;  itaque  »pecialitcr 
di^pungfttnuH  ordinem  cocptum."  Bui  no  one  can  lell  bow  the  sie  here 
Bgiees  witli  the  itaque  tpectaliter.  But  if  we  compare  the  passage  in 
the  third  book  of  Marcion,  wo  shall  easily  see  how  the  diacrepaocy  arose, 
since  the  middle  clauae  which  maintainn  the  connexion  was  left  oat, 
since  it  certainly  did  not  Huit  the  content«  of  the  treatise  ^  rf v. /a- 
dcBo«.  In  the  hook  Adv.  Marc,  it  reada  thus;  "Sed  de  utroque  titnlo 
aic  diaponam,  ut  qtioniam  iptrum  quaque  Marcioniti  evangelium  d(«cwU 
placint  df.  »ptcitbwi  doclrinaruni.  et  signorum,  illttc  differamua  quasi  in 
rem  prceacntem ;  hie  aul.em  goneraliler  expungamua  ordinem  coeptiun." 
The  interpolator  satiaricd  liiiu^Hslf  with  merely  eubatituting  for  the  ad- 
versative aul^m,  which  when  the  middle  clause  ia  left  out  is  no  longer 
eoilable,  an  ituque,  which  yet  furms  no  proper  connexion,  and  instead  of 
genercdiler,  pcrhap«  led  by  the  »peciehus  which  happened  to  meet  hi* 
eye,  aet  down  gpedaiiter,  in  order  to  indicate  that  he  only  wished  here 
to  nave  to  do  with  one  tpecits,  namely  the  prcdiccUio.  In  the  fonr- 
tcenth  chapter  of  the  treatise  Adv.  Judceo»,  taken  from  ch.  vil.  of  the 
third  book  Adv.  Marc,  with  the  introduction,  ao  that  from  this  intro- 
duction the  oUufica  that  only  Ruitcd  the  book  againet  Marcion  are  thrown 
out,  but  what  is  retained  by  no  meaaa  is  as  well  connected  as  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  intermediate  clauses.  In  the  Adv.  Marc,  it  is, — "Discat 
nunc  hsereticas  ex  abnndanti  cum  ipso  licebit  Judteo,  ralionem  qooque 
errorum  ejus,  a  quo  ducatnm  mutuatns."  In  the  Adv.  Judaoa, —  "  Discito 
annc  ex  abundantia  errorisvestri  ducatnm."  Neither  the  ex  abundatiä, 
Bor  the  diuxUum  is  80  auitablo  here  aa  in  the  other  work. 
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ir.    1 


VoL  L  342 
L840 
LS47 
L147 
L841 
L144 
L  85 
L840 


1  TuoTHT — continued. 

Ch.  iT.    8      ...      VoL  i.  84« 
L153 


▼.    8-16 
▼L12      . 


L162 


2  TnoTHT. 


Ch. 


7  . 
17  . 
19,20 
21  . 
28      . 

7,8  . 
14      . 

16  . 

17  . 

18  . 

19  . 


TiTUS. 


Ch. 


iL 
iü. 
ÜL 
iü. 


6,12 

4  . 

5  . 
9 


Philemoh. 


Ver. 


VoL  L  486 
L834 
L492 
L620 
LS43 
L846 
L347 
L834 
L845 
L527 
L209 


VoL  i.  486 
L450 
L496 
L342 

Voll    79 


HXBBBWS. 


Ch.iL    7  . 

iL  14  . 
UL  6, 14 . 

iü.12  . 

üi.  14  . 

i^.  12  . 

▼.7,8    . 

▼.12  . 

▼i.    4  . 

▼L    5  . 

▼i.19  . 

▼U.19  . 
▼ü.  25,  26 

▼iü.12  . 

ix.    9  . 

ix.  10  . 

ix.  15  . 

ix.  28  . 

X.22  . 

X.  23,  24 

X.82  . 

X.3«  . 


VoL  iL 

8 

iL 

7 

ü. 

11 

iL 

2 

iL 

11 

iL 

16 

ü. 

10 

L 

466 

ü. 

2,8 

ü. 

18 

iL 

8 

ü. 

3 

iL 

9 

iL 

3 

iL 

6 

iL 

6 

iL 

8 

».  10, 11 

ü.s,n 

iL 

11 

iL 

i 

ü. 

11 

6H 


INDEX  or  QUOTATIOSB. 


IIinREWs — eonUntted. 


Ch.  xi.  1,3.. 

xi.40      .    . 

xii.    2      .    . 

xii.  22      .    . 

xii.  23      . 

xii.  28      .    . 

xi».    9      . 

xiii.  10 

xiii.  20      . 

xiiL  23      . 

James. 

Ch.  i,      4,  18,  21     . 

i.    6      .    .    . 

L    9,10 

i.  13,  16 

i.  19      . 

i.  25 

ii.    7      . 

ii.    8      . 

ii.  18,  26 

iii.    1,2  . 

iii.    2      . 

ir.    7,  8  . 

▼.12 

1  Pktii 

Ch.     i.    5      .    .    . 

ii.    9      . 

ii.  10      . 

iii.  21      . 

iv.    3—5 

iv.  11      . 

V.    1,2.    . 

V.  13 

Vol.  ii.  12 
ii.  8 
ii.  12 
ii.  13 
ii.  6 
ii.  3,  6 
ii.  2 
ii.  6 
it.  8 
L  847 


Vol.  U.  1»,  22 
i.  355 
L864 
ii.  27 
i.365 
21,22 
i.  364 
U.  21 
iL  17 
LS65 
ii.  22 
ii.  26 
U.  25 


ii.  20, : 


Vol.  i.  456 
i.  129 
i.  374 
i.  162 
i.  374 
i.  132 
i.  143 
i.  381 


2  Pjrxb. 
Ch.     i.  14      ...    Vol.  i.  876 
iii.  15      .    .    .  i.  37« 

1  JOHX. 

Ch.    L    5  Vol.  U.  36 


1  JoHB — eoniiuued. 


Ch, 


.     i.    9 

VoLiL  41 

iL  19 

iL  64 

iL  22 

L406 

iL  23 

iL  M 

iL  28 

iL  SS 

iii.    2 

'ü 

.48,68,287 

ÜL    9 

iL  ü 

ÜL  16 

iL  a 

iii.  17 

iL  41 

iii.  24 

iL  M 

iT.    1 

L890 

iv.    4 

iL  45 

iv.  10, 

19* 

iL  4S 

T.     3 

iL  4S 

T.     4 

iL  4S 

T.     6 

L40« 

T.  16 

iL  47 

T.  18 

iL  ii 

2  John. 

Ver.    7 

. 

, 

VoL  L  409 

9 

, 

, 

iL  5( 

S  JOHK. 

Ver.    6      .    .     .  Vol.  iL  5S 

9      .     .     .  L40S 

Jude. 

Ver.    i      .     .     .  VoL  i.  351 

17      .    .    .  L39i 


Betblaiiors. 


Ch. 


L 
ii. 
tL 

TÜ.     4 

xiL  11 
xüL  8 
xiv.  4 
xviL  8 
xTii.  16 

XX.  4 
xxLU 


9  .  . 
2,  20,  24 
9       .     . 


.      VoL  L  899 

.  L390,-ü.I61 

.L  399;  iL  158 

.L398;iiI62 

LS99 

L  8!'7 

L898 

i.897 

i.39l 

.  1. 899:  ill« 

L41( 


II. 
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Ayavat,  i.  23,  28,  249. 

kyytAoi,  i.  65. 

äyia,  i.  166. 

iyioi.  i.  491. 

iZiai^poii,  i.  473. 

Ä^v/io(,  i.  160. 

htaOitpTu,  i.  165. 

aKpißws  ntpnrartiv,  i.  486. 

atur  oZtos,  ii.  6. 

aibi»  ^cA\a)i',  ii.  6. 

d/ieipria,  i.  252 ;  ii.  46. 

dvturroixfwoih  i.  194. 

dviip  \oytos,  i.  229. 

"'OXV  Tov  6<o3,  i.  453. 

ivSpfta,  i.  487. 

ibfipiffffSai,  i.  487. 

ivTiXrifptii,  i.  35, 141. 

dwurros,  i.  133,  134. 

awoKaXu+is,   L  49,  138,  137,  lt9, 

437. 
(iiromiXinf'cis  Kvptov,  1.  137. 
'ApaSia,  L  91. 
'Apno<mu,  L  144. 
^Xt'Vyc^o^»  i-  325. 
dpxttrwayayos,  1.  36, 146. 
Aeriapxo'i  i>  272. 
diptffts,  i.  109,  454. 

Bapyaßas,  i.  38. 
ßmrrurfux,  1.  491. 

VKuacmt  AoXctv,  i.  12, 16, 17, 183, 

186, 137. 
yyttais,  i.  49, 139,  840. 

Atnrvof  Kvpiou,  L  28. 
SfuriScu/i«*)',  1.  189. 


ituriStufiovut,  i.  189, 190. 

SiaBfiKfi,  i.  5. 

SioKoi'ot,  i.  30. 

StoKoytw  Tpatrf^ais,  i.  33. 

Suutpura  Vftvuaruv,  i.  137. 

Suxcnropa,  i.  281,  374. 

SiScuTKoAoi, )  i.  38, 133, 135, 13«, 

SiSaffKoAta,  f      138,  149,  152. 

SiSaxTh  i-  ^^0. 

SiKcuoawni,  i.  416,  417,  457,  478, 

488;  ii.  47. 
SiK<uot>  KOI  to'oi',  i.  488. 
StKMuna,  i.  446. 
SiKoueffis,  i.  446,  456  ;  ii.  18. 
io^a,  ii.  38. 
SovAcio,  i.  433. 
8ovX(v«y,  i.  433. 


'EjSpatof,  i.  79. 

^01^,  i.  281. 

iKKWffta,  i.  363,  490,  493,  495,  ii 

63. 
(KKXtjo-ia  iyr^  olictp,  i.  161. 
i\ewv,  i.  142. 
^XAijvttrTTjs,  i.  79. 
iKms,  i.  479. 

«iruTKomt.  i.  143. 144, 149, 296. 
lirtpwniiia,  i.  162. 
tpya,  ii.  16. 
ipya  vo/iov,  i.  419. 
tpya  dyaBa,  i.  419. 
ipfiilff'»,  i.  137. 
ipHi)vfvs,  i.  10. 
Ip/Mivcvn;},  L  10. 
ipXeaBmi  Si'  ai|/MiT9t,  8!  iBai  ot,  i.  404 
«hiYTfAuTw,  i.  148. 
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tdayytAioy  rvtviMTiKW,  iL  61. 
c^fo-««  Ypo/tiuara,  i.  216. 

Zfvf,  i.  112. 
^»n,  i-  418. 

'Hftdpai  Tii>h,  i.  90. 
rihfp*t  Uamt,  i.  90. 

9ri<ravp^uv,  i.  158. 

'iSiwrat,  i.  134. 
'iKcrijr,  i.  68. 
iKaurnot,  iL  40. 

Kwoi  Xoyoi,  L  168, 184, 
icAi;roi,  U.  40. 
«otfwWa,  i.  24. 
KocTfiot,  L  486,  491. 
KvßtpvTiffit,  i.  141, 143. 

Ao>ot,  i.  68,  62,  401. 
Am»,  i.  281. 

Ma9i)rai,  i.  218. 
MfToStSovt,  i.  142. 
MCTofv,  L  109. 

NtwTtpot,  i.  SO. 
ffewiffKoi,  i.  SO. 
w/xos,  L  260,  417,  418,  461—464; 

iL  20. 
vovs,  i.  132, 135. 

OUotofifiv,  i.  491. 
olKovfifini,  i.  100. 
o{  Tov  xpKTTOv,  i.  233,  234. 
ol  rov  'laucußov,  L  234. 
irrturtcu,  i.  137. 

na/>((r»,  L  194,  464. 
wapiueKTiTos,  L  68. 
wapawTM,  i.  626,  628 ;  iL  SS. 
»c<0apXo<''''T«s,  i.  46. 


riant,  i.  49^  141,  460  ;  iL  17. 
■KKtipw/ia  TOV  xpoi'ov,   rwir  Koifmt 

1.  4. 
irK*i//uo,  i.  132,  185, 136. 
wmntvts,  i.  149,  150. 
wpetrßvTfpoi,  L  81. 
vpotTfuxV»  i.  176. 
vpoatvxn  'ittajyp,  L  68. 
rpwpriTfteu,  i.  38, 135. 
wpotptrrfvuv,  1,  188. 
irpttTO»  'loi/Saif»,  i.  106. 

'Pil/u(,  L  62. 

S<V{,  i.  467,  468. 
vapKuta,  i.  161,  465. 
atifitia,  i.  132. 
ffo^ta,  i.  139,  486. 
ooifiM»  fjrreu',  L  140,  232. 
(TToixfta  TOV  KOfffUMt,  L  828,  46& 
avfiToaia  ^t\uca,  i.  249. 
trvyayuyti,  L  363. 
trw/iaTiKJi  yv/uraa-ia,  L  840. 
autppovfw,  i.  486. 
trtotppocnnmi,  i.  486. 
rtuppovurfuts,  i.  486. 

T«\eia,  iL  18. 

T/o»  «-ofMucAija'««»,  i.  88. 
vios  TfHxpifTuas,  i.  38. 
uloSeo'«!,  i.  477. 
irtpotoy,  i.  6. 
intonovfi,  L  479,  487. 

VtrxD,  L  132. 

^caitptiais,  i.  437. 
(pcwtpwrii  To5  «-fcv/ioTos,  i.  18L 
<pt\o<Toti>M,  L  321,  340. 
<t>poyri<ris,  L  487. 

XofMoyto,  L  181,  470. 


Ammldtiox,  Tenullian'i  view«  rerpect- 

mg,  ii.  S94. 
Abyoinii,   introduction  of  the  Gospel 

into,  i.  64. 
Acts  or  tlie  Apoitles,   Itf  ituthontijp, 

ii.  1»6. 
Agabus,    thie  prnptiet,   fiiretell«    an  ap- 

prnaclilDK  fiiiiiine,  i.  100. 
Agapac,  or  luv^-fuagM,  i.  2S,  166,  249 ; 

ii.  411. 
Agrlppa  II..  Paul's  ciiiiiiinDtion.  ttefore 

him,  i.  300. 
Alexander,   a  ring-leader   at   Ephesus, 

I.  2?l,  347. 

Alexandrine  Jewish  thcaloßj,  ii.  13. 

A»aniss,  a  JewUh  merchant,  converts 
King  irate«,  i.  10.3. 

Ananiru  Bt>ri  Sapptiirs,  tlielr  fnte,  i.  27. 

Ananias,  lilffli-girleBt,  I'duI'i  conduct  lie- 
fore  him.  i.  307. 

Ananiaa,  of  Damancui,  i.  84,  tO;  ii.  99. 

Ansnux,  bigli-prieat,  i.  SSO. 

Angelic  appraranccs  under  the  new  dia- 
penaatlon,  I.  70. 

Aii|i;elolatry  professed  by  Jewish  Chrla- 
lians,  I.  3SS. 

Antignostlkus,  orlheaptrttol^Tertullian, 
and  an  introductiun  to  bia  writings, 

II.  191. 

Antiocli,  tbe  ChiiTCh  there  distinguished 
aa  the  Oentile  mulher-church,  i,  1 00 ; 
controTerajr  between  tlie  iewish  arid 
Genlile  Christians.  !!a»~2l^. 

Ap'Kalypw.  when  written,  1.  389;  its 
aullior,  33G. 

Apullo,  one  of  his  praphotesses  dlspos- 
tcsairil  by  Paul,  i.  KD. 

Applies,  an  Alexaodrine  Jew,  forms  an 
anCi-Pauline  party  at  Corinih,  I,  229, 
33«,  S8+. 

Ap-llos,  one  of  John's  disciples,  il.  128. 

AiKMtlei,  ttieir  odlce  and  einnloynient, 
1.  14a. 

AqutU  and  Prisdils,  a  Ctiristian  society 
mei  Tn  their  iionst;,  I.  tj) ;  (iieir  inter- 
view vrilh  Paulat  Corinlh.  197. 

Aratos,  the  poel,  quoted  hy  Paul,  1.  1!>3. 

Areopagiii  at  Athrn.«,  i.  188. 

Ariio]d(Dr.),  his  sermons  quoted,  ii.  \H. 

Aneruls  wonhipped  at  Ephcsua,  i.  21 S, 
271. 

Arteraonlies,  L  283. 

Atlurcli9,tbeii  office  st  Ephesna,  i.  Vt, 


Aitrolojnr,  afoirlldden  art,  iccordlng  ta 

Tirtullian,  ii.  229. 
Athens  visited  by  Paul,  I.  186;  it«  altat 

dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  190. 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  Churcli,  1.  SO,  lol;  probably 
only  one  bapiismal  formula,  21,  161; 
perfurnicd  by  itnln^r«io^.  liil ;  praoiioa 
Dflufani  biiptism  unknown  in  the  early 
Church,  102;  it.  1)7;  substitutionary 
baptism  for  the  dead,  i.  164;  its  twn- 
folrt  refiTenre  to  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  494:  designated  re- 
generation« ii.  H ;  thesacramental  oath 
taken  al  iiaptism,  213,  21S;  its  uecea- 
tlly,  325;  th«  validiiy  of  lieretical 
baptism.  .t31 ;  by  whom  to  lie  adminis- 
tered, 333;  TertuUian's  work  i}«  ^np- 
Himn,  .125—533. 

Barjesiis,  an  itinerant  Jewish  goS«,  1. 107, 

Barnalia»,  Paul's  coadjulor,  i.  S&;  II.  ^Ti 
visits  Antiivfh,  i.  99  ;  ii.  104;  Cj^prus, 
J.  lOi;  Anlioch  in  I'isidia,  108;  sepa- 
rate« rtoid  Paul,  iB9. 

Bartho:<mi«w's  niisition  to  India,  1.95; 
takes  Matthew's  Uotpel  with  laim,  ib. 

Benca  visited  liy  Paul  and  Hilaa,  L  183. 

Bbhups,  overseers  of  the  whole  Church, 
i.  143;  their  <lutles,  145,  152;  in  what 
sen^esLjccessarsof  the  apostles,  11.394, 

Cwus,  the  Roman  presbyter,  his  tritl- 
niony  respecting  the  grave«  of  Pet<T 
and  Paul,  i.  380. 

Caterhumens.  Tertuliian's  treatise  Di 
SprctnctiHiyiriUen  for  their  preserva- 
tiuil,  ii.  217. 

Catliedra  Petri  in  Rome,  i.  SfO. 

Celibacy,  its  llisl  mnnireslatlon,  i  146 ; 
why  recommended  by  Paul  In  certain 
cast's,  248,201. 

Cerlnihus,  her.  tic,  i.  325,  392— .194. 

ClMihsnis,  or  gin«  for  the  ministry  of  ths 
word,  i.  132—144;  ii.  115;  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  i.  140—147; 
ilie  gift  of  working  miracle«,  141. 

Christ,  hi«  incarnation,  ii.  35 — 37  ;  mira- 
cle?, 38;  vart'tuB  collection«  of  his  liAi 
ftnd  discoimes  possessed  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples,  i.  94,  I4l,  415  ;  liU 
ipeedy  renppeaiaoix  expected  by  tin 
early  Christians,   IBS,   30a— 205    24fi, 
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Kl,  Mit  work  of  i«ileni)it)on  aceoni- 
|iliihF<t  by  hinii  444  :  hin  humili.itinn 
■ml  glorifiratian,  44»;  hin  aurTerlng«. 
M  i\);  dpatli,  40;  and  rv«iirrecllon.  i. 
UV,  4J&:  iL  S2;  t^r  Head  nf  the 
Churcli, ).  504 :  ibehrUL-rnfbitillTinLty 
Ukenilat  loCIiiictianily.  SOA  ;  hii  vic- 
tory iiTcrthe  kinirdnni  of  evil,  Sil. 

ChrUt-iwkfty,  in  itit  Cliurcli  of  Corinth, 
noticfd,  I.  iSZ    2  to. 

Chrl*llan  Church,  iu  foundation  In  Pa- 
lestine, i.  I— ao;  ihc  fir>.t  gcrni  of  its 
conilitullon,  'iU — 10;  the  mixed  chn- 
raclrrof  tlie  (ir>t  convsri»,  21;  in  rile« 
•Tid  reninonifft.  '.'0—27,  l.'i6 — lfi6  ;  ec- 
cleiiosilcal  oIlictT«.  ,10 — 10,  128— 1?4; 
their  ron»eoraiion,  Lit;  rU^ctinn,  l.^5j 
til*  oiitwarrl  cruiditinn  of  the  (iriiiiiliTe 
Church,  41— .16;  Ihf  divi^llln  heivfffn 
the  Jcwinh  and  fientile  Chriniatu,  114 
— 11Ö  i  the  cri'li-»iiitiiral  usape»  of  the 
GontilcChr  illane,  128— IC8:  Chriminiis 
of  on«  city  foniied  a  local  Clmrih,  1.11 ; 
Pauline  Me»  of  the  Church,  48»;  it» 
contesl«  Witti  Gnotticism,  it.  lU:) ;  tlie 

f>uwei  rominittcd  to  it  to  bind  and  to 
DOM),  384. 

Chriittsiit,  the  popular  hatred  against 
them  in  early  tiinr»,  ii.  20'J,  241 :  i>er' 
nicloiii  inilupnce  of  their  visiting  the 
public  thedtro.  221 ;  tholr  commercial 
trannArtions,  231. 

Chrtsilanity,  itsdifTunlon  from  IheChurch 
at  Jerunalcm  nmoiig  licalhcn  natiuas, 
1.  57—413;  by  the  inBlrumerilality  of 
Peter,  «1,  66—76,  372;  by  Haul,  77— 
94«;  John  the  EvAngelixt,  SKR — 113; 
its  gradual  deTelopineiit,  182;  purifiea. 
but  does  not  dissalvr,  the  social  rela- 
tions of  its  converts,  262;  not  merely 
a  new  law,  but  a  new  internal  creation, 
U.  22. 

Civil   (fovemment,  a  divine  ordinance, 

\.»at. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  lilt  Stromata 
qtioied,  ii.  2U9. 

Clemens  Romanus,  the  siitic^utty  of  bis 
flrit  KplsLic,  i.  210. 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Home,  on  Paul's  visit 
to  »lie  boundnries  of  the  West.  i.  .1,12  j 
on  rfie  umityriloni  of  Peter,  378. 

Clementines,  legendary  doeanenU,  i.  282, 
321,  379;  jl.  14». 

Ceiln  (Dr.  v.),  his  interview  with  No- 
inder,  ii.  197. 

Culoatee,  the  Churrh  there  founded  by 
Epaphras,  ).  319;  Philemon  the  over- 
leer  of  It,  315;  troiibkd  with  fali>e 
teacliera,  319;  whom  Paul  oppased, 
32.1 ;  Patil's  K|>istle  to  this  Church,  con- 
veyed  by  Tjchicu»,  328;  ii.  145. 

Commerce,  how  far  Christian!  may  en- 
gMKi*  in  it,  il.  2.il. 

Community  of  goods  in  the  early  Church, 
i  U.  W.M 

ConfiraiaUon.    Bee  ImpotitioH  ofkandt. 


Consecration  to  Church  offices,  how  en 

ducted,  i.  134. 
Corinth,  tiic  uietroptjJiaofArhaia,  visited 

by  Paul,  i.  196;  celebrated  as  a  seal  ") 

literature  and  phiiosoiihy,   197;   diri- 

•ions  tii  the  Churrh.  227—253;  Paul's 

two  epi.ille»  to  this  Chuich.  2.54—27.1; 

eaa«  of  the  incestuoiu  p«r>oil,  20«,  27i; 

U.  134. 
Cornelius  the  centurion,  i.  66 — 76,  97; 

11.  8«.  93. 
Creation,  areveTMioii  of  God,  ii.  494. 
Cros,<i,  the  early  use  of  the  sign,  by  Chrt» 

tians,  il.  274.  4H3. 
Cyrllltis  Lucarls,  un   the  dilTerenre  be 

tween  Paul  und  James  on  Juslificalioii, 

1.357. 

Datnaseui,  sometime  k  Roman  proviac*^ 

1.  83,  92. 
Deaconesses,  their  functions,  i.  US,  I5S. 
Deacon«,  their  appointment,  t.  30— 15; 

duties,  143. 
Deere«-»,  the  Divlti«,  I   520. 
Dentoniacol  po»se^slon,  >.  177, 
Dies  stutionorli,  ii.  406,  416. 
Dionysus,  Biitliop  of  Corinth,  his  ilate 

incnl  respecting  Peter'»  martyrdom,  L 

379. 
Diotrephca,  his  character,  i.  409. 
DocetiRlil,  an  heresy,  i,  401,  405. 
Duumvirs,  or  magistrates,  1.  178, 

Easter  festival,  whetlier  observed  by  llis 

first  Christlaiu,  I    100 ;    certahily  b) 

John,  3S9. 
ItUder»,  or  presbyten,  their  •ppoiirtioctgti 

1.  30,  144. 
Eleuslnlan  mysteries,  Ii.  486. 
Eleutherus,    BlKiir^p  of    Rome,    favotlfs 

M'intanism,  Ii.  3IS. 
Enoch,  the  niiocryjihal  book  of,  tjaoiH 

by  Tcrtullian.  Ii.  229. 
Epaphcan,  Paul's  liupil,  i.  171:  and  fet- 

Iowprl.vi>ner,  319. 
Epaphriiilltus,  messenger  of  the  Philip- 

plAU  Church,  i.  330. 
Ep>ie«u8   described,    i.    215;    vijited  bjt 

Paul,  216:  repentance   of  the  Jewlift 

exorcists,  SI  7 ;  popular  tumult  agiütut 

Paul, 271 ;  Paul'»  epistle  to  the  Chan-h, 

329;  ii.  146;  a  mctropulitical  Church, 

i.  330. 
Epicurean  phllo«ophe>r«at  Aibent^  1.187. 
Kpiscopoi,     See  Binhopi. 
Ejisenes,  their  disiinctivc  tenets,  t.  3!0. 
Excoiiiinunicaiioii,  lut  act  of  the  vheis 

Church,  1.  146. 
Eiiorcistii  at  Epheiiuis  converted,  1.  217. 

Fatth.  the  nature  of,  i.  43$;  [].  II:  as 
exeinplilled  in  Abraham,  t.  4S9;  th« 
governing  principle  of  the  Christian 
lilc,  460,  470  ;  ii.  41 ;  Us  fruiU  fdlvtna) 
love,  I.  175;  hope.  4:8;  and  know- 
ledge, 471*;    the    intimate  connej  ion 
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tt'lween  faith  and  worVs,  li.  17;  OTer- 

Fornt'9  llic  world,  42. 
Faniijtc  in  Palestine,  a.D.  44.  i.  100. 
Felix,  prociiratot,  i.  29?  i   Paul"«  exam- 

itiaiiiin  liefore  liim,  JOB. 
Females  excluded  a^  jiuhlic  teseher»,  i. 

147-,  il.  3.15 ;  on  the  veiling  of  females. 

418. 
FeMivnlx,  on  llirir  obsi^rvance,  I.  15R. 
Forffeil  epiitlei  not  uncainmon   m  ttia 

first  century,  i.  lOi;    for  this  reason 

P»ul  added  Ills  autograpli,  20G. 

Galus,  (iversrer  of  aChuTcTi,  I.  403. 

Galatian  eliurchcsi,  i.  ];4;  Paul's  Epiatte 
ta  them,  214,  221;  anti-Paulino  ten- 
dcrcy  in  Ihese  Churclics,  219. 

Csiliican^  Christians  frequently  BD  called, 
i.  14,  17. 

Gatlio,  deputy  of  Achaia,  frtiitratei  the 
altetnpt  of  tlie  Jew«  against  Paul,  i. 
201 

Gamaliel,  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  i. 
1(j— 48ili  "I. 

GladJatoTfal  shows.  Teriullian's  abhor- 
rence of  them,  il.  203.  2ttU,  213,  215; 
apnln^ei  made  by  Chrisliaiis  for  at- 
tending them,  218. 

Gnostics,  Judaiziiit;,  ).  50C,  S2i, 

Goeix.  a  mystical  sect,  S   57,  107,  2IG. 

Gospel,  contrasted  with  the  law,  i.  4G1. 

Hebrews,  Kplstle  to,  \U  aiiitiorsliip,  i. 
.147,362;  doctrinal  character,  ii.  1 — 15; 
i<8  author,  1 ;  poinrg  of  dilTercncc  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  author  of  the 
Elitstie,  3  ;  allusions  in  it  to  the  high- 
priesthond  of  Clirist,  B. 

Heatlienlsra,  a  development  of  nature,  t 
437-  Us  partial  rullilnient  of  the  law, 

Hfgesippu«,  historlun,  i.  .154,  355. 
llemms,  shepherd  of.  i.  ZH'i. 
lU-rmopenes,  Tertullian's  work  against, 

il.  440;  «ame  account  of  hint,  4J0. 
Ilerad.  Agiippa,  Governor  of  Judea,  i. 

IUI. 
Humility,  true  and  false,  i.  483. 

Idolatry,  as  defined  by  Tertullian,  li.  225. 

Ima^'e  worship,  Teriullian's  eJtceptians 
to,  11.  227. 

Impiisitlon  of  hands,  on  the  nüw1y-bap- 
tlzed,  t.  218;  used  at  ihcctinsecratlun 
to  any  ecclesiastical  utlk'c,  154. 

Infant  baptism  iinknuwn  in  the  early 
c'lurch,  i.  162:  first  rocopaised  In  the 
third  cmtiirv,  16S— Ififi:  ii.ll7;  T*' 
liillian's  judgment  en  infant  baptism, 

S.tb. 
Inspiration,  different  kinds  or,  i.  139. 
Ihti-rmedlate  state  at  tlie  soul  between 

death  and  the  resurrection,  i.  524 — 527. 

James,  bUhop  of  Jerasalem,  i.  U6,  210; 
U.  109 ;  adviaei  Paul  to  concilUte  the 


Jewish  Chrixttans, ).  101  :  liU  eharaiv 
ler,  MS ;  whether  related  to  our  Lord, 
350;  led  the  life  of  a  Nazanne,  .'!54i 
hi»  martyrdom,  .16G  ;  epistle,  357 — .167, 
il.  151;  the  doctrine  incukatcd  in  it, 
15;  contrasted  with  the  Pauline  view 
of  JostlGcaiion,  IS  :  the  apparent  differ- 
ences between  the  two  apostles,  23, 
hit  tae«rdotal  dress,  ICO. 

Jason  of  Tlieasalonica  lodges  Paul,  1. 1B4. 

Jerome,  hi»  pdrttaiity  for  the  Roman 
Church,  ii.  205. 

Jerusalem,  the  Arstrauncil  held  ther«,  I. 
116—125;  ii.  109—114. 

Jews,  originally  distiiipuished  rrmnCeti- 
tiicfi,  I.  4J>7  J  the  predominance  of  the 
seusuaui  elemeiu  in  their  religb'ts 
life,  440;  the  number  of  converts  to 
Christianity  during  the  primitive  age, 
301. 

John,  the  apostle,  his  parentsgt^,  i.  JB4; 
amiable  cbaTatler,  18S  ;  wore  thn  pel»- 
ttitn,  .^87;  Lesser  Asia  the  scene  ufhla 
labours,  3äS;  ii-  150  ;  hlsconflii^ts  with 
Ccrinthus,  1.  394,  401;  hankhed  to 
Patmos,  305;  was  he  the  «rilei  of  the 
Apocalypse?  306;  ii.  1G2:  the  general 
character  of  John's  writings.  I,  SSB;  his 
Gospel,  400;  ürst  epistle,  4»3;  Its  ob- 
Jecl,  U.  47;  second  epistle,  i.  41)3;  third 
cpisti«,  409;  varioDS  traditions  respect- 
ing John,  411;  character  of  his  theo- 
logy, ii.  28  -,  coiitra^^ted  with  Paul,  47. 

John  the  Daplist,  Paul  meets  twelve  of 
hlsdlsdplesat  £ph«sus,  I.2l7;il  128. 

John,  the  preshyret,  i.  3W,  408;  ii.  163. 

Judaism,  a  preparative  dispeniation,  i, 
434. 

Jude,  the  Epistle  of,  its  authorsbip,  i. 
392. 

Justification  and  saiictlficatton,  i.  470; 
JustincatiDQ  by  faith  alone  Bs  taught 
by  I'aul,  1.184,  211;  ii.  4. 

Kinf^dom  of  God,  its  idea  and  extent,  1 
50O — 50S;  Its  apposition  to  the  king- 
dorn  of  evjl,  509— 51S;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  o(  Ood  till  it* 
final  completion,  514 — 522. 

LibeUos  paoia  granted  to  liu  L&psl,  ii. 
Sil. 

Litur);ic«I  forma,  their  early  adoption,  11. 
321. 

Loßos,  the  idea  of  the,  i.  504. 

Lord's  day,  symbolical  practices  observed 
<in  (hat  day,  ii.  273. 

Lord's  prayer,  Tertullian's  paraphrase, 
ii.  312. 

Lord's  Supper,  its  celebration  connected 
with  the  Aeapx,  L  166,  249  ;  a  feast  of 
commemnration,  and  a  pledge  of  con- 
itanlcomniunion  with  Christ,  4W — 49«; 
designated  as  eating  the  fleth  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ.  il.S4i  its 
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KdmliiUtnlloB  in  paat-ajrailoUc  times 
272. 
Lovr,  i\\t  (Vult  or  CitUb,  I.  475;  greater 
than  falih  and  hope,  4S2. 

Lii'i '  y.  107:  ii.  103. 

t,i;1  litt.  1.  I7i,   ii.  llBi  Itii 

[]  .  Iilttnriaii,  209;  sent  to 

(v..  ....  ■■;  i\iul  Willi  an  epiitie,  277, 

Lyuia,  of  ibyaiira,  i.  175. 

MAinleiiance  ofminUtert  tlie  duty  of  the 

nmtrli,  i.  }i2  ISO.  300. 
Marrion,   111«  tpiinoui    (ioopel,    {.    96; 

tliamcler.   410;    pol<?mical  controvcr- 

kit»  vritli  IVriuJIlan,  ii.  438;  a  rciire- 

•enlaiivc  of  Prolcttaniiinii,  490, 
Marli,  the  companion  of  I'anl  and  Biir- 

n<l)iia,  1.  Ii5.  168;   i'fcr'«  interpreter 

«nd  companion,  '.0,  5H1,  ,1,2 
MarriSiie  aitd  relixary,  different   vietn 

reifiL-ciing,  i.   !4G,   261 ;    controveny 

reApcoliug  second  marriatKCf,  11.  375 — 

389. 
Man'  bill,  Paul'«  diwourse  at,  1.  188 — 

194. 
Martyri,  theli  deathi  commemurated,  U. 

173. 
Mary,  tite  mother  of  Jesui,  her  titteri, 

i.  384. 
Matthew's  GoKpel,    posieised    by   Bar- 
tholomew in  llxlin,  I.  03. 
Meats  utrcre<l  toUlolB,  dispute!  respecting, 

i.  242,  260. 
Mental  \rith  moniiA]  labour  oommccded, 

i,  IH], 
Michael,  archangel,  oratories  dedicated 

to  liim,  L  S2S. 
Miletus,  Paul  convenes  a  tnectlng  of  the 

Epliceian  cplicopi,  i.  293. 
Miltladen,  the  rhetorician,  II.  488, 
hf IraclvB  I'onnectfd  with  ihv  first  develop- 

tuf  nt  of  Christianity,  ii.  106. 
Missionaries,  or  evantjellstii,  their  em- 
ployment, 1. 14B 
Monarchiam,  i.  283, 
Hontanlsm  opposed  to  Cnnatlcigm,   Ii. 

200. 
MUller,  (I>r.  XuliUH,)  Keander  dedicatei 

AnttKniiatiliijs  ti>  him.  ii,  I9:t, 
Naxarite  vow  made  by  Paul,  I.  207. 
Kern's  persecution  of  the  Christlafit,  i. 

3B7. 
Kicolaitaiies,  sensual  hcri->tic9,  i.  3BD. 
Niebuhr,  hia  admiration  of  Tertullian,  ii. 

30S. 

Palllura,  Tertullian'»  work  on  if,  U.  423 

Fapias,  bishop  of  Micrapulla,  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark,  1.  382. 

PatripMsians,  Terlullian's  disputes  with 
thetn.  ii.  ilO. 

Paul,  tile  apostle,  hia  cnrly  life,  i.  7S; 
a  skilful  dialectician,  231 ;  coorcTi^ion, 
83 ;  goes  into  Arabia,  91 ;  Ii.  ji4  :  vltlu 
Jeruiolero,  i.  62;  ii.  93  ;  obtains  a  col 
lection  of  our  Lord's  diicoursei,  i.  94, 


4lS;  It.  103;   retunu  to  Tarsu  ni 
Cllicia,  98  ;  acoomputlcd  by  Birnstat, 
he  visit»   Cyprus,     105;    Antioch  in 
Pislrtia,  108  ;    hf»»s  a  cripple  at  l.rstr», 
111;  Ciiul  and  Biu'nal>as  «ii 
be  Zeus  and  Hermes,  li2:  i 
thr  Council  at  Jerusalem,  11. 
opiioed  to  fe>tive  observaiicf»,  ,.  us, 
his  Bfnmtl  iniss.ionary  journey,  IM, 
»eparatea    from    Uarnattas,    1«9 ;   lui 
bodily   gulTering»,     17i',    226;  co-iTa 
L)did,  173  ;  cast»  out  a»piritnf  diWa 
tlon,  176;  scourged  at  Philippi,  IT 
claims  the  privile^ofa  Roman  eitt» 
179;  visit»  Theasalonica,  170;  bis  un- 
tiring xeal,    185;  vigil»   Athens,   IW; 
his  discourse  on  Man'  Hill.  188 — IM: 
proceed«  to  Corinth,  196;  cited  hefoi» 
Galllu,    ?fll;     his    first    epi.^cJc   lo  llii 
ThcsSRlonians,  201 ;  hissefond  epiitle, 
204;  hia  controversy  with  Peter,  210; 
revisits   Aiitluch,    :!09-2l3;  pnceel» 
to  Ephcsu.t,  215  :    his  Epistle  to  t)it 
Galatians,   214,  221  ;  conlroyers)   wi'l« 
Apulh«,  2.10 ;  second  visit  to  rciiiiüi, 
£54;  sends  two  epistles  to  the  Corimli- 
lans,  234 — 273;  a  spurious  episUe  ot 
Paul's  still  ret.atiie'1  by  the  AnsLHian 
Church,  23(i;  his  wish  to  visit  R<:iiDe 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  205 ;  tumttll  it 
F.phesu»  against    Paul,   271 ;  ii.    137) 
Itis  journey  to  Macedonia,  1  374;  Tin- 
dicaic*  hi»  apostolic  character,  277; 
proceeds  to  Achaia,  378 ;  bis  last  Jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  292 ;  at  Milc(ui  lio 
convene»  the  Ephe&Jan  cpiscfj 
proceed»  to   Cfcsarea   Sitntoi.. 
thence   to  Jerusalem,   301 ;  Im   - 
with  James,  301 ;  unriertalces  a  NiU- 
rite's   vow,    305;    his   conduct  before 
Ananias,  307;  imprisoned  fortwtiyesn 
by  Felix,  3ti8;  brought  tiefore  Agripp 
30!);  arrivalat  Rome,  311;  duratioag 
his  conlincnient  ttierc,  312;  hisreUtio 
to  the  Koinon  slate,  314;  his  nietlir 
of  refuting  error,  326;  ii,  145;  sent 
epistles  to  the  Colossiana  and  £pb 
sians,    I.   328;     ii.    146;    oppose«     ' 
Judnlzing  Gnostics,   i.    3SI ;  rele 
from  Ilia  first  imprisonment  at  RnmeT* 
336 ;    visits   Crete,   341  :    iL    1  ■: 
second  confinement  at  Itomt-. 
379;  martyrdom,  347;    his  c; 
contrasted  with  James's,  348;  ii.  ui; 
hia  prugres'ive  knuwiedge,  i.  i2S;  na 
the  author  of  the  E|>istTe  to  the  H« 
brews,  ii.  I ;  his  views  of  jus tlQcatSt 
contrasted  with   those   of  Jimes,  tti 
pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  tlie  Ge» 
tiles.  110. 

Pauline  dnctrim-.i.  413  ;  ju»iiflcationsn4 
works  of  the  law,  418  ;  iL  4;  meaning 
of  the  word  trtipf,  I.  420;  hum..M  '!e- 
praviiy,   422 :  the  fall   of   mi.n.    ».'h 
cooncxioD  between  deaiUand  ^';i.  \2'' 
revelation  ofGod  incrcatUu,  (;ä,  itit 
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tvcfsM  prindptc  in  man,  4S!i ;  the  seal« 
af  banä&ge,  4M: :  the  true  use  of  the 
inoral  law,  435;  liirkdraiiivi  and  cuii- 
ditljQua  of  ovation  la  bi>tll  Jews  and 
hcstliens,  439—444;  the  woik  of  re- 
demptloa  by  Christ,  444-457;  iKe 
appropriation  of  »alvatlon  by  fattli, 
*SS — 166  ;  the  new  life  pcoccrdlHg  from 
faith,  4iS7— 4  70;  the  prrnciplea  nf  the 
new  lifc.  Faith,  Love,  Hope,  471— 4«2; 
tpeclal  ChilEtiaii  Tlrluea  proceeding 
liom  these  principle!,  48}— 4S8;  the 
Church  and  Che  Sacranienia  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  489— 4y8  ; 
llio  kingdom  ot  God:  it«  idea  and  ex- 
tent, 499 — 509;  the  opposition  yf  iho 
kingdom  of  God  ta  the  kinijdoTn  of 
evil,  S09— 513;  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (ill  its  nnul  ccinipte- 
tion,  iH — 522;  the  riocttirie  of  Ih* 
resurrection  aiid  the  state  of  ihe  soul 
after  death,  522— S2B;  the  end  of  the 
niedtatorlfil  kingdom,  and  the  contuni- 
ination  of  all  things,  £29—531. 

Fentecost,  the  origin  of  thit  feaat,  i.5; 
theoutpourlnifonbe  HolySpIrit  durtng 
Its  celehrttion,  2— 2Ch. 

Fere^lnus  Proteus,  hia  voluntaT;  mar- 
tyrdom, ii.  213. 

PerfKtion,  Chriatian,  ii.  45. 

Petaluni,  or  golden  front-plate,  *oni  by 
John,  i.  387 ;  ii.  159. 

Feter,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  I.  iCS  ; 
character,  SfiO;  call  to  the  apoetlcahip, 
370;  a  married  man,  381;  discouT^e 
on  the  day  of  Penteccut,  18:  brought 
belilre  the  Sanhedrim.  44  ;  visi's  the 
churches  founded  at  Lydda,  Joppa, 
and  CaüftreaSiratoTili,  ßli;  hie  JrwEli 
prejudices  OC;  hi»  visinn  ai  Jrippo, 
74;  his  Interview  wllh  Cornelius,  74; 
reprimanded  by  Paul,  ill:  his  laliuurs 
in  propaeating  the  gospel,  272 ;  his 
First  Epusile,  37*;  ii.  115:  i>n  the 
canoniclty  of  his  Second  Epistle,  i.  376 ; 
martyrdom,  377 ;  tvn  the  tradition  of 
his  visit  to  Roitie,  37B  ;  ii.  155  ;  and  of 
his  wife's  martyrdain,  i.  382 :  pre- 
eminently the  aposlle  of  the  <rlrciini- 
cision,  ii.  lit). 

Pharaoh  ■  wamingto  the  Jewi,  i,519. 

Phikinoti,  overseer  of  the  church  Bt 
Colosete,  L  315. 

Philip,  the  deacon,  his  preachinf?  and 
mirarjes  at  Saniaria,  i.  59 ;  visits  Elhi- 
o]iia,  6i. 

Phtllppi,  the  church  there  visited  by 
Paul.  i.  175—179,296. 

Philippian  jailor,  his  conversion  by  Paul, 
1.  178. 

Plillu,  oa  (he  power  of  the  Logos,  ii.  14. 

Phfphe,  deaconess  ai  Cemehriea,  i.  279. 

I'olytheiism.  ils  character,  i,  191. 

Praxras,  his  doctrinal  vievrs,  i,  283;  ii, 
516:  Tertuiiiaa'i  canlravetsies  Titb 
hiiu,  520. 


Praypr,  tlie  cnnonicnl  bours,  ii    3J2. 
Presbyters,  or  eWf  p,  their  api ointment, 

i.  .W,  3.1,  14t. 
Pruculiip,  n  Clir  »tian  siare,  n.  2C5, 
ProculuB,   a  zealous  ad\ocata  of  Slon- 

tanism,  ii.  4fi8. 
Ftoiiheta  in  the  cary  Cburch,  their  gifts 

find  offices,  I.  S8,  \ii. 
Prceelytes  of  the  Gale,  1.  6&,  122. 

nestirrection,  opponents  of  tlir  doctrine 
in  the  Corinthian  I'tmrcb,  i.  iJO,  523; 
the  doctrine  denied  by  the  Gnostics, 
ii.  478,  433;  analogies  in  nature  fot 
this  doctrine,  'iS5, 

Romans,  Epistlf  to  the,  an  the  cannn- 
icityaf  tlie  last  two  chapters,  i.  3S.i, 
279;  summary  of  its  kadmK  topics, 
263—232;  chap.  il.  eipoL.ndcd,  516. 

Rome,  the  Church  of,  It»  earliest  mem- 
bers, 1.  279;  Paul's  intern  ion  to  visit 
thcna,  2f>3.  279;  the  Pauline  doctrine 
originally  proftrssed  there,  283  ;  Psul'i 
epistle  to  them,  279-292:  called 
Babylon,  by  Peter,  S7.1 ;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse,  38 1 :  il.  155  :  on  Peter  and 
Paul's  inarlyrttom  at  Borne,  I.  579. 

Sacramental  principle  developed  in  John, 
i.  S87;  by  Tertullian,  ii.  271. 

Sadduceeism  de-scrihcd,  i,  251, 

Samiria,  intruduction  of  (he  gospel  into 
i.5r. 

Satan,  the  representative  of  faI(tt^bood, 
ii.  29  ;  his  personality,  SO. 

Schneider.  Neandcr's  coadjutor,  ii.  198. 

Schools,  beathen,  on  Christian  youths 
ottending  (hem,  iL  ZSO. 

Scriptures,  their  use  by  (he  laity  as  the 
only  rule  oflife.  Ii.  224. 

Setgius  Paulus,  his  conversion,  1.  107. 

Severu»,  emperor,  the  relebratlon  of  hii 
victories  occasioned  Tertullian  to 
write  his  Be  Speciaculit,  ii.  214;  Ml 
persLCUting  «ditl,  264. 

Sheplieid  of  Henna-,  t.  282. 

Sicarii,  notorious  as&assins,  i.  207. 

Sil  IIS,  or  Silvanus,  Paul's  fellow-labourer, 
i.  123,  170,  374,  382;  the  bearer  ol 
Peter'«  first  epi^-tle,  S7S. 

Biinon  the  sorcerer, bis  character,  i.  58 — 
64;  his  disputation  with  Peter,  »81. 

Simanlunism,  il«  pantheistic  tendency, 
i.  25. 

Slavery  nntagonlslic  to  CbristlBnity,  i. 
262:  ii.  132. 

Soul,  i(s  »täte  after  death  till  the  resur- 
rection, i.  524-  531  ;  a  wilnc$s  of  the 
existence  of  God,  ii.  2G0;  ils  religious 
cansciousnees,  2G1 ;  TertuUian's  work 
on  the  SDu'j  4(30. 

Spain,  Paul's  visit  into,  1.  33.1,  338,  344 

Stephen,  the  prolo  martyr,  I.  48—56  :  ii 
73— 79,  «8. 

Stoic  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  137. 

Sundav,  origin  of  iu  religious  observuMti 
i  1S9;  how  celebrated,  ii.  321. 
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TMctK!!« '  h.i.'iji.iXoi),  th'lr office,  I.  ISS; 
m  .  irch,  1S2. 

Ter'  '.  iilace  cx»upled 

h,  h  Church,  13.1115, 

lU'.l.  liiit  rc'ik  ion  in  Montanism,  201, 
207,  2Ii,  233;  bioiai^phical  notice  of 
him,  S02;  preshtti-r  ftt  Cuitlia^e,  204: 
hU  logical  and  dlalcclic  dexterity,  200 ; 
hU  writlnfti  before  he}niiif<t  the  Moii- 
Unlltl,  208;  Ad  Marl,,rei,  20U-213: 
Dt  Sjifclaculii,  il-t— 2^:1;  hi»  exanrti- 
nation  of  the  aiKilogiei  niadebjr  Chrla- 
tiaot  for  aitcndin);  the  public  ahowi, 
218.  Duldololatria, 22t—2iO;  on  image 
vronliip,  227 ;  Hstrolofry,  a  forbidden 
art,  220;  on  heathen  school«,  £30;  the 
daiiK«n  of  coniinerce,  231  ;  and  of 
ChriatUm  aecepting  maeiateiiatolBoes, 
1S2 ;  aa  well  aa  the  militarr  profeiaion, 
I2S,  S7A;  opposei  the  ohiervance  of 
heathen  fcaiivals,  230  ;  hia  two  tiooks, 
Ad  A'fldffN«,  H\;  ApvUigtrttcvt,  lb.; 
hia  arsoment  for  the  cxUtence  of''Dnc 
God,  2Se;  DeTeiiimonlu  Anlm4r,!59. 
Ttrtullian's  Trentiaei  after  he  became 
a  Montani*t :  De  Curona  Milili;  26fi  ; 
apiwnl«  to  trnditloii  ai^iiinet  tlie  uta  of 
frarland»,  267 ;  De  Puna  in  Perucu- 
liane,  iS'i;  Contra  Onoiticai Seorpiae«, 
293 i  Jd  Srnitulam,2<.'i.  Hi*  writing» 
rclalinR  to  Christian  life  and  eccleaiaa- 
tlcal  discipline  :  De  Palienlin,  ,100;  De 
Ormlione,  SiO;  Dt  £aplltmo,S3ii  Dt 
Pmnilenlia,  33H  ;  Ad  UroTem,  JSO  ; 
DeCuUu  Feminarum,!Sii\  Montaniit 
writing»  :  De  Eihnrtntinae  CatlilalU, 
362;  De  Monogamia,  375;  De  Pudi- 
eUia.  3f»0  ;  Dt  Jfjuniit  ttrivtriu»  P§g- 
thicot,  40li:  De  yiri/inibiu  Vetandtt, 
418;  De  Palllo,  423.  His  dogmatic 
and  dogmattc-oontroveraial  treatiaia: 
PreteripUo  advertut  Hi^etieoe,  4SS; 
Adutrtiu HtrmiyenemM^ ;  DeAnima, 


440 ;  Dr  Carme  ChrUU,  i7 

ai^rainsl  the  V-Ientitiian«,  i\ 
polemical  controversiea  with  * 
4H^:    hi»  disputes  with  the  j 

Turtyllianiw,  or  TertulIianoaJH 
jurist,  ii.  203.  ^ 

The&ialonica,  tlie  Church  Ihei» 
by  Paul  and  Silu,  i.  \19,  Pau 
epistle  to  thia  Church,  202 :  Ua 
204.  — 

Tlieudas'»  sedition,  i.  47. 

Timothy,  Haul's  feUow-teboo 
his  Mi  Mian  to  Macptlnnia  i 
266;   ii.  133;    PaiU's  Second  j 
him,  333,  :H4  :  on  the  ranoa 
Firit    £piiiile,   S3S ;    hia 
confinement,  347. 

Titua.  hi»  circuincifion  oppoie. 
i.  llfi;  ii  110;  who  chooiei  \ 
fellow-labourer,  i.  2(56  :  is  th« 
of  an  epistle  from  Paul  to  iheO 
ians.  270.  277  ;   left  at  Crrte^ 
i.  541  ;  epiülle  to  him,  342— M 

ToDRue»,  supernatural  gift  oM 
feast  of  Pentecost,  i.  8 — 2« ;  ICl 

Tradition,  it»  true  use  aiMl  abuse, 
it«  true  and  false  elemenu,  270, 

Trinity,  the  basis  of  the  docB 
»hlppinn  the  Father  throueli 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  56. 

Tychieus,  a  tnissiooarv  asaisti 
i.  328. 

Tyrannu»,  the  rbetoriclui,  i. 

Valentinian  doctrines,  Ii.  48Bt] 

by  Tertullian,  486. 
Veracity,  the  duty  of,  H.  SS. 
Victor,  bishop  of  Home,  ii.  sit 
Virtue»,  the  c&rdinoi,  i.  4%h. 

Zeiu,  th«  tutelar  deit;  oftiji 
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Translated  by  Horace  White, 
M.A.,  LL.Ü.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     6^.  each. 
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ARISTOTLE'S  PollÜOß  and 
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Metaphysics.    Translated  liy 
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M.A.     5  J. 

History  of  Auiinals .    Trans. 
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Organen;  or,  Lo^cal  Trea- 
tises, and  the  Iniroduclion  of 
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3x.  bii.  each. 
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Trans,  by  T.  Buckley,  U.A.     ^s. 

ARRIAK'S  Anabasis  of  Alex- 
ander, together  with  the  Indioa. 
Translate*!  by  K.  J.  Chinnock, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maj»  and 
Plans.     5j. 

ATHENiEUS.  The  Delpnoso- 
pblsta ;  or,  ihe  Hanquct  of  the 
Learned.  Trans.  1^'  I'rof.  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A,    3  vols.     5J.  each. 

ATLAS  or  Classical  Geography. 
22  Large  Coloured  Maps.  Wilh  a 
Complete  Index.   Imp.  8vo.  "js.  Gd. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  HJatorloal 
Works,  indudint;  the  Essays, 
Apophthegms,  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  New  .'\tlnniis,  Jleary 
VIL,  Henry  VIII.,  Eliiabclh, 
Flenry  I'rince  of  Wales,  History 
of  Great  Briiain,  Julius  Cwsar, 
and  Augustus  Casar.  Edited  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A.     jj.  6r/. 

Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  l\dite<l 
by  J.  Dcvey,  M,A.      5(. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  of  the 
^^^^^^  Jand.    Edited 
by  H^^^^B  v^,  6d. 


BASS'S   Lexicon    to   tba  S< 
Testament      2s. 

BAX  S  Manual  of  the  H1e| 
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Students.    By  K,  lielfort  Bax. 

BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHEH, 
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2  vols.     3^.  6r/.  each. 

BEDE'S  (Venerable)  Eocleslas- 
tical  History  of  England.  To- 
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Chronicle.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  Ü.C.L.     With  Map.     jr. 

BELL  (Sir  Charles).     The  Anfr 
tomy  and  PhlJoBoph.y  of  Ei- 
presaion,    as     oonneoteri    ■■"'''' 
the  Fine  Arts.     By  Sii 
Bell,  K.H.     7th  edition,  r 

BERKELEY  (George),  Blahop 
of  Cloyne,  The  "Works  of. 
Edited  by  George  Sampson.  Witb 
Biographical  Inlroduciiun  by  the 
Right  lion.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 

3  vols.     51.  each. 

BION.    See  Thkocritus. 

BJÖRNS ON'S  Arne  and  the 
Fisher  Lassie.  Translated  by 
W.  11.  Low,  M-A.     3J-.  6d. 

BLAIR'S  Chronological  TablM. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.      Comjirr- 
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fiLEEK,  Intrcduction  to  the 
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BREMERS  (Frederika)  Works, 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  4 
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the  original  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
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*,*  This  is  Ihe  copyright  edi- 
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notes 

BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  of 
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to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 

I  Nature ;    tOjjecher  with  two  Dis- 

\  sertationi  on  I'ersonal  Identity  and 

on    the    Nature    of   Virtue,   and 

Fifteen  Sermons,     y,  6tl. 

'BUTLER' a  (Samuel)  Hudlbraa. 
With  Variorum  Nijtes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Portrait,  and  28  Illus- 
trations.    5j. 

or,  further  Illustialed  with  60 

Outline    Portraits.      2   vols.     $s. 
each. 


■I 


C.23SAR.  Oommentariea  on  the 
QaUio  and  Clvü  Wars  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  McÜeville,  II.  A. 

CAMOENS'  Losiad ;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.     An  E\nc  Fn^rTT.  ]' 
Translated  by  W.J,  Mickle.    5th 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Iloiiges, 
M  C.P.    31.  6rf. 

C^RAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 
Naples  under  Spanish  Liuminion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alired  de  Reumont.     y.  6J, 

CARPENTERS    (Dr     W.    B.) 

Zoology.      Revised    Edition,    by 

W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L  S      Wi.h  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.    Vol.1.    6x. 

[  y^  11. 


CARPENTER'S  Mechanical 
PhUoaophy.  Aatrotjomy,  and 
Horology.     iSi  Woodcuts.     5^. 

Vegetable    Phyalology  and 

SyetemaÜG  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E-  Lankestcr,  M.D., 
&c.  Wilh  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts,    bs. 

Animal  Physiology.    Revised 

Edition.  Wilh  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts.     6j. 

CARREL.  HlBtory  of  the 
Counter  -  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Re-estalilishment  of 
Popery  under  Cliarles  II.  and 
James  II,,  by  Armand  Carrel; 
logether  wilh  Fox's  History  of 
Ihe  Rfign  of  James  II.  and  Lord 
Lonsdale's  .Memoir  of  the  Reign 
of  James  11.     Jj.  61/. 

CASTLE  (E.)  Sohools  and 
Masters  of  Fence  from  the 
Middle  .\ges  to  the  End  of  Ihe 
Eighteenth  Century.  Ky  Etjerton 
Castle,  MA.,  F.. S.A.  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography.Illuslraled 
with  140  Reproductions  of  Old 
Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
"^words,  showing  114  Examples. 

CATTPRMOLE'S  Evenings  at 
Haddon  Hall.  W  th  24  En- 
graving.*  un  Si  eel  from  designs  by 
Cattermole,  the  Lett ri press  by  the 
Baroness  de  Caial>ella 


Oi»9I:£US,  TlbuUiiB.  and  the 
VigU  of  Venufl.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.     $.1, 

CELLINI  (Berivenuto).  Me- 
moirs of,  writ!  n  by  Himself. 
Tran.>.laieil    by   Thomas    Ro.scoe. 

y.  (xi. 

CaJRVANTES"  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Manoha.      Muiteux' 
latiun   revised.      2   viil 
each, 


I 


CERVAITTES'  Exemplary 
Novels.  Translnlcil  by  Waller 
K    Kelly,     ii.  6./. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Work«. 
Edited  by  Kr>l)crt  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  with  a  I'reliminary  K^aay 
by  I'rof  VV.  \V.  Sk-al,  M.A.  4 
vi»l.s.     p.  (ui.  each. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862. 
A  Collection  of  tlie  <  iaines  played. 
E<lile>JbyJ.  Liiwcnlhal.     51. 

CHE  VRE  OL  on  Colour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  F"rench  liy  Charles 
Marlcl.  ThJid  E<liiion.  with 
Plates,  5i. ;  or  with  an  addilioaal 
series  uf  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
TS.  6d. 

CHILLINGWGRTH'S  Religion 
of  Proteatanta.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvütion.      'p.  (td. 

CHINA.  PioLorial,  DesciipUve, 
and  HlatorlcaL  With  Map  and 
nearly  loo  Iljimraiiunsi.     5^. 

CHRONICLES  OP  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary  Narra 
lives  of  the  Crusade  of  Kichard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Devizes  and  Geoffrey  deVinsauf; 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  Si.  Louis, 
liy  Lord  John  de  Joinvilie      51-. 

CICERO'S  Oratlona.  Translated 
by  Trof.  C.  Ü.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vob.     5^.  each. 

ri:,4ttef8."?r*.'J#teM  ty  Evelyn 

S.  Shiickbvtrgh.    4  vols.    s'j".  ?a«:h. 
[  Vols.  I.  anil  If.  rea,ly. 

■  On    Oratory   and    Oratora. 

With  Leiters  to  (^uintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
LS.  Watson,  M.A.     51. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

ivination,    Fate,    Laws,   a   Re- 
»lic,    Consulship.      Translated 
Prof.  C    [).  Yonge.  M.A.,  and 
icis  Harham.     5J. 

ioademlcB,  De  Finibus,  and 

:ulan    t^uest'iuQS.      ^"J  V\qI. 

.x).  Yonge.  M.A.     y. 


CICERO'S  Offloea  ;  or.  Moral  ■ 
Duties.  Cato  Major,  an  Essay 
on  OKI  Ai^c;  Litlius,  an  Essay 
on  Friendship  ;  Scipio's  Dreann  ; 
Fjrudoxcs  ;  Letter  to  Qu  jntos  on 
Magistrates.  Translated  by  C  R. 
Edmonds,     y.  bd. 

CORNELIUS    NEPOS.— 5« 

JiTSTIN. 

CLARK'S  (Hughl  Introduction 
to  Heraldry.  18th  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enl.irgcd  by  J.  R, 
Planche,  Rouge  Cri>ix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations,  ^s.  Or 
with  the  lllustration.s  CoUjured, 
15... 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Kasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey,    y-  6d. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Seiiei  of  E:.says  on  Morals 
Politics,  and  Religiun.      3j'.  &/. 

Aids  bo  ReflectloD.,  and  the 

C0.NFF.SSIONS   OF  AN    I.NfJUIRINU 

St'lKir,  tu  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Fai ih  and  the  Btiok 
OF  Common  Prayer..     3T.  6*/. 

Leoture»    and    Notes    on 

Shakespeare  and  other  English 
Poets.    E<3iied  l)y  T.  Ashe    31. 6d. 

—  Biographla  Lltorarla;  to- 
gether with  Two  Lay  Sermons, 
jr.  6rf. 

~'  TablfrTalk  and  Omniana. 
Edittil  by  T.  Ashe,  F.A.     y.  6<L 

MiscellanleB,  iEstbetlo  and 

Literary ;  to  which  is  a<Mcd, 
TtiE  Theory  ok  Life  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.     y.  6,/. 

COMTfi'S  Positive  Philosophy, 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
tWoiöa   by    Frederic    llarri&o&r 


^ 


COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exjx>sition  of 
the  Trinciples  of  the  Cours  de 
Philosophie  Positive.  By  G.  11. 
Lewes.     5^. 

CONDE  S  History  of  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dio 
tlonary.  Containing  Concise 
Noljces  (upwarils  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S  A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  dawn  lö  IS83. 
2  vols.     5^.  each. 

COWPER'S    Complete    Works. 
Edited  by  Robert  Southey.    Illus- 
trated with  45  Engravings.    8  vols. 
3j.  6J.  each. 
I,  to  rV- — Memoir    and    Corres- 

pondeace. 
V.  and  VI. — Püetical  Works. 
VII.  and  VIII,  — Translation    of 

Homer's   Iliad   and 

Odyssey. 

S  Memoira 
ICaitboroiigh. 
Cor^ewondenoe. 
M.A.,   F.k..S. 
Of  John  Wade. 

•/An  A 
Ma*Ibcf.-^lii 
tor.  &/. 
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Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a  Melange. 
With  50  humorous  Illustrations 
by  (Jearge  Cruiksliank.     51. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Punch  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Acconnt  of  its 
Ongin,  &c.  With  24  Illuslra. 
lions,  atid  Coloiirc^l  Plates,  de- 
signed and  er>gravcd  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank,     5/. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Liven  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Palntent. 
A  New  Ediiion,  with  Noies  aixl 
Sixteen  frei>h  Lives.  Uy  Mr&. 
lieaton.     3  vols.     31.  (xi.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  II.  ¥,  Cary, 
M.A.     is.  (yJ. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revi^icd.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxman. 

The  Inferno.  A  Literal  Prose 

Translation,  with  the  Text  of  ih« 
Original  printed  on  the  same  {U^pb 
By  John  A.  Carlylc,  M.D.     V. 

The  Purgatorlo.      \    ' 

Prose  Trari-slaiiou.  «    '' 
prilUcd  un   i):.-  ■- 
W,S.TK»c* 


livered  at  Broad 

Kdiied  by  J.   E. 

.,    ys.  6ii  each. 
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British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  ThiseUon   Dyer,  M.A.     ^s. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALES- 
TINE. Edited  by  Thümas 
Vlright,  M.A.  With  Map  of 
Jeiusolem.     5^. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  FrLnceBs.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebersi.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheira.     y.  6d. 

EDaEWORVH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illusiratinns 
by  L  Speed.    3j.  6</. 

ELZE'S  William  Shakespeare. 
See  Shaküspkare. 


EMERSON'S    Worka.       3   vuls. 

Ijj.  6(/.  each. 
I. — Essays,  Lectvircs,  and  Poems. 
II. — English  Trails,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  uf  Life. 
III.     Sodetyand  Solitude—Letters 
and  Social   Aims  -  Mjscel- 
lanenus     Papers    (hitherto 
unCLilk'cted)  —  May    Day, 
and  other  Poems. 

ELLIS  (G.)  fspeoimens  of  Early 
English    Metrical    Romances. 

■  With  in  Historical  Introduction 
on  the  Rise  and  Projjress  of 
Romantic  Composilinn  in  France 
and  England.  Keviied  Edition. 
HyJ.  O.  Ilalliwell,  h".  U.S.     51. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of 
Magic  Translated  by  William 
Iluwitt.     2  vols.     5J-.  each. 

EPIOTETUS  The  Disooursea  of. 
With  the  Enchfirioion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  MA.     5i. 

EURIPIDES.       A    New    Liiiral 

■  Translation  in  Prose.  By  K.  P. 
Coleiidge,  M.A.    2  vols,    51.  each. 


EUI  ROPIUS.— .?«  JtiSTiN. 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS. 
EcDlpalj»8tioal  History  of.  Frans- 
laied  b/  Re V. C. F. Cruse,  M.A,  5^. 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Oorre- 
spindenoe.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W,  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  Engravings.  4 
vols.     Sj.  each. 

PAIRHOLT'3  Cootume  in  Eng- 
land. A  Ili.'rtory  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
jrd  Edition,  revised ,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

FIELDING'S  AdTentures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    Jj.  6«/. 

History    of    Tom  Jones,   a 

Fotindling.     With  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.    2  vols.    3.'.  6(/.  each. 

Amelia.      With  Cruikshank's 

Illusi  rations      51. 

FLAXM  AN'S  Lectures  on  Soitlp- 
ture.  By  John  Klaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  .ind  53  Plates.     6s. 

FLORENCE  of  WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Con- 
tinuations :  comprising  Annals  uf 
English  History,  Irom  the  De- 
parture of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Transl.ited 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M  A.     S^- 

FOc>'IER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
reapondence  Edited  by  J,  E. 
Kyland.     2  voN.     ^.  6</.  each. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Broad 

mead   Chapel.     Fdited  by  J.    E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     y.  61/  tacli. 

Critical   Essays.     Edited  by 

J.    E.   Ryland.      2  vols.      3^-  bd. 
each. 

Essays:  on  Decirion  of  Cha- 
racter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself:  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Tflste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
I'gion.    y,6/. 

E3aa.^%öv\\.WY.v'fi9,v\^o\jÄTÄ 
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DiKourse  on  ihe  Propaßation  of 
Oristinnity  in  Indin.     jf.  6ti. 

yOSTER'S  Easaya  on  th?  Im- 
provement of  lime.  WiibNovRs 
or  Skkmons  iind  other  E*ieccs. 
y.6J. 

Foaterlana.      Selected  and 

Edited  by  Henry  Ci.  Bohn.    Jr.  6(/. 

GASPARY'S  History  of  Italian 
Lttaraiure.  Translalcd  by  Her- 
mann (jelsner,  M.A.,  Ph. ID. 
Vol.  I.  [Prefiirinj^. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 
Chroniole  of.  -  See  Six  O.  E. 
Chronklt!,, 

OESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertnininß  Moral  Stories  iiivemed 
by  the  Monks.  Tratislalcd  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition  by  Wynnurd  Hoojier, 
B.A.     5f. 

aiLDAS.  Chronicles  oL—Sft  Six 
0.  E.  Chroiiiiks. 

OIBBON'S  Dooiine  and  Pall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Un.nbridjjed,  with  V.i«ioruin 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Mnj»  and 
Ppflrnit.     7  vols.     y.  (ui.  each. 

GELBART'S  History,  Prlnoiplea, 
and  Praclire  of  Banking.  By 
rhe  late  J.  W.  Gilban,  K.R..S. 
New  Edition,  rcvi>eU  by  A.  S. 
Michie.     2  vols,     los, 

OIL  BLAS.  The  Adventm-rfl  r,f. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesagc  by  .Smollett.  With  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Sniirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  (jeorge  Ciuik- 
shank.     6s. 

^GTR  ALDUS  CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Twnslated 
by  Th.  I  oresier.  .M..^.,  and  sir 
R.Colt  Hoaie  Revised Eduion, 
Fdited  by  Thomas  VVng^\,^\.N. , 


OOETIIE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands- 
14  Vols.     jj.  61/.  each 

I.  and  II. — Autobiography   and 
Annals. 
III.—  Faust.      Two     Parts,    com- 
plete.    (*^"wanwick.) 
I       IV — Novels  and  Tales. 
1        v.— Wilhelm  Mebter's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.  -  Conversations   with    Ecker- 
I  mann  and  '■oref. 

VIII. — I>rarn3iio  Works. 
I       IX, — Wilhelm  Mebier'.s  Travels. 
I         X, — Tout   in   Itily,  and  Second 
I  Residence  in  Rome. 

Xr.  — Miscellaneous  Travels» 
XI  I. — Eojly     and      Miscellaneous 

I  c.ttcrs. 
XITI     -Correspnndence  with  Zcller. 
XIV  — Reineke  Fox,  West-Faslem 
Pivan  and  Achilleid. 

GOETHE'S  PaTiflt  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Ilaywurd's  Ptose 
Translation  tsnd  Notes.  Ret'Ued 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.     5^. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Worka.  A  new 
Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibhs.  S 
vol.";.     y.  (xi.  e.ich, 

GRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Oomt  of  Charles  II  Feitel  by 
.Sir  Waller  Scott.  Tiigecher  with 
the  BoscfBRl.  Tracis,  including 
two  not  before  pnblished,  Ac. 
New  Edition,     ^s. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.  A. 

[In  the  prtss. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.   Trans- 

bileii  by  Genrt;e  liurges,  .VI. A.    Jv. 

GREEK.  ROMANCES  of  Palio- 
donis,  Longus,  tind  Achillea 
TatJus--\'iz,  The  Adventures  nf 
Thciigencs  Sl  Chariclea  ;  A  moms 
of  Daphnisand  Chloe  ;  and  Loves  ' 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
\aVeA  \si  VvtN.  ^.  Smith,    M.A. 


Co0aiucä  in  John's  Libraries, 


GREGORY'S  Löttera  on  the 
Evidences,  Do-  irlnes.  &  Duties 
of  the  Cnrisuan  Religion  ]iy 
Dr.  Oünihtis  Ore,  axy.     J.t   6d. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  rdt-niK  o(. 
Edited  l.y  Robot  Bull       3.f.  6</. 

GRIMM'S  TALES  With  ihe 
Noes  of  the  *^irigiinl.  Tr  nslntcii 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hiinl.  With  Inlro- 
ductinn  by  Andrew  Lanfj,  M..\. 
3  vol.«;.     jx.  (id.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel;  ur,  Ger- 
man Kairv  Tales  and  Pnpülar 
Stiirie«^  Containing  ,ij2  hairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Fldyar  Taylor. 
With  niimtrous  Wrxiilcuis  after 
<  George  Cruikslinnk  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     Jj.  6d. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Visconti. 
Translated  liy  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.     y.  dd. 

GUI^  OT'S  HJatory  of  the  Origin 
of  Representative  Government 
In  Europe.  Translated  by  A.  K. 
Scoble.      3j'  6(/. 

History  of  the  English  Re- 
volution of  1640.  Yxova  the 
Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his 
Deaih.  Translated  by  William 
Ifa/Jitt.     3.r.  fki. 

History  of  CiTilisatlon,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Knnnan  Emfiire  to 
the  French  Revuluiion.  Trans- 
l.ited  by  William  Har.lirl,  3  vols. 
jj.  61/.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Misoel- 
laneouB  Works  and  Remains. 
y.6d. 

HARIj WICK'S  Hlatory  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  Ky  ihe  late 
C.  llardwick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Pp'Cter,  M.A.    5j-. 

HAUPPS  Tales.  The  Carav.nn— 
Tlie  Sheik  of  Alexandria-  The 
Inn  in  the  Siies^iari.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  .S.  Mendel,  jr.  W. 


HAWTHORNE'S  Tales      4  voTs. 
3?.  dd.  each. 
I.  — Twicf-tnld    Tales,    and    the 

Snow  Image. 
II.     .'^carlel  Ijfticr, and  the  House 
wiih  ihe  Seven  Gables. 
III.— Trunsforniatioii  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Bbthedale  Ro- 
mance. 
IV. —Mosses  I  mm  an  Old  Manse. 

HAZLITTS  Table-talk.  Essays 
fjn  Men  and  Manners.  Ry  Vi. 
llaililt.     3/.  f-H^. 

Lectures  on  the  Llternture 

of  th^  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
y.  6,/. 

Lectures    on    the    English 

Poets,  and  hjo  the  Fnglish  Comic 
Writers.     3J-.  bd. 

The  Platn  Speaker.  Opinions 

(in  Books,  Men,  and  Thing*,  y.bd. 

Round  Tub  e     3J.  6d. 

Sketches  a  dEseays.    ydd. 

The  Sphrlt  of  the  Age;    or, 

Contemporary  Portraits.  Edited 
by  W.  C'arew  Hazlitl.     3^.  bd. 

BEATON'S  Concise  History  or 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revi.sed 
by  Ciismo  Miinkhouse.     55. 

HEOEL'3  L-otures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  Compleie. 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring, 
C.B.     y.  6</. 

Travel-P  citires.  including  the 

'lour  in  the  Harz,  Norderncy,and 
Bu<jli  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
FrancLs  "^tnrr.  A  New  Edition, 
revistd  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     3.',  6d. 

HELP'S  Life  of  Chrlslopher 
Columbus,  tue  Discoverer  n' 
America.     Bv  's"  AiOR.\a. 


r: 


BliP'B  Life  of  H«ro»n(lo  Oortes, 
in<1  «he  Conqucil  of  Nfexico  2 
JvoJs.     Jj.  6»/-  each. 

Ltf«  of  Pixarro.    3/.  6«/. 

I>lf«  of  Las  Casas  the  Aposil« 
»if  the  Indiei.     Jj.  6./. 

(OBB80N  (E.)  Select  HIb- 
tpifilDoouinen  sofihe  Middle 
▲||ia,Hielud>iii;  the  most  fatuous 
Chariers  reUimg  to  F.ngland,  the 
Fnifiire,  the  Chiitch,  &C.,  iioni 
the  6th  !o  the  14th  Centuries. 
Transl«te<l  (Ti>tn  the  Latn  and 
ediitc)  tiy  Ernest  K.  Hendeison, 
A.B.,  A.M..  Ph.D.     5». 

IFRX    'S  Gtilde  to  English 

|>  Coins,  from  ihc  Cnnnuesl  to  ihc 

»p*es«nt  time.      New  and  revised 

kdition  by  C.   F.  Ke«ry.  M.A., 

F.S.A.     (u. 

HENRY  OP  HUNTINGDON'3 
History  or  üia  Bnglish.  Trans- 
Utcd  Ijy  T    rofcster,  M  A.    $}, 

HSNRT'B '  Matthew)  Kxpoattlon 
of  the  B  ok  ot  tiie  Psalms.     5.'. 

H£LIODORUS.  Theagei  es  and 
Cbariolea.  —  See    CixKKK     Ro- 

.MANCKS. 

HERODOTUS.  Tianslated  by  the 
Kev.  lienr)' Cory,  M..\.     y.6{/. 

Notes  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected Irom  the  l>esi  Commenta- 
tors, By  l».  VV.  Turner,  MA. 
W  ih  Coloured  Map       vf- 

—  Analysis  and  Sonunary  of. 
By  J.  T.  Wheeler      51 

HE8IOD.  CALLIMACHUd.and 
THEOONIS.  Iranslated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     $s. 

HOFFMANN'S  (E.  T.  -  .  The 
Seraplon  Brethren.  Tr>n»laied 
from  the  German  liy  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewir>g.     2  vols.     3Jt.  6(/.  eat-h. 

OGO'ä  (Jabez)  Elemenia  of 
Szperlmental  and  Natural 
Phlloaophy.  Wa\\  tpa  V^qoA- 
vls.     5  J, 


HOLBEIN'S  Oanoa  of  Death 
and  B  tie  Oats.  Upwanlsof  150 
Suhjcci.s,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Inirodmnion  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomii-«;  Frugnall  Dilxlen.     5J. 

HOMER'S  ]llad.  Translated  into 
Knglish  Pre.se  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     SJ. 

Odyssey.    Hynms,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B  A.     5f. 

S^f  also  Cnvvi'BK  ami  PoPR. 

HOOPER'S  {G)  Waterloo:  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon: a  History  of  the  Ca  .  paign 
of  iSr5.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  I'lans.     Jj.  6d. 

The    Campaign  •  f   Sedan; 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  .September,  1870. 
With  (icneral  Map  and  Six  Plans 
of  B.itlle.     3i.  6./. 

HORACE  A  new  literal  Prose 
translation,  by  A.  llamdton  Brycc, 
LL.D-     3s.  6J. 

HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Iltrnani  —  Ruy  Bias — 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F  L.  Slous.     3x.  6rf. 

•  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,  Trans- 
lated by  vaiious  Writers,  now  first 
coUetttd  by  J.    n.  L.  Williams. 

HUMBOLl^T'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated bv  E  C.  One,  B.  H.  Paul, 
aud  W.'  S.  Dallas,  F.  L.S.  5  vols. 
3J.  6J.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  51. 

Personal    Narraiive    of    his 

Travels  to  the  Ec(uin'>ctial  Regions 
of  Americidufing  the  years  1799- 
1804.  Translated  by  T.  Ross.  3 
vols.     5x.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.    Translated 

Vi\  ^.  C.  Ou4  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

\       V- 


• 
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HUMPHREYS'  Coin  Collectors' 
Manual.  By  II.  N.  Ilumphrejrs, 
With  upward»  of  r40  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5J. 
eaclu 

HUNQARY:  its  Hütory  and  Re- 
volution, togelhcf  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     31.  6rf. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Ma- 
molrs  of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  ;  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Rich.ird  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     5T. 

INDIA  BEFORE  THE  SEPOY 
MUTINY.  A  Hclorial,  Da- 
soriptive,  and  Historical  Ac- 
count, from  the  EUirlicst  Times 
to  the  Annexation  of  the  Punjab. 
With  upwards  of  1 00  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map.     51. 

INGULPH'S  ChToniclea  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
CONTJNUATION  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     55. 

IRVINQ'S   (Washington)   Com- 
plate  Works.    1 5  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.     Jy.  &/.  each. 
I.  —  Salmagundi,      Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 
II. — The  Sketch  Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
III. — Bracebriilge   IIjvU,    Abbots- 
lord  and  NewsteatI  Abbey. 
IV. — The  Alharobra,  Tales  of  a 

Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle  of  the   Conquest 
of  Granada,    legends  of 
the  Conriucsl  of  Spain. 
VI.&  VII. —Life    and    Vovages   of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
f)anions. 
Vn  I. —Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 
Prairies- 


Irving's  Works  emtintud. 
XI. —  Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wollert'8 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies    and    Miscella* 
neous  Papers. 
XII.-XV.—Life  o(  George  Wash- 
ington.    4  vols. 

Llite   and   Letters.     By  hb 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.    2  vols, 
y-  6(/.  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     S!. 

JAMES'S  (Q.  F.  R.)  Life  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  3  vols. 
3J.  (k/.  each. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Louia 

XIV.     2  vols.     Jj.  6d.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (  Mrs.  )  Shak»- 
apeare's  Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women ;  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  H  istorical .  By  M  rs.  J  ameson. 
3r.  M. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Doga. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.     51-. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  th« 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Retgn  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Piotectoraie.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits,     ^s,  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.     With  6 
Portraits.     5^. 

JOHNSONS  Lives  of  the  PoeU. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols.     3i.  6d.  each. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavlus).  The  Works 
uf.  Whislon's  Translation,  re- 
vise* I  by  Rev.  A.  K.  Shilleto,  M.  * 
With  Topographical  and 
graphical  Notes  by  Colone 
C.  W.  WU?«t\,  Vw.c:.^.  s 
\        jj,  W.  ta.dcv. 


4 
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JOYCES  SolenUflc  Dialogues. 
Willi  numerous  WuikIi'uis      y. 

JTJKES  BROWNE  (A.  J  ).  The 
Building  of  the  British  lale^: 
a  Siuily  in  Ijeoßraphicnl  Kvolu 
tirm.  lUuslraicd  i>y  numerous 
Mau^atid  Woiidctils.  and  Edition, 
revised,  7.».  f>d. 

Student's    Handbook     of 

Physical  Geology^  Wiih  nu- 
iTiprous  Diagrams  and  Illaslra- 
lions.  2nd  Elution,  much  en- 
largfd,  7 J,  6</. 

The  Stude-t's  Handbook  of 

Historical  Oeology.  Witli  nu- 
merous 1  liagrams  and  Illuatra- 
tion«.     6f. 

JTTLIAN,  the  Emperor     Contain- 
ing ( Ircgiry  Natianzen's  Two  In- 
vi:ciives   and    l.ilianus'    Miinoiiy, 
will)  Julian's  extnnt  Theosophicaj 
'trks.      Translated    by   C.    W- 
"King,  M  A.     5J. 

JUSTIN.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EÜTROPIUS  Transiaitd 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Waison,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  SUL- 
PICIAandLUOILIUS,  Trans- 
lated by  I..  Evan.s,  M.A-     %s 

JONIDS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Noies  ijf  WrxidfiiU's  Edition,  and 
impxirtanl  Additions  2  vols.  JJ-öa'. 
each. 

KANT  S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.     5^. 

Prolegomena   and  Meia- 

phybloalFoundatioi  BofNatural 
Science.  Translated  by  E.  iJelfort 
Tlax,      Sj.  I 

KEIGHTLEY'S    (Thomas)  My-  I 
thology  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italy,      41)1    Edition,   revi.sed    by 
Leonard  Schmi\x,  rY\.\)  ,  L.V..\i,  \ 
With  12  Plates  from  tYie  \aü<\>ie. 


KEIGHTLEY'S     Talry     Myth- 
ology, illusir Alive  of  the  Komancc 
nnd  Su|i€rstilion  of  Various  Coun- 
tries.       Revised     Edition,    with  I 
Frontispiece  by  CruiU-hank,     51. 

I«A  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated iiii'i  Engli.sh  Verse  by  F.Iiuir 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  No;es 
by  |.  VV.  M,  Gibbs.    is.  U. 

LAMARTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists  Translated  by  W.  T. 
Ry'ie.      3  vols.     3^.6//.  each. 

History  of  the  Restoration  j 

of  Monarchy  In  Prance  (a  Sequel 
10  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols,     3r.  (id.  each. 

History  of  the  Prench  Re- 
volution of  1848.     y.  6r/, 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Eliana.     Coiaiilete  E<lition. 

Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth.     3^.  6c». 

Memorials   and    Letters    ol 

Charles    Lamb.       Hy    .Serieant 
Talfourd.     New  E<lition,  revised, 
by  W.    Catew  llazlitt.     2  vols.l 
3/.  bii,  each. 

LANZI'S  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  from  the  I'eriod  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Hii\e  Ans  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Translated  by  Thomas  Foscoe. 
3  vols.     3J'.  bd.  each. 

LAPPENBERG'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kinga,  Translated  by 
B,  Thorpe,  F.,S..\.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2  vols. 
3j   bd.  each. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING, 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Fuscli.  Eililcil 
by  k.  Wornum.     5/, 

L.EONÄRD0    DA    VINOI'S 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


With  a  Life  of  Leonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numeruus 
rial  es      3  J. 

LELAND'S  Itinerary.   Edited  by 

Laurence  Gonnme,  F.S.A.  Vol.  L 

[///  the  Pr&ss. 

LEPSnJS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Slual  Tr.-insliOed  by  L.  and 
|.  B.  Horner.     Will»  Mups.     $s. 

LESSINO'S  Dramatlo  Works, 
Complfte.  Editeri  !iy  p'.rnesl  Bell, 
M.A  Willi  ]V[einoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
3j.  ftd.  fach. 

Laokoon,   Drama tlo  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  of 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
laied  by  E.  C.  Beosley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  l>y  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  r^aokoon  group,     jj.  (xi. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammar  o« 
AsTkOLOr.Y  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating N.itivitics,  by  Zadkiel.  y. 

LnrrS  HUtory  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmoiids, 
and  others.     4  vols.     51.  each. 

LOCKE'S  Phlloaophloal  Works, 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
Jr.  6t/.  each. 

Life  and  Letters:    By  Lord 

King.     y.  (mI. 

LOCKHART  (J.  <3,.)—See.  Burns. 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  IlluBtrious 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Porlraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  wi'h  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies nnabridged.  8  vols.  5J. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S   Poeüoal 
Works.    With  24  full-page  Wood 
Engravings  ;ind  a  Portrait.    "51. 
Prose  Works.    With  t6  full- 
Wood  Engravings.     5^* 


LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natural 
Histoi-y.  Revised  edition,  by 
\V.  S.  Dallas.  F.LS.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  IlUis.     Jr. 

LOWNDES"  Bibllograoher'8 
Manual  of  Engllah  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  H.  G. 
Bohr».  6  vi'h.  cluth,  51.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  a/.  2j, 

LONG  CIS     Daphnla  and  OblOG. 

--Äc-liREKK  ROMANCt:S. 

LUCAN'S  Pbarsalla.  Translated 
liy  H.  T.  r<iley,  M.A.     5^. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Coda,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Howard  Williams,  M.A.     3jr. 

LUCRETIUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  ].  S.  Watson,  M.A.     Sr. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  William 
Ilazlitt.    is.  6i/. 

Autobiography.  —See 

MlClIELEP. 

MACHIAVELLI'S  History  of 
Plorenoe,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonaruh,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelh.     ys.  6d. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  .-account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
und  Laws,  \Iaritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda,  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.    5J-. 

MANTBLL'3  (Dr.)  Petrifaotlons 
and  their  Teachings.  With  nu- 
merous illustr.Ttive  Woodcuts.  6s. 
—  Wonders  of  Geology.  Sth 
Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  FG.S,  With  a  coloured 
Geological     Map    of     EnsU»-' 
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An  Alphabetical  List  of  Books 


IfAMSOm.  The  Batzothed : 
häne  a  Translation  of  '  I  Pru- 
metsi  Spcisi.'  By  Alessandro 
Maoioni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
enti.     S/v 

IffARCO  POLO'S  Travel« ;  the 
Tr«n»Ution  i.>f  Marsdeii  revised 
Itjt  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     %i. 

SdARRTAT'S  (Capt.  RN.) 
M«st«rmaa  Ready.  Wiih  93 
Wiimlcuts      Jj.  6</. 

-  Mlasloa ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa. 
Illajitraled  by  Gillierl  and  Daiziel. 

Pints  aDd  Thrde  Gutters, 

With  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Ciarksun  Slanfield, 
R.A.     is.  bd. 

Prlvatearam&n.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Stwl.     3».  6a 

SatUers  In  Oanada.    10  En- 

gnvinits  by  Gilbert  and  Daliiel. 

y  6rf. 

Poor  Jack.      With  16  Illus 

traiions  after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.     jr.  bd. 

P«t«r  Simple.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     3^.  hd. 

MldahJpnmn  Easy.    With  8 

full  pa^c  Illustrations.     3^.  bd. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  I'roso,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
Works  of  Kni^lish  Poets,  and 
other  sources,     "js.  d/, 

MARTINEAUS  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  jgoo- 
1815.     3 J.  6(/. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,  a.d.    1815-46.     4  vols. 
3j.  6rf.  each. 

See  Comte'sPosHivt  Philosophy. 

^MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English 
History,  from  ilie  Year  1235  lo 
1271.  Translated  by  V^cv.  \.  X. 
Giies,  D.C.L.     3  vols,    s»»  e«^- 


MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowera  of  History, 
from  the  lieginning  of  the  World 
to  A.I  J.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D, 
Vonge,  M.A.    2  vols.     5^.  e*ch. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wei- 
Ilngton  and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.     5^, 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  184z. 
3  vols.     Jr  6rf  each. 

MICHAEL  ANQELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  and  Quatre- 
merc  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Enjjravings  on  Steel.     5J. 

MIOHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Hailitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  (if  Notes.     35.  61/. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
y.ed. 

MIGNET'S  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
p.(>d. 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibl«. 
y  6J. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
PhUosophloally  lUustraled,  from 
the  Kail  of  the  Rom.in  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
31-.  6J.  each. 

MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  y.  6J. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomeiy,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Ti.-dci's  V'erl»al  Index 
to  all  the  Poems  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with -120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
\       V*j  W.  Uatvcy.     2  vols.      3f.  bd. 


Contained  in  Bo/m's  Libraries. 


fMITPORD'S  (Mlaa)  Our  Village. 
Sketches  of  Rural  Cbaracler  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.     2  vols.     y.  GJ.  each. 

MOIiIERE'S  Dramatic  Works. 
A  new  Translation  in  Knglish 
Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  3  vols, 
Jjr.  6d.  each. 

MONTAQU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  WotUey 
Montagu.  Ediled  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Whainclillc'.s  K<li- 
tion,  and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  levised, 
wilh  5  Porlrails.    2  vols.    $s.  each. 

MONTAIQNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C 
llazlilt.  New  Edition.  3  vols, 
jj.  dd.  each, 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  of 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  I'ritchard, 
A  M.     2  vols.     y.  6ii.  each. 

MOTLEY  {J.  L).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 
By  John  Latbrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duclioD  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols     y.  GJ.  each. 

MOBPHY'S  Grames  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  (iames 
played  by  the  American  Champion, 
wilh  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J .  Lowenthal.     5J. 

MUDIE'S  British  Birds;  or.  His- 
tory uf  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
Kritish  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Mai  tin.  Wilh  52  higiires 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  ol 
Eggs.     2  vols. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  HE- 
ROES of  GREAT  BRITAIN ; 
or,  Calemlar  ii(  Victory.  Being  a 
Recoid  of  British  Valour  anrl  Con- 
quest by  Sea  and  Land<  on  ever)- 
day  in  the  year,  fioni  the  time  of 
William  ihe  Conqueror  to  the 
Battle  of  Inkermann.  Hy  Major 
Johns,  K.M.,  and  Lieut.  P.  II. 
Njfo}^,  jv.M.    2d  Portraits,     its. 


NEANDER  (Dr.  A,).  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  dennan 
byJ.Torrey.    10  vols.  3i.6(/.  each. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
Dlumenthal.     3^.  6el. 

History  of  the  Plabtlng  and 

Training  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  Apostles.  TiansUted  by 
J.  K.  R J  land.  2  vols.   Jr.  6«/.  each. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Jacobi.  Translated  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     3.r.  ö«/.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

In  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
inclu'iing  Light  in  Dark  Pltces. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Kyland.     y.  td. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelimgs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Hoiton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen Lied  by  Thomas  Curly le. 
Ss. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Criesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  f'arallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Inlrofiuclion  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  emjiicnl  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
jftl  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Trto  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.     5J. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  scpa 
ralely,  price  2S. 

NICOLINI'S  Hlstoiy  of   the 

Jesuits :    their  Oiigin,    Progress, 

Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  S 
Piirlraits.     5J. 

NORTH  iR.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
1  Ion. Francis  Nurth,  Baiun  Guild- 
(oiri,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr  John 
North.        By    *^^^    Hiivv.    V-f-— 
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^Woprapky  of  the  Author.     Edited 
l>y  Aui^MSlMfi  lrssopp,I>  D.  .^vols. 

NHQENT'S    /l.ord)    Momoriala 

tot  Hampden,  hla  Party  and 
Times.  VV  ih  a  Memoir  of  the 
Aiilhi>r,  :in  A>iti->gn»ph  T^ellcr,  an<l 
Pof  trail.  SI- 
CK LEY  (8.»  Hlalory  of  the 
Saracens  and  their  Cotquesta 
In    Syria.    Pe-^ala,  and    Egypt. 


By  Simon  Ocklry,  H.  D.,  ProtVsstH 
of  Arabic  in  «nc  UnivcTMcy  of 
C(Un>>ikilge.     3.C.  fni 

MAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Bploa:  ihc  .'^lories  uf  ihe  Kama- 
VANA  ami  the  .Maiiabharata. 
Ry  fiilin  ("iiniply.'tl  Oman,  I'rin- 
cipa)  I  »I  Kh.ilsi»  Cullei^c,  Anirit^ar. 
With  Notes,  Ap|ieriilices,  and 
liluMraliiinK.     3/.  &/. 


ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Eocl© 
BlaftUcal  History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Transliitcd  by 
T,  P<if ester.  M.A.  To  which  i» 
■xAAcA  the  Chronici.k  of  St. 
EvBOiM.r.     4  vols.     5J.  each. 

OVID'S  Worka.connplete.  Literally 
translait'H  into  Pi  ose.  3  vols. 
55.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Augufte 
Molinicr  by  C  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
l^dilion.     3J.  6rf 

PATJLra  pr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Qreat.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  Is  appended 
Alfred's  Anui.o-Sa.xon  Version 
OP  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  inlcrpagcd,  Notes, 
and  an  Angi-o-Sa-M^n  CJram.mak 
an<l  G1.0S.SARV,  by  B.  Thorpe,  5.r. 

PAUSANIAS"  Desc'ipüon  of 
Greece.  Ncwty  translated  by  A.  R 
^hillclo,  M.A.     2  vols.     Sj.  cath. 

CARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Cl«ed.     Edited  \»?  Y.,  \*a.\^c.tA, 

4.     Y' 


PEPYS'  Diary  aod  Ccreapond- 
ence.  Deciphered  by  the  Re». 
J.  Smith,  M.  \..  from  the  original 
Sh'iriliand  .MS.  in  the  Pepyfian 
Ubraiy.  Edited  Ky  Lord  Bray- 
brookc,  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravinRs.     5^^.  each. 

PERCY'S  Rel'quea  of  Ano  ent 
English  Poetry.  With  xt\  E^«.iy 
on  .Ancifni  Minstrels  and  a  tJlcs- 
Miry  Edited  by  J.  V  Prilch.vd, 
A  M.     2  Vtils      31.  fj</.  each. 

PERSnJS.— 5«  Ju  VENAL. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Til 
umpha  and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
vatious  Hand«.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  C'amptiell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings,    5.1. 

PHILO  -  JDD.ffilJS,  Works  of, 
Transrateil  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Voiige, 
M.A.     4  vols.     5^.  each. 

PICKERING'S  Hlatoiry  of  the 
Races  of  Man.  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distriliuiion.    With  An 

ANAt^YTICAl.    SV^O^'SIS    OF   1  UK 

Natur  At.  History  or  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  1 2  coloured  Plates.  Jr. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Pnjse 
by  Dauson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore.     51. 

PLANCHE.  History  of  Britteh 
Coatume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centuiy.  By  J.  K.  Planche, 
Somcrscl  Herald.  With  upwards 
of  400  Illustrations.     51, 

PLATO'S  Works.    Literally  trans- 
lated,    wi<h     IntrMluction     and 
Notes.     6  vols.     5^.  each. 
L — The    Apology   nf   Socrates, 
Crito,  PhiEdo,  CiorKias,  Pro- 
isgurns,  Phixjdrus,  Thewtelus, 

\Y.\i'Ä\>i-vjVnQt^,  l..i«.is.      Trans- 


Pl  \  ro's  Works  cottlintied. 

II — The  Kepublic.  Timftus,  and 
Criuas.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 

III.— Meno,  Euthydemus,  The 
Sophist,  Sialesman,  Cralylu.>i, 
Parmeni  l^s,anil  ilie  Hanquet. 
Translated  by  t  r.  Burges. 

IV. — Fhilebus,  Charmiiies  Inches, 
Menexenus,  llippias.  Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  Thc- 
nges,  Rivals,  Hipparchu.s, 
\linos,  Clitopho,  Epislle*. 
Translated  by  G.  IJur^es. 
V. — The  Laws.  Translated  by 
CJ.  Bürge«. 

VI.— The  Doubtful  Works  Trans- 
lated t>y  G.  Uiirges. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogue«.    With  Analytical 
Inriejc.     By  A.  Day,  I.L.D.     ^s. 

PLAUT CrS'S  Comedies.  Trans- 
lated l.y  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.     5^.  each. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History. 
Translated  by  the  late  John 
BosiocU,  M.D.,  F.R  S.,  and  H  T. 
Riley,  M.A.     6  vols.     5.r.  each. 

PLINY.  The  Letters  of  PUny 
the  Yoiirger.  Meltnoth's  lran.s- 
lation,  revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     5^. 

PLOTINU3,  Select  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Toiphyry's  Plo- 
tinus.  li'-'iled  by  (J.  R.  S.  Mead. 
ß.A.,  M.R,A..S.     5J. 

PLUTARCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. ,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    ^s.  bd.  each. 

Morals.  Thcnsnphical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King.  M.A. 

Morals.       Ethical    Essays, 

Translated    by    the    Rev.    A.    R. 
abiUeto,  M.A.     5j. 


POETRY  OP  AMERICA.  Se- 
lections fiom  One  Hundred 
Amrrican  I'ocis,  from  1776  to 
1S76.     Ry  W.  J.  Linton.     3s  6d. 

POLITICAL    CYOLOPJEJDIA. 

A  Dictionary  nf  T'oluical,  Con- 
stiiutioiial,  Sta.istic.il,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge  ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Relerencc  on  subjects  of 
Civil  .\dininistration,  I'olitical 
Economy,  Finance.  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 ' 
vols.     3.V.  Gti.  each 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Niilts,  by  Robert 
Cirmth-ers  With  numerous  Illus 
trations.     2  vols.     y.  each. 

Homer's  Hiad.      E<?ited    \»y 

ihc  Rev.  J,  S,  Walton,  MA. 
lUusira  ed  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxmxn's  Designs.     5.r. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with   the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  llymns, 
«ic  ,  by  01  her  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Waison,  M.A. 
\Vith  the  entire  Scries  of  Flax- 
roan's  Designs.     5-'- 

Life,   including   many   of  his 

Letters.  By  Robrrt  Carruthers, 
With  numerous  Illuslrallons.     ^s. 

POUSHKIN'S  Prose  Tales;  The 
Captajn'.s  Daughter — Dnubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  ."Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl — The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Sturm — The  Post- 
master —  The  CoBin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  Egyptian  Niijhts— 
Peter  the  Cireat's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     Jt.  6J. 

PROPERTIUS.  Translated  i»y 
Rev  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon.  M.A., 
and  accomf>anied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
3s.  6rf. 

PROVERBS.  Handbook  of.  Con 
taining   au   entire    Republication 
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Foregn  Lam^ruages  luid  k  com- 
pleteAlphalieticai  Indrs;  in  which 
a/e  intffiduccH  large  additions  as 
well  of  I'roverhn  as  of  Sajirgs, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
Cuilectcd  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     St. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Coniprisii\g  Krench, 
Italian,  Germanj  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Ponuguesc,  and  Danish.  With 
I  English  I  ranslations  &.  a.  General 
Index  ljy  n.  (;   Bohn      5j. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  oihtr  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
arc  added,  an  Introduclnry  Lecture 
on  Pi  >l  I  cry  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engravrtl  Lisi  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5^^. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illusirati(>ns,  \Os.  6d. 

PROUT'8  (Father) Rellques  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.  Copyright  edition  with 
the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions.  New  issue,  with  21 
Etchings  by  D,  MacJise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     5^. 

(yUINTILIAN'S   Institutes  of 

Oratory,    or    Education     of    an 

Orator.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

.S.  Waison,  M.A.     2  vols.     51. 

each. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatio 
Works.  A  metrical  Engliüh  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  vols.     3J.  6(/.  each. 

RANKE'S  History  of  th^  Popes, 
ihcir  Cliutch  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  ConHicis  with  J'ro- 
testantism  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  TransUtwl  \j"j  t. 
Foster.     3  vols.     Js.  bd.  eac\\. 


BANKE'S  Hlatory  of  the  Latin 
and  Teuionlo  NatloDS,  1494- 
1514.    Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworth. 

Hlatory  of  Seirvla   and  the 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  M  rs,  Kea. 
is.  tid. 


REUMONT  (Alfred  de). 

Ca  RA  FAS. 


See 


RECREATIONS  In  SHOOTING. 
By  •  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wooil  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A  Cooper,  R.A.     Jr. 

RENNIE'S  Insect  Arcbitecture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustiations.     y. 

REYNOLD'S  ( Sir  J  )  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H.W.  Beechy. 
2  vols.     y.  6>/  each. 

RICARDO  on  the  Princlplea  of 
Polliica.1  Eoonomy  and  Taxa- 
tion. Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gönner, 
M.A.     55. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Levana,  ii  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autiobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.     31.  bd. 

Flower,   Fruit,   and   Thorn 

Plecea,  or  the  Wedded  Life.Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnappel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     3J.  td. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 
nals of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Ci^untries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.  I».  1201. 
Ttaaslatcd  by  U  T,  Riley.  M.A. 
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Contained  in  Bo/tn's  Libraries. 


ROGER  OF  WENDOVERS 
Flowers  of  Bj.vory,  com  rising 
the  Hislory  of  England  from  ihe 
Descent  ij  ibc  Saxoos  to  A.D. 
i235,foniierlyascrihe(f  to  M^itthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C  L.     2  vols.     5/.  each. 

ROME  In  the  NINETEEKTH 
CENTURY  Containing  a  com- 
plete .\ocount  of  I  he  KoIds  of  the 
Ancient  C  ity,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Moiiem  Times.  Bj-C.  A.Eatoa. 
With  34  Sleel  Engravings  2  vols. 
5>.  each. 

See  BtJRN  and  DVKR. 

ROSOOE'S  {W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
ficate of  Leo  X.     Final  edition, 
revised    |jy   Thomas    Roscoe.      2 
^  vols.    3<.  6</.  each. 

Life  of  Loreozo  de'  Medici, 

called  '  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  il'c.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  bis  Son.     3J.  6J. 

RUSSIA  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
a  vols.     y.  6d.  each- 

SALLUST.  FLORUS.  and  VEL- 
LEIU8  PATERCULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  .M.A. 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translaied 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3^.  6J. 
each  : — 

I.  —  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

War. 
II.—  History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Meiherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  uf  Antwerp,  and 
the  I  li!,lurliaccesin  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Heary  IV. 


Schillkk's  Works  cfmiimuJ. 

III. — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Sttiart, 
Maid  of  Orleaiis,  Bride  ot 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  la  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre- 
IV. —  Robtiers  {  with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fieaco, 
Ix>vc  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  S^^iort 
of  Divinity. 

The     Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays,  .^tbetical  and  Philo- 
sophical. 
VII.—  Wallenstein's    Camp,    Pic- 
colomini    and    Death    of 
Wallenstein,  William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correapondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1S05.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmilz.  2  vols.  33-.  6ä. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
latetl  b>'  the  Kev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     y.  61/. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literatiue,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translateil  from  thcGerman.  3^.6«/. 

^ —  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  History.  Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson,     y.  6<i. 

Lectures  on  Modem  History. 

together  with  the  Lectures  entitled 
C;*;sar  f.nd  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginnmg  of  our  History.  Trans- 
laiel  by  L.  Purcell  and  K,  H. 
Whitetock.     y.  6,4. 

.bathetic  and  Mlscellaneoua 

Works.      Translated    b\    E.     ^ 


^ 
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SCHLEGEL  t  A.  W  )  Lectures 
on  Dmriifttlc-Artar-dLlterature. 
TimiOiUfil  by  J;  Hlatk.  Ufvi-.rJ 
KriiiMin,  t>y  the  kcw.  \.  J.  W. 
MnrriHun,  M.A.     J.«.  6(A 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Pom- 
fold   Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufllolent  Reason    anri  On  the 
WtU  In  Nature.     Translated  hy 
'M''"''''n<>!  Hillclininii.      ^s. 

Etaays.     Selected  and  Trans- 

lalcd.  Wiih  a  Hi\)^r;ipliicai  Inlro- 
(luctian  and  Sketch  dT  his  i'hilo- 
sophy,  l)y  K-  Bflfori  Hux.     5/. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translnted  hy  A.  Ifenfrey. 
With  coloure  I  Mnp  of  the  (leo- 
Kr.i|)hy  of  Planls.     55. 

SCHÜMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  )jy  August  Kei.ssniann. 
Tran.slati.d  hy  A.  L.  Alger.    3X.  (yii. 

Early  Letters   Urijjin.iJlypnb- 

blishcd  hy  his  Wife.  Translaled 
by  May  Hc-rlierl.  With  a  I'reface 
by    Sir    (Jeorge    Grove,    D.C  L. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
is.  bd. 

Minor  Esaays  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Transited  hy  A.  .Stewart, 
M.A.     5j. 

SHAKESPEARES  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  .Shakespeare's  I'lays.  By  Dr, 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Tran.slated  l)y 
L.  Dora  Schmitju  2  vols,  y,  fnl. 
each, 

SHAKESPEARE  (WlJUam).  A 
Liii:rary  Bidgraphy  by  Karl  Elxe, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  TrAnslated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmilz.     5^. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  Hiatory  of 
Egypt,  froin  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Aralj-;, 
A,l>.   640.      By    Samuel    Sharpc. 

\Jl  Maps  and  upviards  o^  ^qo  \VV\is- 
ftmtive  Woodcuts.  2vo\s.  ^j.eacXv. 


SHEREDAWS      r  maldc ' 
Ciitiipleie.     With  Li'ebyC. 
y.  M. 

SISMONDTS    History  of   the 
Litisrataie    of    tde    South    o^h 
Europe.     Translate-»  i>y  Thonia^f 

KohCDO.     2  vols.     3 J.  6./.  each.    ^^ 

SEX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES:  viz.,  Asser's  Lir-F.  o« 
Al.FKKI>ANr)THECHRONICLRSoi 

Ethe  weri>.  Gil  i>As,  Nkn.sius 
Gropfrey  of  MoNMorrii,  anij 

RirHARfl   OF  C  IRENCPSTKI 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Odes,  O.CL. 

SYNONYMS  and  ANTOl 
or    Kin  red   Word»    and 
Opposite!,   Collected  anrl 
wasted  liy  Ven.  CJ.  Smith,  M,, 
Rf-vised  Ediiiim.     ^s. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  "Wealth 
Natlons.     Edited   by  E    Bclfoil 
Bax,    2  vols    is,  ö(/<  each. 

Theoryof  Moral  SentlmentsJ 

with  his   Kssny  on  the   First  Vnt^ 
million  n[  Lan(roages;  to  which  ; 
ad'i^d  a  Meninir  of  the  Author 
Diigald  Stewart.     yifuL 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modem  History;  from  the 
Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations 
to  the  close  ol  the  Amcncan  Kr- 
volution.     2  vols.     31.  6^.  each. 

Lectures  on  the  Frenoh  Re- 
volution.   2  vols.     jr.  6</.  each. 

SMITH'S  (  Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture.    2nd  Edition.     51. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  of 
Roderick  Randocn.  With  short 
Memoir  and  BiMir^aphy,  and 
Cruikshank'.<i  Illustrati<jns.    3.r.  (td. 

Adventures   of   Peregrine 

Pickle,  in  which  are  included  the 
Memoirs  of  a  [..ady  of  Quality. 
With  Biblirnjraphy  and  Cruik- 
<,t\a.aV:'s  Illustrations,  avols.  j».6r/. 
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Wood.    pL 

Z^ii>  at  Waaler,  ad  the  Rk 


' i  -I  ""•i(i  ir  ■IUI,  ill 

ACi»iiffiw  «4  Gmm»  bIiscA  k 


lifewntiEa  la  hs  Lcttos. 

I         SOZOMEirS  TTrirlriil.iJI.Bl  CT«. 

I  toiy.     Cuwijanhig  a  Hisfatj  of 

L  the  Qmrdi  froa  A-ik.    3x4-410. 

^^  Translited  from  ihe  Greek.    To- 
^H  ge'htrr  \rirh  tbe  Ecx::.SstASTiCAi. 

^^^'Hl^TORT  or   PHtLOSTOKCIirS,  2S 

^^ftephomised  by   Photias.      Tians- 
^Chted  fiom  rhe  Gredc  by  Rev.  E. 
Walford,  M-A.     5f. 

SPINOZAS  Chief  Works.  Tranv 
laleil,  with  Inirodoction.by  R.  IL  M. 
Elwes.     2  voU.     5^.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 

"'rof  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 

'  Dutch    and    Flemiah    Schools. 

By  George  Stanley.     51. 

^STARLING'S  (Misa)  Noblo  IX  eda 

Of   Women;     or,     Examples    of 

I'Female  Courage,    Fortitude,  and 

T  Virtue.     With    14  Steel  Eugrar- 


STOCSEtARZMTS 
OwiiHil.  AH«dfcoA»t<i» 
SkiMy  «I  Ac  SrtMM  Nr  fÜBflr 
expowMts.     &«ied  by  C  V 

WoodoMs.     N«v  EAioft,  rH>tv»l 
t>w>«gfcot.     5". 

and  H.  C^    liimAi>«s_      t  «v^tk 
5*.  ca^ 

8TBICKI.ANDS  ;AsaeBk  IJt« 
of  tb«  QvMefiS  of  Knfllkai.  fttMa 
ibe  NotmaB  Coa^vesL  RrcianI 
Editioa.   With  6  P«>lU«it)>  ««»k. 

5r.  each. 

Llfeof)feryQQM»ofSM>^ 

2  Tuls.    5/.  eadi. 

UvesofUMTttdorauidSlaMl 

Prtnoesses.     Wsih  IXntrttft.     )N 


STUART  and  RBVIilTS  AM- 


; 


SITETONIUS'  Uveaof  tbeTwelve 
Oteaan  and  Lives  of  the  Oram- 
mKriftOB.  The  tianMatiun  of 
Tbomson,  rcvijcd  by  T.  Forester. 

SULLY.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke 
of.  Prime  ^lini^(er  to  Henry 
the  Great.  Trnnsluted  from  the 
French.  With  4  fortruils  4  vols. 
is.  (si.  tach. 

SWIFT'S  Proae  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scoii.  With  n.  Hio- 
irraphical  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Tlorj.  \V,  F..  H.  Lecky,  M.  P. 
With  Portraits  iR>\  Fcic&imiles. 
1 1  vols.      3».  6r/.  each. 

[reis.  I.-IV.ttady. 
I. -Edited    liy    Temple    Scott. 
With   a    Hiojrraphical    In- 
irnduclicin    by   the    Right 
Hon.   W.    E.   n.  Lecky, 
M.  P.      Containing :  —  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  Battle 
of  the   Hook.s,   .and   other 
early  works. 
II.     Thcjournal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland.M.A. 
With  2  I'ortruiis  of  Stella, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  one  of 
the  Letters. 
III.&  IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church.      Edited  by 
Temple  Scott. 
v.  — Historical    and    Political 
Tracts  (Knjjlish).     Edited 
by  Temple  Scott 
VI 11.— Gulliver's  Travels.      E.lited 
by  Vf.   R    Dennis.      With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 
The  Order  and    contents  of 
the  rcniüining  volumes  will 
probabl)  be  as  follows  : — 
n  &VII.— Historic.<il  and  Pui-lical 
Tracts.  (Irish). 
IX. — Contributions    to   the   '  Ex- 
aminer,' 'Taller,'    '.Spec- 
tat<if.'  &c. 
X.— Hjiiurlcal  Writings. 
•— Liier*ry  F,!,sayi.  and  P.\hUo- 


STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B. )  Uncle  Tom'« 
Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly. 
Wiih  Inlrnductnry  Remarks  by 
Rev.  f.  .Sherman.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     3r- &f, 

TACITUS.  TheWorkBOt  liter- 
ally translated.     2  vols.     5r.  each. 

TALES  OF  THE  GENH;  or. the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  H  ram,  the 
Son  of  Asmar.  Translated  fmin 
the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  Morell. 
Numerous  Woodcuts  and  12  Steel, 
Engravings,     ^s. 

T  AS  SO' 3  Jerusalem  DeUvered. 
Translaltd  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engraving^  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston,     is. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  wiih 
Pr.iycrs  containing  theW^hole  Duty 
of  a  Christian  an<1  the  parts  of  De- 
votion fitted  to  all  Occasions  and 
furnished  for  uU  Necessities.  3J.6</. 

TEN  BRINK.— Ät<r  BRINK. 

TERENCE  and   PHiEDRUS. 

Liierally  translated  byll.T.  Riley. 
M.A.    To  wh  chisadded,  .Smart's 

MEfRICALVRRSIONOl'  Ph^DRI'S. 

5'- 
THEOCRITUS.  BION.  MOS- 
CHUS, and  T  Y  RTiE  US.  Liter- 
ally  ir.\nslaled  by  the  Rev.  j. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     5?. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  (rom  A.O. 
332  to  A.D.  427;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  Translated  from 
the  Greek.     Sj. 

THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans ;  its  Causes,  and  its 
Consequences  in  hngland,  Scot, 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent, 
Translated    by    Wdliam     IJazltft. 


THUCTDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
nealaa  ^War.  Literally  translaiwi 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

.  An  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     With  Chronological  Table  of 
Events,  Jtc.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Tree- 
use  on  Wines:  iheir  Origin, 
Nature,  and  ^^arielies.  Wilh  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  Viticulture  and 
Vinificauon.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi- 
chuui,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.). 
Illustrated.     5^. 

UBES  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufiio- 
ture  of  Great  Britain,  systemati- 
cally investigated.  Revised  Edit, 
by  p.  L.  Simmonds  Wilh  150 
original  Illustrations.  2  vols.  ^s. 
each. 

— ~  Phüoaophy  of  Manufactures. 
Re\'ised  Edition,  by  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds. With  numerous  Figures. 
Double  volume,     ys,  6ii. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3f.  6d.  each. 

VIRQIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans 
lalion  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.    With  Portrait, 

VOLTAIRES  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswcll.  Vol.  I ,  con- 
taining Bebouc,  Memnon,  Can- 
dide,  L'Ingcnu,  and  other  Tales. 

WALTON  S  Complete  Angler, 
or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Re- 
creation, by  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  To  which  Is  added 
ao  accotmt  0/  Fishing  Stations, 


Tackle,  &c.,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
With  I'ortrait  and  203  Engravii^ 
on  Wood  and  26  Engravings  oa 
Steel.     5^. 

Lives  of  Donne.  Hooker.  *c. 

New  Edition  reviseii  by  A.  H. 
Bullen,  n-ith  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Wallon  by  Wm.  Dowling.  Wilh 
numerous  lUustracious.     51. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By*  An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
ol  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.      Jr. 

Victories  of.    See  Maxweix. 

WERNER'S  Templars  In 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.    3r.  bd. 

\7ESTR0PP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book of  Arohaeology,  Egyptian. 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  By 
H.  M.  W'estropp.  2nd  Edition, 
revised.  With  very  numerous 
Illustrations.     51. 

WHITES  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  with  OUservaiinns  on 
varioof  Parts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Naturalists'  Calendar.  With  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jardine.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse.  With  40  Por- 
traits and  coloured  Plates.      5;. 

WHJt'ATLEY'S  A  Rational  niua- 
traüon  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    35.  6./. 

WHEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictionary  of  (nclud- 
ing  also  Familiar  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Etuincnt 
Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Ap- 
pellations often  referred  to  id 
lyiterature  and  Conversation.  By 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.    5.;. 

WIESELER"S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canun 
VenaViV 


I 


I 


I 


I 


26       Alphabetical  List  of  Books  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


WILLIAM  of  MA  I.MF.SBURY'B 
Obronlole  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Reign  of  King  Stephen. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sharpe. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.    5^. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     51.  each. 

YOUNQ  (Arthur).  Travels  In 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788.  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards.    3;.  6d. 


YOUNO  (Arthur).  Tour  in  Ire- 
land, With  General  Observations 
on  the  state  of  the  country  during 
the  years  1776-79.  Edited  by 
A.  VV.  Hutton.  With  Complete 
Bibliography  by  J.  P.  Ander- 
son, and  Map.  2  vols.  3^.  6d, 
each. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions, from  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  German.  Edited  by  B.Thorpe. 


a? 


NEW   AND    FORTHCOMING    VOLUMES    OF 

BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


THE    PROSE   WORKS    OF    JONATHAN    SWIFT.      Ediied 

Temple  Scolt.     With  an   IiUroduclion   by  ihc  Right  lion.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.P.     In  ii  volumes,  jj.  6^/.  each. 

Vol.  I.—'  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  '  The  Battle  uf  the  Books,'  and  other 
eaily  works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  Wiih  Int'fiduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  M  V.     Portrait  and  Kacsitniies. 

Vol.   IL— 'The  Journal  to  Stella.'     Edited  by  F.   Ryland,  MA.' 
With   a  Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Portraits  of  Stella- 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church, 
Edited  by  Temple  Scott.     With  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  title  pages. 

Vol.  V.  — Hwiorical  and  Political  Tracts  (English).     Edited  by| 
Temple  Scott.     With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  VIII  —Gulliver's  Travels.  Edited  iiy  G.  R.  Dennis.  With 
the  original  Map.";  and  Illustrations. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  NIBELUNGS.  Metrically  translated  from  the 
Old  German  te.\l  by  Alice  Horton,  an  I  Edited  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 
With  the  Elssayun  the  Nibelungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle.     51. 

GRAY'S    LETTERS.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.,  author« 
of  'Gray  and  his  Friends,'  &c.,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Vol.  I.  {Shortly. 

CICERO'S  LETTERS.  The  whole  extant  Correspondence.  Trans- 
lated by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.      In  4  vols.     51.  each. 

[  Vols.  I.  and  II,    tady. 

THE    ROMAN    HISTORY    OF    APPIAN    OF    ALEXANDRIA. 

Translated  by  Hoiiice  White,  .M  .V.,  LL.1>.     Wiih  Maps  and  lllas- 
tialioas.     2  vols.     6.c.  each. 

GASPARY'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  Trans- 
lated by  Hermann  Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.      Vol.  I.  [/«  tktpnsi. 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  EPICS.  The  Stories  of  the  Ramayona  and 
the  Mahabharaia.  By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Principal  of  Khii^s 
College,  Amritsar.  With  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Illustrations. 
New  Edition,  revised,  jj.  b*/. 


LELAND'S   ITINERARY, 
several  volumes. 


Edited  by  Laurence  Goiiiine,  K.S 
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ROYAL   NAVY    HANDBOOKS. 

BPITKO    BV 

COMMANDER  C.  N.   ROBINSON,  R.N. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  5^.  each. 

Now  Ready. 

1.  NAVAL   ADMINISTRATION.      By  Admiral    Sir    R.    VesI 

Hamilton,  ü.C. B.     With  t'ortraits  and  other  IllustmUons. 

2.  THE  MECHANISM  OF  MEN-OF-WAR.     By  Fleet-Engineer 

Ricai.NAii)  C.  Oluknow,  R.N.     With  61  Illustrations. 

3.  TORPKDOES  AND  TORPEDO  VESSELS.      By  Lieutenanf 

G.  E.  Akmstrong.  late  R.N.     With  53  Illustrations. 

4.  NAVAL  GU  NNERY,  a  Description  and  History  of  the  Fighting 
Equipment  o(  a  Man-of-War.  By  Cai>tain  H.  Gakbett,  R.N.  With 
135  Illustrations. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  preparation. 

5.  THE    ENTRY    AND    TRAINING    OF   OFFICERS    ANl 

MEN  OF   THE   ROYAL   NAVY   AND  THE    ROYAL  MARINI 
By  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Allen,  late  R.N. 

6.  NAVAL  STRATEGY  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  COT 

MERCE.     By  ProfcssorJ,  K.  Lai;<jhti)n.  R.N. 

7.  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

8.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

9.  DOCKYARDS  AND  COALING  STATIONS. 

10.  NAVAL  TACTICS, 

1 1.  NAVAL  HYGIENE. 

12.  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  SEA. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

'Commander  Kobtn^ion,  whos«  able  wr>rlc,  "The  Britiiifa  Flett,"  wa»  reviewed  in  llie 
C4jlumns  in  November,  i'94,  ba.s  now  undertaken  the  editing  of  a  series  of  hanLlboolcs.  eacli 
of  which  will  deai  with  one  particular  subject  coonected  with  thai  great  creation,  the  R<jysl 
Navy.  Our  natianaJ  iiierature  has  »certainly  l.icked  much  in  this  respect.  Such  books  1 
have  hersturore  been  prottiiced  have  almost  invariably  been  of  a  character  low  acieotific  an 
echnical  to  he  of  nuii:h  u.se  to  the  general  public.  'l*be  series  Dow  Ixiing  issued  1&  intended  to 
obviate  this  defect,  and  »hen  completed  •*  ill  form  a  description,  U)th  historical  njid  actual,  of  ibe 
Royal  Navy,  which  will  not  only  be  of  use  to  the  professioDal  student,  but  also  be  of  intcre 
fo  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy.' — Brand  Ammt. 

''I'he  series  of  naval  handbooks  edited  by  Commander  Robinwn  ha.s  made  a  most  hopeful 
beginning,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  supply  the  growing  papular  demand  for  information 
Kard  to  the  Navy,  on  which  the  national  existence  depends.'—  Timet. 

Wesir^,    Bell's  .series  of  "Royal   Navy  Handbouks"  |jromises  lo  be  a  very  succwafalj 
rpriw      They  are  ^tactio^l  and  definiiely  inCarmaiive,  and,  though  meant  for  the  use< 
VSS  closely  »cqttainved  wvth  l\*w  wiVjftcw,,  v'hfc'^  wt  wc».  w>  Avaaa-uEiOTji,-^  VwJKmtal  as  I 
lelea«  to  t»-  ^  «Iver  \:ftO-«\eAie.'  —Boote«««, 
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New  Editkona,  foap.  8vo.  S*.  Sä.  each  net. 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 


BRITISH      POET.S. 

'Tliii  excellent  edition  of  the  Enf^liali  slasdoB,  with  thfjir  oomplnte  text»  and 
wltolM:)?  introduottons,  are  somethinR-  tbtj  different  from  the  ohotip  volume-  o' 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  commoD.' — St.  Joiims'i  Gnzttt«. 

'  An  excellaut  Beriaa.     äm&U,  hand/,  and  coiaplete.'  -Saturday  Rmi»%a. 


AJtenalde.   Edited  by  Rev.  A.  D>'oe. 

Seattle,  Edited  by  Be  v.  A.  Dyce. 
EdiWd  by  W.  M.  BoBsetti 
Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 


Edited  by  K.  B.  Johnson. 


8on- 
WitL 


'Blake. 

*Bunifl. 

3  vols. 
Butler. 

2  ToU. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  Hia 
in-lHiT,  the  Uev.  A.  W.  liill. 
Memoir  by  W.   AUingham. 

Chatterton.     Edited  by  the   Bev 

W.  W.   i4keat,   M.A.    ä  vola. 
Chaucer.   Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 

wilh  M<)tDoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicola«.   6  vols. 
OhurohUl.  Edited  by  Jaa.  Hannay. 

StoU. 
*Oolerid^e.     Edited  by   T.    Aahe, 

B.A.    2  Tola. 
CoUina.      Edited     by     W.     Muy 

Thomaa. 
Cowper.     Edited  by  John  Bruooi 

V.».A.    3  ToU. 
DrydeD.     Edited  by    the  Bev.   B. 

Uuoiier,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Falconer.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  J. 

U  («ord, 

Q-oldsmlth.      Bevised  Edition  by 
Austin  OobDun.     With  Punrait. 

*Qray.    Edited  by  J.  Brudsbaw, 

LL.D. 
Herbert    Edited  by  the  Bev.  A.  B. 

QrtM&rt. 
'Henriok.       Edited     by     Oeoige 

Saintabnry,     2  voU. 
*Ke«ta.    Edited  by  the  late  Lord 

Hootrtilon. 


Elrke    White.       Edited,    (vith    a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  NiooIm. 

MUton.     Edited  by  Dr.  Bradahaw 

'i  rola. 
Pamell.     Edited  byU.  A.  Aitkeu. 

Pope.      Edited  by  G.   E.  Dennia 
With  Memoir  t>j'  Jahn  Deunis.    3  roU 

Prior.     Edited  by  B.  B.  Jobnauu 

i  Tola. 

ftaleigh  and    **otton.     With  Se- 

lurtionn   frum    the    Writi!i»c»   of   othe> 
CUDlll'LY  POfcTO  from  1540  to  l«iO, 
Edited  by  Ten.   Arabdeaoon   Hannah. 
D.U.U 
Rogers.     Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

U.A. 
Scott.      Edited   by    Jahn    Dennis 

5  ToU. 
Shakespeare's  Poems,    Edited  by 

Rtiv.  A.  Dyoe. 
Shelley.      Edited   by    H.    Buxton 

Porraiin.    5  toIr. 

Spenser.     Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.   5  vols. 
Surrey.     Edited  by  J.  YeowelL 
SvrUt.      Edited    by    the    Bev.    J. 

Mitford.     3  vol«. 

Thomson.     Edited  by  the  Bev.  D. 

0.  ToTBy.    2  Toli. 
Vaughac      Baoied    Poems    and 

•  ions    KiHcalutiooL      Kdited    by    thi 

tte».  II.  Lyte. 

WoKlsworth.      Edited    by   Proi. 

Dowduu.    7  rola. 
Wyatt.     Edited  by  J.  YeowelL 
7ouag.     ü    vols.     Edited   ' 

auv.  J.  Uitford, 


I 


IhB 


I  Tolnmaa  nmy  also  ix  bud  buuui\  Hi  \xvs\i  Vruttu 
and  baoic  by  Ole«B0u  WtüUi,  «JiA  B>i^.  Vi«. ' 
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THE     ALL-ENGLAND     SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS   OF    ATHLETIC    GAMES. 

Tb«  oul*  Serie«  iMnod  Mt  a  moderate   price,  by  Writors   who  «r»  In 
th«  &r«t  rank  In  tholr  respective  departments. 

'  Tlwi  bui^  Inetniutl'iii  ua  i^mtui  ati<l  cporti  bj  the  best  anthoritu»,  &t  tlie  lowest 
price».'— Oc/ori  i(«);iihii«. 

Hmall  flvo.  «loth,  Illnxtratod.    Price  1«.  «ach. 


Orteket     By  tbe   Hon.  and  Bev. 

K.  L»Tr«iT«>». 
Lawn    Tennis.      By    H.   W.   W. 

Wii.j>cF:i"'H<'>      Witb  a  ('hH|iter  for 

ViuWet,  Ijy  Mr-.  HiLLTAUIi. 

Tennis  and  Raoketa  and  Fives. 

By  JcLUM  MxKBHAi.L,  Major  J.  ^pehs, 

uid  R0T.  J.  A.  Absa»  Tut. 
Oolf.    By  W.  T.  LiNBKjM.. 
Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  W.  B. 

W'NIIHJATC. 

Sailing.  Hy  E.  F.  KxiooT.dbl.vol.  'is. 
Swimming.     By  Mjibtin  and  J. 

Racstib  Coddvtt. 
Camping  out.     By  A.  A.  Maooon- 

ELL.       Uoulll«  vol.       2«. 

Canoeing.     By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatwibd. 

Oi>ti>)lH  vol,     2». 

Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Cladde 

Wii.auir.     DonVile  toI.     2i. 

Athletics.    B«r  H.  H.  Gtitms. 
Riding.     By   W.   A.   Kzrb,    V.C. 

Diiu)-lo  rill,    i». 

Ladies' Riding.  By  W  A.KKmi.V.C. 
Boxing.    By  U.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 

With  Prattitnry  Nnto  hjr  Bat  MuUin«, 

Cycling.  By  H.IJ.Giu»i'i.n,L.A.C., 
N  O.U.,  O.T  G.  With  a  Chapter  !or 
I>tt<liH«,  by  MiK8  Aonf.b  Wood. 

Fencing.    By  H.A.  CülmorbDükn. 


Wrestling.     By   Wai.tkb   Abm. 

STnosa  ('CnoKB-buttocker'). 

Broadsword      and      Singlestick. 

Hv  II.  G.  Allamsob-Wisn  ftiid  0.  ParL- 

I.II'Pa.WoLLiJT. 

G-ymnastios.     By  A.  F.   Jknkin. 

Double  ToU  'is. 

Gynmastio  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Exerolaes.  Compded  by 
F.  GttAr. 

Indian  Clubs,    By  G.  T.  B.  Oob- 

BKTT  anJ  A.  K.  Jehkis. 
Dumb-bells.    By  F  Gbaf. 
Football  —  Rugby     Game.       By 

Uaiiut  Tasbaix. 
Football— Association  Game.  By 

C.  W.  Alcock,     Elensed  Edition. 
Hookey.      By    F.    S.    Cke»wkli.. 

(In  Papar  Oover,  dd.) 
Skating.      By     Docolas      As  aus. 

With  a  fhapt^r  for  Lailia«,  by  Hat  L. 

OnarrHAU,  and  a  Chkpter   on    r-'ixwd 

Skat  Im.  by  a  Fen  Skater.    DbLrot3(, 
Baseball.     By  Newton  Cbaxb. 
Rounders,  Fleldball.  Bowla, 
Quoits,   Curling.   Sklttiea,    fto. 

By  J.  M.  Wauci»  and  C.  C.  Morr, 
Dancing.      By   Euwabd   Scott. 

Double  vol.     2«. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  0AMB8. 

'  No  weU-reg'ulat«il  club  or  oonntry  house  ebuuld  be  without  tliifi  ureful  mriua  of  booki. 
Small  Sto.  cloth>  Illn«<tratod.      Price  I»   each,  älod«. 


Willst.     By  Dr.  Wm.  Polk.  F.aa 
Solo  Whlat.    By  Hobkbt  F.  Gbkkit, 
'Bildge.     B.v  Kobt-rt  F.  Gbekk. 

[  In  thf  prtus. 

Billiards.      Ity  Mnjor-Üen.  A.  \V. 

Dkatbu».  F.lt.A.ä.     With  a  Prafaoe 

by  W.  J.  PbrII. 

Chess.     By  Kobxbt  F.  Gbbkn. 

The  Two- Move  Cbess  Problem. 

Hy  B.  H    LAWi. 

"•-hess  Openings.  By  [.  GuwaBEBa. 
mnAhtsi  anii  Backgammoa 
•  '  HKitir>t  .T  • 

oral  and.  Go  Bang. 

'  BKaXB^BT  ' 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  '  Bkrkelkt.' 
B^aigue  and  Cribbage. 

By  '  RKaKKKT.' 
Eoart^  and  Euchre. 

By  •  Bkrkklst.' 
Piquet  and  Rubioon  Piqnet 

By '  HnKKJCLcr.' 
Skat     By  Lodib  Dixbl. 

*.'  A  Bk&t  Booriug-bouk.    U. 
Round  Games,   inolading   Poker, 

NapoläOn,    Loo,  7iiigt-et-ltn.  A«.      By 

[UXTKn  WuAi. 
\  "BmVowi  ksA  ?laY®found  Gamea. 


BELL'S    CATHEDRAL   SERIES. 

5Uusttatc&  ^oncgrapba  In  Tbanög  5i3e. 

EDITED  BV 

GLEESON    WHITE    and    E.     F.    STRANGE. 
In  specially  d^signeii  doth  cover,  crown  %vo.    t.r.  M.  eack. 

Now  Ready. 
CANTERBURY.    By  Harti.ev' Withers.  3rd  Edition,  revised.    37  Illustrations. 
CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt.    and  Edition,  revised.    35  IllustrAlions. 
DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  BV<JATK,  A.R.C.A.     44  llluslntions. 
EXETER.    By  Pkkcv  Antn.ii.'iiiAvv,  B.A.    and  Edition,  revised.    35  (ihistrations. 
GLOUCESTER.     By  II.  J.  L.  J.  Masää,  M  A.     49  liUiälratiüns. 
HEREFORD.     By  A.  Hugh  Pishku.  A.R.E.     40  llliistratiotis. 
LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  CLiriON.    42  Uhistraiions. 

LINCOLN      By  A   F.  Kenuuck.  B  ^\.     and  Edition,  revised      46  Illustralions,  | 
NORWICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  Quknneli^    38  llluätraiiom. 
OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Pbrcy  Dkarmkk,  M.A.    and  Edition,  revised.     34  Illi: 

iratii^ns. 
PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Swkktinü,     2nd  Editioit,  revised. 

51  Illustratiorks. 

ROCHESTER.    By  G.  H.  Falmek.  B.A.    and  Edition,  revised.    38  I  Ihistrations. 
SALISBURY.     By  Gleeson  White,     and  Edition,  revised.    50  lUustnitions. 
SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  MA.     37  Illustrations. 
WELLS.     By  Rev.  Fb^KCY  Deakmf.r,  M..-\.    43  Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER.    By  P.  W.  Sergisant.    2nd  Edition,  revised.     50  Illustration 
YORK,     By  A.  Glutton- Brock.  M.A.     4r  Illustrations. 

In  tkt  Press. 


CARLISLE.     Uy  C.  K.  Elkv. 

ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock, 


BRISTOL.  By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A. 
ST.  ALBANS  By  Rev.  W.  D.Swbeting. 
CHICHF.STF.R.      By   H.   C.   CoRi.aTT«, 


By  P. 


A.K.I.K..'V. 
ST,   ASAPH  and   BANGOR. 

Ironside  Bax. 
GLASGOW.     By   P.  Macurkgok  Chai 
NERS,  I.A.,  F.S.A  (Scot.), 


M.A. 
RIPON.     By  Cecil  HALI.KTT.  B.A. 
ST.  DAVID'S.    By  PHiLir  Robbon, 

A.  R.I. U.A. 
ELY.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  SwEKriNG,  M  A. 
WORCESTER.    By  E.  F.  Stkangk. 

Uniform  viith  tUtove  Scrits.     Now  rtady. 
ST.  MARTIN'S  CHURCH,  CANTERBURY.  Hy  the  Rev.  Canon  Routi.kdgb. 
BEVERLEY   MINSTER.      By  Charcbs  Hjatt. 
WIMKORNE    MlNiTKR     and    CMRISTCHURCH     PRIORY.       By    i!«    Rev.   T. 

PlCltKI.viS,    M.A. 

TEWKESBURY  ABBEY.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass4,  M.A 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.     By  Charlks  Hiatt. 


'The  TOlumes  are  handy  in  size,  modente  in  price,  well  Ulo&trated,    and  wrtKcn  in 
scholarly  spirit.     The  hbitory  uf  cathedral  and  rily  Ls  intelligently  »et  forth  and  accompanied 
by  a  deKrititive  survey  of  tbn  building  in  all  it»  detail.     Fhe  liluslrations  are  copious  and  n^ell 
selected,   and  the  scncs  bids  fair  to  become  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  cathedral 
tburiit  in  Eiiglarkd. — Timet. 

'  We  have  so  frequently  in  these  columns  urged  the  vranl  of  cheap,  well-illustrated  and 
well-written  haudboolc«  to  qut  cathedrals,  to  take  the  place  of  the  out-ul<Ule  publications  at  . 
local  booksellers,  that  wc  are  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  be«n  tak<ca.  m  Vaüx^Vr«  " 
George  Bell  &  Soos.' — St.  /amts't  GoMtlttt 


